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ANOTHER  MILESTONE  PASSED. 


XOTl-IER  milestone  in  the 
flight  of  time  has  been 
}xissecl,  the  seventeenth  in  the 
Hfe  of  tlie  A.  A.  P.,  and  the 
tenth  of  our  conr^ection  with  it ;  and 
with  these  lines  we  commence  the 
eighteenth  and  eleventh,  respectively. 
The  passing  of  the  old  year  and  the 
coming  of  the  new  was  wont  to  be  con- 
sidered a  good  time  to  take  stock :  to 
scan  the  past  and  try  to  foretell  the 
future,  apologizing  when  necessary  for 
both  omissions  and  commissions,  and 
promising  to  try  at  least  to  do  better 
in  the  time  to  come.  In  the  scanning 
of  the  past  year  there  is  little  to  report 
that  is  new.  Photography  seems  in 
more  wavs  than  one  to  have  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  the  tendency 
being  to  widen  the  distance  between 
the  '"straight"  and  the  pictorial,  the 
champions  of  the  one  objecting  to 
everything  except  photography  pure 
and  simple,  while  the  most  successful 
practitioners  of  the  other  insist  on 
their  right  to  what  their  opponents 
call  "fake"  in  any  way  they  choose, 
although  some  of  them  admit  that 
such  faking  should  not  be  manifest  in 
the  result.    And  both  have  been  helped 


materially  by  those  who  cater  to  them 
by  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  during  the  year  in  apparatus, 
material,  and  methods,  lenses,  cam- 
eras, plates,  and  chemicals  having 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
which  we  can  hardly  expect  them 
to  go. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  we  are 
glad  to  congratulate  all  concerned: 
the  absence  of  what  may  be  called 
photographic  politics — unpleasant  pol- 
itics. The  opening  of  the  *'little  gal- 
leries" by  the  Photo-Secession  has 
been  noticed  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation even  by  those  w^ho  w^ere  wont 
to  sneer  at  all  the  doings  of  that 
already  large  and  ever-growing  asso- 
ciation ;  and  almost  as  much  may  be 
said  of  the  reception  of  the  "Second 
American  Salon."  And  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  so.  There  is  room  enough 
for  all ;  and  although  all  may  not  reach 
the  top,  no  one  will  ever  do  so  by  try- 
ing to  push  his  neighbor  from  the  lad- 
der, by  belittling  what  he  does  not 
understand,  or  by  shutting  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  wavs  than 
one  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  photo- 
graphic tree. 
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Coming  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular, we  have  a  few  words  to  sav 
about  the  magazine.  During  the  year 
it  has  not  been  all  that  we  should  have 
liked — only  all  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  possible;  but  even  with 
that  qualification,  we  feel  that  it  has 
been,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
objects  and  purposes,  a  fairly  good 
magazine.  But  it  might  be  better; 
and  already,  without  the  help  that  we 
should  have,  it  will  be,  although  with- 
out the  help  of  our  readers  it  never 
can  be  what  it  should  be.  It  should 
contain  all  that  it  does  now,  because 
we  have  had  ample  evidence  that  every 
one  of  its  departments  has  the  decided 
approval  of  a  sufficient  number  to 
induce  us  to  continue  them.  But  it 
should  have  more;  it  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  have  everything  that  every 
reader  wants.     But  mind-reading  has 


not  yet  been  developed  to  an  extent 
that  would  enable  us  to  supply  that 
deficiency,  and  therefore  we  must  rely 
on  our  readers  to  come  to  our  aid. 
We  have  asked  this  before,  but  with 
only  .very  limited  success ;  and  so  we 
ask  it  again.  Anything,  from  a  few 
words  on  a  postal  to  a  long  article, 
will  be  attended  to  and  received  with 
thanks,  and  the  article  paid  for  when 
printed.  Tell  us  just  what  you  would 
like  to  have  appear  in  the  magazine,  in 
the  shape  of  articles,  what  subjects 
you  would  like  us  to  treat  or  to  get 
treated,  or  of  any  department  that  you 
think  would  be  of  use  to  readers  gen- 
erally. The  more  who  so  favor  us, 
the  better  the  magazine  will  be.  And 
we  conclude  by  thanking  them  in 
advance  and  wishing  them  A  Happy 
New  Year,  and  many  of  them. 


THE  WORK  OF  W£ND£LL  G.  CORTHELL. 


We  are  always  j)leased  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Wendell  G. 
Corthell,  Wollaslon,  Mass.  He  refutes 
most  convincingly  Dr.  Osler\s  foolish 
theorv  that  a  man  becomes  us«:less 
after  having  reached  the  age  of  forty. 
Why,  ]\Ir.  Corthell  did  not  take  uo 
photography  until  he  was  sixty,  but 
he  has  made  wonderful  progress.  His 
landscape  and  figure  studies  were  pic- 
torial from  the  start  and  his  portrait 
work  good,  although  some  of  the  sub- 
jects appeared  awkward  or  too  stiffly 
posed.  But  he  now^  seems  to  have  over- 
come the  difficulties.  The  three  por- 
trait studies  which  we  have  repro- 
duced arc  of  excellent  workmanship. 
A  friend  to  whom  they  were  shown  re- 
marked, **Whv,  vou  don't  see  much 
better  work  on  Fifth  Avenue."     In- 


deed there  are  few^  of  our  professionals 
who  display  more  elegance,  refine- 
ment and  good  taste  in  their  work.  Of 
course  the  professional  is  entramelled 
by  his  business  environment  and  the 
whims  of  his  customers ;  the  amateur 
can  allow  himself  greater  latitude  and 
follow-  his  own  whims  and  if  the  result 
does  not  prove  to  be  a  good  likeness 
he  can  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  call- 
ing it  a  genre  study. 

The  picture  entitled  "Youth"  is  of 
very  pleasing  quality.  The  tonality  is 
rich  and  sul)tle  and  the  composition 
excellent.  Portraits,  when  the  face  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  generally  are  hot 
a  success  artistically;  but  in  this  in- 
stance one  does  not  grow  conscious 
of  the  fact.  The  curve  formed  by  the 
dark  mass  of  the  hat  and  continued 
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by  the  light-colored  boa,  balances  the 
left  side  of  the  picture.  They  also 
form  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  face. 
The  face  is  exceedingly  delicate  in  its 
modeling  and  we  fear  that  (his  quality 
will  be  lost  in  tlie  half-tone  reproduc- 
tion. The  background.  semi-<lnrk  in 
the  left-hand  corner,  growing  ligliter 
towards  the  top  and  right  side  of  the 
picture,  and  showing  a  sliimnier  of 
lightness  along  the  brim  of  the  hat.  is 
a  clever  bit  of  management. 

"The  Devotee'"  is  particularly 
noticeable  for  its  arrangement  of  light 
and  delicacy  of  vaJnes.     There  is  no 


breadth  of  treatnient,  no  distinct 
planes,  but  an  abundance  of  tonal 
gradations.  Ev*;ry  detail  is  there, 
carefully  placed,  accurate  in  form 
(excepting  the  hair  perhaps)  and  well 
lighted.  The  heads  might  stand  more 
accentuation  as  they  are  the  leading 
point  of  interest  tliat  has  given  the 
picture  its  title.  But  the  lines  of  the 
hands  and  arm  carry  the  eye  quickly 
enough  to  the  beails  and  liack  to  the 
face.  The  hands  are  superbly  hai^lled 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory picture.  The  pose  is  rather  diffi- 
cult one  and  we  believe  that  few  men 
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would  liavc  siicccfiik-d  in  gctt'ng  a 
more  satisfac-iury  result  of  it. 

Tlie  "Girl  with  Muff'  is  not  fjiiitc 
up  to  the  other  two.  Its  tone  if  too 
dark.  Indistinctness  is  no  merit.  One 
hardly  recognizes  the  mulf.  Tlie  ex- 
pi-ession  on  tiic  face  is  a  lucky  one, 
but  one  can  hardly  call  it  flesh  color. 
The  composition  is  fairly  good,  onlv 
thi;  straight  line  to  the  left  is  too 
abrupt. 

IJut  all  three  pictures  sliow  a  ile- 
cided  advance  of  his  former  work. 
They   display   a   good   deal   niort-   of 


knowledge.  Il  is  experience  after  alt 
that  tells  and  we  are  convinced  that 
if  Mr.  Corthdl  were  to  make  his  pic- 
ture "Gossip  after  Cliurch"  over  again 
— charming  as  it  is — he  would  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  much  better  picture. 
Mr.  Corthell  is  not  smitten  with 
conceit  like  so  many  of  his  colleagues; 
he  merely  strives  to  make  good  pic- 
tures and  finds  his  own  reward  in  the 
results.  Perhaps  at  sonic  future  time 
he  will  enlighten  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
he  has  achieved  his  share  of  success. 


OUTDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  NIGHT. 

IJy  Wit.   A.  U.ALLER. 


WITHOUT  doubt,  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  ama- 
teur   photography    retains 

its  hold  upon  its  votarie? 
is  its  many-sidedness.  No  mattei 
what  branch  the  tyro  may  take  up  at 


first,  if  he  becomes  wearied  of  it,  he 
has  an  almost  limitless  field  of  experi- 
ment in  other  lines. 

Of  all  these  branches,  outdoor  pho 
tography  at  night  is,  at  least  in  the 
writer's  estimation,  one  of  the  most 
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fascinating.     It,  again,  is  subdivided 
into  various  branches,  such  as  the  pho- 
tographing of  displays  of  fireworks 
street  scenes,  bits  of  views  in  the  bet- 
ter illuminated  portions  of  parks,  etc 
And  if  one  is  anxious  to  turn  an  occa 
sional  penny  his  way,  he  has  many  op 
portunities   in   the   photographing   of 
illuminated   shop-windows,   the   own 
ers  or  designers  of  which  are  often 
glad  to  secure  a  pictorial  representa 
tion  of  their  more  ambitious  efforts. 

The  photographing  of  displays  of 
fireworks  is,  perhaps,  the  least  diffi- 
cult of  these  various  branches  of 
work.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
anyone  can  achieve  success  without 
some  degree  of  technical  knowledge. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Technical  knowl- 
edge is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  se- 
curing of  satisfactory  results,  and 
some  knowledge  of  composition  is 
quite  as  important.  Other  essentials 
are  a  good  lens  and  suitable  plate,  for 
without  good  tools  the  chances  of  ob- 
taining good  results  are  practically 
nil. 

As  far  as  the  lens  itself  is  con- 
cerned, the  most  rapid  one  that  will 
give  good  definition  over  the  entire 
plate  at  full  aperture  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  quite  true  that  at 
an  aperture  of  f|ii  or  f|i6  one  may 
obtain  an  image  of  the  brighter  fire- 
works, but  what  of  the  shadow  de- 
tails? With  such  a  small  aperture, 
one  will  have  nothing  on  his  plate 
except  a  few  bright  streaks  staring 
nicaninglessly  from  empty  space.  A 
photograph  like  this  will  be  meaning- 
less to  one  who  has  not  himself  seen 
the  display,  or  until  the  import  of 
these  lines  is  explained  to  him.  lUit 
something  more  than  this  is  neces- 
sary for  securing  a  real  representation 
of    the   scene   as   one   saw   it.      The 


'"something"  that  is  lacking  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  few  details  in 
the  shadows  of  the  picture.  Many 
an  experienced  worker  shakes  his 
head  at  the  mention  of  this,  saying: 
"Impossible,  as  exposure  for  the 
shadows  would  ruin  the  lights  in  a 
cloud  of  halation."  Yet  it  is  not  so 
impossible  as  it  may  seem.  With  a 
good  lens  at  an  aperture  of  f!8  or 
larger,  and  a  good  plate  (non-halation, 
of  course),  one  will  be  surprised  by 
the  amount  of  detail  he  will  obtain 
in  the  shadows,  illuminated,  perhaps, 
by  the  fireworks  alone.  The  lack  of 
depth  of  focus  when  working  a  lens- 
at  a  large  aperture  is  no  drawback  in 
this  case,  as  the  fireworks,  being  all 
some  distance  from  the  lens,  will  be 
equally  sharp  without  stopping  down. 

The  modus  operandi  is  simple 
enough.  Set  the  camera  upon  a  tri- 
pod or  other  firm  support,  focus  upon 
some  point  the  same  distance  as  the 
fireworks  will  be,  and  expose.  If  no 
bright  lights  are  in  front  of  the  lens, 
no  harm  will  be  done  by  exposing  for 
the  shadows  before  the  beginning  of 
the  display.  There  is  always  plenty 
of  light  about,  and  an  exposure  of 
fifteen  minutes  or  so  will  sometimes 
work  wonders  in  this  way.  W  hen  the 
display  actually  begins,  the  lens  may 
be  left  uncovered  as  long  as  one 
wishes,  but  usually  it  is  not  the  best 
plan  to  expose  too  long,  as  one  is  apt 
to  have  too  much  upon  the  plate,  con- 
sisting of  a  meaningless  jumble  of 
lines  and  streaks,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pall  of  smoke  which  will  be  repro- 
duced. 

A  better  plan  is  to  expose  only  for 
a  few  seconds  on  each  set  piece,  flower 
pot,  etc..  and  just  when  they  have  at- 
tained their  maximum  brightness 
This  will   avoid    having    the    smoke- 
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cloud  lip  everything,  as  it  is  apt  to 
do,  unless  a  breeze  dissipates  it.  Also 
be  careful  not  to  have  too  many  rock- 
ets or  bombs  showing,  as  a  few  of 
these  go  a  long  way  towards  secur- 
ing the  desired  effect. 

An  automatic  (self-setting)  shutter 
is  of  great  service  in  this  work,  as 
one  may  open  and  close  the  lens  as 
often  as  may  be  desired  without  the 
risk  of  jarring  the  camera.  A  lens- 
cap  is  equally  good,  if  the  camera 
lias  a  firm  support.  The  plate  used 
should  preferably  be  ortho-  or  iso- 
chromatic,  of  high  speed.  If  not  nou- 
halation,  it  must  be  backed,  or  failure 
is  almost  certain.  The  writer  has 
used  powdered  lampblack  dissolved  in 
alcohol  for  years,  and  finds  it  quite 
satisfactory  as  a  backing  medium.  If 
■used  too  thin,  it  will  not  give  an  even 
coating,  and  if  too  thick,  it  may  fonii 
lumps  on  the  glass  and  prevent  tiie 


plate  from  resting  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  holder.  It  will  dry  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. To  remove  the  backing  from 
the  plate,  soak  in  a  tray  of  clean  wa- 
ter a  couple  of  minutes,  and  use  a 
rag  or  sponge,  finally  rinsing  under 
the  tap. 

The  development  is  much  the  same 
as  in  ordinary  work,  except  that  a 
soft-working  developer  is  preferable, 
as  the  extremes  of  contrast  in  the  sub- 
ject are  already  great. 


FIREWORKS 


PJiotographing  street  scenes  at 
night  is  a  field  of  great  possibihties  to 
the  amateur  who  is  desirous  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  beaten  path.  Who  has 
not  seen  and  admired  the  splendid  ef- 
fect of  a  brilliantly  lighted  street  on 
a  rainy  night,  when  the  asphalt  actF 
as  a  huge  mirror  in  reflecting  the  life 
above  its  surface!  Or.  again,  the 
streets  after  a  snowstorm  in  "the  mid- 
night of  winter"!  Many,  if  not  all, 
of  these  effects  are  possible  of  trans- 
ference to  the  plate,  if  one  will  but 
take  the  pains. 

There  are  several  absolute  neces- 
sities that  one  must  acquire  before 
beginning  this  work.  First  ancl  fore- 
most, some  knowledge  of  composition 
is  required.  This  is  even  more  of  a 
necessity  than  in  daylight  work,  be- 
cause owing  to  the  lack  of  details  one 
must  obtain  his  effects  by  the  use  of 
line  and  mass  alone,  .-\  non-halation 
plati-  is  also  a  necessity.  .Ml  plate 
makers  make  plates  that  are  advertised 
as  non-halation,  and  most  of  dicm  will 
give  excellent  service,  but  a  good  sin- 
gle-coated plate,  well  backed,  will  an- 
swer for  many  purposes  just  as  well. 
Doid)le-coated  plates  are  also  satisfac- 
torv,  but  the  writer  does  not  like  them 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  judging 
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at  about  f|4-5-  When  focused  on  a 
lighted  lamp,  this  lens  gave  a  num- 
ber of  those  mysterious  ghosts,  which 
are  so  puzzling  to  the  investigator,  and 
the  cause  of  much  profanity  when  <lis- 
covered  on  the  plate  after  develop- 
ment. Many  of  the  anastigniats  suf- 
fer from  this  fault,  and  also  from 
flare,  or  fogging  of  the  image.  The 
writer  has  found  that  some  rectilinear 
lenses  are  freer  from  these  faults  than 
some  much- lauded  anastigniats,  on  ac- 
count of  their  simpler  con.st ruction. 
The  trouble  from  ghosts  and  flare- 
spots  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  min- 
imized if  there  are  no  exceedingly 
bright  lights  too  close  to  the  lens. 
Again,  if  ghosts  are  seen  on  the 
groimd-glass,  they  may  he  relegated  to 
some  dark  corner  or  deep  shadow  by 
skillful  manipulation  of  the  front- 
hoard,  and  afterwards  removed  from 
the  plate  by  local  reduction  without 
an\'  difficidty. 

.*\s  far  as  the  camera  itself  is  con- 
cerned, almost  any  old  box  will  do, 
as  there  is  little  risk  of  fogging  the 
plate  by  light  leaking  in  at  night.  And 
in  disagreeable  weather,  the  risk  of 
damage  to  a  camera  would  argnc  in 
favor  of  a  cheai>er  one.  A  lens-shade 
will  be  found  quite  valuable  to  pro- 
tect the  lens  from  the  rain.  and.  at 
other  times,  to  shade  the  lens  from 
strong  light  at  the  side.  This  may 
be  made  from  sheet  metal.  A  water- 
proof cloth  made  to  clasp  or  buttoiv 
over  the  camera  is  invaluable  some- 
times. 

In  exposing,  give  plenty  of  time, 
as  over-exposure  is  almost  impossible 
I!y  longer  exposure,  the  high  lights 
will  tend  toward  reversal,  thus  bring- 
ing them  more  into  harmony  with  the 
shadows,  where  the  details  are  slowly 
building  up.     Fast  plates  have  been 


density  in  development.  A  new  non- 
halation  plate  recently  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  an  Eastern  firm  is  preferable 
to  all  others,  however.  This  plate  is 
made  on  a  different  plan  than  most 
■  others  in  having  a  film  of  non-actinic 
material  between  the  glass  and  the 
sensitive  emulsion.  After  fixation  anil 
a  short  washing,  a  supplementary 
bath  removes  all  trace  of  the  non- 
actinic  dye  without  affecting  the  im- 
age at  ail.  Plates  made  this  way  have 
]>roved  to  be  far  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  the  writer  has  tried  for  the 
avoidance  of  halation.  The  entire 
avoidance  of  halation  is  seldom  de- 
sirable, however,  if  one  wishes  atmos- 
pheric effect  in  his  pictures. 

Then  comes  the  lens  question.  \o- 
where.  perhaps,  does  the  saying,  "It's 
all  in  the  lens!"  apply  with  more  force 
than  in  this  work.  To  begin  with, 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
lenses  on  the  market  arc  almost  worth- 
less for  this  work,  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  reflecting  surfaces.  A 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  one  of 
the  new  German  anastigmats,  working 
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proven  to  be  superior  for  work  of  this  tractiveness  of  the  results  will  soon  re- 
sort on  account  of  their  tendency  to  pay  the  investigator  in  this  field,  and 
shorten  the  scale  of  gradation  in  sub-  once  tried  with  success,  you  may  be 
jects  with  great  contrasts.  sure  that  it  will  not  be  soon  aban- 
The  novelty  of  the  work  and  the  at-  doned. 


WINTER  WORK— in. 


By  Dr.  John  Nicou 


Lantbrn  Slides — {Continued.) 
■HILE  the  production  of  lan- 
tern slides  by  contact  print- 
ing is  the  more  convenient 
method  and,  properly  man- 
aged, will  give  results  quite  equal  to 
those  of  any  other,  there  are  two 
classes  of  negatives  that  can  only  be 
made  available  by  copying  in  the  cam- 
era: those  in  which  the  subject  de- 
rired  to  be  included  is  larger  than  the 
limits  of  the  shde,  and  those  that  are 
too  small.  And  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  where  a  series  of  slides  are  to 


be  made  illustrative  of  some  particu- 
lar subject,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that 
they  should  be  as  nearly  one  size  as 
possible. 

Many  appliances  have  been  rigged 
up  for  the  production  of  lantern 
slides ;  but  as  in  the  present  "winter 
work"  we  are  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  to  be  done  by  artificial  light, 
the  appliances  are  more  limited. 
Those  having  various  sized  cameras 
may,  by  putting  two  of  them  together, 
make  a  temporary  arrangement  that 
will  answer  the  purpose ;   but,  on  the 
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whole,  a  special  box  that  may  be  made 
at  little  cost  will  be  more  convenient 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
and  can  be  made  by  any  carpenter  for 
a  trifle. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  box — or, 
to  give  it  a  better  name,  the  slide  cam- 
era— depends  on  two  things:  the 
focus  of  the  lens  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  plate  or  film  the  photog- 
rapher has  been  using  during  the  sea- 
son. It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens  the 
better,  so  long  as  it  will  in  ordinary 
work  cover  properly  '  a  three-inch 
plate.  We  shall  suppose  it  to  be  six 
inches,  and  the  proportions  for  any 
other  length  can  be  easily  ascertained 
from  the  "enlarging  and  reducing 
tables"  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  year- 
books or  works  on  lenses. 

The  above  rough  drawing  is  copied 
from  an  example  of  our  own  handi- 
work in  the  early  sixties;  and  as  our 
wet  collodion  work  was  then  confined 
to  plates  of  II  X  9  (selected  for  econ- 
omy's sake,  the  prints  being  just  a 
quarter  sheet  of  the  albuminized  paper 
on  the  market),  the  box,  or  slide  cam- 
era, was  rather  of  an  unwieldy  size,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  make  it  light- 
tight,  as  the  focusing  cloth  thrown 
over  it  made  that  all  right.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  from  then  till  now 
it  has  answered  its  purpose,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved. 
The  drawing  practically  speaks  for 
itself;  and  it  might  be  made  simpler 
— to  a  "fixed  focus'*  style — if  only  the 
one  sized  negative,  and  all  of  it,  was 
always  to  be  included  in  the  slide ;  but 
that  would  considerably  limit  its  use- 
fulness, while  the  cost  of  making  it 
into  a  focusing  arrangement  is  so  tri- 
fling that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
strongly  recommend  it. 


It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
box  of  Vt-hich  pine,  or  any  other  suit- 
able wood  of  about  that  thickness, 
with  an  inside  measurement  of  7  x  5, 
or  a  shade  larger  where  7x5  nega- 
tives are  to  be  copied ;  the  three  sides 
25  inches  long;  the  other,  or  base- 
board, ten  inches  longer,  or  35  inches 
in  all.  In  the  upper  side  of  this  box, 
and  about  a  third  from  the  plate- 
carrying  end,  is  a  door,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  hinged,  immediately  over 
a  series  of  grooves,  into  one  or  other 
of  which  the  lens-carrying  board  is 
slipped,  depending  on  the  rate  of  re- 
duction intended.  Two  boxes,  each 
5  inches  in  length  and  of  such  a  size 
as  to  slide  easily  into  the  larger  box 
while  resting  on  the  s-inch  projection 
at  each  of  its  ends,  the  one  with  an 
opening  almost  the  full  size  of  the 
5x7  plate,  with  suitable  clips  or  turn- 
buttons  to  hold  it  in  position,  and  the 
other  made  to  fit  a  plate-holder  for 
the  lantern-slide  plate, — all  of  which 
should  be  easily  understood  from  the 
drawing. 

While  giving  these  figures  it 
should  be  understood  that  they  are 
more  suggestive  than  imperative,  the 
intention  being  not  so  much  to  give 
a  working  drawing  as  to  show  how 
casv  it  is  to  make  that  for  yourself. 
To  reduce  the  7x5  plate  to  the  lan- 
tern size  by  the  6-inch  lens  as  we  have 
supposed  requires,  according  to  the 
tables,  a  distance  between  negative 
and  slide  plate  of  27  inches,  18  be- 
tween negative  and  lens  and  9  between 
lens  and  plate.  If  all  negatives  were 
made  with  the  same  end  in  view  and 
needed  only  the  same  reduction  a  sim- 
pier  box  and  a  fixed  focus  arrange- 
ment would  be  all  that  was  required, 
but  as  they  are  not,  and  some  need 
more  and  some  less,  the  sliding  ends. 
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■which  really  add  little  to  the  cost  of 
the  box,  would  be  unnecessary.  But 
it  will  be  evident  that  they  give  a 
decided  advantage,  giving  at  least 
three  or  four  inches  of  give  and  take 
as  the  subject  in  the  negative  may  re- 
quire. 

What  may  be  called  the  end  of  the 
sliding  box,  the  one  most  distant  from 
the  lens,  has  an  opening- nearly  the 
size  of  the  negative,  with  grooves  into 
which  the  latter  slides,  and  as  hand 
camera  negatives  are  more  frequently 
than  not  more  or  less  off  the  level,  it 
is  well  to  make  the  grooves  movable 
so  that  the  subject  may  be  leveled. 
The  end  of  the  other  sliding  box  is 
made  to  fit  the  plate  holder ;  and  what 
that  shall  be  and  how  fixed  depends 
on  circumstances.  It  may  be  the  plate 
holder  belonging  to  the  camera  in 
which  the  negatives  were  taken,  if 
suitable ;  or  any  home-made  design : 
anything,  indeed,  that  will  admit  of 
the  plate  being  easily  put  in  and  taken 
out  and  be  light-tight.  A  frame  with 
a  focusing  glass  is  also  a  necessity, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  ground  glass  and  the  plate  should 
be  in  perfect  register,  correct  focus- 
ing being  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  connected  with  slide 
making. 


In  such  a  slide  camera  there  is  noth- 
ing that  any  one  at  all  handy  with 
tools  may  not  make  for  himself,  and 
failing  that  it  may  be  made  by  any 
ordinary  carpenter  for  very  little ;  and 
when  blackened  inside  will  be  equal  to 
the  most  expensive,  always  read)',  and 
its  very  possession  will  be  an  incentive 
to  slide  making.  In  this  arrangement 
it  will  be  evident  that  all  three  items 
are  movable,  negative,  plate  and  lens ; 
and  that  by  moving  either  one  or  both 
of  any  two  and  focusing  by  the  third 
considerable  latitude  will  be  obtained ; 
and  that  the  camera  is  equally  useful 
by  day  or  artificial  light.  By  daj'- 
light  the  camera  may  either  be  set 
at  a  sufficient  angle  to  catch  the  light 
from  the  sky,  or  set  level  and  have  the 
light  reflected  through  the  negative 
by  a  white  card  or  other  reflector 
placed  at  a  suitable  angle :  and  at 
night  by  placing  a  suitable  light  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  negative. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  diffuse  the  light  by  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  placed  between  the  neg- 
ative and  the  light,  but  he  will  be  a 
poor  photographer  who  cannot  devise 
a  method  of  supporting  it  about  an 
inch  from  the  negative,  placing  the 
light  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
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The  choice  of  a  light  is  a  matter 
of  convenience.  Where  easily  come- 
at-able,  nothing  is  better  than  a  couple 
of  Welsbach  burners  with  a  sheet  of 
white  cardboard  or  other  reflector  be- 
hind them ;  a  pair  of  Rochester  lamps, 
or  other  suitable  illuminant.  We  gen- 
erally employ  what  we  consider  the 
most  perfect  of  all  methods,  the  four- 
flame  acetylene  burner  belonging  to 
our  lantern,  although  we  do  so  simply 
because  it  is,  to  us,  more  convenient 
than  anything  else.  What  we  recom- 
mend for  general  use,  and  what  we 
used  many  years,  is  a  torch  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon,  as  many  pieces  of 
about  two  inches  long  as  we  know  will 
be  required  for  the  necessary  expo- 
sure, held  in  a  pair  of  pliers  and 
moved  about  all  over  the  ground  glass 
<liflFuser.  A  few  experiments  will 
show  just  how  many  such  pieces  of 
ribbon  will  be  required,  and  after  a 
little  practice  you  will  be  able  to  so 
assort  the  negatives  into  classes,  each 
requiring  just  so  many  two-inch 
pieces  of  ribbpn  to  produce  the  de- 
sired correct  exposure. 

Of  all  the  Winter  work  connected 
with  photography  we  think  there  is 
nothing  from  which  so  much  pleasure 
is  derived  as  from  the  making  of  lan- 
tern slides ;  and  at  the  same  time  there 
IS  no  phase  in  which  the  photographer 
— ^amateur  as  well  as  professional — 
is  more  in  need  of  education.  It  is 
positively  true  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  make  slides,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  who  see  them  on  the 
screen,  do  not  know  a  good  slide  when 
thev  either  make  or  see  it.  As  we 
"have  already  said,  there  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  those  who  make  slides  for 
sale  as  well  as  those  who  buy  them 
for  exhibition.  No  one  who  has  sat 
out  a  "lecture  with  stereopticon  illus- 


trations" can  have  failed  to  notice  that 
while  a  really  fine  slide  passed  with- 
out applause,  the  hard  white  and 
black,  "Summer  snow"  effect 
"brought  down  the  house";  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  be  blamed  for 
wanting  it  nor  the  maker  for  supply- 
ing the  want. 

We  think  we  have  already  told  the 
story,  but  it  will  bear  telling  again, 
as  it  is  to  the  point.  A  well-known 
New  York  clergyman,  apt  both  in 
pulpit  and  on  platform,  had  spent  a 
long  holiday  in  Spain ;  and  as  he  went 
from  place  to  place,  with  a  lecture  m 
view,  bought  slides,  or  photographs 
from  which  they  could  be  made, 
wherever  he  found  them.  One,  how- 
ever, he  wanted  that  was  not  to  be 
got — ^the  Confessional  in  operation. 
He  was  an  amateur  photographer  and 
willing  to  spend  any  necessary  time 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Af- 
ter several  visits  he  found  a  place  from 
which,  unseen,  he  could  have  a  clear 
view  of  what  he  wanted,  and,  by  won- 
derful good  luck,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  a  prearrangement  to  enable  the 
priest  within  to  get  a  good  look  at 
the  penitent  without,  the  direct  light 
from  one  window  fell  just  where  he 
wanted  it.  The  sacristan  or  whoever 
was  in  charge  got  "his  price,"  and  the 
first  day  when  the  light  was  good  the 
reverend  gentleman  squatted  in  the 
arranged  comer  with  the  cap  of  the 
camera  ready  to  be  removed.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  he  got  his  ex- 
posure, developed  the  film,  and  made 
the  slide  from  it  himself.  All  this  is 
matter  of  hearsav,  our  connection 
with  the  affair  coming  into  it  many 
months  after,  and  in  the  following 
way: 

During  the  earlier  years  of  our 
Summer  home,   at   Point  o'   Woods, 
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while  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
make  it  "A  Chautauqua  By  the  Sea," 
the  aforesaid  clergyman  was  induced 
to  deliver  his  somewhat  popular  lec- 
ture on  Spain,  with  lantern  illustra- 
tions. The  lecture  was  good,  the  il- 
lustrations fair  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  both  were  ap- 
plauded in  the  usual  way,  only  the 
worst  slides  were  best  received;  that 
is,  the  hard  white  and  black,  without 
a  trace  of  anything  like  values,  were 
evidently  the  kind  that  were  most  ap- 
preciated. But  there  was  one,  the 
"Confessional,"  that  went  to  the  heart 
— ^that  showed  the  "dim,  religious 
light,"  the  church  interior  just  as  it 
should  be,  with  the  wonderful  stream 
floating  on  the  penitent  on  her  knees, 
all  else  being  so  subdued  as  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  where  it  ought 
to  be.  It  was  a  glorious  slide,  al- 
though it  did  not  evoke  a  single  note 
of  applause ;  and  was  to  us  and  to  one 
of  New  York's  best  known  artists, 
who  sat  by  our  side,  worth  all  the  rest 
of  both  lecture  and  illustrations  many 
times  over. 

At  the  end  of  the  entertainment, 
while  the  lecturer  was  seeing  to  the 
packing  of  his  slides,  the  artist  sug- 
gested that  we  go  and  congratulate 
him  on  that  glorious  specimen,  when, 


to  our  amazement,  he  held  up  his 
hands,  saying:  "Well,  you  surprise 
me.  That  slide  was  made  by  myself 
after  considerable  trouble,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  so  bad,  so  wanting  in 
brilliancy,  that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ventured  to  show  it."  The 
lesson  is  obvious;  he  that  runs  may 
read ;  although  we  may  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  a  good  slide  should  contain 
not  a  trace  of  clear  glass  nor  a  point 
so  opaque  that  no  light  can  penetrate 
it,  unless  there  has  been  in  the  sub- 
ject something  either  in  the  highest  of 
high  light  or  the  deepest  black,  both  of 
which  are  almost  impossible,  the  black- 
est of  black  and  the  whitest  of  white 
becoming  grey  with  the  intervention  of 
even  a  little  atmosphere;  and  conse- 
quently it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  a  trace,  even  a  pretty  deep  trace^ 
of  fog  on  a  slide  is  much  less  of  ai> 
evil  than  a  mass  of  clear  glass  or  part.s- 
of  perfect  opacity  where  neither  ought 
to  be;  and  so  we  leave  slide  makers 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  sO" 
far  as  perfect  slides  are  concerned, 
and  turn  in  our  next  to  some  other 
work  that  can  be  prosecuted  at  night 
with  as  much  pleasure  to  themselves 
as  we  hope  we  led  slide  makers  to 
enjoy. 


LEARNING  THROUGH  EXPERIMENT. 


HHE    following   communication 
comes  from  one  of  our  val- 
ued correspondents,  but  as  he 
1   says  "don't  print  this  but  use 

it  as  a  text  for  a  good  sermon,"  we 
withhold  his  name,  although  we  can 
hardly  print  a  sermon  without  the 
text.   He  says: 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
eflforts  to  get  photographers  to  give 


correct  exposures  and  in  noting  how 
little  success  you  seem  to  have. 

"I  read  once  of  a  poet  who  wrote  a 
poem  and  then  spent  the  better  part 
of  two  years  in  correcting,  changing 
and  finishing  it,  and  it  seems  that  he 
made  much  more  of  a  success  than 
if  he  had  spent  those  two  years  in 
writing  twenty  or  thirty  others. 

"I  think  that  if  your  contributors 
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to  the  portfolio  would  accept  your 
criticisms  as  a  basis  for  experiment 
and  take  the  same  scene  again  and 
again,  trying  your  ideas  and  some  of 
their  own,  giving  different  exposures, 
and  at  different  times  of  day,  set- 
ting the  camera  higher  and  lofver,  a 
few  feet  to  the  right  or  left,  cutting 
down  a  few  bushes  here  or  sticking  up 
a  few  where  needed  and  sticking  to 
this  one  picture  till  they  got  a  fine  or 
at  least  a  passable  one,  that  they  would 
find  that  the  time  was  well  spent  and 
that  thev  had  learned  much  more  than 
if  they  had  scattered  their  labor  over 
a  hundred  or  more  first  attempts." 

While  it  is  true  that,  judging  from 
the  small  proportion  of  properly  ex- 
posed prints  as  compared  with  those 
that  have  not  received  sufficient  ex- 
posure that  come  to  "Our  Portfolio," 
our  success  has  been  small,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  efforts  we  have  made 
in  its  behalf ;  but  we  have  other  means 
of  judging  by  which  somewhat  better 
results  are  shown,  although  far,  very 
far,  short  of  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

While  the  method  of  learning  by 
experiment  suggested  by  our  corre- 
spondent should  bring  good  results,  it 
has  the  one  drawback  that  photog- 
raphers, in  their  earlier  stages  at  least, 
do  not  know  the  difference  between 
over  and  under  exposure  in  their  re- 
sults, the  tendency  being  to  attribute 
to  over  rather  than  under  exposure 
the  appearance  of  a  certain  class  of 
prints.  For  example,  we  have  had  to 
fight  again  and  again  against  the  no- 
tion that  the  white  backs  of  a  flock 
of  sheep,  the  white  sky,  and  indeed 
everything  on  which  the  direct  light 
had  fallen,  was  due  to  over-exposure, 
even  though  the  bellies  of  the  sheep 
and  every  shadow  in  the  composition 


were  merely  blackened  paper.  They 
apparently  could  not  see  that  they  had 
been  pushing  development  far  beyond 
what  should  have  been  necessary  in 
the  expectation  of  getting  something 
in  the  shadows,  without  understanding 
that  that  something,  from  a  too  short 
exposure,  was  not  there,  and  at  the 
same  time  forgetting  that  develop- 
ment on  an  alreadv  formed  latent  im- 
age  was  cumulative,  and  that  the 
whiteness  was  due  to  over-develop- 
ment and  not  to  over-exposure. 

It  is  evident  that  our  correspondent 
in  his  suggestions  has  more  in  his 
mind  than  the  mere  question  of  cor- 
rect exposure ;  but  we  should  say  "one 
thing  at  a  time,"  and  leaye  the  hour 
and  the  various  positions  of  the  cam- 
era for  future  experiments,  they  be- 
longing more  to  the  pictorial  than  the 
exposure  question.  For  experiments 
with  a  view  to  exposure  only  it  is  well 
to  select  a  day  when  the  light  is  likely 
to  be  fairly  constant,  and  expose  half 
a  dozen  or  more  plates,  beginning  with 
what  is  almost  certain  to  be  too  short 
and  doubling  the  time  for  each  plate. 
In  such  experiments  development  is 
of  the  greatest  importance;  that  is, 
the  developer  must  be  what  is  gen- 
erally understood  as  normal;  that  is, 
neither  too  slow  nor  too  fast.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  plate  makers 
are  anxious  that  their  plates  shall 
show  as  fast  as  the  fastest,  and  there- 
fore the  formula  they  recommend  is 
on  the  fast  rather  than  on  the  slow 
side ;  and  so  we  are  inclined  to  recom- 
mend that,  while  using  their  formulae, 
they  should  be  diluted  with,  say,  25  per 
cent,  of  water — made  weaker  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth. 

It  used  to  be  said,  "Expose  for  the 
shadows  and  the  lights  will  take  care 
of  themselves,"  but,  like  many  othtrr 
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sayings,  that  was  only  half  a  truth, 
and,  we  are  inclined  to  add,  also  half 
a  lie.  To  expose  for  the  shadows  is 
as  true  to-day  as  ever,  but  he  who 
would  make  good  photography  must 
also  develop  for  the  lights.  This  lat- 
ter we  have  underlined,  as  in  the  ex- 
periments we  are  recommending  it  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter — the  only  test 
or  proof  of  correct  exposure.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  each  plate  must 
be  developed  in  a  fresh  quantity  of 
the  same  developer;  and  that  you  are 
not  experimenting  to  see  what  you 
can  find  but  to  find  what  you  want; 
and  what  you  want  rnust  be  thorough- 
ly understood.  .  What  you  want  is  an 
exposure  that  in  the  developing  solu- 
tion will  produce  the  desired  detail  in 
the  shadows  before  the  lights  "run 
into  each  other*' — before  the  half  and 
middle  lights  have  become  as  opaque 
as  the  highest  light.  It  will  be  evident 
that  some  subjects  are  better  for  such 
experiments  than  others,  and  that  the 
longer  the  degrees  of  gradation  the 
more  easily  will  the  result  be  seen. 
The  most  suitable  subject  will  have 
at  least  three  grades  both  of  light  and 
dark;  and  the  watching  of  the  devel- 
opment of  those  various  shades  of 
light  will  be  an  education  in  itself ;  as 
once  seen  and  properly  recognized 
you  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with 
an  under-exposed  negative. 

Much  but  not  all  can  be  learned  in 
this  way.  Light  varies  more  than  can 
be  appreciated  by  the  untrained  eye, 
and  while  you  have  secured  for  once 
a  properly  exposed  plate  you  are  not 
sure  that  you  can  confidently  repeat 
the  same  exposure  every  time  or  un- 
der all  the  var}'ing  conditions  that  be- 
set the  photographer.  But  that,  also, 
with  little  additional  trouble,  may  be 
easilv  ove-come.     While  the  eve,  of 


most  photographers  at  least,  is  not 
suflSciently  sensitive  to  the  varying  de- 
grees of  actinicity  of  the  light,  the 
test  papers  of  such  of  the  exposure 
meters  as  are  also  actinometers  are; 
and  to  make  the  experiments  already 
discussed  perfect,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  combine  them  with  the  employment 
of  one  or  other  of  these  means  of 
measuring  the  photographic  quality  of 
the  light. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  before  be- 
ginning the  experimental  exposures, 
and  several  times  during  their  execu- 
tion, should  the  light  appear  to  vary, 
the  meter  time  for  the  subject  to  be 
photographed  be  ascertained  and 
taken  as  the  central  time  of  five  or 
seven  exposures,  two  or  three  shorter 
and  two  or  three  longer,  with  one  as 
indicated,  keeping  a  careful  record 
both  in  the  notebook  and  on  each  sep- 
arate plate. 

We  are  aware  that  we  shall  be  asked 
why,  if  the  meter  is  to  be  used,  go 
to  the  trouble  of  experimenting;  why 
not  trust  it  each  time  without  further 
trouble?  and  the  answer  is  easy.  In 
spite  of  the  almost  automatic  state  to 
which  photography  has  reached,  it  is 
still  a  fact  that  different  workers  reach 
the  best  results  by  different  means, 
and  especially  by  varying  exposures; 
some,  like  ourselves,  preferring  them 
long,  and  others  shorter.  Take  a  case 
in  point.  Notwithstanding  that  we 
have  long  had  the  ability  of,  as  if  by 
instinct,  feeling  just  what  the  expo- 
sure should  be  under  almost  all  con- 
ditions of  working,  we  sometimes  use 
the  Wynne's  Infallible  Exposure  Me- 
ter, and  always  when  we  do  add  25 
per  cent,  to  the  indicated  time  and 
find  that  with  that  and  factorial  de- 
velopment we  secure  just  the  quality 
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of  negative  we  desire.  In  other  words, 
we  regard  the  exposure  meter  as  we 
regard  formulae,  as  indicative  rather 
than  imperative ;  and  while  good  neg- 
atives may  be  relied  on  by  exposure 
according  to  the  met^r,  we  can  pro- 
duce something  that  we  like  better  by 
giving  a  fourth  longer  than  it  indi- 
cates. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the 
conclusion  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
this,  that  in  spite  of  the  automicity 
that  is  in  technical  photography,  there 
is  still  room  for  the  personal  equation 


and  it  may  still  be  made  to  count  for 
much.  The  experiments  suggested  by 
our  correspondent,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  t^e  use  of  the  actinometric 
exposure  meter,  will  have  a  further 
reaching  influence  than  at  first  glance 
seems  possible;  and  if  repeated  not 
once  but  many  times,  will  tend  to 
give  what  we  regard  as  our  highest 
photographic  privilege,  the  ability  that 
comes,  just  before  pressing  the  bulb 
or  removing  the  cap,  to  feel  just  what 
the  exposure  should  be  for  any  de- 
sired result. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHRISTMAS  OR  OTHER  CARDS. 


By  J.  Leisk. 


DT  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say 
just  why  photographers  on 
this  side  do  so  little,  as  com- 
pared with  those  on  the  other, 
in  home-made  cards,  or,  rather,  cards 
with  a  personal  interest;  preferring, 
apparently,  for  their  Christmas,  New 
Year  and  Easter  love  tokens  and  af- 
fectionate remembrances,  to  draw 
them  from  the  commercial  produc- 
tions, which,  however  beautiful,  have 
rarely  any  personal  interest.  It  surely 
goes  without  saying  that  the  recipient 
would  much  prefer  something  not 
only  made  by  the  hand  of  the  sender, 
but  also  showing  him  or  herself,  the 
home  in  which  they  dwell,  or  some- 
thing equally  personal,  to  even  the 
most  beautifully  artistic  commercial 
article. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  idea 
of  a  photographic  Christmas  card  for 
specially  designed  mounts  with  ap- 
propriate mottoes  are  sold,  on  which 
photographs  may  be  pasted;  but  to 


the  true  lover  of  the  art  who  prefers 
to  have  the  whole  thing  photographic, 
and  his  own  work,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  excrciit  of  originality  in 
both  taste  and  desiga  in  the  method 
I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  idea  is  to  surround  a  photo- 
graphic portrait  or  view  with  an  or- 
namental border  bearing  a  suitable 
motto,  both  being  printed  on  the  same 
paper,  so  that  the  border  frames  the 
picture,  which  appears  as  if  seem 
through  it. 

To  proceed,  make  a  draft  board  by 
arranging  three  or  more  rough  boards 
together,  and  fasten  by  nailing  other 
pieces  across  the  back,  and  let  the 
size  be  proportionate  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  plate  you  intend  to  use; 
34x26  inches  corresponds  to  the 
quarter-plate,  and  is  sufficiently  near 
to  suit  a  half-plate  also ;  on  this  board 
paste  a  sheet  of  cream  or  light-grey 
wrapping  paper. 

The  proportions  being  the  same,  it 
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follows  that  any  design  placed  on  a 
board  constructed  as  above  will,  when 
photographed,  have  the  same  relative 
proportions  in  the  resulting  negative 
that  it  has  on  the  board ;  you  therefore 
begin  by  outlining  in  pencil  a  suitable 
space  in  the  center  of  such  form  as 
your  taste  may  dictate  for  the  portrait, 
group,  or  view,  leaving  a  sufficient 
margin  outside  on  which  to  arrange 
the  border.  Next,  having  decided  on 
the  motto  or  Christmas  wish,  procure 
a  number  of  small  twigs  of  trees,  cur- 
rant bushes  or  the  like,  forked  pieces, 
etc.,  all  with  the  bark  on.  Cut  these 
up  and  arrange  them  into  rustic  letters 
forming  the  desired  words,  and  when 
complete  proceed  to  attach  them  with 
glue  to  the  border  portion  of  the 
board,  arranging  the  words  in  lines 
or  curves  according  to  taste,  and  put 
aside  to  dry. 

The  next  step  is  to  attach  the  bor- 
der, the  arrangement  and  design  of 
which  must  be  left  to  individual  taste. 
It  may  be  formed  of  sprays  of  creep- 
ing plants  or  any  pretty  leaves,  with 
liowers,  fruit,  etc.,  attached  by  small 
tacks  or  black  pins,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cover  the  motto  or  to  cross  the 
outlined  center  with  the  decorations, 
and  as  soon  as  finished  it  should  be 
placed  upright  in  a  side  light,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  board  being  exactly  on  a 
level  with  the  camera  lens,  and  at  such 
distance  that  the  image  of  the  board 
shall  almost  cover  the  ground  glass 
focusing  screen,  sharply  focused,  and 
two  or  three  plates  exposed  to  secure 
correct  exposure. 

Assuming  that  a  satisfactory  nega- 
tive has  been  obtained,  take  a  print 
from  it  on  P.O.P.  the  size  of  the  neg- 
ative, and  when  printed  sufficiently  to 
show  the  pencil  line  round  the  central 
space   remove   it,  and,  with  a  sharp 


knife,  cut  out  the  center  along  this 
line,  and  expose  both  the  mask  and 
the  disc  thus  obtained  to  plain  daylight 
to  blacken  as  much  as  possible.  Then 
paste  the  disc  (blackened  side  up) 
over  the  back  of  the  negative,  and 
carefully  adjust  it  in  register  over  the 
part  to  which  it  corresponds. 

Next,  having  selected  the  negative 
which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  the 
card,  attach  the  mask  in  like  manner 
to  the  back  of  it  (dark  side  up),  and 
so  adjust  it  that  the  desired  portion 
of  the  subject  shows  through  the  cen- 
tral opening.  Both  the  negatives  are 
now   placed   in  the   printing   frames, 

and  a  print  taken  from  each,  when 
one  print  will  have  a  blank  center  and 
the  other  a  blank  border,  but  these  are 
now  transposed,  each  to  the  other  neg- 
ative, care  being  taken  by  lookine 
through  them  to  see  that  the  register 
is  correct  before  closing  the  printing 
frame,  when  a  second  exposure  is 
made,  which  completes  the  printing 
of  two  copies,  and  so  on.  Having  the 
two  negatives,  it  takes  no  longer  time 
to  make  two  prints  than  it  would  print- 
ing from  a  single  negative. 

The  object  of  placing  the  mask  and 
disc  .on  the  backs  of  the  negatives  is 
to  cause  a  slight  vignetting  through 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  which 
causes  the  print  and  border  to  blend 
together,  and  prevents  any  slight  error 
in  the  register  being  observed. 

If  our  border  design  be  arranged 
the  vertical  way  of  the  board  for  por- 
traits, and  another  the  horizontal  way 
for  views,  and  a  negative  made  from 
each,  it  follows  that  quite  a  number 
of  subjects  may  be  printed  with  the 
same  borders,  and  when  tired  of  one 
design  fresh  ones  can  be  made  .with 
little  trouble  and  at  a  nominal  cost. 
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1VERY  now  and  again  some- 
thing turns  up  that  quite  a 
lot  of  folk  seem  interested  in, 
and  when  they  start  to  give 
their  opinions,  especially  when  mem- 
ory- plays  a  part,  it  is  surprising  how 
much  they  differ.  The  latest  is  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Daguerreotype, 
and  already  three  writers  have  had 
1heir  fling  at  it.  First,  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  in  an  answer 
to  a  correspondent,  does  fairly  well, 
telling  him  to  soak  in  alcohol,  wash 
till  greasiness  goes,  and  then  apply  a 
weak  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
till  the  tarnish  is  removed ;  but  not  a 
■word  about  the  trouble  of  drying  or 
finishing  the  restored  image. 

In  the  next  number,  Kent  &  Lacy, 
of  104  Terminus  Road,  Eastbourne, 
say  that  their  Mr.  Kent  is  an  old  Da- 
guerreian,  willing,  for  a  consideration, 
to  do  the  restoration,  which  is  decid- 
edly the  better  way  to  go  about  it  if 
the  picture  is  of  any  value,  which  old 
Daguerreotypes  generally  are ;  and 
Welborne  Piper  follows  with  personal 
experience,  the  gist  of  which  is  that 
methylated  spirit  must  not  be  used, 
probably  for  the  same  reason  that  in- 
duces A.  L.  Henderson  (how  his  name 
brings  back  the  old  times  of  Brewster, 
Craven,  Hallard,  Marwick,  Kinnear, 
Davies.  Tunny  Taylor,  etc.,  etc.!)  to 
condemn  it — his  assistant  used  meth- 
ylated spirit  arid  got  a  resinous  de- 
posit on  the  film  which  could  not  be 
Temoved. 


Welborne  Piper  had  used  the  pres- 
ent brand  of  methylated  spirit,  very 
different  from  what  was  got  in  its 
earlier  days,  which  was  for  all  or  al- 
most all  purposes  quite  as  good  as  the 
pure  spirit;  a  mixture  of  mineral  in- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  wood  spirit. 

Nor  is  the  Henderson  mistake  more 
difficult  to  explain,  his  assistant  had 
used  "finish,"  a  mixture  containing 
shellac,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
undrinkable,  but  it  was  no  go,  as  I 
have  seen  French  polishers  adding 
water  to  it  in  their  dinner  pail  and 
when  the  resin  was  thus  thrown  out 
of  solution  filtering  it  through  their 
handkerchiefs.  Spirit  denatured,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  with  a  methyl  or 
wood  alcohol  was  good  enough  for 
many  purposes,  but  since  mineral  al- 
cohol was  substituted  for  the  wood 
output  the  less  the  phott^rapher  has 
to  do  with  it  the  better.  And  yet,  the 
British  Government  is  very  obliging 
when  taken  just  right,  as  the  old  and 
useful  methylated  spirit  is  still  to  be 
got  by  those  who  can  show  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  want  it  and  go 
the  right  way  about  it. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Pholo^s;- 
raphy.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  an  article 
claiming  the  credit  for  the  invention 
of  the  gclatino-bromide  plate,  clairns 
also  the  invention  of  bromide  paper, 
while  he  was  superintendent  of  Mor- 
gan &  Kidd's  factory  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence.    Just  when  that 
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was  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  do 
remember  that  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore that  Mr.  Swan  appeared  before 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society  and  showed  bromide 
paper,  as  a  reference  to  its  minute 
book  will  show.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  not  always  the  man  that  invents 
but  he  that  brings  into  practical  use 
deserves  the  credit  and  also  gets  the 
dollars,  but  the  introduction  of  bro- 
mide was  a  big  thing  and  it  is  but 
right  that  the  credit  should  go  to  the 
right  man.  Burgess  may  have  made 
a  better  gelatine  emulsion  before  Dr. 
Maddox,  but  he  kept  his  thumb  on 
the  emulsion  and  sold  it,  while  Mad-' 
dox  published  his,  and  there  lies  all 
the  difference. 


"They  do  some  things  better  on  the 
other  side."  The  Dundee  Photo- 
graphic  Society  (they  call  it  "the  east 
of  Scotland),  some  time  ago,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  some  others,  started  a  survey  de- 
partment; the  making  and  gathering 
of  negatives  or  prints  of  most  of  the 
interesting  objects  and  places  in  the 
district;  and  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  good  work  the  Town  Council 
voted  them  from  the  city  funds  $250. 
Already  they  have  selected  or  made 
over  500  negatives  suited  for  the 
work;  and  the  City  Fathers  appar- 


ently were  so  pleased  with  them  that 
they  voted  another  $250.  I  wonder 
what  would  be  said  if  the  aldermen 
of  any  of  our  big  cities  were  to  vote 
any  of  our  camera  clubs  $500  to  en- 
courage them  to  go  on  with  their 
work. 

J|(  )|(  9|C 

A  good  many  will  be  glad  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  Metropolitjan 
Camera  Club  of  New  York  after  read- 
ing the  following,  which  I  clip  from 
Wilson's  Magazine.  It  is  almost  as 
hard  on  the  members  as  was  the  state- 
ment of  a  Senator  on  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  when,  a  few  days  ago,  he 
said  there  were  not  four  grafters  in 
that  august  assembly.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bullenkamp  is  the  secretary  of  the 
club. 

"Dear  Sir — We  desire  to  announce 
that  our  fine  portrait  lens  has  been 
stolen,  possibly  by  a  member,  and  we 
would  be  very  grateful  for  any  in- 
formation regarding  it,  if  seen  by  any 
of  your  readers. 

"Description :  Bausch  &  Lomb  Opt. 
Co.,  18  inch  Unar.  No.  681980.  Size 
No.  10.  There  have  been  but  two 
lenses  of  its  type  and  size  made. 

"Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any 
aid  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  to  en- 
able us  to  recover  our  valuable  lens> 
I  remain.      Yours  very  truly, 

"S.  C.  Bullenkamp, 

"Secretary." 


NOTES 


Sodium  Carbonate. — The  follow- 
ing, which  we  clip  from  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  should  make 
photographers  look  at  their  sodium 
carbonate,  or,  better  still,  only  buy  the 
pure  article;  the  common  or  "wash- 
ing" soda  being  probably  made  with 


as  little  care  on  this  as  on  the  other 
side: 

"In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  one  day 
last  week,  a  case  was  heard  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  photographers 
who  employ  the  pyro-soda  developer, 
and  draw  their  supplies  of  the  carbon- 
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ate  of  soda  (washing  soda)  from  the  vise  its  invariable  adoption.     We  al- 

oilshops.     The  case,  briefly  put,  was  ways  employ  it  ourselves,  and  would 

this:    Under  the  Merchandise  Marks  recommend    our    readers    to    do   the 

Act  a  retail  oilman  was  convicted  by  same." 

the  magistrates  at  Tunbridge  Wells  ^               ,r                         -r. 

and  fined  ten  shillings  for  selling  soda  „  Toning    Velox     and     Bromide 

crystals   (washing  soda)   which  con-  PMNTS-Our  British  exchanges  have 

tained  from  34  to  63  per  cent,  of  sul-  ^""f  «^™«  *""^  J^^  »/~t  ^^*  *°  ^^ 

phate  of  soda-Glauber's  salts.     The  «*  ^^"0"«  '"^th^ds  for  the  toning  of 

point  for  the  appellant  was  that  there  ^'f^f '^^^"^,  7'°c  ?u"?           ^      1 

had  been  no  false  description,  inas-  P*"^^^  f^'  ^^f  ^-^"}'*^  *^^T^  '^"^^^ 

,            ,    .                 ij                 J  the  ball  and  been  followed  by  many 

much  as  what  were  sold  were  soda  ,            /          .        ,  .           /     ,  .  , 

^1       xu       1.    i.1.            i.  1  others,    the    mam    object    of    which 

crystals,    though    the    crystals    were  '        ,                ,      .      ,.  .          . 

,        1      ^u           £       1  u  4.     ^r       J  seemed  to  be  towards  simplicity.    At 

largely    those    of    sulphate    of    soda.  ^      ,  . 

,,rr  ^  .    ,             •     i.u    X    J          <    J  a  recent  exhibition  of  velox  prints  m 

What  is  known  in  the  trade  as   soda  ^,      ,            _,      __          ,Trfji. 

^  ,  ,  .         ,        .       r      J  Manchester  Mr.  Harry  Wade  deliv- 

crystals    is  carbonate  of  soda — com-  ,           .        r  ,              . 

,         „  J         ,  .           J        T     xi.  ered  a  series  of  lectures  in  connection 

monly  called  washing  soda.     In  the  .  ,    .          ,             ,      i-  „      . 

.  ^,              ,          J-      •      J       J  xu  with  it,  and  gave  the  following  as  an 

end  the  appeal  was  dismissed,  and  the  .           '          **              _,  ,         o    •  i  » 

«-,..,         .       rri,  improvement      on      Blake  -  Smiths 

conviction  affirmed,  with  costs.     The  ,     .    ,.          ,            ,                , 

,                 ,    .           u-       •  4.       i.  method,  for  velox  at  least;  and  some 

case    has  a      photographic    interest.  .              ,              ,               j     ,     . 

y,jf         .          ,  .             j.t    '                 J  experiments  that  we  have  made  lead 

Many,  in  making  up  their  pyro-soda  ,    ,.         ,       .    .            ,,        .     , 

,      ,                   ,       ^.,           u       i.      r  us  to  believe  that  it  is  equally  suited 

developer,  purchase  the  carbonate  of  ^       ,         ,.         ,        . ,    ^  .          .  , 

J      \,  ^t               X     -1  1-  for  the  ordinary  bromide  prints,  either 

soda  at  the  nearest  oilshop;  or  many  ,.                  ,    -^                 i-        ' 

., ,      J         .^  J.         .f  direct  or  enlargements, 

amateurs,  possibly,  draw  it  from  the  *=* 

domestic  supply.    This,  as  a  rule,  an-  The  formula  is  as  follows : 

swers  well;  indeed,   in  the   formulae  A.— Potassium  f erricyanide . . .     i  oz. 

issued  by  many  plate-makers  washing  Potassium  bromide  —  ...  30  gr. 

soda  is  prescribed..   It  is  cheaper  than  Water  9  oz. 

the  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of     B.— Sodium  sulphide i  oz. 

the  chemist,  and  answers,  to  all  intents  Water  IS  oz. 

and  purposes,  just  as  well  if  it  be  tol-  This  solution  will  keep  well,  and  is 

erably  pure.    But  in  view  of  the  fact  easy  to  prepare.     The  procedure   is 

that  sulphate  of  soda  is  a  restrainer  y^^y  simple  and  exceedingly  fascinat- 

of  development,  such  adulterated  car-  j^g.      The  prints,  which    should    be 

bonate  as  the  one  referred  to  above  washed  till  free  from  hypo,  are  placed 

cannot  be  admitted,  for  while  we  are  jn  the  bleaching  bath.     In  a  minute 

adding  the  accelerator  we  are  at  the  ^^  two  the  image  is  almost  bleached 

same  time  also  adding  a  retarder.    A  ^way ;  now  rinse  in  water  and  place 

photographer  who  unknowingly  gets  j^  the  sulphide  bath.    The  prints  im- 

hold  of  a  bad  sample  of  carbonate  will  mediately  assume  a  rich  sepia  tone, 

probably  blame  his  exposure,  the  tem-  ^nd  a  few  minutes'  washing  completes 

perature,  or  the  long-suffering  manu-  ^^e  process, 
facturer  before  he  locates  the  source 

■  ■ 

of  the  trouble.    Considering  that  pure  A  Distance  Finder. — There    are 

crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  not  very   few  of  our   foreign  exchanges 

an  expensive  article,  we  should  ad-  that  do  not  tell  of  some  little  thing 
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that  we  should  very  much  like  but 
cannot  get  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
parcels  post  and  because  of  the  never- 
ending  troubles  incident  to  our  cus- 
tom-house bother.  The  question  of 
protection  should  not  come  in  in  con- 
nection with  little  articles  made  only 
by  one  man  or  firm  and  that  never 
under  any  conceivable  conditions 
could  be  made  here.  Why  should  we 
not  be  permitted  to  send  the  trifling 
cost  of  something  of  that  kind  we 
want  and  have  it  by  return  mail  with- 
out bother  of  any  kind?  This  idea 
comes  to  us  for  the  thousand  and  one 
times  on  seeing  advertised  by  a  Lon- 
don house  one  of  the  handiest  little 
instruments  that  we  have  yet  seen — 
one  that  in  a  moment  tells  the  correct 
distance  of  any  object  we  want  to 
photograph.  It  is  a  little  pocket  tele- 
scope, or  what  looks  exactly  like  one, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  focus  the 
object  and  read  off  on  a  scale  correctly 
to  a  few  inches.  The  following  is 
what  Photography  has  to  say  about  it : 

"The  neat  little  instrument  shown 
in  the  illustration  below  is  made  by 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co.,  of  19 
Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  London, 
E.  C,  and  is  known  as  a  'Distance 
Reader,'  being  constructed  to  indicate 
at  once  on  a  scale  the  distance  from 
the  observer  of  any  object  towards 
which  it  is  directed. 

"The  method  of  using  this  appliance 


is  very  simple.  It  will  be  found  to 
draw  out  like  a  telescope,  and  extend- 
ing it  fully  in  this  manner,  and  look- 
ing through  it,  a  ground-glass  will  be 


observed  in  the  interior,  upon  which 
the  eye-piece  is  carefully  focused.  The 
telemeter  is  then  pointed  at  the  object 
the  distance  of  which  is  to  be  meas- 
ured, and  this  is  sharply  focused  on 
the  ground-glass  by  rotating  the  front 
of  the  instrument.  As  soon  as  the 
object  is  seen  to  be  as  sharp  as  pos- 
sible, its  distance  in  feet  can  be  read 
off  upon  the  scale  provided  on  the 
rotating  part. 

"We  made  a  number  of  trials  of 
the  instrument  and  found  it  to  be  ac- 
curate every  time,  and  to  give  dis- 
tances with  great  readiness.  As  it  is 
based  on  conjugate  foci,  the  nearer 
the  object  the  greater  the  refinement 
of  its  indications,  until  at  six  or  eight 
feet  it  clearly  shows  differences  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches. 
The  scale  on  the  one  we  had  for  trial 
read  in  6,  8,  10,  15,  25  and  50  feet, 
and  infinity,  but  any  other  scale  de- 
sired can  be  engraved  to  order.  The 
price  of  the  instrument,  which  is  very 
well  finished  and  London  made 
throughout,  is  one  guinea." 


MEMORANDUM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C,  F.CS. 

HE  function  of  photography  is     may,  and,  therefore,  as  a  means  of 

pictorial  expression.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  usual  to  carry  a  pencil  in 
one's  pocket,  and  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  fountain  pens  many  make  a 
habit  of  carrying  a  pen  ready  for  use. 


Hto  furnish  records,  and  these 
are  generally  records  of  facts. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  making  records  of  ideas  or  impres- 
sions, as  a  lead  pencil  or  pen  and  ink 
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What  we  want  is  to  be  able  to  carry 
a  camera  habitually  as  we  carry  pen- 
cils and  pens,  and  this,  in  spite  of  all 
attempts,  remains  impo'ssible.  It  is 
possible  to  carry  a  camera  in  the  sense 
in  which  one  can  carry  a  field  glass, 
but  no  one  carries  a  field  glass  if  he 
<:an  help  it.  We  want  a  camera  com- 
parable to  an  eyeglass  or  pair  of  spec- 
tacles rather  than  a  field  glass,  or  if 
the  comparison  be  preferred,  to  a 
pocket  book  rather  than  an  awkward 
volume.  Comparing  cameras  to  pens 
and  ink,  we  have  got  to  the  stage 
represented  by  the  reporter's  unspill- 
able  ink  bottle,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
smallness  and  safety,  no  one  would 
carry  unless  he  had  prospect  of  im- 
mediate use  for  it,  and  what  we  now 
want  is  to  take  the  next  step,  com- 
parable to  the  introduction  of  the 
fountain  pen. 

Small  cameras  date  very  nearly 
irom  the  introduction  of  practical  pho- 
tography. Very  small  cameras  were 
made  before  the  word  "Kodak"  was 
thought  of,  but  these  were  heavy  lit- 
tle lumpy  things,  with  all  sorts  of  cor- 
ners and  projections;  things  that  you 
could  put  in  your  pocket,  but  that  you 
would  get  out  again  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. Many  makers  who  have 
designed  small  cameras  have  neglected 
the  most  important  matter,  and  that 
is  the  shape  of  the  article  as  arranged 
"for  carrying.  Weight  and  size,  that 
is,  cubic  contents,  are  of  secondary 
importance.  A  parcel  for  carrying 
should  be  comparatively  thin.  It  is 
"better  to  add  to  the  length  and  width 
than  the  thickness,  and  this  especially 
applies  to  parcels  for  the  pocket,  as 
«very  practical  tourist,  if  not  every  ex- 
cursionist, knows.  And  yet  in  hand 
cameras  of  the  non- folding  type,  when 
additional  space  is  necessary  for  the 


changing  device,  this  is  generally  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  adds  to  the  thick^ 
ness,  instead  of  the  height. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I  designed 
a  camera  that  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Swift,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
called  the  "Memorandum  Camera," 
but  which  they  soon  discontinued 
making,  because  of  some  patent  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  the  bag 
changing  device.  With  this  camera 
anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
making  photographic  memoranda. 
The  plate  was  the  half  of  a  quarter- 
plate,  and  a  cutter  and  cutting-board 
were  supplied  so  that  plates  could  be 
obtained  anywhere,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  apparatus,  for  it  did  not  fold 
up,  was  just  over  two  and  a  half 
inches,  the  plates  being  two  and  an 
eighth  inches  wide.  I  used  one  for 
several  years,  and  although  working 
perfectly,  it  was  in  one  sense  a  fail- 
ure ;  it  had  to  be  carried  in  a  case  with 
a  strap  like  a  field  glass. 

What  we  want  is  something  of  the 
size,  weight  and  shape  of  a  not  over- 
large  pocket  book,  and  looking  around 
at  the  various  apparatus  now  made, 
it  appears  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  construct  such  a  camera.  But  what- 
ever it  is  it  ought  to  be  self -Contained ; 
separate  double  backs,  or  any  form  of 
plate  holders,  would  give  a  possibility 
of  leaving  something  behind,  and 
mean  a  second  article  or  packet,  and 
therefore  be  inadmissible.  For  the 
sake  of  weight  and  size,  films  should 
be  used,  and  this  also  for  convenience 
in  the  storage  and  uses  of  the  result- 
ing memoranda*  I  have  tried  plates 
for  this  kind  of  thing,  and  they  are 
highly  inconvenient.  Now  a  "film- 
pack,"  with  its  dozen  films,  is  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  adapter  that  carries 
it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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thick,  but  I  believe  could  be  kept  down 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  "film- 
pack"  provides  the  most  simple,  per- 
fect and  rapid  method  of  changing, 
and  as  the  twelve  films  and  their  sep- 
arating papers  and  the  stiflF  paper 
outer  case  could  not  very  well 
take  up  less  space,  we  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  finality  in  this  matter.  I 
believe  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
make  a  camera  to  take  a  "film-pack," 
the  maximum  thickness  of  the  whole 
arrangement  not  exceeding  five- 
eighths,  or  at  most  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,  including  whatever  was  nec- 
essary in  the  way  of  a  case,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  not  be  detachable,  but 
a  flap  of  leather  comparable  to  a 
pocket  book  cover  or  purse  flap.  Bel- 
lows are  unnecessary  when  the  cam- 
era frame-work  is  always  at  the  same 
extension,  a  single  thickness  of  plain 
material  is  all  that  is  needed.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  possible  on  these 
lines  to  make  a  self-contained  appar- 
atus carying  a  dozen  films,  not  thicker 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  that  is, 
thinner  than  an  ordinary  box  of  a 
dozen  thin  lantern  plates. 

Such  a  camera,  with  a  focusing 
lens-mount,  and  a  leg  or  legs,  so  that 
it  would  stand  when  extended  for  use 
with  the  films  vertical,  would  serve 
for  taking  photographic  memoranda 
of  any  kind.  Indoors,  one  would  use 
an  "indoor"  exposure  meter,  and  so 
be  certain  of  a  good  exposure.  The 
exposure  of  the  meter  and  the  film 
might  go  on  together,  using  such  a 
diaphragm  (F/16  or  F/22  probably) 
that  the  time  taken  for  the  meter  to 
show  its  change  would  be  correct  for 
the  other.  The  films  would  be  rapidly 
developed  by  simply  thrusting  them 
beneath  a  developer  that  was  alreadv 
prepared  in  one  solution,  and  a  stock 


of  which  would  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  year  or  so.  Metol,  and 
doubtless  other  developers,  will  give 
such  a  solution. 

It  is  of  little  use  providing  the 
means  of  making  such  photographic 
memoranda  unless  suitable  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  storing  them,  and 
easily  referring  to  and  reading  them. 
The  necessity  for  convenient  storage 
and  reference  renders  it  impossible  to- 
use  plates.  I  have  tried  them,  and  the 
result  is  that  one  prefers  to  make  in- 
ferior notes  by  more  tedious  methods 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  on  paper 
rather  than  on  glass.  With  films  the 
matter  is  quite  different.  Any  con- 
venient number  up  to  two  or  three 
dozen  may  be  kept  in  an  envelope* 
with  an  index  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  If  preferred  the  films  may 
be  numbered  by  writing  on  them  with 
ordinary  ink.  Thus,  the  orderly  stor- 
age and  reference  to  such  photo- 
graphic memoranda  is  more  easy  than 
the  dealing  with  ordinary  notes  on 
paper,  for  they  are  smaller,  and  all 
alike  in  size.  For  the  convenient 
reading  of  such  films  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  use  a  lens,  as  the  printing: 
on  an  ordinary  book  page  when  re- 
duced about  four  diameters  is  gener- 
ally too  small  for  the  unaided  sight. 
I  have  a  focusing  eye-piece  to  which 
is  attached  a  simple  spring  clip  that 
holds  the  photograph  (a  film  betweea 
glasses),  the  negative  can  be  shifted 
along  as  desired,  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement can  be  laid  down  and 
picked  up  again  without  the  displace- 
ment of  anything.  It  might  be  more 
convenient,  especially  if  a  magnifica- 
tion of  about  two  diameters  was  suffi- 
cient, to  have  a  box  form  of  apparatus 
with  a  lens  in  front  and  a  groove  for 
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the  negative  at  the  back,  such  as  is 
sometimes  made  for  looking  at  lantern 
slides.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  this 
system  of  note-taking  is  adopted,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  reading  the 
negatives  as  well  as  taking  them. 
And  if  a  non-adjustable  enlarging  ap- 
paratus, enlarging  say  to  half-plate 
size,  were  provided,  with  an  exposure 
meter  on  the  front  of  it,  and  the  lens 
aperture  so  arranged  that  with  2^ 
known  sample  of  bromide  paper,  the 
■exposure  would  be  correct  when  the 


meter  registered  its  unit  or  tint,  the 
set  of  apparatus  might  be  regarded  as 
complete.  The  advantage  of  such 
memoranda  as  these  is  that  thev  are 
perfect  copies  of  the  original;  dia- 
•grams,  tables  of  statistics,  and  all  such 
matters  being  reproduced  without  er- 
ror, and  the  one  thing  that  prevents 
the  adoption  of  the  method  is  the  im- 
possibility at  present  of  getting  a  cam- 
era that  can  be  carried  without  the 
feeling  of  being  burdened. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 


INTENSIFICATION  BY  A  PERHAGANATE. 


By  T.  Thorne  Baker. 


HHE  formulae  and  methods  of 
intensification    are    so    many 
and  so  varied  that  one  would 
have  thought  there  was   no 

need  for  another,  but  if  what  the  au- 
thor of  the  method  says  is  correct,  this 
will  be  found  useful  in  cases  of  under- 
■exposure,  although,  as  we  have  often 
said,  where  the  exposure  has  been  so 
short  as  to  impress  nothing  in  the 
<leeper  shadows,  no  intensifier  or 
method  of  intensification  will  be  of 
use.  The  article  was  a  paper  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  reported  by  The  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 

Permanganate  has  changed  its  po- 
sition nowadays,  as  far  as  intensifica- 
tion is  concerned,  and  has  evolved 
from  auxiliary  to  principal.  Thus  we 
find  that  many  years  ago  it  was  used 
in  connection  with  an  iodine  method 
of  intensifying;  the  negative  was 
^'bleached"  in  a  solution  containing  .2 
per  cent,  of  iodine  and  .4  per  cent,  of 
■potassium  iodide,  i.e.,  left  until  it  had 
assumed  a  bluish-green  tint;  it  was 


next  immersed  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate,  when  the 
silver  iodide  produced  in  the  first  proc- 
ess caused  the  precipitation  upon  the 
image  of  manganic  oxide.  The  treat- 
ment with  permanganate  was,  how- 
ever, only  of  secondary  importance, 
the"  chief  intensification  being  caused 
by  the  increased  opacity  of  the  partly 
rehalogenized  image. 

Some  time  ago  the  use  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  was  suggested 
with  subsequent  development  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  the  red  deposit  at  first 
formed  being  decomposed  by  the  ox- 
alate, and  manganic  oxide  or  low 
manganese  compounds  being  formed 
which  gave  the  required  intensifica- 
tion. 

By  combining  partial  rehalogeniza- 
tion,  however,  with  the  action  of  per- 
manganate, a  better  eflFect  is  produced, 
and  the  result  is  an  intensification 
which  is  of  especial  advantage  in  the 
case  of  under-exposed  negatives,  as 
the  details  in  the  shadows  are  brought 
up  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 
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The  permanganate  solution  is  pre- 
pared with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
therefore  contains  a  small  percentage 
of  chlorine,  as  can  be  at  once  detected 
by  its  smell.  The  proportion  of  per- 
manganate to  acid  may  vary  from  2 :  2 
to  2:1,  the  latter  being  most  satis- 
factory. 

PERMANGANATE  BATH. 

Potassium  permanganate ..  2  grammes 

Hydrochloric  acid  (cone.) i  cc. 

Water 100  cc. 

The  negative,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  washed,  is  placed  in  this 
bath  for  a  period  betwen  one  ahd  three 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  image 
is  transformed  into  a  reddish-pink, 
and  apparently  loses  very  much  in 
density.  The  clear  portions  become 
chiefly  discolored,  but  no  chemical  ef- 


fect seems  to  take  place  in  them,  ast 
on  subsequent  development  they  agaia 
become  clear  and  white. 

A  short  rinse  only,  in  water,  is  ad- 
visable between  the  use  of  the  above- 
bath  and  redevelopment;  too  long^ 
washing  appears  to  lessen  the  intensi- 
fication. 

Any  organic  alkaline  developer  may 
be  used,  but  hydroquinone  with  caus- 
tic soda  is  recommended.  The  red' 
plate,  when  immersed  in  the  devel- 
oper, quickly  becomes  .  brown,  and' 
finally  black,  and  as  already  stated,, 
the  whites  again  become  perfectly 
clear.  A  short  washing  in  water  con- 
cludes the  process. 

The  effect  on  the  gradation,  photo- 
metrically estimated,  is  fairly  even,  but 
the  contrasts  are  slightly  reduced. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  THREE-COLOR  WORK. 


The  following  notes  by  Dr.  Koenig  on 
some  of  the  practical  difficulties  met  with 
by  three-color  workers,  which  appear  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Photo graphische 
Mitteilungen,  will  be  found  of  considerable 
interest. 

THE    BLUE    FILTER. 

The  blue  filter  is  the  least  troublesome  to 
adjust,  for  even  when  a  panchromatic  plate, 
which  is  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  yel- 
low, is  used  for  the  yellow  printing  nega- 
tive, it  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  the  blue 
filter  absorbs  the  yellow  and  yellowish 
green.  As  a  rtatter  of  fact,  negatives  of 
equal  character  will  be  obtained  with  a  red- 
dish violet  and  a  pure  blue  filter.  If  the 
blue  filter  transmits  the  green  up  to  the  E 
line,  it  can  still  be  used,  for  with  the  short 
exposures  required  for  the  blue,  this  green 
will  not  act.  It  is  quite  another  matter, 
however,  if  the  blue  filter  is  damped  with 
yellow,  and  requires  a  comparatively  long 
exposure,  so  that  that  for  the  red  appears 
comparatively  short.  The  author  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  it  is  somewhat  mis- 
1**3Hing  to  give  only  the  relative  exposures 


for  a  given  set  of  filters  with  a  given  plate^ 
and  it  is  obvious  that  to  get  a  true  state- 
ment the  necessary  increase  by  the  blue- 
filter  must  be  stated. 

THE  GREEN   FILTER. 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  difficult 
filter  to  make  correctly.  If  the  extreme  red 
is  transmitted,  it  can  do  but  little  harm,  as- 
the  panchromatic  plates  are  not  sensitive  to- 
such  light.  The  new  green  filter  of  the 
Hochst  dye  works  absorbs  also  this  extreme 
red. 

In  the  first  place,  the  green  filter  must 
dampen  the  blue  so  strongly  that  the  green 
and  yellow  can  act  sufficiently.  According^ 
to  the  yellow-green  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates  used  must  the  damping  of  the  blue- 
be  adjusted.  With  plates  strongly  sensitive 
to  yellowish  green,  this  blue  damping  need 
not  be  so  great  as  with  those  plates  which 
are  less  sensitive  to  yellow-green.  As  al- 
most all  yellow-green  sensitive  plates  have 
their  maximum  in  the  yellow  or  yellow- 
green,  it  is  also  necessary  to  dampen  the 
yellow   or   yellow-green;   the  time   of  ex- 
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posure  is  thus  naturally  prolonged,  and  so 
that  the  green,  for  which  the  plates  are 
always  less  sensitive,  can  thus  act  suffi- 
ciently. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  pushing  the 
damping  of  the  blue  and  yellow  too  far? 
If  the  blue  is  damped  too  much,  or  if  for 
the  negative  exposure  an  additive  filter  (as 
used  for  projection),  which  cuts  the  blue 
out  absolutely,  be  used,  the  blue  will  not 
be  opaque  on  the  red  negative,  so  that  in 
printing  a  lot  of  red  will  print  in  the  blue, 
and  violets  will  be  obtained  instead  of  blues. 
If  we  had  an  ideal  dye  for  staining  the  blue 
print,  such  as  bluish-gren  with  as  narrow 
an  absorption  band  as  possible,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  greatest  color  purity  (as  de- 
scribed by  von  Huebl  in  "Three-color  Pho- 
tography"), we  could  then  completely  cut 
out  the  blue  by  the  green  filter,  and  a  pure 
blue  would  be  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
the  greenish  blue  with  the  bluish  red. 
Since,  however,  our  blue-green  dyes,  which 
are  stable  to  light,  are  not  sufficiently  pure, 
the  admixture  of  this  with  red  would  give 
only  a  dirty  color,  and  therefore  we  must 
try  to  obtain  our  blue  dense  in  the  red 
printing  negative. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  damp  the  yel- 
low too  much,  the  filter  will  also  cut  out 
some  of  the  orange;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
orange  would  be  as  little  rpresented  as  the 
red,  and  would  therefore  be  reproduced  too 
red. 

In  practice  it  will  be  found  more  satis- 
factory to  damp  the  blue  rather  too  strongly 
than  too  little.  It  is  obviously  the  lesser 
fault  for  the  pure  blue,  which  so  rarely 
occurs,  to  appear  a  little  too  red,  than  for 
the  green,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with, 
to  be  a  dirty  brown. 

THE    RED    FILTER. 

The  preparation  of  this  filter  is  undoubt- 
edly much  easier  than  that  of  the  green. 
Violet,  blue,  and  blue-green  must  be  abso- 
lutely cut  out;  red,  yellow,  and  yellowish- 
green  must  be  transmitted.  In  conjunction 
with  good  red-sensitive  plates  all  red  filters, 
whether  they  incline  to  a  red  or  yellow  tint, 
will  be  satisfactory;  it  is  only  when  unsat- 
isfactory red-sensitizers  are  used  that  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  red  filter. 

Although  the  spectroscope  is  so  indis- 
pensable for  testing  filters  and  sensitizers, 


the  practical  worker  must  take  care  not  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  spectroscopic  re- 
sults. The  colors  of  objects,  which  we 
have  to  photograph,  are  not  spectrum  col- 
ors, and  the  absorption-  curves  of  filters  and 
the  sensitizing  of  dyes  are  too  frequently 
inclined  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
action  of  these  things.  If  the  results  of 
spectroscopic  tests  are  controlled  by  prac- 
tical three-color  work,  some  odd  surprises 
may  be  encountered.  Two  green  filters,  for 
instance,  which,  tested  spectroscopically, 
show  a  distinct  difference  in  the  limits  of 
the  absorption,  will  give  with  a  practical 
test  absolutely  identical  negatives;  blue  fil- 
ters of  the  most  different  hues  will  give 
faultless  yellow  printing  negatives,  and  so 
on. 

The'  same  applies  to  sensitizers.  Ethyl- 
red,  which  in  the  spectrogram  shows  a 
somewhat  fainter  minimum  in  the  blue- 
green  than  pinachrom,  gives  with  a  camera 
test,  behind  the  same  green  filter  with 
equal  exposure,  always  less  density  in  the 
green  than  the  latter  dye.  Hence  that  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  pinachrom  is  one  of  the 
best  sensitizers  for  green.  Dr.  Aarland, 
notwithstanding  the  experience  proved  by 
our  innumerable  three-color  negatives,, 
states  that  plates  sensitized  with  pinachrom 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  the  green. 

The  best  practical  test  is  to  expose  in  one 
camera  behind  the  one  filter  plates  of  the 
same  mother  emulsion  sensitized  with  the 
different  dyes.  Undoutbedly  that  dye  is  the 
better  sensitizer  for  practical  work,  which 
cceteris  paribus  gives  with  equal  exposure 
the  better  negative  of  the  two. 

THE    SENSITIZERS. 

Ethyl-red,  introduced  by  Dr.  Miethe,  was 
the  first  dye  which  made  a  plate  sufficiently 
panchromatic,  that  is,  sensitive  to  all  colors. 
With  more  careful  testing,  it  was  found 
that  the  panchromatism  of  the  ethyl-red 
plates  left  much  to  be  desired,  for  the  sensi- 
tiveness scarcely  extends  beyond  the  D  line. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  as  Dr.  Miethe's 
results  have  proved,  excellent  three-color 
work  can  be  done  with  ethyl-red  plates,  a 
proof  of  the  previous  statement  as  to  the 
spectroscopic  tests;  for,  from  a  spectro- 
gram one  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  use  this  dye  for  the 
blue-printing  plate  in  trichromatic  work. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  must  again  give 
the  spectrogram  credit,  if  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed with  ethyl-red  plates  in  obtaining  suffi- 
cient reproduction  of  the  deep  red.  In  this, 
pinachrom  has  made  an  important  advance; 
it  gives  in  the  extreme  red  not  only  suffi- 
ciently dense  negatives,  but  cuts  down  the 
exposure  enormously,  as  compared  with' 
ethyl-red.  As  the  plates  sensitized  with 
pinachrom  possess,  as  already  mentioned, 
good  green-sensitiveness,  this  dye  is  un- 
questionably, up  to  the  present,  the  best 
panchromatic  sensitizer.  According  to  the 
author's  latest  experiments,  it  is  advisable 
to  omit  the  ammonia  in  sensitizing  with  * 
pinachrom ;  the  plates  thus  prepared  are  not 
markedly  less  sensitive.*  They  work  quite 
clean,  and  will  keep  absolutely  free  from 
fog  for  four  months. 

The  ratio  of  exposures  for  the  pinachrom 
bathed  plates  behind  the  filters  made  by  the 
Hoechst  dye  works  is  as  1 14 13.  As  the  blue 
filter  prolongs  the  exposures  about  four 
times,  the  total  duration  of  exposure  is 
about  thirty-two  times  as  long  as  an  ordi- 
nary exposure  under  similar  conditions. 

PINACYANOL. 

Although  very  careful  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  author  with  the  iso- 
cyanines,  pinachrom  has  proved  to  be  the 
dye  which  most  satisfies  the  requirements 
in  practical  trichromatic  work.  In  very  rare 
cases,  however,  it  may  happen  that  pina- 
chrom will  not  give  a  satisfactory  repro- 
duction of  deep  red  or  dark  brown  colors, 
as  the  sensitizing  power  of  this  dye  does 
not  extend  into  the  extreme  red.  Some  of 
the  older  cyanines,  especially  ethyl-cyanine, 
act  better,  but  the  last  named,  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  fog  and  forming  spots, 
is  not  desirable.  Pinacyanol,  a  new  dye 
prepared  by  the  Hoechst  dye  works,  com- 
bines with  the  good  qualities  of  the  iso- 
cyanines  a  power  of  sensitizing  into  the 
extreme  red  which  is  extraordinary!    Pina- 


cyanol forms  beautiful  green  crystals  which 
dissolve  in  water  with  a  blue-violet  color, 
and  in  alcohol  with  a  pure  blue  tint  This 
new  dye  differs  from  the  old  and  the  iso- 
cyanines  by  its  stability  to  acids,  for  whilst 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  older  dyes  are 
completely  decolorized  by  the  least  trace  of 
acid,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  acid  is  re- 
quired to  discharge  the  color  of  pinacyanol. 
Pinacyanol,  used  like  pinachrom,  gives 
clean- working,  very  sensitive  plates  that 
will  keep,  which,  behind  a  red  filter,  require 
a  somewhat  shorter  exposure  than  a  pina- 
chrom-bathed  plate.  With  equal  density  in 
the  whites  and  yellows,  the  blue  printing 
negative  on  the  pinacyanol  plate  shows  a 
much  better  rendering  of  deep  red. 

For  preparing  panchromatic  plates,  how- 
ever, pinacyanol  is  not  otherwise  applicable, 
for  it  has  practically  no  sensitizing  action  in 
the  green.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  work 
a  pinacyanol  plate  in  a  deep  green  light,  of 
the  tint  of  about  the  F  line,  with  tolerable 
safety.  For  those  who  lay  stress  upon  the 
obtention  of  all  three-color  negatives  on  one 
plate,  pinacyanol  is  useless.  Admixtures 
with  other  dyes,  such  as  ethyl-red,  pina- 
chrom, or  erythrosine  have  given  no  useful 
results,  for  the  green  sensitiveness,  which  is 
with  such  plates  so  desirable,  is,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  pinacyanol,  much  lowered. 

It  would  be,  doubtless,  an  advance  to  use 
only  one  dye,  which  should  give  the  same 
character  of  negative  for  all  three  negatives. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  hitherto  er>'throsine 
has  been  used  for  the  green  and  cyaninc  for 
the  red,  and  these  two  dyes  give  negatives 
of  totally  different  characters,  for  erythro- 
sine gives  hard  negatives  and  cyanine  tends 
to  flatness. 

Pinacyanol  further  possesses  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  isocyanines,  namely,  that  it 
does  not  markedly  alter  the  gradation  of  the 
plates.— r/te  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 


*  The  decrdse  in  sensitiveness  is  only  one-fifih  by  the  omission  of  ammonia.      See  fl.J.    /».,   October  i?. — Ens. 


PHOTO-SECESSION. 

An  exhibition  of  Model  French  Pictorial  Photography  (Gumprints) 
will  be  held  at  the  Little  Galleries  of  the  Photo-Secession,  291  Fifth 
Avenue  (between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Streets),  New  York,  open- 
ing on  January  Twenty-Fourth.  The  Galleries  are  open  from  Ten 
A.  M.  till  Six  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
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EXAMINATION  PAPERS  OF  THE  LONDON  CITY  GUILDS. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
London  City  Fathers,  instead  of  bothering 
themselves  with  politics  or  trying  to  grab 
grafters,  of  which  there  is  none  to  grab, 
carry  on  a  lot  of  evening  schools  in  which 
aro  taught,  amongst  other  things,  everything 
connected  with  photography,  and  for  fees 
that  are  merely  nominal.  But,  sad  to  say, 
things  that  cost  little  are  generally  valued 
according  to  their  cost  rather  than  to  their 
value.  They  have  recently  held  examina- 
tions, of  which  Photography  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say,  and  when  our  readers  have  read 
and  studied  the  papers  which  follow  they 
will  have  little  difficulty  of  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  there  has  been  in- 
attention or  a  degree  of  thickheadedness 
that  they  had  not  supposed.  Hear  what 
Photography  says : 

*'The  report  of  the  city  and  guilds'  ex- 
aminations  has  been  issued,  and   amongst 
other  extracts  it  contains  is  one  from  the 
report    of   the   examiners    in   photography. 
The  standard  of  the  previous  two  years  has 
scarcely    been    maintained,    they    observe. 
'The  best  papers  were  very  good,  but  there 
was    too    high    a    proportion    of    inferior 
papers,   and   a   superabundance   of  verbose 
answers  which  did  not  really  reply  to  the 
particular   question   asked.     At    the    same 
time,  there  was  evidence  of  a  very  consid- 
erable   amount   of   careful    teaching.     The 
knowledge  of  photographic  optics   was   on 
the   whole  better.*     In  honors  the  general 
knowledge  of  processes  was  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, but  very  few  candidates  showed  any 
accurate    knowledge    of    the    chemistry    of 
photographic  processes,  and  in  general  there 
was  a  lack  of  that  knowledge  of  scientific 
principles     underlying     various     processes 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  can- 
didates  in   this   grade.     The   work   at   the 
practical  part  of  the  examination,  the  exam* 
iners  state,  was  done  better  and  more  ex- 
peditiously than  in  previous  years,'  and  the 
specimen    work   sent   in   was   better.     The 
report  is,  we  think,   a  satisfactory  one   in 
spite  of  its  tone  of  disappointment.     One 
must  always  make  allowance  for  the  frame 
of  mind  of  examiners,  which  is  habitually 
prone  to  take  the  pessimistic  view.     In  the 
meantime,  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  in- 


clined to  try  how  far  their  own  photo- 
graphic knowledge  would  have  secured  rec- 
ognition in  the  examination  will  find  the 
questions  that  were  set  in  the  written  paper 
reprinted  this  week  on  page  397.  These 
questions,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
supplemented  by  a  practical  examination, 
and  the  honors  paper  was  only  open  to 
those  who  had  already  passed  in  the  ordi- 
nary grade." 

The  following  are  the  questions,  eleven 
in  the  ordinary  grade  and  twelve  in  the 
honors,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
in  the  ordinary  grade,  if  they  had  been 
all  touched  upon  in  the  teaching  course,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  where  the  difficulty 
lay  in  giving  at  least  a  fairly  correct  answer 
to  every  one.  The  figures  in  brackets  indi- 
cate the  maximum  value  of  the  complete 
answer,  and  as  eight  of  the  eleven  or  twelve 
were  required  lo  be  tackled  we  hardly  un- 
derstand why  the  editor  of  Photography 
thinks  it  might  be  hard  for  a  clever  worker 
to  make  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  of 
the  ordinary  grade.  He  might  be  clever  in 
the  sense  of  doing  good  work,  but  he  loses 
more  than  half  the  pleasure  of  his  pastime 
or  profession  if  he  knows  so  little  about  it. 
However,  our  readers  can  judge  for  them- 
selves; and  to  encourage  them  to  look  into 
the  matter  we  shall  give  a  prize  of  five 
dollars  for  the  best  paper  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  ordinary  grade. 

ORDINARY   GRADE. 

Eight  questions  only  to  be  attempted. 

1.  If  you  were  buying  a  high-class  new 
lens  for  general  purposes,  what  qualities 
would  you  require  it  to  have,  and  how 
would  you  test  it  to  ascertain  whether  it 
really  possessed  them?     (30  marks.) 

2.  It  might  happen  that,  although  the 
image  was  sharply  defined  on  the  focus- 
ing screen,  the  developed  image  on  the 
photographic  plate  was  not  sharp.  What 
are  the  possible  causes  of  this  difference, 
and  how  would  you  find  out  to  which 
cause  the  defect  was  due  in  any  particular 
case?     (25.) 

3.  What  are  the  more  common  defects 
in  wet  collodion  negatives,  and  what  are 
their  causes  and  remedies?     (25.) 
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4.  Describe  fully  how  you  would  de- 
velop, fix,  wash,  and  dry  a  length  of  roll 
film  exposed  in  a  hand  camera  in  a  very 
bright  light  Give  the  formula  for  your 
developer  and  fixing  bath  respectively.  (30.) 

5.  Describe,  with  sketches  If  possible, 
the  arrangement  of  glass  and  blinds  that 
you  prefer  in  a  portrait  studio.  Describe 
your  favorite  method  of  lighting  the  sitter 
tor  a  "head  and  bust"  portrait.     (25.) 

6.  If  you  have  to  photograph  a  gronp  of 
people  out  of  doors,  what  kind  of  back- 
ground and  lighting  do  you  prefer,  and  how 
would  you  arrange  the  people  composing 
the  group?    Give  reasons,     (25.) 

7.  You  are  required  to  produce  on  bro- 
mide paper  a  photographic  copy  of  a  line 
drawing.  Describe  fully  the  various  steps 
ill  the  production  of  the  negative  and  prim, 
and  give  fornnilfe  for  the  various  solutions 
used.  Give  reasons  for  any  special  proced- 
ure or  precautions.     (30.) 

8.  Describe  how  you  would  wash  thor- 
oughly (a)  negatives  and  (6)  prints,  if 
running  water  were  not  obtainable.  Give 
reasons  for  your  methods.      (25.) 

9.  What  do  you  know  about  the  proper- 
ties of  formalin  and  its  uses  in  photogra- 
phy?    (20) 

10.  What  are  the  uses  of  metabisul- 
phites  in  photography,  and  what  are  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  ordinary  sulphites?  Give  a  formula 
for  a  developer  made  up  with  potassium  bi- 
sulphite.     (25.) 


Tibe  the 
met    with    on    gela 
gel  ati  no -bromide  prints,  and  ge  latino-chlor- 
ide prirts.     State  in  what  cases  they 
removed,  and  how.     Explain  the  cai 
each  stain  as  far  as  you  can.     (30.) 


when  enlarging  by  artificial  light  in  order 
to  secure  (a)  good  definition  and  (fc)  uni- 
form illumination.  Give  reasons,  and  illus- 
trate your  answer  by  diagrams.  Mention 
any  special  difficulties  that  may  arise  with 
particular  sources  of  light,  such  as  incan- 
descent gas,  and  explain  how  you  would 
surmount  them.      (30.) 

4.  Describe  printing  processes  for  copy- 
ing engineer's  drawings  (a)  as  white  lines 
on  a  black  ground,  (fi)  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground,  and  (c)  white  lines  an  a  blue 
ground.  Explain  the  chemical  reactions  on 
which  the  several  processL's  are  based.  (30.) 

5.  Discuss  as  fully  as  you  can  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantnges  of  pyro- 
gallol  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  newer  de- 
velopers on  the  other,  for  the  development 
of  negatives  on  gclatino-broniidc  plates  for 
(0)  portraits  and  (,b)  landscapes.     (25.) 

6.  Explain  fully  how  you  would  develop 
plates  which  were  somewhat  stale,  and  the 
exposures  of  which   were  uncertain.     Give 

7.  What  do  you  know  about  the  appear- 
ance and  properties  of  the  following  sub- 
stances, and  their  respective  uses  in  photog- 
raphy: Formalin,  potassiimi  met  a  hi  sulphite, 
cadmium  bromide,  xinc  bromide,  acetone, 
gluci'Se.  de."ttrin,  hydrogen  peroxide?     (25.) 


ins   most   commonly 
-bromide    negatives 


he 


Eight  qucslions  only  lo  bi-  alleinfted. 

1.  What  do  you  know  about  the  action 
of  light  on  mixtures  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate with  organic  substances?  In  what 
photographic  processs  is  this  action  utilized. 
and  in  what  way?     (30  marks.) 

2.  Describe  fully  the  preparation  of  col- 
lodio-bromide  emulsion  for  lantern  slides. 
Describe  also  the  method  of  developing  the 
exposed  plates,  and  give  formula  for  the 
developers  you  use.      (25.) 

3.  Describe  all  the  adjustments  required 
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8.  Hon  would  you  prepare  a  rapid  (jel- 
attno-bromide  emulsion?  Explain  the  rea- 
sors  for  the  various  steps  in  the  process, 
and  state  what  chemical  chants  take  place. 
(25-) 

g.  Deiicribe  in  detail  the  production  of 
a  photographic  transparency  in  natural  col- 
ors by  the  three-color  process.  Explain  the 
principles  on  which  the  nielhod  depends. 
(30.) 

10.  What  do  you  know  about  the  theory 
and  practice  of  printing  on  platimim?  What 
are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  process?     (20.) 

11.  Describe  (he  construction,  action,  and 
use  of  a  telephoto  lens,  lllustralc  your  an- 
swer by  diagrams.     (25.) 

12.  Discuss  as  fully  as  you  can  the  re- 
semblances and  differences  between  the  ef- 
fects on  the  photographic  image  of  the  use 


of  (n)  a  rising  and  swing  camera  front, 
with  a  hxed  back,  and  (b)  a  rising  but 
rigid  camera  front  and  a  swing  back.   (25.) 

Oar  HootUr  C<anp*titioB. 
The  standing  award  of  Five  Dollars  each 
month  for  the  best  pictures  suitable  for  il- 
lustration brings  us  many  pictures  marked 
"For  Competition"  which  really  ought  to 
be  sent  to  "Our  Portfolio."  Our  object  is 
lo  induce  some  of  our  advanced  readers  to 
send  pictures  which  we  can  reproduce  as 
an  inspiration  to  others.  The  editors  re- 
serve the  right  to  withhold  the  award  or 
divide  it  according  to  the  merit  of  the  en- 
tries, if  there  is  no  one  deemed  worthy  of 
the  full  amount.  The  awards  this  month 
are  Herbert  P.  Dahlen,  first,  and  J.  E. 
Whitehouse,  second. 


Sprlan.  II- Y.    The  coup 


2057.  H.  C.  Habwood.— "In  a  Beech 
Wood."  The  photograph  hardly  bears  out 
the  title,  as,  instead  of  the  appearance  of 
what  is  generally  understood  as  a  wood 
here  is  only  one  tree  of  any  size,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  ones.  It  is  a  fairly  good  pho- 
tograph, but  with  no  pictorial  quality,  with 
nothing,  indeed,  that  would  have  induced  us 
to  expose  a  plate  on  it.  It  includes  no  ob- 
ject of  more  interest  than  another,  nothing 
on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  nor  anything 
su^ested  more  than  is  seen.  It  is  simply 
a  ciinglomeration  of  tree  inuik  and  leave* 
scattered  all  over  the  space;  well  photo- 
graphed but  not  worth  photographing. 
Study  the  picturesque,  learn  lo  sec.  the 
basis  of  all  photography,  as  without  the 
knowledge  of  what  will  make  a  picture  you 
never  can  make  one.  Already  you  have 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  ot  the  technique 
essential  lo  good  work;  already  you  can 
make  a  good  photograph,  and  now  you  have 


only  to  study  the  art  of  picture  making  lo 
make  pictures.  Never  forget,  however,  that 
while  photography  is  essential  to  the  making 
of  pictures  by  photography,  the  very  high- 
est class  of  photography  is  not  necessarily 
pictorial  or  with  any  claim  to  be  a  pict)irc. 
Some  of  our  professional  brethren  make 
photographs  that  in  their  technique  are  sim- 
ply perfect ;  but'  although  they  are  portraits 
they  have  not  a  trace  of  a  claim  to  be  ar- 

2058.  R.  H.  Gay.— "Westbrook."  Just 
why  this  is  sent  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  it 
reminds  us  of  a  story  told  of  the  late  Al- 
bert Smith,  one  of  Britain's  humorists  and 
entertainers,  who  with  a  party  of  friends 
was  spending  the  niglit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Photography  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  was  (he  subject  of  conversa- 
tion when  he  startled  them  by  saying  that 
he  was  going  out  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  mountain.     He  returned  in  a  few  min- 
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two  tones,  wliite  and  grayish  black^white 
where  direct  light  has  fallen  and  black  ev- 
erywhere else.  Learn  to  fociis  better  and 
to  give  a  proper  exposure,  or  at  least  suf- 
ficient expos  I!  re,  and  don' I  be  satisfied  with 
anything  like  this,  as  it  is  really  not  worth 
printing. 

2060.  F.  E.  Weeks.— "A  Foggy  Morn- 
ing" is  a  good  representation  of  its  title, 
but  it  takes  something  more  to  make  it 
worth  photographing — a  fairly  good  subject, 
and  this  is  not  that.  It  may  be  divided  into 
two,  a  mass  of  foliage  and  a  part  of  a  plain 
iron  bridge,  and  neither  of  sufficient  interest 
to  attract  the  attention  or  with  one  point 
of  interest  greater  than  another.  While 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  adds  greater 
interest  to  a  landscape  than  a  foggy  morn- 
ing, and  this  is  a  good  photograph,  it  is 
of  a  subject  hardly  worth  photographing 
nnless  as  a  study  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the   suitable   subject   and  condi- 


H.  C. 


Mies,  in  his  hand  a  dripping  wet  plate,  but 
with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  image  on 
it.  "What  do  you  think  of  that?"  he  said, 
«howing  the  plate;  to  which  one  of  them 
said :  "Why,  there  is  nothing  on  it,"  "Noth- 
ing on  it !''  exclaimed  he.  "what  did  you 
<xpecl?  Do  you  think  that  photography 
can  make  visible  pictures  in  the  dark?"  We 
are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  you 
must  have  made  this  exposure  in  the  dark, 
because  there  is  hardly  anything  but  black- 
ness on  the  square  of  paper.  True,  there 
is  a  small  hit  of  while  that  may  have  been 
sky  and  another  equally  small  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground  that  may  have  been  water. 
but  all  else  is  simply  blackened  paper,  and 
paper  as  black  as  development  can  make  it. 
It  may  have  been  a  good  snbjecl.  but  from 
an    absurdly    short   exposure   and    a    much 


aoSi.  Jane  McKelvie.  —  "The  Bums' 
Monument  at  .Ayr."  a  print  about  three  by 
three,  showing  markedly  the  use  of  the  ht- 
tle  family  of  kodaks  as  a  means  of  making 
pictorial  memoranda  on  tour.    The  monu- 


too  long  dcvelopmei 
of  material. 

2059,  A,  W.  Sthi 
print  we  guess  to  b 
sent  a  part  of  a  fteh 
com.  but  in  conseqin 
posure  and  a  too  I 
especially    from 


It    i 


mply  a  waste 

Ki.EB, — This  nameless 
an  attempt  to  rep  re - 
with  a  few  shocks  of 
cc  of  a  loo  short  ex- 
ig  development,  and 
of   proper   foc:i 


mds  o 


it  dif- 


rcly   guesswork.      There    ; 


ficult  from  i'ts  surroundings  to  get  it  with- 
out obstruction ;  and  tiie  great  expanse  of 
roof  in  the  foregroiuid  of  this  considerably 
mars  it  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  but 
by  lowering  the  tone  of  the  roof,  printing 
it  deeper,  it  would  be  very  much  improved. 
That  is,  the  eye  would  then  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  monument  rather  than  the  white 
roof.  Il  is.  however,  a  good  photograph, 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  from 
it  that  is  equally  good. 

2062.  S.  V.  Ci.owNEV. — "The  Woodman" 
is  an  excellent  photograph  and  would  have 
been  an  equally  excellent  portrait  but  for 
one  serious  fault:  he  is  evidently  sitting 
for  his  portrait,  a  wooden  figure  without 
either  action  or  rest.  Technically— that  is, 
as  a  photograph — it  is  as  near  as  may  be 
faultless,  but  the  more  it  is  studied  the 
more  it  becomes  evident  that  the  figure 
has  been  arranged  or  posed,  and  that  it  is 
without  life,  one  being  able,  as  it  were,  to 
feel  that  the  photographer,  as  in  the  old 
days,  has  jusl  said.  "There,  now,  just  be 
still  and  keep  your  eyes  on  this  mark."  Such 


A  CARMEH  srnsr 
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good  photography  deserves  sufficient  study 
lo  enable  you  to  get  out  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body  of  the  man. 

3063.  W.  H.  LL'CKHAUt^.— "The  Milk- 
maid." There  is  no  objection  to  your  send- 
ing two  or  more  prints  for  our  selection, 
so  long  as  you  understand  that  we  shall 
only  notice  one.  Of  the  two  now  sent  we 
select  the  rectangle  rather  than  the  upright, 
although  the  laller  is  the  helter  because 
the  simpler,  its  serious  fault  heing  that  the 
figure  is  evidently  posed,  standing  to  he 
photographed ;  while  in  lliat  we  have  chos- 
en she  is  in  action,  just  on  her  way  from 
the  milking. 

The  byre  (cow's  stable  we  caimot  get 
used  lo)  is  partly  covered  by  Virginia  or 
other  creeper,  and  there  is  nothing  artiii- 
cial  about  the  figure,  as  is  too  often  visible 
with  figures  dres.scd  up  lo  represent  what 
they  are  not,  and.  although  the  print  might 
be  cut  in  two  without  injury  to  the  half  in 
which  she  is.  the  object  on  the  left,  a 
square  opening  for  some  p.irpose  in  the 
wall,  is  not  sufficiently  obtrusive  to  t.ike 
the  attention  from  the  principal  object,  the 
milkmaid.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  b.-sl 
little  pictures  that  we  have  seen  for  .siinie 
liilie.     See  "Answers." 

2064.  John  Kirk,— "Feeding-Time."  a 
child  feeding  chickens,  is  one  of  the  class 
of  pictures  that  In  the  otdcn  times  would 
have  been  a  sure  prizc-laker;  one  in  which 
the  technique  is  simply  perfect  even  to  the 
toiling  down  of  the  sky.  You  have  here 
one  of  those  things  .so  difficult  to  secure— 
a  photograph  of  a  child  without  apparent 
consciousness  on  her  part,  without  any  ap- 
parent knowledge  thai  she  !■<  being  photo- 
graphed. And  better  still,  she  is  shown  in 
aclion.  doing  snmcthhig.  The  story  t'lld  is 
that  .she  has  among  her  charge  one  that 
is  a  favorile.  and  is  busy  seiirching  in  the 
basin  for  some  lithil  for  it.  It  is  a  very 
prelly  lillle  picture  and  one  that  would  bear 
enlarging  lo.   say.   10x8  with  advantage. 

2065.  G.  S.  SM,M.[.woin.— ".\  Cottage 
Home"  is  a  very  good  photograph  of  a  very 
badly  placed  subject,  a  collage  the  front 
elevation  o[  which  is  also  its  gable  end. 
tilling  nearly  the  whole  spnce.  leaving  only 
room  enough  for  a  part  of  a  tree;  and  to 
make  the  matter  worse  three  figures  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  door.  very,  very  evi- 


dently standing  to  be  photographed.  They 
are  doubtless  good  likenesses,  the  mother 
and  the  two  boys  of  whom  she  is  laudably 
proud :  and  ihere  is  about  the  whole  con- 
cern something  that  leads  us  to  feci  that 
it  is  a  happy  home,  which  is  far  better  than 
had  it  been  only  a  picturesque  one.  Not 
knowing  anything  of  its  surrotmdings.  wc 
cannot,  of  course,  say  just  how  we  should 
have  photographed  it.  but  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  a  hoiise  never  shows  well 
taken  straight  on.  and  should  never  be 
placed  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  space;  nor  should  fignres  ever 
be  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  compo- 
sition unless  when  they  and  nothing  but 
Ihem  is  of  importance;  nor.  wherever  they 
are  placed,  .should  they  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  stifF  as  lay  iignres  staring  into  the  cam- 
era. As  we  have  already  said,  technically 
Ihe  photograph  is  e.tceHert.  and  now  that 
you  can  do  so  well  photographically,  you 
should  give  your  attention  lo  the  pictori.il. 
2o(A.  F.  A,  HnRNii:)W.— "The  Spirit  of 
Industry,"  In  this  we  have  an  upright  sheet 
of  paper  with  a  little  less  than  the  lower 
half  a  deep  brownish  black,  and  the  rest, 
the  larger  half,  of  the  same  color,  only  a 
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shade  lighter.  The  darker  part  may  be 
taken  for  the  foreground,  and  its  somewhat 
irregular  line  the  horizon.  Rising  from  the 
horizon  is  a  blacker  line,  doubtless  a  chim- 
ney,  with  black  smoke  pouring  from  its 
mouth.  A  little  to  the  right  of  this  rises 
another  and  much  smaller  chimney,  around 
which  are  several  cloud-like  masses  of  a 
still  lighter  color  intended  to  represent 
steam,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  a  puzzle  for 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  but  he 
who  can  bring  enough  of  that  to  it  will 
find  more  than  at  first  glance  seemed 
possible.  Suppression  is  certainly  carried 
to  the  limit,  but  the  oftener  we  go  to  it  the 
more  we  find  and  the  better  we  like  it.  It 
is  impressionism  carried  to  the  extreme  and 
without  anything  approaching  a  trace  of 
definition,  and  yet  we  feel  its  influence  and, 
if  possible  of  reproduction,  are  sure  that  our 
readers  would  feel  it  too;  but  fear  the 
engraver  will  turn  it  down  as  something 
beyond  his  power. 

2067.  F.  F.  SoRNBERGER. — "Among  Oaks 
and  Hickories,"  to  which  should  have  been 
added  "In  Winter,"  as  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  a  better  representation 
thereof  than  we  generally  see.  It  is  an 
excellent  photograph  and  one  in  which  both 
snow  and  trees  are  properly  rendered,  a 
proof  that  it  is  possible  to  do  full  justice 
to  both  in  a  way  that  is  rarely  done.  The 
only  fault  with  the  picture  is  the  entire 
lack  of  atmosphere,  the  most  distant  objects 
being  as  well  defined  as  the  footsteps  in 
the  snow  in  the  immediate  foreground. 

2068.  R.  Seward. — The  unnamed  print, 
if  print  it  can  be  called,  is  a  puzzle  both  as 
to  what  it  is  intended  to  be  and  why  it 
should  have  been  sent.  A  sheet  of  per- 
fectly black  paper,  a  portion  of  a  face, 
merely  a  part  of  a  nose  and  part  of  a  cheek, 
and  a  portion  of  a  hand,  or  rather  a  finger 
and  part  of  the  back,  the  finger  evidently 
pointing  to  something  that  is  as  invisible 
as  the  body  to  which  the  parts  of  face  and 
hand  belong.  But  we  give  it  up.  What- 
ever your  intention,  you  have  succeeded 
only  in  wasting  material,  and  it  is  not  worth 
our  wasting  time  on  it. 

2069.  Carl  Krebs.— "A  Carmen  Study." 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  force  of 
the  title  as  applicable  to  a  female  figure  at 
full  length  at  the  base  of  a  tree  or  rather 


a  stump,  earnestly  looking  at  a  card,  while 
the  rest  of  the  pack,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  "deck."  is  scattered  all 
around.  But  however  applicable  the  title, 
the  photograph  is  excellent  from  a  techni- 
cal point  of  view;  probably  illustrating 
some  story  with  which  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed. Placing  and  arrangement  are  good,  and 
if  there  be  a  fault  at  all  it  is  in  a  little 
lack  of  contrast.  It  is  from  one  of  those 
negatives  that  if  it  were  ours  we  should 
enlarge  it  from  the  four  and  a  quarter  by 
three  and  a  half  to,  say,  four  diameters, 
making  an  enlarged  negative,  we  mean,  and 
in  the  printing,  by  some  of  the  well-known 
modifications  slightly  increase  the  contrast 
and  probably  infuse  a  little  of  the  desirable 
atmosphere  in  the  distance. 

2070.  H.  II.  Hull.  —  "The  Meadow 
Brook"  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  that 
make  the  work  of  "Our  Portfolio"  a  pleas- 
ure, making  us  feel  that  it  is  not  altogether 
in  vain  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  hope 
of  progress  that  had  almost  died  out.  An 
interesting  foreground  through  which  winds 
the  brook,  a  high  horizon  with  one  tree  ris- 
ing high  above  the  rest  as  if  to  point  to 
yet  higher  aims,  and  behind  all  a  well-sug- 
gested atmosphere  topped  by  just  the  kind 
of  sky  that  finishes  the  charm  of  the  whole 
composition,  and  making  altogether  a  pict- 
ure of  which  you  may  well  be  proud.  But 
why  omit  the  coupon  that  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  all  prints  sent  to  the 
"Portfolio"?  We  overlook  the  omission 
this  once,  but  in  future  it  must  be  attended 
to.  You  may  send  one  print  every  month 
if  you  like;  and  good  as  this  is,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  that  you  consider  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement. 

2071.  Forman  Hanna. — "Resting,"  a 
tree  under  which  are  two  cows,  the  one 
resting,  the  other  looking  at  the  photogra- 
pher and  wondering,  as  cows  often  do,  what 
he  is  doing,  is  a  beautifully  simple  compo- 
sition, beautiful  in  the  contrasting  position 
of  the  animals,  and  good  in  the  placing  of 
the  various  objects;  needing  only  a  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  have  made  it  a  beautiful 
picture.  But  surely  you  must  see  as  well 
as  we  that  never  were  cattle,  tree,  and  in- 
deed almost  everything  else  so  black  or  sky 
so  white  as  you  have  represented  them.  Here 
are  no  such  things  as  values,  various  shades 
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of  light  and  dark,  but  everylhing  either 
black  or  white  paper.  The  exposure  has 
been  so  much  too  short  that  while  you 
have  developed  till  the  sky  has  become,  in 
the  negative,  quite  opaque,  and  in  the  print 
whiter  than  ever  sky  was,  everything  else 
has  remained,  in  the  negative,  almost  dear 
glass,  simply  because  there  was  no  image 
impressed  on  it,  and  in  the  print  as  black 
a;  paper  can  be  made. 

Judging  from  Ihe  print,  we  should  say 
that  at  least  three  times  as  long  an  expos- 
ure should  have  been  given ;  which,  of 
course,  means  either  that  you  should  have 
given  three  times  as  long,  or  nsed  a  stop 
of  at  least  three  times  the  value.  In  other 
words,  this  only  needed  sufficient  exposure 
to  make  it  a  really  fine  picture. 

2072.  Hebbeht  p.  Dahlen.  — "June 
Roses."  The  title  should  suggest  a  sunny 
summer  day,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the 
very  opposite,  little  more,  itideed,  than  the 
darkness  of  night,  everything,  including  the 
background,  being  as  black  as  paper  can 
be  made  except  the  dress  of  the  lady  and 
what  we  presume  is  meant  to  represent  the 
roses,  and  a  grayish  straggling  foliage  in 
the  foregrotmd.  The  composition  and  ar- 
rangement are  admirable,  especially  the  pose 


of  the  rose  gatherer,  but  surely  you  never, 
at  a  time  when  roses  were  being  gathered, 
saw  a  fence  or  a  sky.  or  indeed  anything 
else  in  the  print  so  perfectly  black.  With 
an  exposure  three  or  four  times  as  long 
and  careful  development  you  would  have 
had  a  fine  picture. 

2073.  H,  H.  Harvey, — "Husking  Corn" 
is  a  good  photograph  of  a  well-arranged 
subject,  although  more  careful  development 
would  have  shown  the  necessary  detail  in 
the  husked  coni  in  the  left  foreground,  on 
which  it  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make 
it  simply  while  paper.  The  idea  of  atmos- 
phere in  the  distance  is  also  well  indicated; 
and  Ihe  only  real  fault  in  the  picture  is  in 
the  position  of  the  husker.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  his  work  he  is  silling 
to  be  photographed,  Stiff  as  a  wooden  fig< 
ure.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  essential 
that  action  should  be  indicated,  not  neces- 
sarily by  motion  with  its  required  short  ex- 
posure, but  by  the  directing  of  his  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand :  which  is  certainly  not 
ihe  case  here.  Give  your  work  a  little  more 
thinking  at  every  stage  from  arrangement 
to  final  printing,  and  you  will  do  much  bet- 
ter ;  you  are  troubled  with  the  too  c 
fault,  hurry. 
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Camera  Work.  January.  ii)o6.— This  is 
essentially  a  German  inimber  contain itig 
twelve  examples  of  the  work  of  the  "tri- 
nnivirate,"  Hngo  Henneberg,  Heinrich 
Kiihn.  and  Hans  Walzck,  who,  according 
to  V.  Matthits-Masurcii.  deserve  the  entire 
credit  for  tlic  dcveiopmctit  ill  Germany  of 
pictorial  photography  as  that  term  is  nn- 
derstood  to-day.  And  these  pictnres  are 
wonderfnl — wonderful  from  two  points  of 
view.  Ihe  commercial  and  the  pictorial. 
Taking  the  lowest  first,  surely  it  i,s  wonder- 
ful that  the  siihscriliers  to  Camrra  Work 
can  get  for  $1,50  twelve  snch  pictures,  not 
one  of  which  could  be  lK>ught  for  twice  ten 
limes  that  sum ;  and  they  are  no  less  won- 
ilcrfiil  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  They 
are  a  possession  of  which  any  lover  of  art 
may  well  feel  proud,  and  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appreciative  article  on  them 
and  their  authors  by  Maltbies-Masnren. 
they  form  an  art  education  of  much  value. 
TEie  reading  matter  is  also  well  to  the 
fore :  following  the  article  already  men- 
tioned, C.  H.  Caffin  contimies  his  talk  of 
"Verities  and  Illusions."  which  should  be 
read  by  cvervoue  who  knows  or  cares  any- 
thing about  art.  Equally  interesting,  al- 
though in  some  things  we  hardly  agree  with 
him.  is  the  criticism  of  Ihe  American  ex- 
hibits at  the  late  exhibition  of  (he  Linked 
Ring;  and  Roland  Rood  writes  well  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  I'ocus."  The  only 
fault  we  have  to  fmd  is  with  the  short  ar- 
ticle by  J,  B,  Kerfooi.  and  that,  not  with 
his  motive,  which  is  excellent,  hut  the  meth- 
od he  adopts  for  its  promulgation.  Scotch- 
men brought  up  on  Ihe  "ten  comcnand- 
nients"  are  apl  to  feel  a  shiver  when  tliey 
see   Ihe   third   so  neglected. 

.\ltogether.  Comirn  ll'ork  for  January. 
1906,  begins  the  year  well,  and  it  ils  circu- 
lation is  not  as  great  as  its  editors  and 
publishers  coiiW  desire,  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause  it   is   not   siifficLPutly   known,   as   we 


cannot  imagine  a  lover  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy with  six  dollars  to  spare  not  being 
a  sidiscriber. 

We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  call- 
ing the  allenlion  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  New 
York,  to  the  latest  effort  of  the  Pholo-Sc- 
cession  tor  the  inculcation  and  the  spread- 
ing about  of  a  knowledge  of  true  pictorial 
photography  by  the  opening  of  "The  Little 
Galleries"  at  xji  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
The  idea  is  to  hold  what  may  be  called  a 
conlimious  exhibition,  first  of  their  own 
work,  to  he  followed  by  pictures  from 
abroad.  The  galleries  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  presentation  of  visaing  cards  on 
week  days  from  10  to  12  .\.  M.,  and  from 
2  to  6  P.  M.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
such  liberality  is  as  rare  as  it  is  honorable, 
and  deserves  the  highest  appreciation  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  shown,  by  the 
galleries   being  filled   every   hour  that  they 


TiiE  PHo^o-MI^-I,^Tl■RE.  No.  73.  tells  al- 
most everything  that  is  to  be  lold  abont 
"Panoramic  Pholograpby."  beginning  at  its 
beginning  and  coming  down  lo  the  latest 
development  in  the  kodak  panorara  and  the 
"Cirkut."  The  editor  first  tells  all  that  he 
knows  and  then  calls  in  the  lielp  of  those 
who  have  had  e:(pericnce  in  the  photograph- 
ing of  tall  buildings,  the  making  of  pano- 
ramic printing  frames,  and  the  making  of 
panoramos  with  hand  cameras.  The  illus- 
trations are  inspirhig.  showing  that  pano- 
ramos may  be  made  in  many  ways,  and 
he  that  cannot  take  them  even  with  the 
ordinary  apparatus,  that  is.  when  he  cannot 
get  anything  better,  has  mistaken  his  call- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  Pholo-Miiiialurc. 
No,  73.  has  so  exhausted  the  subject  that 
be  who  has  studied  it  will  be  able  to  make 
a  panorama  of  any  subject  with  or  without 
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special  apparatus,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  will  invest  in  a  special  camera  if  he  is 
able.  But  whatever  he  wants  to  do  and 
with  whatever  apparatus  he  will  find  in 
this  number  all  the  information  he  needs. 

*  *    * 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1905. — New 
York,  Tennant  &  Ward.  Since  1895  this 
interesting  book  has  been  an  apnual  visitor 
to  our  table,  a  library  in  itself  that  better 
than  anything  else  shows  the  progress  or 
movements  of  pictorial  photography.  Com- 
piled by  the  editors  and  staff  of  The  Photo- 
gram,  and  the  152  illustrations  or  examples 
gathered  from  the  two  leading  British  ex- 
hibitions and  from  all  over  the  world  be- 
sides, and  accompanied,  the  majority  of 
them  at  least,  by  a  thoroughly  educational 
criticism,  it  not  only  shows  its  students 
what  is  being  done,  but  teaches  them  how 
to  do  better. 

As  usual,  the  state  of  photography  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world  is  given  by  various 
authors,  Robert  Demachy  telling  about 
France;  Fritz  Loescher  dealing  with  Ger- 
many; Denmark,  by  J.  C.  Stochholm;  Can- 
ada, by  H.  Mortimer  Lamb;  and  Spain  by 
M.  Mendez  Leon.  The  editor,  we  presume, 
deals  with  "The  Work  of  the  Year";  and 
A.  C.  R.  Carter  does  yeoman's  service  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  work  in  the  two  exhibi- 
tions. 

Photograms  of  the  year  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  lover  of  photography,  ev- 
eryone who  wants  to  see  what  others  are 
doing,  and  everyone  who  wants  to  improve 
his  own  work. 

*  «    3» 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Al- 
manac for  1906  comes  from  G.  Gennert, 
New  York,  who  is  its  sales  agent  for  Amer- 
ica; and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  in  its 
growth  it  has  almost  reached  the  limit; 
at  least,  it  has  in  this  issue  grown  only  to 
the  extent  of  four  pages.  Heavy  as  it  is, 
however,  we  should  not  like  to  miss  a 
single  page,  it  being  one  of  those  books 
in  which  the  advertisements  are  almost  if 
not  altogether  as  important  as  the  reading 
matter;  and  of  them  there  are  in  this  1,136 
pages,  the  remaining  480  being  occupied 
v/ith  some  excellent  communicated  articles, 
an  epitome  of  the  progress  of  the  year; 
copyright   information;    and   all   the   usual 


tables  and  lists  of  societies,  etc.,  every  page 
of  which  is  of  value  to  everyone  connected 
with  photography,  whether  as  amateur  or 
professional.  There  is  no  one  book  that 
contains  so  much  useful  information  at  any 
.price,  and  in  consequence  of  some  new  ar- 
rangements introduced  by  its  new  editor, 
George  E.  Brown,  none  in  which  any  one 

thing  wanted  is  so  easily  found. 

*    *    * 

Photography  a  Fine  Art,  an  address  de- 
livered by  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings, 
editor  of  The  Photo-Era.  We  have  to 
thank  the  Exeaitive  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  for  a  copy  of  this 
interesting  address  which  they  have  printed 
and  distributed,  a  wise  movement,  we  think, 
as  it  contains  much  that  every  professional 
photographer  should  carefully  study.  The 
publication  has  been  given  an  additional 
value  by  the  insertion  of  good  portraits  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  Mr. 
Cummings  himself.  We  know  that  it  is 
often  said,  and  we  believe  with  much  truth, 
that  professional  photographers  do  not  read 
the  literature  of  their  craft,  but  we  say  that 
those  who  do  not  read  and  also  study  this 
will  lose  more  than  they  can  tell ;  will  re- 
main ignorant  of  much  they  ought  to  know. 

«    «    « 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography 
and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1906, 
comes  from  G.  Gennert,  its  general  sales 
agent;  full  of  good  things  in  both  reading 
matter  and  illustrations.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  no  less  than  179,  including  both  the 
"straight"  and  the  "pictorial,"  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  all  very  good  and  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  both  plate- 
maker  and  printer.  But  we  can't  help  mak- 
ing one  little  grumble.  We  are  far  from 
pnidish  and  admire  good  examples  of  the 
nude  to  the  extent  of  our  ability.  But  it 
must  be  the  painter's  nude,  the  nude  that 
does  not  compel  thoughts  of  the  naked  as 
the  nude  of  the  photographer  almost  always 
does;  and  although  the  few  examples  here 
are  better  than  some  that  we  have  seen,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  what,  for  instance,  bene- 
fit can  any  receive  from  the  figure  "Hagar" 
on  page  93?  or  who  ever  thought  of  her 
lying  naked  in  the  wilderness?  There  are 
enough,  however,  of  both  kinds  or  phases 
of  photography  to  make  this  little  fly  in  the 
ointment  hardly  worth  speaking  about,  es- 
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pecially  as  we  feel  thai  we  should  apologize 
for  noticing  it. 

Nor  is  ihe  reading  matter  one  whit  be- 
hind, there  being  49  articles  by  as  many 
mostly  well-known  authors,  from  every  one 
of  which  there  is  something  to  be  learned. 
Then  there  are  the  iisnal  formula:  for  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  work;  the  usaal 
tables  from  which  almost  everj'thing  that 
one  needs  to  know  can  be  at  once  seen; 
and  also  the  list  of  photographic  societies 
and  camera  clnbs  with  their  officers;  mak- 
ing the  American  Annual  almost  an  "In- 
quire Within"  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  photographer  in  the  land. 


welcome  this  especially,  as  we  hope  that  it» 
use  will  gradually  make  less  necessary  our 
hand-to-hand  fight  against  blank  paper 
skies  in  landscape  photographs.  Of  course, 
by  reducing,  dodging  of  the  print,  or  dou- 
ble printing,  many  careful  workers  do  make 
perfect  prims;  but  it  is  so  much  easier  if 
we  can  get  it  in  the  negative.  The  essential 
quality  of  an  ordinary  shutter — that  of  giv- 
ing even  illumination — of  course  points  to 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  on  one  plate 
the  blue  of  the  sky  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  tones  of  the  landscape,  and  it  is  to  meet 
that  the  "Sky shade"  has  been 


With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  notes 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography; 
the  most  notable  doing  of  the  month  having 
been  the  Thanksgiving  Dinner  given  by  the 
College  Camera  Club,  there  being  present 
about  fifty  guests.  Toasts  and  replies,  in- 
terspersed with  witty  speeches,  took  the 
place  of  the  usual  shop  talk,  and  all  de- 
clared they  had  spent  a  delightful  evening. 
Another  event  is  worth  recording— the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  Chinese  student;  let 
us  hope  that  the  Government  will  see  its 
way  to  make  the  coming  of  Chinese  easier, 
so  that  this  may  be  the  first  of  many  such 
students.  One  student,  a  lady,  has  jiist 
graduated  from  both  photography  and 
photo -engraving,  and  goes  to  Fredonia  to 
practice  both;  and  a  husband  and  wife  have 
finished  their  course  and  gone  to  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  to  open  a  studio.  Everything 
tends  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the  college 
as  an  educational  institution,  and  we  are 
authorized  to  say  to  all  who  happen  to  be 
anywhere  near  its  locality  that  they  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  if  they  can  find  time  to 
visit  both  it  and  its  thoroughly  equipped 
school  of  photo-engraving. 

A  New  Type  of  Shutter. 
The  1906  catalogue  of  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
reached  our  desk,  and  it  contains  all  that  is 
latest  and  best  in  shutters.  One  note- 
worthy addition  to  their  already  well- 
known   line   is   a   "skyshade"   shutter.      We 


Skltbad;  Sbulttr. 

designed.  The  shutter  is  made  to  auto- 
matically clamp  on  the  hood  of  the  lens> 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  other  type 
of  shutter  that  may  be  mounted  between 
the  combinations,  A  blade  acting  on  the 
principle  of  the  drop  shutter  is  so  controlled 
by  spring  tension  and  pneumatic  release 
that  the  blade  rises  slowly  as  it  exposes  Ihe 
sky  portion  of  the  plate,  and  passing  mere 
rapidly  over  the  landscape  portion  it  doses- 
instantaneously — just  the  motion  that  a 
skilled  and  careful  operator  of  the  old 
school  would  give  with  the  hand  and  lens 
cap.  The  shutter  can  be  regulated  from 
"time"  to  the  fractional  part  of  a  second, 
and  if  its  merits  are  fully  appreciated  by 
photographers  the  Wollensak  Company 
should  reap  a  rich  harvest  by  its  introduc- 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ho  "  Best "  Developer. 

R.  H.  Byron. — There  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  one  developer  that  is  better  than 
another  for  interior  work,  or  indeed  for 
any  other  of  what  may  be  called  work  in 
general.  So  long  as  you  can  secure  some- 
thing like  correct  exposure  it  is  of  little 
importance  what  developer  you  use;  but  as 
a  general  rule  the  developer  you  are  best 
acquainted  with  is  the  best  for  all  kinds 
of  work  for  you ;  and  if  you  know  no  more 
of  one  than  another,  then  you  cannot  do 
better  than  use  that  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  the  plates. 

Selling  Prints. 

Help-Out. — That  you  add  to  your  allow- 
ance by  the  sale  of  a  few  pictures  does  not 
make  you  a  professional  and  is  nothing  that 
anyone  should  find  fault  with  so  long  as 
you  do  not  undersell  the  one  professional 
in  your  town.  The  rector  has  no  copyright 
in  the  church,  only  in  the  photograph  which 
his  friend  has  taken  of  it,  and  you  have 
quite  as  much  right  as  he  to  sell  your  pict- 
ures taken  from  the  same  point  in  the  street. 
But  it  is  well  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
everybody  so  far  as  we  can,  and  it  might 
do  you  good  rather  than  harm  to  go  to  the 
rector  and  say  that  you  will  not  sell  any  of 
your  prints  till  after  the  bazaar  is  over,  es- 
pecially as  you  say  yours  are  so  much  better 
than  his  in  every  way.  Remember  that  the 
congregation  will  hear  of  your  liberality, 
and  even  if  they  do  not  buy  any  of  the 
photographs  of  the  church  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  purchasers  of  your  other  prints. 

Combined  Toning  and  Fixing. 

J.  H.  GiLMORE. — Sel  d'Or  was  made  by 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  gold  chloride 
to  a  solution  of  sodium  h\'posulphite,  and 
was  originally  used  in  the  toning  of  da- 
guerreotypes; and  afterward  to  tone  prints 
on  plain  paper.  We  have  some  specimens 
of  the  latter  made  in  the  early  sixties,  toned 
to  a  beautiful  velvety  black,  and,  except  for 
the  natural  slight  discoloration  of  the  paper, 
are  as  fine  to-day  as  on  the  day  they  were 
made.  The  "combined  bath"  is  practically 
sel  d*or,  and  we  say  now  what  we  have  said 
many  times,  that  prints  toned  by  it  are  as 
permanent  as  those  toned  in  separate  solu- 
tions.   It  is  true  that  many  have  found  that 


not  to  be  the  case,  but  the  fault  lay  in  the 
operation,  not  in  the  method.  A  given  quan- 
tity of  gold  will  only  tone  a  given  quantity 
of  prints,  but  after  the  gold  has  become  ex- 
hausted the  solution  will  still  continue  to  give 
fine  tones  of  certain  silver  sulphides,  and 
it  is  they  that  are  not  stable.  So  long  as 
only  the  proper  quantity  of  prints  are  toned 
their  stability  may  be  depended  on. 

Private  Criticism. 

(Miss)  L.  B. — We  are  unwilling  to  spend 
time  in  private  criticism,  and  to  keep  it 
within  reasonable  limits  only  do  so  when 
the  prints,  not  more  than  three  at  a  time, 
are  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  returned  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  stamps  for  that  purpose. 
They  need  not  be  mounted  unless  you  also 
want  our  opinion  regarding  that  part  of 
the  art.  We  only  guess  at  the  initials,  as 
they  might  just  as  well  be  taken  for  some 
others,  and  we  had  more  trouble  than  we 
shall  be  willing  to  take  again  in  making 
out  your  meaning  in  several  parts  of  your 
letter.  There  really  can  be  no  excuse  for 
such  careless  writing. 

Contributions  are  Welcomed. 

Snowdrop. — Your  ambition  is  laudable 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  reproduce  the  prints 
if  they  are  up  to  our  mark.  The  engraver 
can  reproduce  anything  reproduceable,  but 
prefers  glossy  POP,  and  a  warm  rather 
than  a  purple  brown.  We  cannot  say  any- 
thing about  the  story  till  wc  see  it,  but  are 
always  glad  to  accept  anything  practical  and 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 

The  Study  of  the  Higher  Photography. 

Forma N  Hanna. — We  know  nothing  of 
the  correspondence  schools  you  mention  ex- 
cept what  we  see  in  their  advertisements; 
and  may  say  that  the  foundation  of  what 
knowledge  of  art  we  possess  was  laid  by 
the  careful  study  of  Burnet's  Essays  many 
years  ago,  a  cheap  edition  of  which  we  see 
in  Tennant  &  Ward's  list  of  books  on  art, 
$1.25.  Another  good  work  is  Caffin's  "Pho- 
tography as  a  Fine  Art,"  $3.00.  You  can- 
not do  better  than  get  both  and  study  them 
thoroughly.  The  technique  of  photography 
is  now  so  simple  that  as  soon  as  you  realize 
the  necessity  for  sufficient  exposure  you  may 
be  said  to  have  mastered  it. 
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Lantern  Lecturing. 

R.  H.  Watson.— The  question  of  an  ad- 
mission fee  or  free  admission  to  the  lantern 
lectures  makes  no  difference  in  the  copy- 
right question;  but  it  is  likely  that  an  ap- 
plication to  the  publishers  of  the  magazine 
would  result  in  your  getting  liberty  to  pho- 
tograph the  illustrations  and  use  them  in 
the  way  you  propose.  There  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  good  slides  from  the  pict- 
ures. We  should  reduce  the  negatives  to 
the  slide  size  and  then  from  the  negatives 
make  the  slides  by  contact  printing.  The 
crux  of  the  work  is  to  secure  the  right  ex- 
posure for  the  negatives.  An  experience 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  lantern 
lecturing  warrants  us  in  saying  that  there 
should  neither  be  reading  lamp  nor  method 
of  audible  signaling.  Our  method  was 
never  to  have  more  than  fifty  slides  in  a 
lecture,  and  we  held  in  our  hand  fifty  cards 
on  each  of  which  were  such  notes  as  helped 
us  to  just  what  we  wanted  to  say,  slipping 
the  one  on  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pack  on  the  making  of  each  change;  and 
as  we  walked  about  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  screen  there  was  always  suffi- 
cient light  on  some  part  to  enable  us  to  read 
the  notes  on  the  card.  Neither  lecturer 
nor  operator  could  be  fit  for  their  jobs  un- 
less the  former  could  give  and  the  other 
take  a  hint  as  to  when  the  slides  should  be 
changed,  and  that  without  the  audience  no- 
ticing the  hints. 

Lens  Definitions. 

DoR.\  DiNNY. — A  symmetrical  lens  is  one 
in  which  both  front  and  back  elements  are 
the  same — ^that  is,  the  same  focal  length, 
practically  just  twice  the  length  of  the  com- 
bination; while  an  unsymmetrical  lens  is 
one  in  which  they  differ;  the  one  may  be, 
say,  12  and  the  other  i6  inches,  giving  a 
combination  of  about  seven  inches  and 
equivalent  to  three  lenses,  while  the  sym- 
metrical gives  only  two.  Dallmeyer's  "Stig- 
matic,"  for  example,  is  an  unsymmetrical 
with  the  back  having  one  and  a  half  times, 
and  the  front  lens  twice  the  length  of  the 
combination.  Bausch  &  Lomb's  "Plastig- 
mat"  is  an  example  of  the  symmetrical, 
each  of  the  elements  being  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  combination ;  while  the  well- 
known  "Cooke's"  lens  differs  from  most 
other  anastigmats  in  being  an  inseparable 


combination,  and  therefore  confined  to  one 
length,  but  it  has  other  qualities  that  are 
said  to  more  than  make  up  for  that. 

Our"PortfoUo." 

A  Country  Boy. — Your  prints  will  be 
quite  as  welcome  and  receive  as  much  at- 
tention as  if  you  were  at  the  very  top  of 
the  photographic  tree,  perhaps,  indeed,  a 
little  more,  as  our  object  is  to  be  helpful 
to  our  readers.  The  prints  need  not  be 
mounted  unless  you  want  our  opinion  on 
the  mounting  as  well  as  the  photography, 
and  may  be  by  any  printing  method.  The 
only  condition  is  that  a  coupon  shall  be 
fixed  to  the  back  of  each  print. 

Photography  on  Tour. 

Carl  Krebs. — Thanks  for  your  highly  ap- 
preciative words;  such  recognition  of  bene- 
fits received  is  like  the  oil  that  makes  the 
wheels  go  easily  round.  In  planning  for 
"a  trip  of  several  weeks  to  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,"  the  most  suitable  pho- 
tographic outfit  will  depend  on  which  of 
two  motives  is  most  prominently  before 
you;  whether  it  is  a  photographic  trip  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  pictures  of  the  local- 
ity, or  an  ordinary  holiday  outing  with 
photography  as  a  side-line. 

In  the  first  case  we  should  take  a  cam- 
era, say  about  7x5,  with  plates  and  tripod, 
and  the  longest  focus  lens  that  the  draw 
of  the  camera  would  permit,  as  only  a  long 
focus  lens  will  give  mountains  not  dwarfed 
to  molehills.  We  should  also  take  a 
Wynne's  exposure  meter  and  give  about  25 
per  cent,  longer  than  its  indication,  knowing 
that  by  suitable  development  we  should 
thereby  secure  better  negatives. 

In  the  second  case,  where  photography 
should  be  as  little  of  a  trouble  or  labor  as 
possible,  we  should  take  a  film  camera 
something  like  the  3  A  kodak,  and  with  the 
most  rapid  lens  within  our  means,  as  near 
f-5  as  possible;  and  with  it  a  light  tripod, 
there  being  many  subjects  that  can  only  be 
properly  secured  by  time  exposures.  And 
we  should  always  focus  well,  as  we  should 
expect  every  negative  to  be  fit  for  enlarge- 
ment. Wo  may  add  that  we  should  never 
make  exposures  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
say  between  ten  and  three,  as  pictures  with- 
out shadows  are  rarely  worth  much;  and 
there  are  few  subjects  in  which  the  longer 
they  are  not  the  better. 
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LOOK  TO  YOUR  LIGHTS. 


By  a.  Scott. 


**Expose  for  the  shadows  and  the 
lights  will  take  care  of  themselves" 
was  good  enough  in  the  olden  times 
before  photographers  had  become  in- 
fected w'ith  the  craze  for  short  expos- 
ures, but  since  the  advent  of  the  hand 
camera  and  its  influence,  something 
more  is  needed.  It  has  been  my  good 
(or  shall  I  say  bad?)  fortune  lately  to 
have  to  examine  a  very  large  number 
of  photographs  of  both  amateurs  and 
professionals,  and  on  picking  out  some 
fiftv  of  the  best — and  many  of  them 
were  really  good — they  were  almost 
without  exception  short — and  most  of 
them  very  short — in  what  mav  be 
called  the  upper  scale  of  gradation. 

Starting  from  the  middle  tint,  the 
best  of  them  went  gradually  down 
through  one-third  dark,  half  dark, 
two- thirds  dark,  and  dark  where  any- 
thing in  the  subject  had  been  really 
black ;  but  on  the  upper  end  there  was 
no  such  gradation.  Some,  indeed, 
might  have  had  a  light  a  little  lower 
than  the  highest  of  the  high,  but  even 
they  were  few,  most  having  only  one 
light — the    unaltered   paper,    showing 


that  development  had  been  pushed  till 
every  light  in  the  negative  had  become 
equally  opaque. 

Such  faults  are  generally  laid  to 
under-exposure,  and  that  is  often  the 
cause,  but  of  most  of  those  to  which  I 
now  allude  it  was  not  so.  They  had 
been  sufficiently  exposed,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  state  of  the  shadows, 
and  equally  evident  was  the  cause — 
over-development ;  development  that 
had  been  pushed  beyond  w-hat  was 
necessary  and  imtil  by  cumulation 
even  the  lowest  light  had  become 
oj)aque  in  the  negative.  The  remedy 
lies  in  the  addition  to  the  old  adage, 
**and  develop  for  the  lights.'*  Therein 
lies  the  whole  secret.  Given  sufficient 
exposure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  de- 
velop till  the  lowest  light  has  its  right 
deposit — one  degree  above  the  middle 
tint — when  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  the  rest  are  just  right. 

But  this  is  not  quite  easily  done 
when  the  developing  solutions  are  so 
strong  as  are  sometimes  recom- 
mended ;  and  the  question  is  often  put 
to  me:  **How  can  I  manage  to  get 
the  proper  light    and    shade  on  the 
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white  dresses  of  my  sitters?"  A  very 
proper  question,  and  one,  judging 
from  the  specimen  cases  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  that  I  see,  more  neglected  than 
anything  else  in  the  professional  stu- 
dio. And  the  answer  is  simple :  Give 
a  fnll  exposure,  making  sure  that  it  is 
over  rather  than  under,  dilute  the 
developer  to  at  least  a  third  of  the 
ordinary  strength,  and  develop  for  the 
dress ;  that  is,  watch  carefully  for  the 
right  play  of  hght  and  shade  on  it  and 


then  stop.  Never  mind  the  shadows 
during  development;  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  provided  the  ex- 
])osure  has  been  sufficient ;  and  if  thej' 
are  not  right,  you  know  from  that  that 
your  exposure  has  not  been  enough 
and  you  must  go  at  it  again. 

You  may  "paste  it  into  your  hat" — 
or,  better  still,  on  your  camera — that 
the  golden  rule  in  modern  photog- 
raphy is  to  "Expose  for  the  shadows 
and  develop  for  the  lights." 
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MYSTERY  OR  IMAGINATIOH  IN  "SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS." 


We  have  not  added  fraud,  although 
it  has  again  and  again  been  proved  to 
have  been  the  source  of  so-called  spirit 
photographs,  because  we  are  as  cer- 
tain as  we  can  be  of  anything  that  we 
do  not  actually  knoii'  that  the  author 
of  the  photographs  reproduced  in  this 
article  and  his  observations  made 
thereon  is  sterlingly  honest  and  inca- 
pable of  any  attempt  to  deceive.  He 
comes  of  a  good  Southern  family  and 
is  a  master  carriage  blacksmith  in  a 
pretty  large  way  of  business  in  Hoyne 
avenue,  Chicago,  and  works,  he  says, 
five  and  a  half  days  in  each  week  be- 
hind the  anvil,  photography  being  his 
recreation,  although,  as  an  amateur, 
he  makes  his  prints  pay  for  his  sup- 
plies. His  portrait,  herewith  produced, 
will,  to  a  physiognomist,  bear  out  all 
that  we  have  claimed  for  him. 

We  may  at  once  confess  that  we 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  de- 


ciding as  to  whether  we  should  open 
our  columns  to  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  discussion  of  spiritualism,  or  at 
least  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
prints  here  reproduced,  and  only  de- 
cided to  do  so  because  we  had  pre- 
viously invited  discussions  on  subjects 
photographic  altogether  irrespective 
of  our  opinions  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. Personally,  our  attitude  to- 
wards spiritualism  is  that  of  the  open 
mind;  willing  to  believe,  but  never 
having  got  or  seen  what  we  could  re- 
gard as  sufficient  evidence  that  our 
departed  ones  returned  in  any  shape 
or  form  or  in  any  other  way  to  mani- 
fest their  presence  to  those  they  had 
left  behind. 

Nor  have  we  always  sat  supinely 
by,  Micawber-like,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  as  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  spiritualism  was  more  ram- 
pant than  now,  we  were  one  of  ten, 
accustomed  to  balance  evidence  and 
otherwise  well  fitted  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation, who  met  once  a  week  for 
three  months,  calling  in  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral so-called  "mediums" ;  and  al- 
though we  saw  some  things  that  we 
could  not  altogether  understand,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  there 
was  nothing  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  gave  any 
indication  of  their  return  to  or  in  any 
way  influenced  the  actions  of  those 
who  remained  behind. 

One  curious  incident  occurred  that, 
although  we  have  mentioned  it  before, 
it  may  well  be  repeated  in  connection 
with  this.  The  sittings  were  held  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  and  it  was  about 
the  time  when  Mumler,  in  New  York, 
was  taking  his  so-called  "spirit  pho- 
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tographs."  His  fame  having  reached 
Edinburgh,  one  of  our  number,  a  gen- 
tleman from  India,  the  most  weak- 
minded  and  credulous  of  the  lot, 
started  at  once  for  America  in  the 
hope  of  getting  through  Mumler  a 
picture  of  his  recently  deceased  wife. 
In  about  a  month  he  returned,  a  full- 
fledged  spiritualist,  having  got  a  por- 
trait of  himself  about  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  and  looking  over 
his  shoulder  a  faint  image  which  he 
at  once  recognized  as  his  wife,  and 
almost  quarreled  with  his  daughters 
because  they  did  not  agree  with  him. 
And  here  comes  in  the  curious  part  of 
the  business.  J.  T.  Taylor,  whom,  by 
the  by,  the  spiritualists  claim  for  a 
convert,  but  who  both  A.  L.  Hender- 
son and  I,  who  were  perhaps  closer  to 
him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  than 
any  other,  know  he  was  not.     Well, 


Taylor  was  then  editing  the  Photo- 
graphic Times,  in  New  York,  and 
went  to  Mumler  also  to  get  his  "de- 
ceased wife,"  although  she  was  then 
living  with  him  in  New  York,  and  two 
days  after  our  Indian  friend  returned 
he  (Taylor)  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
photograph,  and  on  comparing  them 
both  "spirit  pictures"  u-cre  from  the 
same  negative,  in  the  same  position, 
and  very  evidently  a  copy  from  an 
engraving. 

But  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  although  Mumler  and  many 
ethers  were  found  to  be  frauds  it  is 
possible  that  many  were  really  sin- 
cere, imitation  generally  following 
something  to  imitate. 

This,  by  way  of  prelude,  leads  us 
to  the  subject  which  we  have  taken 
up  only  after  much  consideration,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  several  is- 
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sues  we  have  invited  discussion  on 
anything  connected  with  photography, 
premising,  however,  that  we  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  agree- 
ing with  the  various  opinions  of  our 
contributors  or  correspondents. 

Our  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Smallwood  began  by  his  sending 
prints  to  "Our  Portfolio"  for  criti- 
cism ;  and  after  that  had  been  done 
several  times  he  wrote  on  December 
26  as  follows:  "I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  something  that  is  causing 
me  great  worry  for  the  last  year. 
Many  of  my  pictures  are  full  of  mys- 
terious images  which  I  am  told  by 
many  are  spirit  pictures.  One  (here 
reproduced)  I  copyrighted,  and  it  has 
puzzled" — he  mentions  the  names  of 
several  editors,  a  judge  and  a  number 
of  lawyers,  etc.,  adding:  "It  is  hon- 
est and  no  fake,  and  how  I  got  it  God 
only  knows.  I  made  the  exposure  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  11,  the  girl  be- 


ing dressed  up  for  graduation  in  the 
Sunday-school,  graduation  meaning 
advancement  to  a  higher  class.  The 
day  being  dull  and  drizzling,  I  used 
f-8,  the  lens  being  Bausch  &  Lomb's 
R.  R.,  with  an  exposure  of  half  a  sec- 
ond. The  plate  is  a  Standard,  taken 
directly  from  the  box,  and  I  have 
learned  from  the  makers  that  they 
coat  large  sheets  of  glass,  cutting  them 
to  the  various  sizes  afterwards."  In 
this  photograph  the  four  figures  in 
addition  to  the  girl  are  sufficiently  evi- 
dent to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  but  how 
they  came  there  we  shall  not  at  pres- 
ent hazard  an  opinion  until  we  have 
heard  from  as  many  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  subject;  and 
proceed  to  "The  Approach  of  Even- 
ing." 

Just  what  to  say  about  this  is  some- 
what difficult.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
a  prize  picture,  one  that  was  awarded 
a  prize  in  a  department  store  compe- 
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tition;  one  of  those  competitions  that, 
as  we  have  often  said,  are  likely  to 
do  much  more  harm  than  good,  prizes 
often  the  best  of  a  poor  lot,  and  that 
cause  the  getter  to  lie  on  his  oars  ever 
afterwards.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  photograph  in  question, 
as  we  are  dealing,  not  witli  its  picto- 
rial quality,  but  with  the  alleged  faces 
that  are  thought  to  appear  all  over 
the  grass  and  elsewhere.  Two  copies 
of  what  may  be  called  the  prize  pic- 
ture were  sent,  one  marked  by  cir- 
cles round  the  supposed  images  to  en- 
able us  to  find  them  in  the  other,  but 
it  is  printed  so  dark  that  even  with 
the  marks  we  or  others  to  whom  we 
showed  it  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  recognize  them. 
We  have  therefore  repro<luced  the 
marked  one,  so  that  our  readers  may 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  spirit  faces. 

The  same  applies  to  the  only  other 
two  reproduced,  the  others  being  prac- 


tically tile  same,  the  supposed  faces, 
according  to  most  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  been  shown,  being  merely 
the  partly  out-of-focus  images  of  the 
foliage  or  other  features  of  the  back- 
grounds or  grass.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  of  this  we  are  as  certain  as  we  can 
be  of  anything  that  we  do  not  actually 
know,  the  author  of  the  photographs 
is  perfectly  honest  and  that  he  believes 
in  their  spiritual  origin  with  as  strong 
a  faith  as  that  of  the  most  earnest 
Christian,  And  such  a  faith  is  worthy 
of  all  due  respect,  whatever  may  be 
the  belief  of  others.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  shall  leave  the  matter 
as  it  stands,  probably  returning  to  it 
when  we  have  heard  the  opinions  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
subject;  and  who  is  not? 

In  one  of  his  communications  Mr, 
Smallwood  says,  in  reference  to  so 
many  faces  appearing  in  his  photo- 
graphs; "I  believe  there  are  millions 
of  people  living  on  this  earth,"  mean- 
ing by  "people,"  of  course,  the  spirits 
of  the  departed ;  a  statement  more 
easily  believed  than  at  first  glance 
seems  possible.  There  are  few  indeed 
who  do  not  believe  in  an  after  life, 
although  none  knows  how  or  where; 
nor  are  our  limited  abilities  any  evi- 
dence that  our  loved  and  lost  ones 
may  not  be  all  around  us  or  that  the 
abode  of  the  departed  may  not  be  in 
space,  as  with  them  there  can  be 
neither  time  nor  distance. 

But  a  photographic  magazine  is  not 
the  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  such 
a  subject,  and  so  we  shall  leave  it  till 
we  hear  from  those  who  are  suflficient- 
ly  interested  to  study  the  photographs 
and  tell  us  what  they  think  of  them. 

Since  writing  the  above  Mr.  Small- 
wood  asks  us  to  add  the  following  to 
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the  proof  which  we  had  sent  for  his 

revision : 

"On  January   14th  I  went  to  Mc- 

Kinley   Park  to  photograph  the  Mc- 

Kinley  monument.     Three  boys  with 

a  donkey  cart  aSked  me  to  photograph 

them,   and  the  first   negative   I   took 

shows    fortv-six    of    the    mysterious 

heads  in  the  roadway  and  on  the  lawn. 

I   don't  care   how   many   frauds   and 

impostors  there  are  in  this  matter.     It 
has  no  bearing  on  me  or  in  my  case. 


Every  outdoor  photograph  that  I  have 
exposed  during  the  past  two  years 
shows  these  mysterious  heads  and 
faces.  I  leave  the  matter  to  the  pub- 
lic and  hope  they  will  think  well  before 
making  any  comment  on  it.  To  me 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  I  am 
guided  by  an  unseen  power  that  I  am 
unable  to  solve.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  honest  and  would  not  for  any  pos- 
sible consideration  in  any  way  attempt 
to  deceive  the  public." 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Will  Armstrong. 


This,  indeed,  is  an  age  of  special- 
ism. All  the  different  professions  and 
crafts  show  it  to  a  marked  degree. 
Some  time  you  will  notice  it  and  the 
specialist  is  entirely  unconscious  of  its 
-existence.  In  the  City  of  New  York 
there  is  a  man  who  a  few  years  ago 
was  photographing  men,  women,  and 
■children,  or  even  a  side  of  a  house,  and 
a  poor  result  from  his  camera  was  an 
exception.  This  man  was  a  specialist 
without  realizing  it,  and  to-day  he  has 
a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  photog- 
rapher of  men  only. 

In  Boston,  among  the  many  good 
photographers  of  that  city  is  one  whose 
work  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
entire  theatrical  profession  and  those 
in  private  life  w-ho  have  discovered 
the  extreme  beauty  of  his  photographs 
of  women.  Not  that  this  photographer 
is  not  successful  with  men's  portraits 
or  those  of  children.  On  the  contrary, 
there  hang  quite  a  number  of  them  in 
his  studio,  all  well  posed,  full  of  life 
and  character.  But  every  talented 
photographer  can  adapt  himself  to  one 
or  another  phase  better  than  another, 
and  with  Mr.  Armstrong  it  is  a  certain 


keen  elegance  with  which  he  handles 
his  lady  sitters  that  should  compel  him 
to  become  a  photographer  to  women 
only. 

His  portraits  of  women  and  young 
girls  surprise  one  by  their  naturalness 
of  pose.  His  sitters  do  not  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  being  in  a  photographic 
studio,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  their 
visit.  No  sign  of  affectation,  awk- 
wardness or  timidity ;  they  have  given 
themselves  just  as  they  were  and  seem 
to  have  fallen  naturally  into  a  graceful 
attitude.  What  is  this  peculiar  magic 
he  employs  to  accomplish  these  feats? 
Why,  he  simply  lets  them  do  as  they 
please.  He  does  not  frighten  them  out 
of  their  wits  by  making  elaborate 
arrangements;  he  does  not  drag  or 
shove  them  about,  making  them  more 
nervous  every  minute  until  it  becomes 
necessary  to  steady  them  with  an  iron 
support. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  studio  is  happily 
devoid  of  any  of  these  antiquated  in- 
struments of  torture.  It  is  merely  a 
big,  comfortable  room,  with  a  large 
window. 

He  does  not  ask  his  sitters  to  assume 
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this  or  that  storeotyi>ed  pose  or  fasten 
their  interest  on  a  special  ohject,  or 
over  and  over  again  tell  liiem  to 
"Please  look  pleasant.  Try  just  a 
little  more.  Now,  keep  that  up,"  and 
when  the  face  of  the  sitter  becomes 
more  am!  more  dismal,  suddenly  ex- 
claims. "There !  just  a  little  brighter," 
and  then  in  desi>eration  exposes  his 
plate.  He  simply  lets  them  stroll  about 
the  studio  and  gets  busy  with  bis  cam- 
era. "Shall  I  sit  this  way  or  stand 
over  there?"  the  lady  may  ask.  "Just 
as  you  like,"  he  answers,  but  in  the 
meantime  be  continues  to  watch  every 
one  of  her  movements.  He  holds  the 
opinion  that  likeness  is  not  merely 
expressed  by  the  face,  but  by  the  whole 
figure,  the  pose  of  the  anns  and  bands, 
the  turn  of  the  neck  and  hips,  and, 
finally,  the  folds  of  the  dress. 

Mr.  Armstrong  still  acts  as  if  he 
were  occupied  with  bis  plate  or  lens 
and  talks  about  anything  that  comes  to 
his  mind  except  photography.  He  sim- 


ply lies  in  wait,  one  might  say,  for 
pictorial  effects,  for  a  natural  pose,  and 
a  happy  expression,  and  whenever  the 
attitude  is  satisfactory  to  him  he 
(luietly  presses  the  biUb  unnoticed. 

"When  are  you  going  to  take  me," 
she  asks  rather  curiously. 

"Oh,  I  have  already  taken  three  or 
four  pictures  of  you,"  he  answers  smil- 
ingly. 

The  astonishment  of  the  sitter  is 
generally  expressed  together  with 
tiiankfulness  in  getting  off  in  such  a 
simple  manner,  and  the  average  cus- 
tomer is  dehghted  to  have  gone 
through  the  ordeal  without  a  moment 
of  unpleasantness  and  discomfort. 

Should  a  momentary  doubt  arise, 
however,  in  the  mind  of  the  fair  sitter 
regarding  some  feature  that  does  not 
enhance  her  looks,  the  fear  is  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  artist's  assurance  that 
that  point  has  been  taken  care  of.  "If 
;ou  are  not  thoroughly  sati.sficd,  come 
again." 
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Mr.  Armstrong,  great  connoisseur 
of  women  that  he  is,  very  wisely  has 
made  it  a  point  never  to  argue  with 
his  customers.  If  one  or  the  other  is 
not  satisfied,  he  simply  invites  them  to 
a  resitting. 

This  method  of  handling  a  lady  pho- 
tographically is  really  as  shrewd  as  it 
is  admirable.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  an 
old  hand  at  the  game — born  in  a  pho- 
tographic studio  forty  years  ago,  all 
his  relatives  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  for  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  leading  pho- 
tographers of  America — like  Pirie 
McDonald  of  New  York,  Simon  L. 
Stein  of  Milwaukee,  and  Conly  of 
Boston.  When  he  went  into  business 
for  himself  he  had  all  this  experience 
to  draw  from,  and  he  was  successful 
from  the  very  start.  He  became 
known  as  an  expert  photographer  of 
stage  effects,  actresses,  and  profes- 
sional beauties,  and  has  done  a  very 
lucrative  business  in  that  line ;  but  his 
ambition  now  should  be  to  become  the 
portrayer  of  pretty  Boston  and  New 
England  women,  and  I  am  certain  if 
the  fair  sex  were  familiar  with  his 
pleasant  method  and  its  charming  re- 
sults they  would  throng  ta  his  studio, 
for  he  is  pre-eminently  the  man  to 
satisfy  the  whims  and  fancies  so  pre- 
cious to  the  feminine  heart. 

Artistically,  Mr.  Armstrong's  work 
is  of  high  standing.  He  is  known  to 
his  profession  as  an  excellent  critic  of 
photographs  in  all  their  varied  ways  of 
manipulation,  and  he  displays  his  art 


knowledge  in  the  selection  of  pose  and 
the  correction  and  modifications  he 
ilpplies  to  produce  the  final  result.  He 
masters  the  difficult  task  of  lighting 
full-length  figures,  which  are  invari- 
ably  done  in  such  a  skillful  manner 
that  they  bring  out  all  the  details 
clearly  and  distinctly,  yet  without 
becoming  harsh  or  the  least  intrusive. 
He  is  more  than  successful  in  the  pos- 
ing of  hands,  and  always  uses  them  to* 
convey  the  special  characteristic  of 
the  sitter  and  not  merely  as  an  accent 
of  light,  a  point  that  is  neglected  by 
most  photographers.  He  is  a  student 
of  physiognomy  and  drapery,  but  sen- 
sible enough  to  allow  his  visitors  free 
play  and  full  sway  of  their  own  indi- 
viduality ;  and  this  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  all  the  faces  in  his  portraits 
have  such  a  cheerful,  animated  expres- 
sion and  the  gowns  of  his  fair  sitters 
such  an  elegant  droop  and  sweep  about 
them.  There  are  few  men  who  can 
make  a  woman  handle  her  skirts  and 
train,  her  hair,  her  shawl,  or  flowers 
more  gracefully  or  more  picturesquely 
than  this  photographer  of  pretty 
women. 

The  illustrations  bear  me  out  in 
prophesying  that  Will  Armstrong  will 
soon  be  recognized  as  a  specialist  in 
photography,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he 
will  be  successful  as  all  those  men  who 
have  the  courage  to  take  up  a  specialty 
in  order  to  do  what  they  can  do  best 
and  better  than  anyone  else. 

S.  H. 
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WINTER  WORK.-IV. 


By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


Not  less  interesting  than  lantern 
slides  as  a  work  that  may  be  carried 
on  during  the  Winter  evenings  is  the 
enlargement  of  such  negatives  taken 
during  the  Summer  as  may  be  fit  or 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  For  this 
there  are  two  well-known  methods, 
both  yielding  excellent  results  and 
each  possessing  at  least  one  advantage 
over  the  other,  depending  on  the  ulti- 
mate object  for  which  the  enlarge- 
ments are  wanted.  The  one  is  enlarg- 
ing on  bromide  or  other  paper  direct 
from  the  small  negative;  the  other 
making  an  enlarged  negative  from 
which  prints  may  be  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  by  any  ordinary  printing 
method,  and  on  any  suitable  paper. 
The  advantage  of  the  first  is  its  sim- 
plicity and  economy  where  only  one 
or  two  prints  may  be  required ;  but  as 
the  enlarging  has  to  be  done  for  each 
print  and  the  operator  is  practically 
confined  to  one  kind  of  paper,  where 
a  number  of  prints  are  to  be  made,  or 
where  for  exhibition  purposes  prints 
on  various  kinds  of  paper  are  desired, 
the  second  method  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  days  of  large  cameras  for  land- 
scape work  may  be  said  to  have  passed, 
as  anyone  can  see  by  examining  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  most  of  the 
recent  exhibitions,  British  photogra- 
phers generally  using  a  quarter  plate 
or  film  camera,  while  here  4x5  is  pre- 
ferred. The  size,  however,  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  quality  or  suita- 
bility of  the  negative  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  mav  be  said  at  once  that  the 
negative  best  adapted  for  the  making 


of  lantern  slides  is  best  suited  for 
enlargement.  The  first  step  in  enlarg- 
ing is,  of  course,  to  examine  the  stock 
of  negatives  carefully,  rejecting  every 
one  not  up  to  the  mark.  And  the 
"mark"  should  be  set  pretty  high,  as 
better  no  enlargement  at  all  than  one 
that  needs  an  apology.  First,  then,  Is 
the  subject  worth  the  trouble — one 
that  vou  would  like  to  see  on  the  walls 
of  a  salon?  And  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  enlarged  to,  say,  12x15, 
it  will  tell  better  and  be  more  attrac- 
tive than  as  a  4x5.  Next  as  to  its  tech- 
nique. It  should  have  a  full  degree  of 
gradation,  detail  as  perfect  as  possible, 
not  necessarily  equally  sharp  all  over, 
although  a  fault  of  that  kind  can  be 
corrected  in  the  printing,  and  be  with- 
out clear  glass  or  opacity  in  any  part. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  detail 
in  even  the  deepest  shadow,  and  the 
highest  light  must  be  thin  enough  to 
pass  some  light. 

Having  decided  on  the  negatives, 
the  next  thing  is  to  decide  as  to  which 
of  the  two  ^methods  to  employ  for  the 
production  of  the  enlarged  negative — 
whether  to  make  an  enlarged  positive 
and  from  it  a  negative  by  contact 
printing,  or  a  positive  by  contact  and 
the  negative  by  enlargement  in  the 
camera.  Each  method  has  its  advo- 
cates, and  from  each  equally  good 
work  may  be  accomplished ;  but,  with- 
out perhaps  being  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  it,  I  have  always  adopted  the  lat- 
ter system  and,  on  the  whole,  believe 
that  better  positives — and  on  their 
quality  much  depends— can  be  made 
by  contact  on  carbon  tissue  than  it  is 
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possible  to  get  on  anything  suitable 
for  camera  enlarging. 

For  carbon  printing  a  "safe-edge"  is 
required — a  narrow  strip  of  any 
opaque  color  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  along  all  four  edges  of  the  nega- 
tive, or  a  narrow  strip  of  slide  binding; 
anything,  in  fact,  that  will  protect 
about  that  breadth  of  the  tissue  from 
light  during  the  printing.  Select  as 
many  plates  of  glass  as  you  intend  to 
make  prints  and  about  the  size  of  the 
negatives,  free  from  scratches  or  other 
flaws  of  any  kind;  clean  them  thor- 
oughly and  coat  them  with  a  weak 
solution  of  gelatine  to  which  a  little 
potassium  bichromate  has  been  added 
Soak  100  grains  of  gelatine  in  10 
ounces  of  water  till  quite  soft,  and  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat,  then  add  '25 
grains  potassium  bichromate  dissolved 
in  5  ounces  of  water.  Coat  the  plate 
while  the  solution  is  still  warm,  and  as 
soon  as  set  rear  it  up  to  dry,  taking 
care  that  dust  does  not  reach  it.  When 
dry  it  should  be  exposed  to  bright 
light,  sunlight  in  preference,  for  an 
hour,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  or 
may  be  kept  indefinitely.  As  many 
plates  may  thus  be  prepared  in  one 
night  and  exposed  to  light  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  as  will  serve  the  whole 
work  of  the  season. 

The  negatives  having  been  safe- 
edged  and  the  plates  prepared,  the 
first  step  is  the  printing,  carried  on 
exactly  as  in  ordinary  carbon  printing, 
but  in  this  case  with  magnesium  rib- 
bon as  the  source  of  light.  Just  how 
much  ribbon  or  how  best  diffused  each 
must  find  out  for  himself ;  and  he  must 
be  a  poor  photographer  who  cannot 
easily  devise  the  one  and  discover  the 
other.  We  should  have  said,  however, 
that  not  the  ordinary  carbon,  but  the 
"transparency"  tissue  should  be  em- 


ployed, the  ordinary  being  generally  a 
little  too  coarse  and  too  deeply  colored 
for  positive  work. 

This  not  being  a  treatise  on  carbon 
printing,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  enlarger  knows  all  about  it,  or  will 
find  what  he  does  not  know  in  one  or 
other  of  the  many  works  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  so  we  say  nothing  of  the 
sensitizing  and  drying  of  the  tissue, 
its  squeegeeing  after  printing  on  the 
prepared  plate,  and  its  development, 
only  that  the  developed  positive  must 
be  considerably  stronger  than  if  it  were 
intended  for  a  lantern  slide,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  must  contain  neither 
bare  glass  nor  any  portion  through 
which  some  light  cannot  pass.  A  good 
carbon  positive  from  a  suitable  nega- 
tive is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not 
the  most  beautiful,  of  all  photographic 
productions ;  and  a  maker  of  enlarged 
negatives  by  this  method  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  best. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  size  of 
the  proposed  enlargement.  My  favor- 
ite is  about  15x12,  three  diameters  of 
the  popular  5x4  negative,  large  enough 
for  most  purposes  and  not  too  large  for 
most  or  too  troublesome  to  manipulate. 
Cameras  for  such  enlargement  are  on 
the  market,  although  none  on  this  side 
very  cheap — nothing  that  may  be  had 
for  under  $5,  as  on  the  other  side ;  but 
in  spite  of  that  I  should  recommend 
those  to  whom  cost  is  not  a  serious 
matter  to  buy  rather  than  make  or  get 
made. 

The  first  essential  for  a  home-made 
enlarging  camera  is  the  dark  slide,  in 
this  case  to  hold  the  15x12  plate  or 
paper,  and  unless  the  photographer  is 
unusually  handy  with  tools  he  had  bet- 
ter buy  than  try  to  make  one.  An 
examination  of  the  table  of  distances 
in  enlarging  or  reducing  to  be  found 
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in  most  handbooks  will  show  that  for 
enlarging  5x4  to  15x12 — three  diame- 
ters, with  the  lens  of  six  inches  focus 
that  was  used  in  the  slide  camera — the 
negative  will  be  8  inches  and  the  plate 
24  inches  from  the  optical  center  of 
the  lens.  As  a  box  a  little  over  15x12 
X32  will  at  least  look  less  clumsy  if 
given  a  conical  form,  it  Is  better  to 
make  it  only  large  enough  for  the 
negative  at  the  end  nearest  the  lens 
and  during  action  level  it  by  a  strut  or 
a  few  books. 


All  being  ready  for  operation,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  experiments  for 
ascertaining  the  exposure,  the  last  con- 
sideration must  be  as  to  the  printing 
method,  because  on  it  depends  the  way 
the  positive  is  placed  in  the  camera.  If 
the  popular  platinum,  gum -bichromate 
or,  indeed,  almost  any  other,  carbon 
excepted,  the  positive  is  placed  with  its 
film -side  out — towards  the  light,  so 
that  the  negative  shall  not  be  reversed. 
If,  however,  carbon  is  to  be  the  print- 
ing method — and  there  are  many  rea- 


The  above  drawing  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  I  mean ;  and  he  must  be  a  poor 
photographer  who  cannot  devise  from 
it  some  method  of  moving  the  lens  any 
necessary  distance  needed  to  bring  the 
positive  in  perfect  focus  on  the  plate 
on  which  the  enlarged  image  is  to  be 
impressed. 

The  next  consideration  is  as  to  sur- 
face on  which  the  enlargement  is  to  be 
made — whether  plate  or  paper.  If  the 
former,  then  one  of  only  medium 
rapidity  should  be  selected;  and  if  the 
latter,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  negative  paper  of  the  Rotograph 
Company.  But  the  dark  slide  or  plate 
holder  must  be  made  suitable  for  it. 
The  one  I  use  was  made  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  "wax  paper,"  the  sheet 
being  pressed  between  two  plates  of 
glass  so  as  to  keep  it  perfectly  smooth. 


sons  why  I  prefer  it  to  all  others, 
especially  its  much  longer  degrees  of 
gradation — then  the  negative  itself 
should  be  reversed,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  positive  must  be  placed  with 
its  glass-side  out,  or  towards  the  light, 
and  thereby  save  the  trouble  of  double 
transfer. 

The  light  may  be  anything  that  can 
evenly  illuminate  the  4x5  positive — a 
few  strands  of  magnesium  ribbon 
moved  about,  preferably  with  a  screen 
of  ground  glass  between ;  an  acetylene 
three-burner  with  reflector,  or  even  a 
couple  of  Rochester  lamps  suitably 
arranged.  But  it  will  -save  much  trou- 
ble if  the  operator  will  select  one 
method  and  stick  to  it,  so  that,  prac- 
tically, the  exposure,  once  found,  may 
be  considered  constant. 

And  one  more  piece  of  advice  and  I 
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shall  conclude.  When  you  have  made 
one  really  fine  negative — fine  both  as 
to  technique  and  subject — don't  stop 
till  you  have  made  another  equally 
good  and  reversed — 1.  e,,  the  opposite 


of  the  first ;  and  in  that  way  you  shall 
be  able  to  make  prints  by  any  method 
of  printing.  Better  one  perfect  picture 
than  a  dozen  of  such  as  you  have  to 
apologize  for. 


THE  FRENCH  GUM  PRINTS  AT  THE  PHOTO  SECESSION. 


An  enthusiastic  golf-player  once 
asked  a  layman  if  he  played  the  game, 
to  which  the  layman  replied :  "A  game . 
you  call  it  ?  I  call  it  a  career."  So  I 
would  speak  of  tjie  art  of  gum-print- 
ing. An  art  it  may  be,  but  certainly 
also  a  career,  and  what  is"  more,  a 
career  embracing  a  whole  philosophy. 
Not  merely  does  gum  raise  ethical 
questions,  but  it  dives  deeply  into  the. 
labyrinth  of  moral  principles  and  leads 
us  through  a  maze  of  thought  in  which 
sophistry  and  scieilce  blend  in  a  twen- 
tieth century  metaphysics.  Therefore, 
if  the  reader  after  finishing  this  article 
knows  no  more  than  he  did  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  for 
just  the  instant  that  we  rid  gum  of 
its  philosophy  it  either  sinks  into  the 
commonplaceness  of  platinum  printing 
or  suddenly  flies  from  the  realm  of 
photography  into  that  of  painting. 

Gum,  judged  from  the  painter's 
standpoint,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
no  more  or  less  than  a  direct  copy  of 
the  method  of  painting  practiced  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  contem- 
poraries, which  was  the  samd  as  that 
of  the  Venetians.  According  to  this 
method  the  picture  is  first  laid  in  with 
colors  diflFerent  from  what  they  are 
eventually  intended  to  be,  and  over 
this  coat,  when  dry,  are  glazed  other 
colors,  also  not  »of  the  desired  hue,  but 
of  such  a  quality  that  when  the  under 
painting  shines  through  and  combines 


with  them,  there  are  produced  the  cor- 
rect tones.  The  philosophy  of  the 
process  is  that  the  luminosity  obtained 
by  breaking  a  color  into  its  components 
and  letting  them  reunite  in  the  raanqer 
described  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
the  color  produces  when  s^en  cjirectly.. 
A  color  may  be  broken  into  three  in- 
stead of  two  elements,  and  we  find 
Reynolds  and  his  school  glazing  twice, 
or  on  occasions  three  times,  or  even 
half  a  dozen,  but  alvyays  relying  on  the 
transparencies  to  pjroduce  the  .effect. 

From  the  above,  it  would  appear  that 
gum-painting  (or  glazing)  of  neces- 
sity requires  at  least  two  coatings ;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  so,  for  if  the  canvas 
itself  be  tinted,  as  say  light  red,  and 
the  glaze  appHed  contains  an  excess  of 
green,  then  there  will  still  take  place  a 
true  light  combination.  When  it  comes 
to  the  application  of  the  glaze,  either 
over  the  first  painting  or  on  the  tinted 
canvas,  the  painter  "thumbs,"  smears, 
rubs  out  lights,  alters,  etc,  etc. 

The  diflference  between  the  oil-gum 
and  the  photo-gum  processes  is  that 
whereas  the  former  begins  by  painting 
and  continues  to  do  so  to  the  end,  the 
latter  starts  distinctly  as  photography 
and  ends  as  painting.  The  praise  due 
the  photographer  lies  not  in  any  of  the 
tricks  in  multiple  printing  (multiple 
glazing)  and  local  manipulation — for 
these  he  has  stolen  bodily  from  the 
painter,  though  he  prides  himself  that 
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they  ^re  his  own — ^but  in  the  scientific 
discovery  that  bichromate  of  potash 
when  mixed  with  an  organic  com- 
pound, like  gum-arabic,  or  in  contact 
with  paper,  becomes  sensitive  to  the 
actinic  rays  of  light  and  thus  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  this  peculiar  action  on 
the  part  of  the  bichromate  that  makes 
the  gum  process  possible. 

Among  the  most  prominent  in  the 
field  of  gum-work    are    a  group  of 
Frenchmen  —  Demachy,     Puyo,     Le 
Begue  and  others — and  at  this  time  of 
writing  there  is  an  exhibit  of  fifty  of 
their  pictures  at  the  Little  Galleries  of 
the  Photo-Secession.    In  the  catalogue 
is  the  following  comment :  "The  above 
collection,  although  not  embracing  all 
of  the  pictorial  workers  of  France,  is, 
notwithstanding  its  small   size,  thor- 
oughly   representative    of    the    work 
being  done  there  today.       M.  Robert 
Demachy,  who  at  our  request  selected 
the  prints  shown,  is  himself  considered 
not  only  the  foremost  photographer  in 
France  to-day,  but  was  the  first  picto- 
rialist  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the 
gum  bichromate  process.    In  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  Puyo  he  has  perfected 
this  printing  medium  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent   used   by    the    French    workers." 
Whether  the  conceit  of  the   French 
photographers  is  as  mountain-high  as 
that  of  certain  Americans,  and  whether 
Demachy  believes  he  overshadows  the 
art  world,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do 
know  that  his  thirty-one  prints  are, 
after  all  we  have  heard  of  them,  a  little 
disappointing.      Almost  every  one  is 
much  tinkered,  and  in  the  tinkering 
and  mussing  the  values  have  been  lost 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the 
planes  fall  out  of  place — even  the  mod- 
eling   sometimes    becomes    distorted. 
The      manipulating,      smearing     and 
brushing,    however,    are    exceedingly 


clever.     There  is  not  a  photographer 
in  America,  that  I  know  of,  who  could 
at  all  approach  it ;  but  when  an  ensem^ 
ble  is  lost  for  the  sake  of  wittily  accent- 
uating or  modifying  details,  why,  then 
we   are   dealing   with   an   art   which 
should    not    be    taken  too    seriously. 
'  Many  of  the  pictures  are  pretty  and 
what  the  French  call  chic;  and  some  of 
them  are  dear,  sweet,  cunning  little 
things.    But  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  if 
any  enthusiastic  photographer  were  to 
run  across  them  in  some  illustrated 
magazine,  and  if  he  did  not  happen  to 
know  that  they  were  photographs — 
they  look  entirely  unlike  photographs 
— he  would  either  pass  them  by  or 
think  of  them  much  as  I  have  written. 
I  believe  that  the  sensation  we   feel 
when  looking  at  these  gums  is  one  of 
astonishment  that  any  machine  product 
should  look  so  unmachinelike,  and  this 
sensation  we    confuse    with  the  art- 
sensation,  and  give  them  more. credit 
than  they  deserve.     The  "Portrait  of 
Mile.  D.,"  for  example,  looks  exactly 
like  a  monotype  printed  on  the  etcher's 
press,  and  is    no    more  photography 
than  are  Lenbach's  portraits.      Len- 
bach,  like  Demachv,  started  manv  of 
his  pictures  on  photographs  (which  he 
adhered  to  everv  bit  as  closely  as  does 
Demachy),  his  idea  being  to  save  him- 
self and  his  sitter  the  time  that  would 
be  taken  in  the  drawing.    Demachy,  on 
the  other  hands,  starts  on  a  photograph 
in  the  vain  hope  that  with  such  a  guide 
his  ignorance  of  drawing  may  not  be 
detected.    But  they  are  both  paintings, 
the  one  very  good,  and  the  other  not 
very  good. 

Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
make  a  "straight"  gum — one  or  more 
printings  without  any  local  manipula- 
tion— and  some  of  Demachv's  almost 
appear  to  be  such  and  are  the  most 
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charming  in  the  set.  The  unctuous, 
pastel-Uke  quality  of  gum  is  in  itself 
very  charming,  and  if  the  paper  is  at 
all  rough  will,  from  its  very  nature, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  local 
work,  eliminate  detail  and  give  a  fine 
breadth.  Also  a  greater  depth  of  color 
is  obtainable  than  in  platinum — I  mean 
easily  obtainable,  for  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  platinum  will  act  in  such 
strange  ways  that  it  will  perfectly  imi- 
tate straight  gum. 

Gum  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  the  nude,  and  some 
dozen  or  so  form  the  best  part  of  the 
show.  The  figures  are  nude  and  not 
naked,  the  medium  easily  permitting 
the  touching  out  of  the  too  realistic 
markings.  Of  them  I  prefer  the  three 
by  Renee  le  Begue ;  but  No.  42,  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  most  complete 
picture  exhibited,  is  much  damaged  by 
some  wild  scratching  on  the  back- 
ground. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  understood 
that  these  men  allow  themselves  any 
and  every  license  in  the  way  of  prod- 
ding and  poking  their  productions  into 
the  realm  of  art,  for  they  have,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  a  philosophy.  As 
an  example  of  it  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  Demachy.  He  is 
speaking  of  Puyo's  color  prints,  which 
are  in  quality  not  unlike  second-class 
chromos  in  the  windows  of  third-class 
grocer  shops:  "As  for  Puyo's  prints 
in  color,  I  can  vouch  for  the  genuine- 
ness. The  effects  are  got  by  selective 
development,  by  friction  and  dissolu- 
tion, without  the  least  addition  of  color 
by  hand — the  whites  are  not  Chinese 
white,  but  pure  paper."  Now,  if  the 
reader  can  make  any  logic  of  the  above 
I  am  glad,  for  to  me,  as  a  painter,  the 
diflFerence  between  frictioning  out  a 
white  shape  or  adding  a  white  shape  is 


nil;  they  are  both  distinctly  painter 
processes  and  means  of  introducing  the 
human  touch,  Demachy,  however^ 
seems  to  think  that  the  photographer 
can  do  anything  except  add,  and  if  this 
is  true,  then  sculpture  must  be  a 
branch  of  photography,  for  the  sculp- 
tor cannot  add — he  can  only  hammer 
and  friction  his  block  of  marble  into 
shape.  The  ethics  of  gum-printing 
seem  to  be  much  like  those  of  golf: 
you  can  hammer  away  at  the  ball  as 
much  as  you  like  so  long  as  you  do 
not  touch  it  with  your  hand ;  but  under 
certain  conditions  you  can  even  touch 
it  with  your  hand  and  carry  it  to  an- 
other place.  Demachy  does  not  tell 
us  if  the  rules  of  the  gum-game  have 
ever  been  published  —  he  certainly 
might  have  let  us  know  what  bogie 
for  an  ordinary  print  should  be. 

But  I  am  afraid  it  will  forever 
remain  unknown,  for  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  playing  the  gum- 
game  is  that  they  have  "secrets"  which 
they  guard  as  jealously  as  a  magpie 
does  a  piece  of  tinsel— even  when  they 
talk  to  you,  true  to  their  gum-game, 
they  try  to  g^m  it  over  you,  and  the 
truth  recedes  still  further. 

To  the  average  photo-pictorialist  the 
word  gum  spells  an  Eldorado;  he 
thinks  that  when  he  has  mastered  the 
technic  of  making  gum,  sticking  it  to 
the  paper,  and  a  few  other  little  tricks 
in  multiple  printing,  etc.,  he  will  sail 
on  smooth  waters,  fly  and  float  in 
balmy,  golden  air,  and  in  a  short  time 
achieve  the  Mecca  of  his  aspirations. 
But  in  truth  he  will  achieve  nothing. 
Gum  is  not  a  fetish — it  can  work  no 
wonders  any  more  than  a  violin;  its 
virtue  is  that,  like  the  violin,  it  will 
accurately  follow  each  fluctuation  of 
the  thought.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
registers  the  inartistic  thoughts  as  well 
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as  the  harmonious.  It  offers  endless 
possibilities,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  artist,  such  as  Wiiistler,  might 
even  almost  rival  lithography ;  but  in 
the  hands  of  the  photographer  who 
cannot  draw  it  is  sure  to  result  in  dis- 
mal failure.  And  I  feel  sure  that  this 
-exhibition,  charming  and  enticing  as 
it  is,  will  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 
In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  whole  process  rather  im- 
moral. It  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the 
iphoto-worker ;    it  leads  him  into  the 


temptation  of  trying  to  achieve  success 
by  tricks  instead  of  hard  work  and 
truth ;  it  leads  him  into  the  further 
temptation  of  attempting  to  hide  his 
tricks  by  sophistry  and  dissimulation. 
It  is  the  broad  road,  and  although  the 
day  may  come  when  many  shall  travel 
on  it,  I  am  thankful  that  up  to  the 
present  we  Americans  have  generally 
preferred  the  narrow  road  aijd  pray 
that  we  shall  continue  to  abide  thereon. 

Roland  Rood. 


It  is  astonishing  that  when  a  state- 
ment appears  in  print,  no  matter  how 
little  influential  the  source,  or  how  far 
from  the  truth  it  may  be,  it  is  copied 
and  recopied,  spreading  all  over  the 
country  and  even  sometimes  finding  its 
way  into  our  textbooks;  nobody  who 
knows  seeming  to  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tion. 

To  prevent  such  mistakes  as  far  as 
possible  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  my 
being  placed  in  this  observation 
Tower;  and  while  I  am  just  as  fallible 
as  most  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
living  right  through  photography's  ca- 
reer and  mixing  with  many  of  its  ear- 
lier workers  from  its  dawn  to  what 
may  be  called  its  meridian. 

The  latest  mistake  occurs  in  IVil- 
son's  for  January,  where  we  are  told 
to  "Look  at  the  Daguerroctypcs  of 
David  Octavius  Hill."  The  italics  are 
tuine,  as,  althoujjh  intimate  with  Hill 


both  while  he  wrought  with  Adam- 
son  and  alone  in  his  garden  close  to 
the  Calton  stairs  in  Edinburgh.  I  never 
saw  a  daguerroetype  in  his  possession 
and  know  that  all  his  work  was  on 
Calotype  till,  towards  the  end,  on  wax 
paper.  I  am  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  few  of  his  negatives,  which,  to  me, 
are  simply  priceless. 

The  Photographic  Monthly  is  the 
new  title  of  what  has  long  been  The 
Photo^ram,  although  the  latter  re- 
mains as  a  sub-title.  I  like  the  new 
title  much  better  than  the  old,  although 
I  never  had  any  fault  to  find  with  it 
as  applied  to  the  magazine.  But  I 
never  liked  it  applied  to  photographs, 
and  having  a  very  strong  personal  love 
for  its  editors  and  proprietors,  I 
should  have  been  so  glad  had  they 
seen  their  way  to  abandon  it.  For 
twelve  jears  they  have  persevered 
without  any  followers,  which  is  surely 
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a  good  reason  for  returning,  to  what 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  ortho- 
dox name  of  a  print  or  other  image 
produced  by  photography.  But 
whether  they  ever  do  so  jqt  not,  our 
liking  for  them  shall  always  remain 
the  same,  as  to  me  they  arci  bright 
stars  in  the  photographic  firmament. 

The  straw  shows  how  the  wind 
l)lows,  and  so  sometimes  will  a  sen- 
tence tell  a  story  that  should  be  better 
known  than  it  is.  A.  H.  Dunning,  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  telling  of 
a  trip  "Across  the  World,"  and  writ-. 
ing  of  the  Sphinx,  says :  "Owing  per- 
haps to  the  habit  photography  has  of 
accentuating,  shadows,"  etc.  .  Photog- 
raphy has  no  such  habit,  but  its  prac- 
titioners have,  or  such  of  them  as  have 
been  bitten  by  the  craze  for  short  ex- 
posures. The  photographs  of  those 
who  have  learned  to  give  sufficient  ex- 
posure are  as  true  in  their  shadows  as 
in  their  lights,  and  to  the  advent  of 
the  hand  camera  is  to  be  attributed 
this  craze,  which  has  done  more  to 
degrade  photography  than  anything 
•else  except  perhaps  the  use  of  lenses 
of  too  short  focus,  which  has  brought 
about  another  fault  generally  foun4 
with  the  art,  "photographic  perspec- 
tive"; in  which  mountains  are  made 
as  molehills  and  near  objects  exag- 
gerated out  of  all  recognition;  not  in 
any  sense  the  fault  of  photography, 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  the 
use  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  mak- 
ing the  photographer  go  too  near  the 
object  photographed. 

9|C  3|K  :|c 

The  following  tip,  which  we  clip 
from  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
may  be  useful  in  more  ways  than  one, 
ways  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the   ingenious  photographer,   and  all 


photographers  should  be  ingenious,  to 
the  extent  at  least  of  taking  advantage 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  things : 

"Some  time  ago  I  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  break  my  isochromatic 
screen — quite  a  smash-up — all,  with 
the  exception  of  one  piece  of  glass 
rather  smaller  than  a  spectacle  lens, 
but  of  triangular  shape.  Now,  it 
struck  me  that  if  I  could  but  cut  this 
roughly  to  a  circle,  it  would  still  be 
large  enough  for  use  between  the 
combinations  of  my  half-plate  R.R. 
lens.  Not  possessing  a  diamond,  I 
made  use  of  the  following  dodge, 
which  seeqis  to  be  little  known 
amongst  photographers.  The  tools  re- 
quired are  very  simple,  consisting  of 
a  large, pair  of  scissors  of  the  house- 
hold variety^  and  a  basin  of  water.  Im- 
merse your  hands,  scissors,  and  glass 
completely  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
glass  can  be  cut  very  much  as  if  it 
were  a  biscuit. 

"This  curious  operation  is  made 
possible  by  the  water  absorbing  all 
(or  nearly  all)  the  vibration,  so  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  portion  of  the 
scissors  or  hands  project  above  the 
surface,  or  the  glass  will  be  broken. 
In  shaping  thicker  glasses,  larger 
shears  must  be  used." 

9(c        :|e        :)c 

The  following,  which  I  clip  from 
Photography,  will  show  that  fun  may 
be  mixed  with  photography  with  ad- 
vantage, and  other  societies  and  clubs 
might  take  the  hint  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing a  larger  attendance  at  their 
meetings : 

"Something  fresh  in  demonstrations 
was  given  to  the  Thornton  Heath  Pho- 
tographic Society  by  Mr.  Ben  Ed- 
wards, who  explained  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  record  the  thoughts  of  mem- 
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bers  on  gaslight  papers,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so.  A  sheet  of  the  paper 
being  placed  in  an  envelope  by  any 
member  present,  it  was  put  on  the  head 
of  the  'subject'  and  then  developed. 
One  member,  with  a  leaning  towards 
gum  printing,  produced  a  photograph 
of  a  gum  bottle  on  the*  paper,  and 
when  the  honorary  secretary  was 
given  a  sitting,  a  photograph  of  a  bot- 
tle of  whisky  was  the  result.  (This 
was  spirit  photography  in  real  earn- 
est.) Other  prints  were  equally  ap- 
propriate to  the  thoughts  of  the  sit- 
ters. The  lecture  caused  great  won- 
derment as  to  the  working  of  th»' 
'process.' 

«         3|C         * 

"To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us." 
Mr.  Archibald  Cochrane,  one  of  Brit- 
ain's well-known  pictorial  photogra- 
phers, in  a  recent  lecture  on  "Land- 
scape Photography"  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Photographic  Society,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  "schools"  of  the  various 
nations  had  this  to  say  of  the  Amer- 
ican: 

"The  American  school  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  Edinburgh  methods 
as   are   the   countries   geographicaMy. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  transat> 
lantic  work  is  its  freshness  of  outlook. 
Things  that  have  never  been  done  into 
pictures  before  are  now  made  to  do 
duty,  and  are  worked  up  assiduously. 
In  this  country  we  do  not  utilize  such 
material,  as  we  did  not  see  that  a  pic- 
ture could  be  made  of  it,  and  manv 
of  us  do  not  see  that  a  picture  has 
been  made  of  it.     Many  of  the  things 
put  forward  by  the  American  school 
would   give   one  the  impression  that 
pictorial  subjects  were  exhausted,  and 
that  they  must  use  commonplace  ma- 
terial with  a  big  dash  of  the  personal 
in  it  to  make  things  hum.    Often  this 


style  of  thing  succeeds  on  account  of 
the  daring  exhibited  by  the   worker 
in  making  the  attempt.     If  the  thing 
is  done  with  the  necessary  degree  of 
courage  it  will  always  be  sure  of  at- 
tracting  attention  at  exhibitions.   Thi3 
class   of   work   is   put   forward   with 
cheek,    and    this    is    often    the    only 
Whistlerian  attribute  it  possesses.   But 
whilst  there  is  much  eccentricity  that 
we  do  not  approve  of,  yet  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  work  being  produced 
on  the  other  side  that  shows  a  striking 
amount  of  insight  into  subjects  that 
will    yield    them    pictorial    material. 
These  American  workers  make  us  look 
again  at  ordinary  things,  and  we  find 
that  we  had  overlooked  something  that 
was    quite    precious.      The    leading 
American  workers  show  us  that  they 
have  gripped  the  great  pictorial  truths, 
and  they  are  revealing  to  us  how  they 
can  make  them  serve  their  purpose. 
Although  I  am  opposed  to  much  of  the 
American    pictorial    produce,    still    I 
readily  admit  that  the  pictures  pro- 
duced   by    photography    which    have 
made  the  highest  appeal  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  emotional  in  us  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Americans." 
^  *     *     * 

The  use  of  lenses  of  too  short  focus 
has  much  to  answer  for,  not  the  least 
of  its  crimes  being  the  starting  and 
confirming  of  the  belief  that  photog- 
raphy necessarily  gives  a  false  per- 
spective. Bad  as  this  is,  I  had  thought 
it  confined  to  those  from  whom  better 
could  hardlv  have  been  expected.  But 
it  is  not  so,  as  is  evident  from  an  arti- 
cle in  a  recent  number  of  The  World, 
in  which  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  an 
artist  of  renown,  says :  "Of  course  its 
perspective  is  all  wrong,"  even  while 
he  was  praising  it, as  having  been  of 
immense  value  to  artists  generally.   It 
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cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the 
apparently  false  perspective  is  always 
caused  by  the  too  short  focus  lens 
making  the  photographer  take  his 
view  point  too  close  to  his  subject,  and 
that  if  he  would  only  use  a  lens  once 
and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest 
way  of  the  plate,  as  has  always  been 
taught  by  this  magazine,  the  perspec- 
tive would  always  appear  right,  and 
the  "photographic  perspective"  would 

disappear  from  the  language. 

^     ^     ^ 

If  the  City  Fathers  of  Chicago  get 
their  way  the  "Kodak  Fiends,"  as  they 
are  called,  will  have  to  take  care  what 
they  do.  I  learn  from  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  that  the  Corporation 
Counsel  has  at  their  (the  Fathers')  re- 
quest prepared  the  following  ordi- 
nance, which  is  likely  to  pass,  making 
the  many  law-abiding  photographers 
suffer  for  the  impertinent  and  idiotic 
few.  Here  follows  the  proposed  ordi- 
nance, the  penalty  being  a  fine  of  from 
$io  to  $ioo: 

"That  no  person  shall  take,  or  at- 
tempt, or  pretend  to  take  any  instan- 
taneous photograph  with  or  without 
the  use  of  flashlight  powder  or  other 
powder  used  for  like  purpose  while  in 
or  on  any  street,  alley,  sidewalk,  wharf, 
park,  or  other  public  ground  or  place 
within  the  City  of  Chicago,  of  any 
person  or  persons  without  his  or  their 

consent." 

«     *     * 

I  have  long  known  that  the  profes- 
sional photographer,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  read  the  magazines  that  he  might 
and  should  find  so  useful,  but  was  led 
to  believe  that  he  took  advantage  of 
both  State  and  national  conventions; 
and  so  the  following  paragraph  from 
The  Photo-Beacon  came  as  a  surprise, 


and  all  the  more  so  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Todd  speaks  from  ex- 
perience.   Here  is  what  he  says: 

"It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  existing 
photographic  associations  had  outlived 
their  usefulness.  As  a  rule,  the  con- 
vention of  the  average  State  associa- 
tion is  a  miserable  fizzle,  attended  by 
about  twenty  photographers,  who  all 
in  all  derive  practically  no  benefits 
from  their  attendance  and  the  money 
they  have  spent.  Even  the  national 
convention  is  not  a  success  in  anything 
but  numbers  in  attendance,  and  I  find 
in  the  course  of  my  travels  a  strong 
feeling  developing  that  many  radical 
changes  must  be  made  in  its  conduct. 
Something  more  is  desired  than  a  good 
time  and  oratorical  fireworks.  Pho- 
tographers want  more  dollars  and 
they  certainly  need  them." 

^P  ^r  ^P 

Photography  is  Rising. — While  here 
there  is  a  talk  of  getting  it  into  the 
public  schools  as  a  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  idea,  it  is  being  re- 
garded in  Britain  as  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  universities.  Already, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  para- 
graph, which  I  clip  from  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  it  is  being  included  in 
the  "University  Extension  Work,"  a 
series  of  lectures  on  its  chemistry  be- 
ing offered  at  fees  within  the  means 
of  all : 

"At  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  London, 
there  will  be  inaugurated  on  January 
19  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  "The 
Chemistry  of  Photography*  by  Mr. 
Halford  Strange,  M.Sc.  These  have 
been  arranged  by  the  Central  Photo- 
graphic Society,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Exeter  Hall,  and  will  be 
delievered  under  the  University  Ex- 
tension Lectures  scheme,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  an  examination  will 
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be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  who  will  present 
certificates  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates. The  Central  Photographic  So- 
ciety also  offers  a  silver  plaque  in 
connection  with  the  course.  This  con- 
stitutes, we  believe,  quite  a  new  de- 
parture in  University  Extension  work, 
and  should  prove  of  real  practical  util- 
ity. The  fee  for  the  whole  course 
ladies  or  gentlemen)  is  5s.,  or  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  members  3s.  6d.,  admis- 
sion to  a  single  lecture  one  shilling. 
The  first  lecture,  on  January  19,  is 
free. 

Xc       4k       4c 

We  all  know  the  mess  generally 
made  by  the  lay  press  when  it  attempts 
to  deal  with  photography,  but  I  had 
thought  that  the  New  York  Herald 
would  have  on  its  staff  some  one  capa- 
ble of  editing  such  articles.  In  some- 
thing like  half  a  column  it  tries  to  tell 
the  difference  between  straight  and 
pictorial  photography,  gives  a  fair 
resume  of  bi-gum  printing  as  being 
that  which  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  introducing  the  personal 
element  into  the  pictures,  and  gives 
credit  to  the  Photo-Secession  for  its 
work  in  that  direction,  and  follows  up 
with  the  following,  about  as  much 
nonsense  as  could  be  squeezed  into  the 
space : 

"So  far  has  this  individuality  and 
this  response  to  feeling  been  developed 
in  some  members  of  the  Photo-Seces- 
sion that  it  is  apparent  even  when,  for 
some  special  purpose,  they  carry  out 
their  work  along  the  old  mechanical 
lines.  This  was  well  illustrated  re- 
cently in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Steichen,  one  of  the  leading 
'  Secessionists  and  a  manipulator  of 
the  new  process,  whose  reputation  is 


international.  Three  prizes  were  of- 
fered, the  best,  second  best  and  third 
best  prints  secured  in  the  ordinary 
printing  frame,  on  ordinary  printing 
paper  from  negatives  developed  in  a 
daylight  printing  machine,  the  results 
of  which  are  presumed  to  be  of  almost 
uniform  excellence. 

"Mr.  Steichen  made  his  negatives 
by  putting  the  strip  of  films  in  the  de- 
veloping machine  and  to  any  looker- 
on  would  seem  to  have  carried  out 
the  process  without  any  change  from 
the  usual  method.  And  yet  his  feel- 
ing for  photographic  results,  which,  as 
worked  with  the  glim  process,  has  be- 
come instinctive  with  him,  led  him 
now  and  then  to  rock  the  machine  a 
little  more  gently,  so  that  the  flow  of 
the  developer  would  be  slower,  and  to 
stop  the  development  at  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  almost  any  other 
person  probably  would  have  carried  it. 

"The  result  was  remarkable.  The 
three  judges  received  no  fewer  than 
28,000  prints,  all  of  them  sent  in 
anonymously.  After  long  labor  they 
selected  three  prints  as  prize  winners, 
and  when  these  prints  were  set  up 
before  them,  the  judges  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  'Steichen!'  and  his 
they  proved  to  be.  In  other  words, 
even  in  this  process,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  mechanical,  Mr. 
Steichen's  individuality  and  feeling 
were  so  clearly  shown  in  the  prints  as 
to  be  recognized  at  once." 

"Rocking  the  machine  a  little  more 
gently"  is  admirable  and  the  best 
advertisement  for  the  developing  ma- 
chine yet.  Surely  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany will  send  the  author  something 
handsome  for  it,  as  its  sale  must  there- 
by be  increased  an  hundredfold.  Of 
course,  by  "daylight  printing  machine" 
the  author  means  developing  machine. 
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NOTES 


Who  Owns  the  Negative?  This 
question  comes  up  every  now  and 
again,  and  especially  as  to  whether 
the  owner  can  print  from  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  party  represented; 
and  although  the  answer  should  be  as 
simple  as  the  simplest,  it  never  seems 
to  get  any  nearer  a  settlement.  "Com- 
mon law"  being  very  much  the  same 
across  the  water  as  here,  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  The  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography,  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  sbme  who  still  have  but  a  hazy 
notion  of  the  rights  of  the  question : 

"In  the  issue  for  last  week  it  was 
mentioned  that  a  motion  ex  parte  had 
been  made  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain Messrs.  Lafayette,  of  Bond 
street,  from  reproducing  the  portrait 
of  one  of  their  customers,  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  The  case 
came  on  for  hearing  in  the  Chancery 
Court,  before  Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  on 
Friday  last.  It  appears  that  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Lee,  sat  for  her  portrait  in  two 
positions.  Some  time  afterwards,  one 
of  the  portraits  was  published  in  The 
King.  The  husband  of  the  lady  com- 
plained to  the  defendants,  who  ex- 
pressed their  regret,  and  promised 
that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of 
the  occurrence.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, reproductions  of  the  other  por- 
trait appeared  in  Black  and  White  and 
in  Madame,  and  hence  the  action.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendants  expressed 
regret  for.  the  mistake  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  portrait  appearing  in  the 
last-named  papers.  He  said  that  they 
thought  that  when  they  saw  the  plaint- 
iff's portrait  in  the  King  that  permis- 
sion had  been  given  to  them,  and 
therefore  sent  copies  to  the  other  pa- 


pers. When  a  protest  was  made,  he 
said  the  defendants  did  their  best  to 
recall ;  at  the  same  time,  he  added  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  sitters  usually 
gave  permission  for  publication.  Coun- 
sel further  said  the  defendants  were 
now  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
motion  for  an  injunction,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  an  injunction.  The  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  asked  for  an  injunc- 
tion, for  delivery  up  of  the  negatives, 
and  costs.  On  this  the  defendants' 
counsel  said  that  the  negatives  were 
their  property.  To  this  the  other  side 
replied  that  the  defendants  owned  only 
the  glass ;  what  was  on  it  belonged  to 
the  plaintiff — a  statement  which 
evoked  some  laughter  in  court.  Final- 
ly, the  defendants  undertook  to  de- 
liver up  the  negatives.  In  the  course 
of  the  case  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  made 
some  strong  remarks  on  the  publica- 
tion of  portraits.  In  delivering  judg- 
ment, he  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
arguments  put  forward,  that  this  age 
was  so  vulgar  that  they  were  entitled 
to  assume  that  this  lady  was  a  party 
to  this  vulgarity,  and  willing  to  have 
her  photograph  published.  The  de- 
fendants were  not  entitled  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  therefore  an  or- 
der for  an  injunction  was  made,  and 
the  defendants  ordered  to  pay  the 
costs." 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  us  to  lie 
in  a  nutshell.  Not  only  the  glass  but 
the  film  on  it  belongs  to  the  photog- 
rapher just  as  the  type  in  the  forms 
from  which  this  magazine  was  printed 
belongs  to  the  printer,  and  the  pho- 
tographer has  no  more  right  to  print 
from  the  negative  made  to  execute  the 
order  given  him  for  a  portrait  than  the 
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printer  has  to  print  other  copies  of  the 
magazine  without  the  order  of  the 
publishers.  Moreover,  the  photog- 
rapher may  keep  the  negative  in  the 
hope  of  getting  more  orders  for  cop- 
ies just  as  the  printer  may  keep  the 
type  in  the  forms,  or  even,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, make  stereoplates  in  the  hope  of 
future  editions  b^ing  required. 


Improvement  in  Sensitizing  Car- 
bon Tissue. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  quicker  the  sensitized  tissue 
is  dried,  the  better,  and  various  meth- 
ods have  from  time  to  time  been  pro- 
posed to  hasten  it.  The  following,  al- 
though we  have  not  tried  it,  is  likely 
to  be  found  one  of  the  best,  while  sim- 
ple enough  to  be  used  by  any  one : 

A  French  patent  (354,220,  Actien 
Gesell.  fiir  Anil.  Fab.)  has  been  taken 
out  for  sensitizing  gelatine  to  light  by 
application  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
bichromate  in  acetone  and  water,  in- 
stead of  in  water  only.  The  solution 
may  consist  of  ammonium  bichromate 
eight  parts,  water.  100  parts,  acetone 
120  parts.  By  the  use  of  such  a  solu- 
tion the  tissue  can  be  dried  within  five 
to  ten  minutes  of  sensitizing,  and  it  is 
said  that  sensitized  substances  so  pre- 
pared keep  in  good  condition  much 
longer  than  when  the  bicromate  has 
been  applied  in  an  aqueous  solution 
only. 


How  TO  Get  a  Negative  Ready  to 
Print  in  From  30  to  40  Minutes. — 
The  following  notice  of  a  patent, 
which  we  clip  from  The  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography,  should  be  useful 
to  those  who  want  to  print  in  a  hurry 
— ^press  workers,  for  instance-^but 
how  the  patentees  expect  to  control 
their  patent  is  a  puzzle.  There  may 
be  photographers  sufficiently  conscien- 


tious to  abstain  from  adding  a  little 
of  a  chromic  salt  to  their  developer 
without  getting  a  license  from  the  pat- 
entees, but  we  doubt  it,  and  don't 
think  that  we  have  ever  met  them  or 
are  ever  likely  to  do  so. 

Developer. — No.  9,116,  1905.  The  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  addition  to  a  developer, 
which  can  be  used  with  sodium  sulphite 
alone,  of  a  salt  of  chromium,  such  as  chro- 
mic chloride,  chrome  alum,  etc.,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  permit  of  the  warming  of  the 
developer  to- 85  to  91  degrees  without  soft- 
ening the  gelatine  on  the  plate.  The  follow- 
ing are  two  examples  of  a  developer  made 
up  in  this  way: 

1.  A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  "amidol" 
(meta-diamidophenol)  with  3  parts  of  chro- 
mic chloride  is  made  by  dissolving  this  mix- 
ture, together  with  6  parts  of  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphite,  in  300-400  parts  of  water. 
The  clear  solution  will  develop  a  normally 
exposed  plate  clearly  and  strongly  within 
about  six  minutes  without  damaging  the 
coating  on  the  plate,  or  if  the  developing  is 
carried  out  at  85  to  95  degrees  F,  the  opera- 
tion occupies  only  about  three  minutes. 
After  the  developing  process  is  finished  the 
plate  is  washed  with  water  whose  tempera- 
ture is  105  degrees  to  140  degrees  F. 

For  fixing  the  developed  plate  there  must 
be  used,  for  instance,  a  fixing  bath  made  by 
dissolving  2  parts  of  crystallized  sodium 
hyposulphite  together  with  V2  part  of  potas- 
sium meta-bi sulphite  in  about  16  parts  of 
water.  This  fixing  bath  is  applied  to  the 
developed  plate  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
fixing  operation  being  finished,  the  plate  is 
washed  with  water  of  a  temperature  of  105 
degrees  to  140  degrees  F.  and  then  dried  at 
about  176  degrees  F.  Thus  the  production 
of  a  finished  negative  from  the  beginning 
of  the  developing  process  occupies  only 
thirty  to  forty  minutes. 

2.  A  developing  bath  is  prepared  from 
one  part  of  "amidol"  (meta-diamidophe- 
nol). 3  parts  of  chrome  alum,  3  parts  of 
anhydrous  sulphite,  and  150  to  200  parts  of 
water.  This  bath  is  applied  to  the  exposed 
plate  in  the  usual  manner.  The  develop- 
ment being  finished,  the  plate  is  washed 
with  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  loS 
degrees  to  140  degrees  F.  and  then  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  method  given  in  Exam- 
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pic  I.    Washing  and  drying  after  fixing  are 
also  to  be  conducted  as  in  Example  i. 


"Big  Heads." — ^To  get  a  big  head, 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  is 
hardly  desirable,  but  in  the  way  sug- 
gested in  the  following  paragraph 
from  The  Amateur  Photographer,  will 
afford  much  amusement  for  a  long 
Winter  evening.  It  says:  "Obtain 
half  a  dozen  sheets  of  millboard  about 
three  feet  square,  and  paint  one  side 
of  each  with  the  so-called  luminous 
paint.  The  head  of  the  sitter  is  placed 
close  to  the  phosphorescent  sheet,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  some 
magnesium  wire  is  burned,  ten  or  fif- 
teen inches  being  sufficient,  but  the 
burning  point  should  be  kept  as  sta- 
tionary as  possible.  By  the  time  all 
six  sheets  have  been  exposed,  and  the 
glowing  silhouettes  handed  round  in 
the  dark,  the  first  will  have  so  much 
faded  that  another  portrait  can  be 
taken  upon  the  same  sheet,  and  so,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  the  whole 
of  a  large  company  may  be  thus  pho- 
tographed." 

In  the  same  magazine  a  "tip  from 
an  old  hand"  gives  some  advice  as  to 
the  photographing  of  snow  scenes 
which  is  so  like  what  we  have 
preached  for  years  that  we  gladly  copy 
it,  only  adding  that  the  three  essen- 
tials for  successful  snow  photography 
are  full  exposure,  a  fairly  low  down 
sun,  and  a  weak  developer: 

"I  remember  my  first  Alpine  prints. 
The  snow  looked  like  grey  sand;  the 
people,  trees,  and  so  forth,  like  carv- 
ings in  ebony.  What  was  wrons:? 
Over-exposure  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  the 
ebony  parts  were  horribly  detail-less. 
Under-exposure?  Wrong  again;  the 
grey  sand  patches  were  obviously 
over-exposed.  Not  under-extx)sed 
and  not  over-exposed;  well,  what  is 


the  meaning  of  that  ?  Simply  this,  my 
dear  sir :  the  exposure  may  have  been 
wrong,  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  what 
was  infinitely  more  wrong  was  the 
brand  of  plates  I  used,  and  my  method 
of  development. 

"The  Secrets.— Unless  you  are  tak- 
ing thousandth-of-a-second  snapshots 
of  tobogganers  ( when  you  put  up  with 
semi-failures  for  the  sake  of  the  sub- 
ject), you  must  use  isochromatic  plates 
for  snow  scenes.  Secondly,  you  must 
develop  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
would  develop  for  'extreme  softness' 
in  an  ordinary  everyday  exposure; 
that  is,  with  the  dilutest  of  dilute  solu- 
tions. Pyro-metol  is  my  own  choice, 
but  pyro-soda  is  nice,  too.  In  either 
case,  drench  it  in  four  or  five  times 
the  normal  amount  of  water.  Expose 
fully.  Don't  be  afraid  of  over-expo- 
sure, though  the  light  may  seem  daz- 
zling to  the  eyes.  Use  a  yellow  screen, 
of  course.  A  twelve-times  screen  is 
mv  favorite,  whenever  movement  does 
not  force  me  to  expose  quickly.  Never 
take  a  snow  picture  with  the  sun  full 
at  your  back.  An  ordinary  landscape 
is  flat  thus;  but  a  snow  landscape  is 
frightful.  By  preference,  take  it  with 
the  sun  almost  into  the  lens  (but  don't 
forget  your  sky  shade;  and  allow  a 
little  longer  exposure  than  your  meter 
says).  But,  first  and  last,  the  secret 
is :  an  iso.  plate  and  a  'softness-giving' 
developer." 


We  regret  to  notice  that  an  article 
on  "Photographic  Christmas  and 
Other  Cards,"  by  J.  Leisk,  has  been 
reproduced  in  our  January  number 
from  the  pages  of  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary. Photography,  without  ac- 
knowledgement ;  but  as  that  occurs  so 
rarely,  and  never  with  our  knowledge, 
we  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven. 
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MATT  SURFACE  CARBON  PRINTS. 


By  John  A.  Randall. 


Although  carbon  is  at  once  the  sim- 
plest and  the  greatest  in  degrees  of 
gradation,  and  is  in  some  respects  the 
best  of  all  printing  methods,  it  has  not, 
in  America  at  least,  taken  anything  like 
the  position  it  deserves.  For  this  there 
are  several  reasons,  one  being  that, 
while  the  simplest,  it  is  only  so  after 
the  photographer  has  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  it,  and  too 
many  have  not  the  patience  to 
make  that  acquaintance.  Another, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  prints,  from 
the  ordinary  temporary  support  the 
surface  has,  have  not  that  fine  matt 
appearance  now  so  popular ;  and  there- 
fore we  gladly  reproduce  the  following 
article  from  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  which  if  strictly  fol- 
lowed will  give  the  desired  surface: 

"Having  experienced  some  difficul- 
ties with  respect  to  obtaining  matt 
surface  carbon  prints  from  ground 
opal  as  a  temporary  support,  and  hav- 
ing successfully  overcome  them,  the 
following  account  of  the  means  I 
adopted  may  prove  acceptable  to  other 
photographers  who  find  any  trouble 
with  this  process. 

"In  my  first  experiments  I  took  the 
usual  co'irse  of  waxing  the  opal  with 
one  of  the  ordinary  waxing  solutions 
as  applied  in  the  double-transfer  proc- 
ess to  the  temporary  support,  the  result 
being  that  on  development  the  film  left 
the  opal  wherever  the  shadows  were 
in  contact  with  the  whites,  causing  a 
frilling  along  the  whole  outline.  With 
very  careful  development  one  or  two 
prints  were  obtained  only  slightly 
frilled :  but  on  proceeding  with  these, 


the  final  support  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  opals  with  complete  transfer- 
ence of  the  lighter  tones.  On  consult- 
ing various  books  and  the  instructions 
issued  by  makers  of  carbon  tissue,  the 
majority  of  which  were  annoyingly 
'  silent  on  the  matter,  I  at  length  found 
some  brief  instructions  for  coating  the 
opals  with  collodion,  when  matt  sur- 
face prints  were  required,  in  place  of 
the  usual  resinous  waxing  solutions. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greasy 
waxing  solutions  are  of  no  use  in 
application  to  this  particular  process. 
Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground 
opal  the  carbon  print  is  separated  into 
minute  detached  particles  in  the  lighter 
parts  which  sink  deeply  into  the  grain^ 
and  in  the  shadows  is  held  to  the  sup- 
port mainly  by  the  extreme  projections 
of  the  roughened  surface.  To  give  a 
grip  to  the  tissue' in  the  shadows,  and 
to  insure  easy  .  transference  of  the 
lighter  tones  it  requires  on  the  opal  a 
substratum,  or  thin,  continuous  film 
such  as  is  given  by  collodion,  albumen, 
or  gelatine. 

COLLODION  AS  A  SUBSTRATUM. 

"Opals  for  this  process  should  be 
carefully  selected.  The  grain  must 
not  be  too  coarse,  but  quite  as  fine  as 
that  on  the  ground  glass  of  a  focussing 
screen.  Pumice  powder  applied  with 
a  wet  cloth  will  remove  all  dirt  from 
the  surface  of. the  opals,  and  if  used 
resjfularly  will  keep  them  with  a  most 
suitable  grain.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
every  precaution  against  scratching 
the  surface,  for  each  scratch  will  show 
as  a  glossy  mark  on  the  finished  print. 
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After  cleaning  and  washing,  and  when 
quite  dry,  the  opals  are  polished  with 
French  *  chalk,  all  particles  of  which 
must  be  dusted  off  before  coating.  The 
collodion  solution  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Enamel  collodion i  part 

Ether  i    " 

Alcohol I    " 

**The  opals  are  coated  immediately 
before  use,  the  solution  being  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  varnish  to  the 
negative,  except  that  no  heating  is 
needed.  In  a  few  moments  the  coating 
will  become  set,  or  jellified,  but  not 
dry,  and  when  in  this  state  the  opal  is 
plunged  into  a  dish  of  cold  water. 
For  a  time  the  collodion  will  repel 
water,  having  a  greasy  appearance, 
1)ut  in  a  few  minutes  this  greasiness 
will  disappear;  when  it  occurs  the 
-exposed  tissue  may  be  placed  in  the 
water,  squeegeed  down,  being  subse- 
•quently  developed,  and  finished  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

"By  this  process  excellent  matt  sur- 
face carbon  prints  can  be  pulled  from 
ground  opal.  There  will  be  no  signs 
of  frilling  or  blisters,  the  detail  in  the 
lialf-tones  will  not  "bleed"  or  wash 
away,  the  film  will  transfer  easily,  the 
prints  being  every  bit  as  good  as  those 
from  temporary  support  or  by  the 
single-transfer  process.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  use  of  a  collodion  sub- 
stratum is  that  of  its  cost;  otherwise 
it  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

AN  ALBUMEN  SUBSTRATUM. 

"A  cheaper,  and  in  many  ways  more 
convenient,  substratum  can  be  made 
by  employing  albumen.  It  is  not,  in 
some  respects,  equal  to  the  collodion, 
for  it  has  a  tendency  to  release  the 
whites,  more  especially  when  using 
new  tissue  or  when  the  negative  is  at 


all  *contrasty.'    For  all  ordinary  work 
from  average  negatives  it  is,  however, 
quite  reliable.    The  coating  solution  is 
nade  as  follows : 

Albumen Whites  of  3  eggs. 

Bichromate    of    pot- 
potash  10  to  15  grains. 

Ammonia,  .880 ^  ounce. 

Water 20  ounces. 

"The  whites  of  the  eggs  are  first 
thoroughly  beaten  with  a  whisk  until 
quite  frothy.  The  bichromate  and 
ammonia  are  dissolved  in  a  portion  of 
the  water,  the  beaten  albumen  added, 
and  the  solution  made  up  to  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  The  opals  are  pre- 
pared as  previously  in  regard  to  clean- 
ing with  pumice  powder  and  French 
chalk.  A  portion  of  the  solution  is 
then  poured  on  the  center  of  the  plate 
and  next  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 

When  coated  the  opals  are  set  up  in 
a  rack  to  dry,  it  being  essential  that 
the  drying  takes  place  in  a  strong 
actinic  light.  The  light  acting  on  the 
bichromate  in  combination  with  the 
albumen  renders  it  insoluble  in  hot 
water,  thus  forming  the  necessary 
hard  substratum  upon  which  the  tissue 
can  be  developed.  Once  hardened  by 
the  action  of  light,  the  coated  opals 
can  be  stored  away,  being  at  any  time 
ready  for  use.  Subsequent  operations 
— squeegeeing,  development  and  trans- 
fer to  the  final  support — are  conducted 
according  to  regular  practice. 

'The  final  drying  in  this  process 
must  be  very  thorough.  Unless  the 
transfer  paper  is  bone  dry  it  will  not 
leave  the  opal.  Ordinary  drying  in 
the  atmosphere,  except  in  the  height  of 
Summer,  is  not  sufficient,  and  artificial 
heat  must  be  applied  to  drive  out  every 
trace  of  moisture.     My  own  practice 
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is  to  leave  the  opals,  after  transfer,  for 
twelve  hours  to  allow  the  bulk  of  the 
moisture  to  dry  out,,  and  then  to  place 


them  in  a  drying  cupboard  or  before  a 
fire  until  the  paper  strips  from  the  sup- 
port with  little,  if  any,  applied  force/^ 


ENLARGING. 


By  Bruce  Robertson. 


Enlarging  being  the  subject  of  this 
number's  "Winter  Work,"  we  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  this  from  the 
Amateur  Photagrapher,  especially  as 
it  suggests  a  good  way  of  burning  the 
magnesium  ribbon  recommended  for 
both  jenlarging  and  reducing. 

"The  large  majority  of  amateurs,  I 
fear,  hesitate  to  undertake  the  produc- 
tion of  enlargements,  and  this  hesita- 
tion springs,  no  doubt,  from  the  idea 
that  great  trouble  and  expense  are  en- 
tailed. For  many  years  I  suffered 
from  a  similar  misconception,  but  at 
length  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  a 
practical  test,  and  have  never  regret- 
ted having  done  so.  My  enlarger  is  a 
Koresco  —  bought  second-hand  —  but 
any  similar  apparatus  will  do  equally 
well,  including  the  fixed  focus  type  of 
enlargers.  The  reflector  is  a  piece  of 
boxmaker's  tin,  2  feet  by  i  foot,  cost- 
ing 4  pence,  bent  as  shown  in  drawing, 
and  covered  on  one  side  with  white 
paper,  or  painted  white,  and  with  this 
is  used  magnesium  ribbon.  My  devel- 
oping dishes  are  in  pairs,  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:  lo^/^  by  81/^  inches, 
12%  by  10VI2  inches,  and  15%  by  12% 
inches,  and  cost  9  pence  each,  they 
being  also  made  of  boxmaker's  tin  and 
soldered.  If  a  coat  of  paint  be  given 
them  their  period  of  usefulness  will  be 
considerably  lengthened.  The  lens  I 
use  is  my  half-plate  one,  and  does 
admirablv. 


"I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  my 
method  of  working,  in  order  that  no 
tyro  may  experience  difficulty.  Choos- 
ing a  negative  full  of  detail  and  thin,  I 
fix  it,  film-side  inwards,  into  the  car- 
rier of  the  enlarger,  placing  a  lamp  or 
candle  with  the  flame  opposite  the 
center  of,  and  about  two  inches  from, 
the  negative,  and  then  going  to  the 
focussing  screen  I  carefully  focus  the 
picture  at  the  size  desired.  That 
finished,  I  slip  in  the  dark  slide,  con- 
taining a  piece  of  bromide  paper  fixed 
with  drawing  pins,  then  measure  oflf 
two  pieces  of  magnesium  ribbon,  each, 
say,  about  six  inches  long.  I  now 
draw  shutter  to  dark  slide  and  place 
the  reflector  close  to,  and  with  the 
white  side  towards,  the  negative,  and 
burn  the  first  piece  of  ribbon  within 
the  specially  curved  part  as  shown^ 
lighting  it  from  below.  This  done,  I 
turn  the  reflector  upside  down  and 
burn  the  second  bit  of  ribbon  at  tlie 
other  side  of  negative,  the  result  being 
a  nice,  evenly  reflected  light  passing 
through  the  plate;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  part  of  the  flame  shines 
directly  on  the  negative,  for  this  would 
spoil  all.  The  exposed  paper  is  now 
ready  for  development,  the  developer  I 
use  being  composed  of  160  grains  of 
sulphite  of  soda  and  2  grains  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  dissolved  in  6 
ounces    of    water;    and    immediately 
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before  use  I  add  12  grains  of  amidol. 

"After  development,  which  is  very 
rapid,  the  paper  is  fixed  and  washed  as 
usual. 

"This  mode  of  working  does  away 
entirely  with  the  uncertainty  experi- 
enced in  using  daylight,  and  is  a  very 
rapid  and  satisfactory  way  of  produc- 
ing enlargements,  provided  your  nega- 
tives are  not  too  dense.  The  length  of 
ribbon  given  as  required  will  vary,  of 


course,  according  to  the  density  of  the 
negative  and  the  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment desired.  The  larger  the  picture, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  ribbon 
needed. 

"Another  important  point,  as  re- 
gards  expense,  is  that  no  condensers 
are  required,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
method  described  will,  I  trust,  encour- 
age many  to  take  up  this  interesting 
branch  of  photography." 


A  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER, 

By  W.  Shenton. 


While  enough,  and  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  has  been  written  about 
developers,  especially  as  we  have  so 
often  said  that,  given  a  correct  expos- 
ure, it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
developer  is  employed,  provided  the 
strength  is  made  to  suit  the  subject  or 
what  the  naturie  of  the  negative  is 
intended  to  be,  the  following,  which 
we  clip  from  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  may  be  considered  an 
ideal  for  almost  any  purpose,  although 
we  might  add  that  we  should  very 
likely  substitue  edinol  for  the  metol. 

"An  exceedingly  useful  and  uni- 
versal developer  of  excellent  keeping 
qualities  may  be  made  by  suitably  mix- 
ing a  concentrated  hydroquinohe  sin- 
gle solution  developer  with  a  metol 
developer  of  equal  strength.  The 
formulae  I  have  been  using,  and  which 
would  be  hard  to  improve  upon,  are 
as  follows : 

I. 

Water 20     ounces 

Hydroquinone ^/^  ounce 

Sodium  sulphite 4     ounces 

Sodium  carbonate 7 V^  ounces 

Potassium  bromide i      dram 


"For  use,  one  part  of  this  should  be 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  water. 

This  is  a  complete  developer,  which 
gives  an  immense  amount  of  contrast, 
but. is  very  slow  in  action  :> 

.2. 

Water 20     ounces 

Metol 3    .  drams 

Sodium  sulphite. 3^/^  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate 3V2  ounces 

Potassium  bromide 10     grains 

"For  use,  one  part  of  this  is  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  water. 

"This  also  is  a  complete  developer, 
but  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former 
in  action,  yielding  a  very  soft  negative, 
full  of  detail  and  gradation  with  a 
minimum  exposure;  in  fact,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  good  "  a  result  can  be 
obtained  from  what  might  reasonably 
be  considered  a  hopelessly  under- 
exposed plate.  For  plates  exposed  by 
artificial  light,  both  in  studios  and 
flashlight  interiors,  it  is  invaluable,  and 
gives  results  which  I  believe  could  be 
obtained  by  no  other  developer. 

"For  use  these  solutions  should  be 
made    up    in    the    working    strength 
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already  mentioned  and  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  when  a  really  excellent  nor- 
mal developer  will  result,  which  may 
be  used  for  a  great  number  of  times, 
and  by  varying  the  quantities  of  either 
any  desired  effect  may  be  produced 
with  the  greatest  ease  or  any  subject 
treated  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
without  the  slightest  risk  of  chemical 
fog,  which  is  so  often  the  result  of 
forced  development  by  the  usual 
method.  In  treating  an  over-exposed 
plate,  which  has  been  found  to  appear 
too  quickly  in  the  normal  developer, 
the  hydroquinone  solution  may  be  used 
as  a  redeveloper,  and  if  applied  quickly 
enough  and  the  over-exposure  be  not 
too  great,  a  perfect  printing  negative 
will  result,  and  vice  versa,  of  course, 
for  any  ^hich  do  not  appear  quickly, 
enough.  For  all  makes  of  bromide 
and  'gaslight'  paper  excellent  results 
may  also  be  obtained,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  dilute  still  further  for  bromide.  A 
good  method  of  treating  enlargements 
is  to  first  develop  in  the  metol,  diluted 
with  six  parts  of  water  instead  of 
three,  until  all  possible  detail  is  out, 
and  then  to  place  without  washing  ffito 
the  normal  hydroquinone,  when  it  will 
gradually  attain  all  the  vigor  desired. 
This  second  development  takes  some 
little  time  in  comparison  with  the  for- 
mer, but  it  it  will  not  be  found  to  stain 
unless  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
yields  such  a  pure  black  as  to  repay 
fully  the  little  extra  trouble.  Gaslight 
prints  are  best  developed  in  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  the  metol  (normal 
strength)  to  one  part  of  the  hydro- 
quinone (normal  strength),  or  varied 
according  to  brand  of  paper  employed ; 
but  with  very  few  kinds  will  it  be 
found  advisable  to  dilute  to  any  great 
extent,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  a  soft  print  from  a  hard  neg- 


ative, when  the  metol  alone  may  be 
used,  well  diluted.  These  remarks  also 
apply  to  lantern  plates  and  for  making 
transparencies  from  which  to  make 
enlarged  negatives.  For  copying  very 
old  or  badly  faded  photographs  this 
developer,  with  a  process  plate  and  a 
full  exposure,  will  yield  an  astonish- 
ingly good  negative.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  any  hydroquinone 
in  the  hypo  will  cause  chemical  fog,  or 
yellow  stain,  so  a  good  rinse  before 
placing  therein  is  advisable,  especially 
with  bromide  paper.  Also,  I  should 
recommend  *an  abundance  of  pure, 
fresh  hypo  in  preference  to  the  popular 
acid  fixers. 

"The  formulae  given  are  not  orig- 
inal, but  selected,  with  slight  altera- 
tions, from  numerous  ones  in  exist- 
ence, and  will  be  found  to  combine  to 
perfection  and  fulfill  their  respective 
duties  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  A 
good  pyro  developer  well  restrained 
also  acts  well  in  conjunction  with  the 
metol  in  plac^  of  the  hydroquinone, 
but  is  no  better  and  more  expensive, 
as  the  developer  quickly  discolors  and 
is  not  safe  to  use  more  than  once  or 
twice,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  pyro 
is  necessary  for  use  as  a  redeveloper. 
A  great  many  photographers  will  not 
consider  anything  but  pyro  as  a  devel- 
oper for  plates,  but  if  some  of  that 
opinion  will  be  persuaded  to  try  this 
they  will  find  it  equal  in  every  respect 
and  on  an  average  to  yield  a  quicker 
printing  negative,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  greater  economy  and  rapidity  of 
action.  It  also  has  the  advantage,  as 
before  stated,  of  being  of  universal 
application,  which  is  a  great  blessing 
where  occasional  bromide  work  is  to 
be  done  or  an  odd  lantern  transparency 
to  be  made." 
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HOflTi  I  WORK  GASLIGHT  PAPERS. 


A  Practical  Article  for  Beginners. 


By  J.  M.  B. 


After  mastering,  or  imagining  that 
he  has  mastered,  the  process  of  P.O. P., 
the  average  amateur  usually  turns  to 
some  form  of  printing  by  artificial 
light.  Of  these,  the  most  popular  is 
printing  upon  gaslight  paper,  and  as  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  get  really 
good  results  if  one  goes  the  right  way 
to  work,  I  am  giving  here  a  method  of 
working  for  which  I  claim  no  special 
novelty,  but  merely  efficiency. 

What  most  of  us  want  to  obtain 
upon  gaslight  paper  is  a  good  black 
tone.  If  warmer  colors  are  required, 
they  are  far  more  easily  and  regularly 
obtained  by  subsequent  toning  than  by 
any  method  of  tinkering  with  expo- 
sure and  developer. 

Now  for  the  method  that  I  regu- 
larly employ.  I  print  by  the  light 
from  an  ordinary  gas  burner,  setting 
the  printing-frame  at  a  distance  of  one 
foot  from  the  light.  I  have  a  by-pass 
fitted  to  the  burner,  as  I  do  not  care 
to  run  the  risk  of  fog  by  developing 
by  unshielded  light.  My  developing 
light  is  supplied  by  a  large  carriage 
candle,  shielded  by  one  thickness  of 
canary  fabric.  This,  I  find,  gives  a 
very  pleasant  light  to  work  by. 

To  hold  the  paper,  I  have  two  plate- 
boxes  a  size  larger  than  the  paper  I 
am  using,  one  marked  E  for  exposed 
paper,  and  the  other  U  for  unexposed. 
You  see,  when  once  I  have  got  the 
exposure  correct,  I  can  expose  all  the 
prints  I  require  from  one  particular 
negative,  and  develop  them  all  to- 
gether, thus  saving  a  gocd  deal  of 


time.  I  load  up  the  frame  by  the  yel- 
low light — the  paper  curls  slightly  to- 
wards the  coated  side — ^set  the  frame 
at  a  mark  one  foot  from  the  gas-jet, 
turn  up  the  light,  and  give  what  I 
estimate  to  be  the  correct  exposure. 
After  a  little  practice,  one  can  guess^ 
right  every  time,  but  at  first  it  is  best 
to  expose  a  trial  strip.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate the  plan  of  exposing  a  whole 
sheet  in  strips  with  different  expo- 
sures ;  it  is  very  confusing.  You  must 
develop  this  test  strip  right  out,  until 
it  will  not  develop  any  more.  If  it 
is  too  light,  with  no  detail  in  the  high 
lights,  you  have  under-exposed,  while 
if  it  goes  dark  all  over  very  quickly,, 
over-exposure  is  the  cause.  With  my 
own  negatives,  which  are  usually  a 
little  stained  from  pyro-metol  develop- 
ment, and  "regular,"  or  contrasty,  Ve- 
lox  paper,  the  exposure  works  out  at 
something  between  two  and  three  min- 
utes. The  "special,"  or  soft,  papers 
require  a  much  shorter  exposure.  To 
my  mind,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  keeping  negatives  fairly  thin  and 
printing  them  on  the  contrasty  papers. 
After  exposure,  I  turn  down  the 
light  and  prepare  for  development.  I 
have  a'  plentiful  supply  of  developer 
ready  in  a  deep  dish,  and  the  print  is 
slid  straight  in,'  face  up,  without  pre- 
vious wetting.  Development  is  very- 
rapid,  so  it  is  important  that  the  paper 
should  be  covered  evenly  and  quickly. 
The  metol-quinol  formula  given  with 
the  paper  is  a  good  one,  but  needs  very 
careful  regulating  of  the  amount  of 
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bromide  if  really  pure  black  tones  are 
to  be  'Obtained.  A  developer  that  I 
like  very  much  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  Rodinal,  and  I  find  that  a  good 
black  tone  can  be  obtained  without  any 
bromide  at  all.  The  strength,  within 
limits,  does  not  seem  to  matter  very 
much.  I  use  half  an  ounce  of  Rodinal 
to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water.  I  do 
not  add  bromide  unless  I  cannot  get 
the  whites  clear  without  it.  The 
quicker  paper  requires  a  weaker  de- 
veloper, about  half  strength. 

From  the  developer  the  print  is 
transferred  straight  into  the  fixing 
bath,  which  must  be  acid.  A  plain 
"bath  will  almost  certainly  cause  stains. 
For  this,  again,  I  use  a  very  simple 
formula.  Four  ounces  of  hypo  and 
a  quarter-ounce  of  potass,  metabisul- 


phite  to  the  pint  is  what  I  recommend. 
Use  plenty  of  it  in  a  large  dish,  so  that 
the  prints  may  not  stick  together.  Ten 
minutes  is  a  safe  time  for  fixation  in 
this  bath,  and  an  hour's  thorough 
washing  will  do  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired in  the  way  of  hypo  elimination. 

To  sum  up.  In  gaslight  printing,  as 
in  most  other  branches  of  photog- 
raphy, success  can  only  be  obtained  by 
careful,  clean,  and  systematic  work- 
ing. The  special  points  in  connection 
with  this  branch  are : 

(i)  Correct  exposure. 

(2)  Suitable  developer. 

(3)  Acid  fixing  bath. 

The  results  are  good,  and  the  proc- 
ess is  really  a  simple  one  if  .you  go  to 
work  in  the  right  way.  Try  it  and  see. 
— The  Amateur  Photographer. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  MADE  IN  X-RAY  PHOTOGRAPHY  OK 

THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ROENTGEN  RAYS. 

Illustrated  Lecture  by  Dr.  M .  K.  Kasabian,  at  the  Stated  Meeting, 

December  13,  1905. 


The  following  two  interesting  pa- 
pers, read  before  The  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  we  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  which, 
Tvhile  the  oldest  in  the  country,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
useful,  occupying  its  own  building, 
fitted  with  everything  to  make  a  so- 
ciety prosperous;  and  at  the  present 
time  considering  the  advisability  of 
adding  an  additional  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  a  pool  table.  At  a  recent 
meeting  they  decided  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  250,  and  to  bring 
them  up  to  that  a  number  of  members 
were  liberal  enough  to  undertake  to 
•each  bring  in  one  new  member  by 


April  1st  or  pay  into  the  treasury  the 
$5  that  his  member  would  have  paid 
as  entry  money. 

In  addressing  you  to-night,  the  occasion 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Roentgen  rays,  I  feel  honored  jn  being 
able  to  relate  in  my  own  humble  way  a  few 
stray  thoughts  pertaining  to  this  wonderful 
form  of  radiation,  its  discovery,  its  value, 
and  its  application  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
•The  greatest  discoveries  are,  it  is  fre- 
quently contended,  the  result  of  some  un- 
accountable accident.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  Roentgen  rays,  the  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     It  was  twenty- 

•  five  years  before  Roentgen's  wonderful  dis- 

•  covery  that.  Professor  Crookes,  in  England, 
began  hjs  experiments  on  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  through  partial  vacu- 

ums;  he  thus  was  continuously,  but  uncon- 
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sciously,  generating  the  X-rays,  but  it 
remained  for  Roentgen  to  observe  that  a 
paper  saturated  with  crystals  of  platino- 
barium  cyanide  became  fluorescent,  although 
a  working  Crookes  tube  in  an  adjacent  part 
of  the  room  was  completely  covered  with  a 
black  cloth  cover  or  by  a  sheet  of  cardboard. 
This  marked  the  birth  of  this  great  discov- 
ery, this  new  radiation — the  X-rays  of  Pro- 
fessor Roentgen. 

To  crown  this  great  victory  in  science, 
to  honor  its  learned  and  brilliant  author, 
the  German  Emperor  received  this  savant 
at  his  palace  at  Potsdam  and  had  erected 
a  statue  in  bronze  of  Professor  Roentgen 
that  graces  the  plaza  of  the  Potsdam  bridge 
in  Berlin.  Professor  Roentgen  has  like- 
w^ise  been  signally  honored  by  being 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize.  This  son  of 
genius  has  received  these  distinctions  with 
the  modesty  innate  to  all  great  men,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  mention  that  at  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  his  discovery  the  congress  that 
convened  at  Berlin  felt  keenly  disappointed 
that  this  great  scholar  should  absent  himself 
from  their  sessions — abashed  at  the  idea  of 
so  much  publicity. 

The  discovery  of  the  Roentgen  rays  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  uranium,  radium 
and  other  radio-active  substances. 

The  real  nature  of  the  rays  is  at  present 
most  thoroughly  discussed  and  apparently 
most  thoroughly  misunderstood.  Physicists 
agree  to  disagree  save  only  that  the  rays 
belong  to  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spec- 
trum and  differ  from  ordinary  light  rays 
and  cathode  rays  in  that  they  cannot  be 
reflected,  refracted  or  polarized. 

How  wonderful  does  it  seem  that,  aided 
by  any  agency,  we  are  enabled  to  gaze 
through  the  skull,  take  a  peep  at  the  deep- 
seated  viscera  or  look  through  the  thoracic 
walls  at  the  beating  heart  and  heaving 
lungs!  Yet  we  are  doing  it  daily,  and  in 
ten  short  years  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  study  as  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  surgeon  oQlifirms  his  diagnosis  of  a 
broken  bone  with  his  X-ray  picture,  and  the 
skilled  finger  and  observant  eye  of  the 
medical  practitioner  finds  corroboration  or 
contradiction  from  the  X-ray  laboratory. 

By  this  means  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
needles,  pins  and  bullets,  can  be  detected, 
localized  and  extracted,  and  during  the  late 
Spanish-American  war  many  a  bullet  was 


promptly  found  and  as  promptly  removed 
through  the  agency  of  the  rays.  In  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  exact  diagnosis  is 
now  easily  attained,  in  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion, character  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  as 
well  as  tlie  relation  of  the  bones,  etc.  Under 
this  new  and  great  aid  in  diagnosis,  deform- 
ities are  far  less  numerous.  By  improved 
processes  we  can  likewise  study  the  texture 
of  the  bone,  thus  allowing  a  study  not  only 
of  diseased  osseous  tissue,  but  the  variety 
and  nature  of  the  disturbing  process. 

Tumors  of  the  brain  and  soft  tissues  are 
being  constantly  and  successfully  diagnosed 
and  differentiated  from  other  diseased  con- 
ditions by  detection  or  exclusion.  Ten 
years  ago  such  deductions  were  largely 
empirical  or  dependent  upon  some  of  the 
well-known  laws  of  nerve  reaction  and 
stimulation — ^to-day  tumors  of  the  brain  or 
clots,  foreign  bodies,  abscesses,  etc.,  are 
promptly  and  successfully  localized  and 
treated.  Invaluable  has  been  the  aid 
afforded  by  these  rays  in  the  various  pul- 
monic affections,  notably  in  tuberculosis 
and  in  pleuritic  affections.  In  the  former, 
the  stages  of  consolidation,  of  tubercle 
formation  and  of  cavitation  are  easily  de- 
tected and  differentiated.  In  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  heart,  in  fluid  accumulations 
around  that  organ,  in  the  detection  of 
aneurisms  and  other  abnormalities  of  the 
aorta,  the  Roentgen  rays  have  and  are  fre- 
quently exhibiting  diagnoses  heretofore 
rarely  suspected  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
saving  or  at  least  prolonging  life. 

The  presence  of  calculi  in  the  bladder 
and  other  organs,  so  difficult  of  ordinary 
diagnosis  and  so  baffling  to  the  surgeon 
when  the  incision  is  made,  are  most  accu- 
rately diagnosed  by  the  skiagraph.  Let  me 
assure  you,  and  multitudes  of  physicians, 
surgeons  and  radiologists  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  assert,  that  in  diseases  and  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  digestive  tract  the 
employment  of  the  rays  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  condition 
present,  but  that  its  use  is  most  indispens- 
able. 

The  Roentgen  rays  find  a  fertile  field  of 
usefulness  in  the  domain  of  dentistry.  How 
often  is  an  uneruptive  tooth  mistaken  for  a 
neuralgia?  How  often  do  the  rays  reveal 
the  presence  of  a  bit  of  broken  instrument, 
an  abscess  of  a  root,  etc.  ?    Valuable,  indeed. 
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has  been  the  aid  that  the  X-rays  have  given 
to  matters  of  medico-legal  interest.  The 
malingerer  is  quickly  put  to  rout.  The 
plaintiff  for  damages  cannot  say  that  he  is 
the  victim  of  a  mistaken  diagnosis,  that  he 
has  a  fracture  and  not  a  sprain,  or  that  his 
infirmity  is  due  to  some  obscure  condition 
that  the  doctor  failed  to  diagnose  that  will 
entail  a  lifelong  suffering.  The  practitioner 
who  fails  to  have  X-rayed  a  doubtful  or 
obscure  condition  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
a  malefactor. 

At  first  regarded  solely  as  a  diagnostic 
agents,  its  employment  soon  taught  that  the 
rays  exerted  marked  curative  effects.  In 
psoriasis,  acne,  eczema  and  in  lupus  its 
action  is  not  infrequently  absolutely  cura- 
tive. Even  in  nevus  and  in  neoplasms  its 
applications  have  shown  most  astonishing 
results.  In  skin  cancers,  so-called  epithelio- 
niata,  the  growths  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved. I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for 
the  deeper  seated  cancers.  Here  the  rays 
often  supplement  the  removal  or  they  are 
played  advantageously  on  inoperable  cases. 


Before  concluding,  I  must  in  a  word  refer 
to  the  improvements  in  technique  afforded 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Better  constructed 
vacuum  tubes,  improved  coils  and  accesso- 
ries and  a  better  understanding  of  the  new 
light  have  added  almost  miraculously  to  the 
great  advancements  in  the  technique  of  its 
application.  Ten  years  ago  the  time  of 
exposure  was  one,  two  or  three  hours — 
to-day  the  time  is  reduced  to  seconds.  How 
frequent  were  the  X-ray  burns  then — ^how 
seldom  do  they  occur  to-day!  When  first 
used  the  exposure  was  so  prolonged  that 
the  part  could  not  be  steadied  long  enough, 
the  plates  were  fogged  and  the  photographs 
indistinct.  I  have  only  been  able,  in  a  briefs 
non-technical  discourse  such  as  this,  to  say 
one  line  on  a  subject  upon  which  volumes 
have  been  inscribed.  How  wonderful  1  how 
marvelous!  how  unbelievable !  If  the  great 
strides  we  have  made  are  the  labors  of  ten 
short  years,  what  will  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  reveal  to  man's  wondering 
mind! 


ACETONE  AND  ACETONE  SULPHITE. 

By  John  Bartlett. 


Acetone  was  first  recommended  as  an 
agent  in  place  of  alkali  in  developers  in 
1898  by  Lumiere  and  Seyewitz.  It  is  a  col- 
orless liquid,  having  an  etherical  odor,  and 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  or 
alcohol.  Like  aldehyde,  it  forms  combina- 
tions with  alkali,  acid,  sulphites,  and  the 
adapters  of  it  to  photographic  manipulation 
explain  its  action  by  the  following: 

CH, 


contrary,  which  is  generally  used  as  a  pre- 
servative in  the  developer,  acts  like  a  weak 
alkali,  the  •  alkalinity  being  due  to  a  trace* 
more  or  less,  of  sodium  dithionate  in  even 
the  purest  varieties  of  the  salt,  the  acid 
reaction  in  acetone  sulphite  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  acid  sodium  salt  of  a 
sulpho-acid. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  acetone 

_CH.  ^  OH 


C  h!  >  £0  +  Na  so    +  H,0  =  3  JJ.  >  --^^  +  Na  O  H 


Sulphate  Soda 

The  experimenters  found  that  it  not  only 
could  be  thus  utilized  in  calling  forth  the 
latent  image,  but  that  it  further  was  of 
value  in  preventing  stain  and  fog — and  so 
the  combination  of  acetone  with  sulphite  of 
sodium  was  prepared  as  a  special  agent  for 
use  in  developers,  both  for  plates  and  paper, 
under  the  name  of  acetone  sulphite. 

Acetone  sulphite  possesses  the  developing 
powers  of  acetone  without  acting  as  an  alkali, 
and  has  the  further  advantage  of  acting  as 
a  weak  acid  and  thus  keeping  stain  or  fog 
from  forming.    Sulphite  of  sodium,  on  the 


sulphite  has  not  been  generally  employed  in 
development,  notwithstanding  its  virtues, 
which  make  it  specially  valuable  in  develop- 
ing bromide  papers. 

Acetone  sulphite  in  connection  with  the 
iron  oxalate  developer  (without  use  of 
sodium  sulphite,  which  would  not  be  admis- 
sible on  account  of  its  alkaline  reaction) 
forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best 
variety  of  developer  for  bromide  paper.  It 
keeps  the  solution  clear,  so  that  that  a  num- 
ber of  sheets  of  paper  may  be  developed 
without   the    turbidness    attending    ferrous 
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oxalate  without  its  use.  Its  addition  to  the 
hypo  fixing  bath  constitutes  the  bath  as  if 
acted  on  by  acids  or  acid  salts. 

Solutions  made  with  acetone  sulphite  can 
be  concentrated  50  per  cent,  and  keep  in- 
definitely, and  it  seems  strange  that  some 
enterprising  stock  dealer  should  not  put  up 
preparations  for  ready  developers  for  the 
convenience  of  workers. 

These  stock  solutions  are  exceedingly 
cpnvenient  for  immediate  use,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  dilute  the  single  stock 
solution  to  the  required  working  degree. 

Acetone  sulphite  replaces  the  sodium  sul- 
phite in  every  formula,  since  it  can  be  used 
with  caustic  alkali  as  well  as  with  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  or  with  the  acetone  alone. 
Acetone  sulphite  is  generally  employed  in 
quantities,  one  and  one  and  a  half  to  twice 
that  of  the  developer. 

The  color  of  the  image  is  brownish,  and 
hence  the  fitness  of  such  developers  for  the 
production  of  lantern  slides  and  sepia  bro- 
mide. A  higher  percentage  gives  a  darker 
deposit  of  silver  approaching  black,  but  we 
would  not  recommend  an  excess  of  the  ace- 
tone  sulphite  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 


retard  the  action  of  the  developing  agent. 
In  fact,  acetone  sulphite  developers  are  not 
rapid  in  calling  forth  the  latent  image,  and 
we  suppose  that  it  has  been  discarded  by 
the  impatient  worker,  who  prefers  strong 
caustic  alkalies  and  quick-acting  agents  to 
rush  forth  the  impression.  In  our  opinion 
this  slowness  of  action  is  of  advantage  in 
many  particulars,  both  on  account  of  the  , 
means  it  affords  to  watch  the  evolution  of 
the  picture,  to  stop  action  the  moment 
proper  density  has  been  secured,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  greater  richness  and  vel- 
vety-like appearance  in  the  shadows  and 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  high 
lights. 

We  would  recommend  to  those  who  have 
shelved  this  important  and  valuable  adjunct 
to  development  to  give  it  another  trial,  and 
would  advise  those  who  wish  to  produce 
the  most  beautiful  results  possible  with 
bromide  and  other  developing  papers  to 
make  use  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
in  conjunction  with  acetone  sulphite. — Jour- 
nal of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Spriairs,  N.  Y.    The  coupon  found  in  our  advertising  pages  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each  print. 


2074.  David  Carlin — "New  England 
Homestead"  belongs  to  the  record  rather 
than  the  pictorial,  and  consequently  should 
have  been  a  little  better  defined,  such  a 
barren  foreground,  divided  in  such  a 
straight  horizontal  line  from  the  buildings, 
is  never  satisfactory;  and  it  is  made  worse 
by  the  lack  of  contrast.  The  only  really 
fine  part  is  the  sky,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
was  not  printed  a  little  deeper.  In  photo- 
graphing such  a  subject  you  should  try  to 
get  something  of  interest  in  the  foreground 
and  push  development  far  enough  to  give 
the  necessary  contrast 

2075.  Lydia  a.  Fargo  —  "Chums,"  a 
couple  of  figures,  male  and  female,  sitting 
closely  together  on  the  banks  of  a  creek, 
would  have  been  better  if  lighter  printed; 
but  it  is  very  good,  especially  as  it  sug- 
gests more  than  is  seen.  It  is  a  good  sub- 
ject, well  arranged;  but  the  negative  has 


been  a  little  too  long  in  the  solution,  making 
the  print  a  little  too  hard,  too  sharp  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  darks  and  the 
lights.  We  should  reduce  the  negative  a 
little  and  thereby  get  a  better  print.  Con- 
siderable credit  is  due  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures.  He  is  evidently  whisper- 
ing something  into  her  ear  which  she  is 
probably  quite  pleased  to  hear,  although 
pretending  to  concentrate  her  attention  on 
something  in  her  hand.  Altogether,  we 
like  the  little  picture  very  much,  and  had 
our  suggestions  been  carried  out  should 
have  liked  it  better. 

2076.  J.  Kanawasa  — "Sacred  Trees," 
Japan  cedars,  a  pathway  through  a  series 
of  evidently  tall  cedars,  with  a  figure  placed 
in  the  best  place  to  show  their  magnitude, 
is  an  excellent  photograph  and  a  fairly 
good  picture.  We  think,  however,  that 
even  though  the  foreground  is  good  there 
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is  too  much  of  it,  and  that  if  you  will  cover 
or  cut  off  one- half  of  the  distance  between 
the  figure  and  the  bottom  you  will  find  it 
an  improvement.  As  it  is,  the  horizon  is 
just  in  the  middle  of  the  print— always  a 
weak  arrangement — and  by  cutting  as  we 
suggest  it  will  be  placed  where  it  should 
be.  This  is  really  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  value  of  trimming  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time,  as  in  placing  a  mask 
over  the  lower  part,  as  suggested,  every- 
thing immediately  seems  to  take  a  different 
position  or  place,  and  the  composition  feeis 
wonderfully  improved.  We  have  said  that 
it  is  a  good  photograph,  but  we  referred  to 
the  negative,  as  the  print  might  have  been 
■better — less  gray  all  over;  probably  a  result 
■of  the  paper  used  or  maybe  in  the  develop- 


2077.  H.  O.  Barnes — "Getting  Acquaint- 
■cd,"  a  woman  with  half  a  dozen  chicks 
about  a  day  old,  and  beside  her  the  basket 
which  is  to  be  their  nest  for  the  first  few 
days  of  their  life,  is  an  example  of  good 
photography  and  an  amusing  subject, 
although  we  do  not  like  the  color  of  the 
print,  which  if  the  best  that  the  paper  will 
give  we  should  never  again  use  it.  It  is 
the  kind  of  color  that  would  be  obtained  by 
A  mixture  of  lampblack  and  Venetian  red,  a 
dark  sepia  that  the  longer  we  look  at  the 
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IH  THE  GARDEN 

less  we  like.  The  one  other  fault  is  that 
the  composition  a  little  too  much  fills  the 
print,  and  that  should  have  been  avoided  by 
moving  the  camera  a  little  farther  away. 
Barring  that,  the  picture  is  really  good  and 
the  expression  thoroughly  satisfactory — 
just  the  kind  of  smile  that  such  a  "clecken" 
of  chicks  always  induces.  The  composition 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  good,  and  suggestive 
of  far  more  than  is  seen. 

2078.  H.  E.  Jones— "In  the  Garden," 
two  children  in  a  garden  partly  covered 
with  greenery,  the  girl  intensely  interested 
in  what  seems  a  doll  and  the  boy  as  m- 
tently  watching  her,  is  in  many  respects  a 
very  fine  production,  its  main  fault  being 
in  the  printing.  The  degree  of  gradation 
is  far  too  short,  there  being  hardly  any- 
thing but  a  color  hardly  more  than  a  half- 
dark  and  the  not  quite  white  dresses  of  the 
children.  Printed  on  a  more  suitable  paper 
it  might  be  much  improved,  as  we  think 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  negative 
being  able  to  give  a  very  much  better  print 
The  arrangement  is  good  and  the  action  of 
children  fine,  there  being  no  evidence  that 
they  knew  that  they  were  being  photo- 
graphed or  that  they  were  dressed  for  the 
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purpose— the  two  most  difficult  things  that 
the  photographer  of  children  has  to  contend 
with.  We  might  add  that  if  you  had  used 
a  weaker  developer  and  a  little  more  care 
you  might  have  secured  a  heller  degree  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  white  dresses,  or 
the  same  improvement  might  have  been 
secured  had  development  been  just  a  little 
shorter.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  a  realty 
fiiie  little  picture. 


2079.  Dr.  G.  a.  Graham— "A  Village 
Street  in  Autumn"  is  one  of  those  pictures 
that  are  so  very  good  as  to  make  us  almost 
angry  that  they  were  not  better,  it  having 
been  so  easy  to  have  made  them  so.  Here 
we  have  a  tine  arrangement  of  a  subject 
that  is  almost  always  spoiled  by  an  appa- 
rently false  perspective  from  the  use  of  a 
lens  of  too  short  focus,  but  in  which  a  17- 
inch  lens  has  made  it  appear  as  perfect 
It  possesses,  also,  the  beauty  of  simplicity 
— no  mean  advantage — but,  alas ;  the  values 
are  altogether  false.  Look  at  it  yourself  in 
the  light  of  what  we  say,  and  you  will  find 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  parts  there 
are  only  two  tones  or  tints — white  and 
black.    All  the  lights,  from  half-light  to  the 


highest  of  the  high,  being  white,  while  what 
should  only  be  shadows  more  or  less  dark 
are  simply  black.  Nor  is  the  cause  far  to 
seek.  The  half  second  exposure  was  not 
sufficient  to  impress  an  image  on  the  less 
lighted  parts,  and  in  forcing  development 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  something  out  that 
was  not  there  to  come,  it  was  carried  on 
till,  by  cumulation,  all  the  lights  becamt 
opaque  in  the  negative,  with  the  result  that 
village  street,  fence  and  sky  became  all 
equally  white.  Twice  or  thrice  the  expos- 
ure, with  half  the  time  in  development, 
would  have  given  you  a  picture  that  you 
might  well  have  been  proud  of. 

208a  C.  M.  Kurtz  — "CaUfomia  Live 
Oaks"  is  so  good  that  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
not  better.  The  subject  is  fine  and  the  point 
of  view  well  chosen  except  for  the  lack  of 
sufficient  foreground,  there  being  so  little 
of  it  that  one  has  a  feeling  that  the  Creel 
have  not  room  to  spread  their  roots  and 
so  they  seem  likely  to  tumble  over.  Twice 
as  much  would  have  been  a  very  decided 
improvement.  Then,  the  sky— who  ever 
saw  a  sky  so  white  ?^so  "baldheaded,"  as  is 
now  said;  simply  white  paper,  and  at  this 
time  of  day  simply  intolerable.  Just  think 
what  a  beautiful  picture  you  would  have 
had  if  you  had  lowered  the  lens  a  little  and 
given  sufficient  exposure  to  have  got,  in 
development,  all  you  have  now  before  the 
sky  had  been  so  overdeveloped.  It  would 
have  been  one  of  the  gems  of  the  season — 
or.  indeed,  any  season.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  that  when  you  secure  a  sky  like  this 
that  other  things  are  equally  wrong;  and 
what  is  wrong  here  is  the  result  of  a  little 
underexposure  and  a  good  deal  of  over- 
development, the  latter  being  consequent  on 
the  first,  with  the  result  that  your  sky  is 
whiter  than  the  whitest  cloud  you  ever 
saw  on  the  blue. 

2081.  C.  B.  BoLLES— "Eastland  on  Black 
River,"  a  passenger  steamer  in  a  narrow 
river,  with  black  smoke  pouring  from  one 
of  her  funnels,  is.  technically,  a  good  exam- 
ple of  photography,  the  water  being  unusu- 
ally well  represented.  The  buggy  in  the 
foregronnd  and  the  figures  all  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  serve  well  to  show  the  size 
of  the  vessel ;  and  altogether,  as  a  record  of 
fact,  the  photograph  is  far  above  the  aver- 
age that  come  to  the  Portfolio,  Exposure 
and  development  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
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the  only  suggestion  we  can  give  is  that  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  exposed 
from  a  greater  distance  and  so  given  more 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  added  to 
it  something  more  of  the  picturesque. 

2082.  Marion  Carter — ^That  you  did  not 
get  more  density  is  neither  the  fault  of  the 
plate  nor  the  developer,  but  simply  that 
you  did  not  carry  the  action  far  enough. 
The  dealer  who  told  you  to  leave  the  plate 
in  the  solution  just  four  minutes  either  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  or  did 
not  care  so  long  as  he  sold  you  the  stuff. 
Everything  about  the  negative  seems  right 
enough  except  the  developing,  which  would 
have  required  probably  three  times  as  long. 
Tf  you  cannot  get  advice  from  some  photo- 
graphic friend,  you  should  get  one  of  the 
many  textbooks  and  study  it  well  before  you 


make  more  experiments ;  but  we  see  enough 
in  the  print,  faint  as  it  is,  to  know  that  you 
will  soon  be  a  good  photographer.  You 
may  send  as  many  questions  as  you  like,  as 
we  are  as  anxious  to  help  you  as  you  are  to 
be  helped.  But  please  write  a  little  plainer, 
as  we  had  to  guess  at  your  signature  and 
only  with  difficulty  made  out  some  of  the 
words  in  your  letter. 

2083.  Dr.  R  E.  Weeks  — "A  Study." 
We  can  make  nothing  of  this  except  that 
there  is  both  water  and  sky,  although  they 
are  like  neither,  but  midway  between  there 
is  an  indication  of  an  iron  bridge  which 
induces  the  guess.  Besides  the  sky  and 
water  all  else  is  as  black  as  paper  can  be 
made,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  say  is 
that  it  may  be  "a  study"  of  lines,  although 
the  poorest  of  poor  photographs. 
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The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  74,  deals 
with  intensification  and  reduction  as  applied 
to  the  negative.  It  is  often  mistakenly  said 
that  these  two  operations  are  necessary 
evils,  a  statement  with  which  we  never 
could  agree,  regarding  them  as  valuable 
methods  of  improving  even  a  good  nega- 
tive and  bringing  out  of  it  much  that  with- 
out one  or  other  of  them  could  not  have 
been  got.  While  there  may  not  be  much, 
or  even  anything,  new  in  this  brochure,  the 
fact  that  so  many  approved  methods  are 
brought  together  so  that  any  one  can  be 
found  in  a  moment  instead  of  searching 
through  the  back  numbers  of  magazines  is 
a  real  advantage  and  one  that  makes  it  one 
of  the  best  25  cents*  worth  that  we  know. 

Methods  of  intensification  and  reduction 
are  unlike  most  other  photographic  meth- 
ods. They  are  not  merely  changes  that 
may  be  rung  according  to  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  the  moment,  all  equally  appli- 
cable to  any  condition  of  negative,  but  each 
is  more  particularly  suited  to  certain  condi- 
tions,  and   to  have   them   at  your  fingers' 

ends  as  they  are  here  is  a  real  advantage. 

*    «    * 

Carte  Postale. — From  J.  Kanasawa, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  come  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictorial  post-cards  that  we  have 
as  yet  seen,  and  from  their  nature  they  are 


likely  to  be  popular  in  the  highest  degree. 
One  is  a  really  fine  portrait  of  Princess 
Kan-in,  Vice-President  of  the  Volunteer 
Nurses'  Association;  got  up  with  a  taste 
that  should  make  even  the  most  artistic 
pictorial  post-card  producers  of  either 
Europe  or  America  green  with  envy,  and 
yet  with  a  simplicity  that  is  simply  charm- 
ing. Others  of  quite  a  different  class,  rich 
in  all  three  tints  and  gold,  and  within  cir- 
cles, some  one  and  some  two,  portraits  of 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  late  great  war — 
Togo,  Oyama,  Kodama,  etc. — ^those  bear- 
ing an  imprint  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  "issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications as  a  souvenir  on  the  occasion 
of  the  triumphal  return  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Manchurian  Army  and  his 
staff  to  Tokyo."  It  so  happens  that  just 
about  the  same  time  we  had  received  picto- 
rial postals  from  both  Germany  and  Britain, 
and  while  they  would  have  been  called 
really  fine,  they  could  not  hold  the  candle 
to  those  from  Japan.  Seen  alone  they 
would  be  thought  artistic,  but  compared 
with  the  others  they  seem  simply  crude  and 
almost  vulgar.  This,  of  course,  refers  to 
the  colored  cards — those  produced  by  lith- 
ography or  other  printing  methods,  as  the 
photographs  generally  are  fairly  good;  but 
it  almost  seems  that  the  more  color  and 
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the  brighter  it  could  be  made,  the  better 
were  the  prints  considered.  Nor,  after  all, 
is  it  so  difficult  to  understand.  In  Japan 
art  and  the  love  of  it  seems  an  inheritance, 
and  pictures  for  even  the  common  people 
must  be  artistic,  while  here  and  in  Europe 
it  is  something  to  be  acquired,  something 
possessed  only  by  the  few,  and  he  who 
would  cater  to  the  many  must  give  them 
'what  they  understand. 

*        ♦        1^ 

Dodging  an  Interior. — Our  occasional 
-correspondent,  Mr.  Blacar,  sends  a  print 
of  an  interior,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing explanation:  **My  dining-room  is 
finished  in  yellow  wood  and  has  wall  paper 
with  a  good  deal  of  brown  in  it,  and  th^ 
tablecloth  (when  clean)  is  quite  white,  and 
the  light  from  the  windows  at  the  right 
makes  the  contrast  very  strong.  I  have 
bad  poor  success  with  the  pictures,  and 
the  other  day  tried  the  experiment,  the 
principle  of  which  is  far  from  new  to  you, 
1)ut  the  application  of  it  may  be  a  help  to 
others.  I  set  the  camera  on  a  small  stop 
and  gave  it  one  minute  exposure,  and  then, 
-without  shutting  the  camera,  I  wheeled  the 
table  away  and  let  the  room  get  two  min- 
utes more  exposure.  I  enclose  the  result, 
and  rather  think  that  with  more  care  and 
•experience  this  might  be  a  useful  way  of 
:getting  rid  of  contrast." 

The  photograph,  while  decidedly  above 
the  average  of  such  as  come  to  Our  Port- 
folio, might  easily  have  been  still  better. 
The  cloth,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  its  being  both  fresh  and  clean,  is  un- 
naturally dominating  in  its  light  and  shade, 
and  door  and  chair  are  both  much  too  dark 
to  be  anything  like  true  in'  their  values. 
We  believe  that  if  he  repeats  the  operation, 
"but  just  doubles  both  exposures,  the  values 
will  be  much  nearer  the  truth,  especially  if 

"he  employs  a  diluted  developer. 

«    *    * 

With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  circular 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography 
and  Photo-Engraving,  tells  of  no  less  than 
three  weddings  among  the  students,  of 
the  return  of  others,  some  for  what  may  be 
termed  a  post-graduate  course  and  some 
for  engraving,  and  information  of  quite  a 
number  of  former  pupils  doing  well,  some 
in  studios  of  their  own  and  others  in  good 
situations    as    assistants.       To     make    th^ 


engraving  plant  more  complete  a  new  shad- 
ing machine  has  been  added;  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  hesitating 
as  to  the  course  to  adopt  the  circular  con- 
cludes with  the  information  that  they  have 
requests  for  twenty- four  engravers,  all  in 
good  situations,  and  from  what  we  learn 
of  the  photo-engraving  business,  all  with 
good  salaries  offered.  We  have  watched 
the  college  from  its  start,  and  must  say 
that  its  success  has  been  marvelous. 


Course  of  Instruction  in  Photography. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  pictorial  pho- 
tography will  be  offered  by  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute, to  open  with  the  term  beginning 
February  ist.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Mathilde  Weil,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  and  who  has  just  delivered 
an  important  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  attainments  and  success  of  Miss  Weil 
as  a  professional  photographer.  Her  work 
is  recognized  everywhere  as  ranking  among 
the  best  produced  in  this  country,  in  artistic 
quality  and  technical  value. 

The  course  will  be  given  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  at  three  o'clock,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 6  and  closing  May  i.  It  will  deal 
with  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
photography  and  will  include  constant  criti- 
cisms of  the  work  produced  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  While  the  instruction  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  beginners,  it  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  students  desir- 
ous of  working  seriously  in  pictorial  pho- 
tography, either  as  amateurs  or  profes- 
sionals. 

Although  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
course  will  be  thoroughly  practical  in  its 
aim.  The  topics  treated  will  include  a  con- 
sideration of  the  distinction  between  pic- 
torial and  industrial  photography;  the  se- 
lection of  the  outfit;  the  composition  and 
focussing  of  the  picture;  the  development 
of  the  plate;  intensification  and  reduction; 
retouching;  printing;  and  mounting. 

Both  landscape  and  figure  studies  will  be 
treated,  and  special  attention  will  be  given 
to  portraiture  and  genre.  Both  outdoor 
and  indoor  portraiture  will  be  fully  pre- 
sented, and  the  use  of  the  sky-lighted  stu- 
dio will  be  shown  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 
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As  Miss  Weil's  professional  work  is  al- 
most invariably  carried  on  at  the  home, 
she  is  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  this 
most  difficult  branch  of  the  subject. 

Dark-rooms  will  be  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  students,  together  with 
lockers  in  which  their  materials  may  be 
kept.  While  the  work  of  each  term  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  the  members  of  the  class 
will  be  encouraged  at  its  close  to  join  the 
Camera   Club   recently  organized   by  Miss 


Weil  under  the  auspices  of  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute, and  thus  continue,  in  a  measure,, 
the  instruction  by  means  of  frequent  in- 
formal exhibitions  of  their  work,  to  be 
shown  in  connection  with  criticisms  by  well- 
known  artists  and  photographers. 

Fee  for  the  course,  including  the  privi- 
leges of  the  dark-rooms  and  lockers,  five 
dollars.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar,  at  the  Institute,  from  9  a.m.  un- 
til 4  p.m.,  or  by.  letter. 


SOCIETY  NEWS. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Wy- 
oming Valley  Camera  Chib  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  will  be  held  at  12  West  Market 
Street,  from  March  12  to  17,  1906.  It  will 
be  open  to  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. There  will  be  no  awards.  All 
'  negatives  from  which  pictures  are  submit- 
ted must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 
Prints  will  be  accepted  either  framed  or 
unframed.  The  title  of  each  picture  and 
the  exhibitor's  name  and  address  must  be 
plainly  written  on  labels  provided  by  the 
club,  and  attached  to  th€  back  of  each 
picture.  Pictures  which  are  acce|)ted  can- 
not be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  prints  to  be  submitted  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by  8  p.m., 
February  28,   1906. 

Entry  blanks  and  labels  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  L.  Wadhams,  Secretary  Wyoming 
Valley  Camera  Club,  72  N.  Franklin  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Photographic  Exhibition  and  Art  Union  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  this 
Annual  Exhibition  and  Art  Union  for  Ses- 
sion 1905-6,  to  bef  held  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
38  Castle  street,  Edinburgh,  from  Satur- 
day, February  24th,  to  Saturday,  March 
loth,  1906,  the  judges  being  J.  Craig  An- 
nan, W.  S.  MacGeorge  and  Arch.  Coch- 
rane, none  of  them  either  exhibitors  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Society. 

There  are  two  sections,  the  second  for 
members  only  and  therefore  of  no  inter- 
est to  us ;  but  the  first  is  open  to  all  and  in 
addition  to  thef  chances  of  sale  and  selec- 


tion by  the  winners  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Art  Union,  "pictures  of  outstanding  merit 
will  receive  the  medal  of  the  Society  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judges."  Some  idea 
of  what  at  least  one  of  those  chances  are 
may  be  gained  from  the!  fact  that  at  the 
Art  Union  last  year .  pictures  to  the  value 
of  $120  were  purchased,  and  there  is  every^ 
reason  to  expect  the  expenditure  of  a 
larger  sum  this  season.  Tickets  for  the 
Union  are  twelve  cents  each  and  the  draw- 
ing will  take  place  on  Saturday,  March  3d, 
after  which  the"  winners  will  select  their 
pwn  pictures,  being  at  liberty  to  choose  one 
of  higher  value  than  their  drawing  indi- 
cated by  paying  the  difference. 

The  following  are  the  rules  to  bef  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  exhibition, 
and  we  may  add  that  entries  close  on 
Saturday,  February  loth,  and  reception  of 
pictures  closes  at  10  P.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
February  14th,  1906. 

RULES. 

1.  Unsuitable  framing  may  cause  rejec- 
tion, such  as  excessive  breadth  in  frames- 
or  mounts  or  heavily  projected  mouldings. 
Silvered,  gilt,  plush,  oval,  circular,  or  Ox- 
ford   frames   debarrel.      Pictures   must  be- 
framed  singly. 

2.  The  title  of  the  picture,  the  section, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor 
must  appefar  on  the  back  of  the  frame. 
These  particulars  must  also  be  given  on  a 
label  attached  by  a  piece  of  string  to  the 
top  of  the  frame  so  as  to  hang  down  in 
front.  Exhibitor's  name  must  not  appear 
on  the  front  of  the  picture. 

3.  In  Section  I  a  charge  of  oncf  shilling 
per  picture  will  be  made  to  non-membcrs,^ 
and  to  members  sixpence".  In  Section  II 
the  charge  will  be  sixpence  pefr  picture. 

4.  The  annexed  entry  form,  duly  filled 
up,  must  be  sent,  along  with  the  entrance- 
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fees,  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  McCulloch, 
W.  S.,  3a  North  St.  David  street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  must  reach  him  not  later  than 
Saturday,  the  loth  day  of  February,  1906. 

5.  Pictures  must  arrive,  carriage  paid, 
addressed  to  him  at  38  Castle  street,  Edin- 
burgh, not  later  than  10  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  February  14,  1906.  Each  pack- 
age or  case  must  bear  on  the  outside  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

6.  The  Society  will  carefully  repack  ex- 
hibits, and  return  them  at  exhibitor's  ex- 
pense, but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
loss  or  damage  suffered  either  in  transit  or 
whilst  in  their  possession.  Exhibits  will, 
however,  be  insured  against  loss  by  fire, 
but  only  on  owners  declaring  actual  value 
in  the  entry  forms. 

7.  The  right  is  reserved  of  refusing  pic- 
tures. 

8.  In  the  case  of  pictures  '  rejected 
through  non-compliance  with  rules,  the  en- 
trance fee  will  be  forfeited. 


9.  No  picture  is  eligible  that  has  been 
awarded  a  medal  at  any  previous  exhibition 
of  this  Society.  Not  more  than  one  pro- 
duction from  the  same  negative  will  be 
accepted. 

10.  The  judges  shall  neither  be  com- 
petitors nor  connected  with  the  Society* 
Their  decisions  as  to  merit  shall  be  final. 

11.  In  all  matters  of  dispute,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Exhibition  Committee  shall  be 
final.  . 

For  further  information  application  may 

be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Culloch, W.  S.,  3a  North  St.  David  street, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  We  hope  many  of 
our  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  showing  our  Scottish  friends 
what  they  can  do,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  them  with  as  many  entry  forms 
as  they  desire,  such  applications  to  be  made 
to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enlarging. 

Doubting  Thomas. — It  depends  on  your 
purpose  whether  to  enlarge  direct  from  the 
negative  on  bromide  paper  or  to  make  an 
enlarged  negative  and  print  from  it  on  any 
surface  you  like  or  think  most  suitable. 
We  have  seen  excellent  results  from  both 
methods.  If  you  are  likely  to  want  only 
one  enlargement,  the  direct  method  is  the 
best  and  most  economical;  but  if,  as  is 
likely,  both  from  the  subject  and  the  way 
you  have  reproduced  it,  you  will  want  a 
number  for  exhibition  and  other  purposes, 
then  we  should  decidedly  say  make  an 
enlarged  negative  and,  we  should  add,  from 
the  results  of  recent  experiments,  on  the 
Rotary  people's  negative  paper.  Plates, 
especially  the  slower  kinds  generally  used 
in  process  work,  answer  admirably;  but 
while  the  paper  answers  equally  well,  there 
is  a  something  about  it  that  makes  it,  to  us, 
the  ideal  of  an  enlarged  negative. 

Copyright.  * 

Morgan  Henderson. — ^We  have  replied 
to  this  question  many  times.  Not  having 
copyrighted  the  print,  you  cannot  get  dam- 
ages from  the  photographer  who  has  re- 
duced it  and  is  selling  postal  cards  from 
the  reduced  and  copied  negatives;  but  if 
you  register  it  now  you  can  prevent  further 
sales.    Nor  evm  if  you  register  it  can  you 


prevent  him  from  making  a  photograph 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
print,  and  not  the  subject,  that  is  protected. 

Method,  not  formula. 

(Miss)  L.  W.  B. — Answers  to  this,  too, 
you  will  find  in  many  of  our  back  numbers. 
It  is  the  exposure  that  is  the  important 
thing  in  a  photograph,  and  if  that  is  nearly 
correct  it  is  of  little  importance  what  devel- 
oper you  employ.  All  or  any  of  them  will 
give  a  good  negative,  although  the  time 
required  for  complete  development  differs; 
hence  we  generally  say  that  the  developer 
you  are  best  acquainted  with  is  the  best 
for  you,  and  failing  an  acquaintance  with 
any  one  in  particular,  use  the  one  recom- 
mended by  the  makers  of  the  plate. 

Permapency  of  Toned  Prints. 

Platino. — I  have  been  supplying  plati- 
num prints  on  a  sepia  tint  got  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  and  some  of  my  customers 
keep  on  asking  if  they  are  as  permanent  as 
platinum  prints  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  mean,  as  do  they,  the  ordinary  black  color 
of  ordinary  platinum ;  and  I  want  to  answer 
truthfully,  but  do  not  know.  Can  you  tell 
me,  as  I  would  rather  refuse  to  supply  them 
if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  their  permanency. 
We  wish  that  all  professional  photogra- 
phers were  as  anxious  as  you  seem  to  be  to 
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make  their  work  what  it  should  be,  as  per- 
manent as  possible;  and  as  we  have  a 
doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  sepia- 
toned  platinum,  we  should  tell  them  that 
we  do  not  care  to  make  sepia-toned  plati- 
num prints,  as  they  may  fade  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  offer  them  sepia-toned  bro- 
mides, tones  with  sodium  sulphide,  at  a 
slightly  lower  figure,  if  sepia  they  must 
have;  and  you  will  rise  in  their  estima- 
tion. You  may  safely  say  that  a  sulphide- 
toned  bromide  print  is  as  permanent  as  the 
paper  on  which  it  is. 

An  Old  Portrait  Lent. 

W.  Hartley. — ^From  your  description  it 
seems  to  be  an  old  portrait  lens,  and  the 
1 2-inch  focus  indicates  that  it  was  intended 
to  cover  a  whole  plate  ^%x6%;  and  it 
does  not  give  a  fine  image  because  some 
one  has  misplaced  the  back  combination. 
It,  as  you  say,  consists  of  three  parts — a 
plano-concave  lens,  a  ring,  and  a  double 
convex  lens  crossed;  that  is,  of  unequal 
convexity.  The  ring  is  not,  as  you  suppose, 
for  keeping  the  two  elements,  or  front  and 
back  lenses  apart,  but  for  separating  the 
two  lenses  which  make  up  the  back — ^the 
negative  and  positive  lens.  To  put  the 
lens  in  proper  working  order,  take  all  three 
parts  out  of  the  cell  in  which  they  now  are 
and  lay  that  shell  on  the  table  with  the 
end  that  is  next  to  the  plate  when  the  lens 
is  in  position  for  working,  down,  and  con- 
sequently the  end  which  will  be  inside  the 
mounting  up.  Then,  after  carefully  clean- 
ing the  double  convex  element,  drop  it  into 
the  shell,  the  least  convex  side  down  and, 
of  course,  the  most  convex  side  up.  Next 
drop  in  the  ring,  taking  care  that  it  rests 
easily  all  round  the  lens  and  not  in  any  way 
jammed  on  the  side  of  the  mount.  Now 
carefully  clean  the  plano-concave  and  place 
it  so  that  the  concave  side  shall  be  nearest 
the  ring.  Lastly,  screw  in  the  part  that 
shall  keep  them  all  together,  but  not  so 
tight  that  they  cannot  expand  and  contract 
with  heat  and  cold,  else  there  will  be  dis- 
tortion, glass  being  plastic  enough  to  be 
affected  by  pressure.  If  otherwise  in  good 
order,  the  lens  is  worth  a  considerable  sum, 
as,  in  spite  of  all  improvements  in  lenses, 
nothing  has  altogether  taken  the  place  of 
the  original  Petzval  portrait  lens.  We  may 
add  that  during  a  number  of  years'  public 
lecturing   with    the   lantern   we   used   just 


such  a  lens  whenever  we  could  get  into  a 
large  enough  hall,  and  we  have  never  found 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  lens  that  an- 
swered the  purpose  quite  as  well. 

Buying  a  Lens. 

Arthur  Bennett. — For  your  purpose  the 
only  real  advantage  possessed  by  the  an- 
astigmat  is  its  greater  rapidity,  and  while 
most  of  your  subjects  will  get  time  expos- 
ures, the  additional  power  will,  when  it  is 
required,  be  of  immense  value.  For  you 
the  anastigmat  will  do  all  that  can  be  done 
by  the  R.  R.  and  some  things  which  the 
latter  could  not  do.  As  you  sa>  "cost  is 
not  of  much  consequence,"  we  say  get  the 
anastigmat. 
Practical  Lessons  are  Best. 

A  Beginner. — Yes,  you  may  \eam  all  that 
is  necessary  from  the  book  you  mention; 
but  you  will  save  both  money  and  time  by 
getting  a  few  lessons  from  a  more  experi- 
enced hand.  In  any  case,  however,  get  a 
tripod  and  make  all  your  exposures  on  it 
till  you  learn  the  limitations  of  the  camera 
in  the  hand.  You  could  not  get  a  better 
tool  to  begin  with  than  your  3- A  folding 
pocket  kodak,  and  in  getting  the  tripod,  see 
that  its  screw  fits  the  kodak  sockets 

Landscape  Lens. 

(Miss)  C.  L.  W. — According  to  your 
description  the  lens  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  an  old-fashioned  landscape  lens — a 
single  lens  with  the  stops  in  front;  and  for 
landscape  nothing  is  better,  its  only  fault 
being  that  it  is  somewhat  slow ;  that  is,  its 
largest  stop,  or  full  aperture,  is  about  f-i6, 
and  even  the  fastest  anastigmat  stopped 
down  to  that  is  no  faster  than  the  single 
lens.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  photog- 
raphy such  lenses  were  universally  used 
for  landscape  work. 

OTer-Development. 

Washington. — The  negative  came  in  a 
dozen  pieces,  but  there  was  enough  to  show 
that  the  fault  was  not  under-exposure,  but 
improper  development.  Where  white  dra- 
pery is  concerned,  the  exposure  should  be 
full  and  the  developing  solution  weak — 
diluted,  perhaps,  with  three  times  as  much 
water  as  for  normal  work.  Develop  up  a 
weak  image  and  then  intensify  to  printing 
density.  Observe  the  modem  development 
of  the  old  adage :  Expose  for  the  shadows 
and  dez'clop  for  the  lights. 
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THE  EXHIBITIONS   OF  KASEBIER,  WHITE,  ANNAN,  HILL  AND  EVANS 

AT  THE  PHOTO  SECESSION. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  KASEBIER. 

A  'portraitist  is  an  artist  whose  spe- 
cial gift  is  the  capability  of  perceiving 
and  understanding  character  as  it 
expresses  itself  in  the  structure  and 
movements  of  the  face  and  body.  To 
be  gifted  as  a  portraitist  in  no  wise 
implies  the  capability  of  understand- 
ing character  as  evincing  itself  in 
speech  and  action:  it  is  purely  the 
talent  of  being  able  to  read  an  individ- 
ual's chief  traits  in  his  flesh  shapes 
and  muscular  actions.  Further,  to  be 
a  portraitist  prognosticates  no  literary 
ability:  a  portraitist  may  have  made 
the  keenest  diagnosis  of  a  character 
and  yet  be  unable  to  express  his  con* 
elusions  in  words.  But  it  always 
means  the  power  to  transcribe  to 
paper  or  canvas,  or  to  impress  into 
clay,  such  lines  or  colors  or  reliefs  as 
will  of  themselves  instantly  make  the 
spectator  know  what  manner  of  man 
or  woman  is  represented. 

An  artist  of  this  description  fre- 
quently is  unconscious  of  his  method 
of  working;  not  being  able  to  analyze 
how  the  impression  his  sitter  has  made 
on  him  has  been  produced,  he  is  also 


unable  to  realize  how  he  translates  his 
impression  into  pigment.  He  "feels" 
the  character  of  his  sitter  and  also 
feels  his  way  with  his  pencil.  Often 
this  feeling  will  lead  him  into  exag- 
gerations ;  he  will  even  deviate  videly 
from  the  actual  form  of  the  features. 
But  each  deviation  will  be  expressive 
of  some  truth  he  has  felt,  some  truth 
that  could  not  be  told  otherwise. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  will  obtain 
his  necessary  exaggerations,  not 
through  actual  changes  in  delineation, 
but  through  such  an  illumination  as 
will  appear  to  alter  the  features  and 
body  and  bring  out  their  salient  traits. 
From  the  above  form  of  artist  the  like- 
ness painter  differs  in  that  he  feels 
nothing,  sees  distinctly,  and  never  pen- 
etrates below  the  surface.  His  object 
is  not  to  record  character,  but  to  cre- 
ate an  image  of  the  exterior  of  his 
model;  and  this  he  does  by  exactly 
imitating  all  details,  unessential  as 
well  as  essential.  He  is  as  common  as 
the  portraitist  is  rare. 

Mrs.  Kasebier  is  a  portraitist;  and 
she  not  only  succeeds  in  delineating 
character,  bu?  i£  po?scs.<e^^  of  the  rare 
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faculty  of  combining  with  it  the 
greatest  amount  of  likeness  that  is 
compatible.  Her  twenty-seven  prints 
hung  in  the  Little  Galleries  of  the 
Photo- Secession  (from  February  5th 
to  19th)  were  rematkable  for  their 
singular  straightforwardness  of  ex- 
pression. Among  the  lot,  naturally, 
were  some  failures;  but  they  were 
interesting  failures,  and  the  worst  of 
them  (some  were  gums)  as  good  as 
Demachy's  best. 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE. 

A  poet  is  a  man  who  comes  more 
closely  into  contact  with  nature  than 
any  other  human  being.  To  him 
nature  speaks.  To  others  she  may 
speak  too,  but  they  hear  not.  What 
ordinary  human  beings  learn  from 
each  other  the  poet  learns  direct  from 
nature.  She  loves  him  and  is  ever 
ready  to  instruct  him.  And  just  as 
she  instructs  him  is  he  burning  to 
instruct  his  less  fortunate  brethren; 
just  as  he  has  drunk  knowledge  from 
her  is  he  ready  to  give  it  to  others.  In 
the  affairs  of  the  world  he  is  a  child ; 
to  him  the  brutalities  practised  by 
those  climbing  the  social  ladder  are 
incomprehensible.  So,  rather  than 
strive  for  temporal  success  he  prefers 
to  be  misunderstood,  to  live  alone  in 
his  quiet  corner.  As  a  rule  he  is  defi- 
cient in  mechanical  ability,  and  when 
he  practices  such  professions  as  paint- 
ing or  photography  he  is  apt  to  be 
occasionally  a  little  weak  in  technique. 

Clarence  White  is  a  poet,  and  his 
twenty-seven  prints  (shown  with  Mrs. 
Kasebier's)  formed  possibly  one  of  the 
most  musical  exhibitions  of  black  and 
white  (barring  neither  etchings  nor 
charcoal  nor  any  other  painter  prod- 
uct) that  has  been  seen  in  any  gallery 
in  a  long  tinie.  There^  was  a  unity  of 
feeling  in^the  HiiffeiieiSt  pictures  that 


sang  with  one  voice,  but  that  same 
voice  sang  a  different  song  with  every 
different  composition.  The  collection 
was  a  series  of  chapters  in  which 
nature  had  revealed  many  different 
moods,  but  always  to  the  same  man. 
White's  complete  mastery  of  light 
and  shade  and  line  enable  him  faith- 
fully to  recount  his  communings  with 
the  trees,  stones  and  waters.  When 
occasionally  he  speaks  indistinctly  it 
is  not  because  he  has  not  heard,  but 
because  his  control  of  material  pro- 
cesses is  in  that  case  not  quite  suffi- 
cient; but  these  semi  or  even  quarter 
failures  never  jar. 

The  picture  reproduced  with  this 
text  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  his  work ; 
it  was  selected  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  half-tone  process  would  fail 
to  represent  the  more  beautiful  and 
delicate  ones.  There  were  several  in 
which  architecture,  nude  figures, 
trees,  rocks,  water  and  sky  built  up 
into  themes  of  Wagnerian  harmony. 

J.  CRAIG  ANNAN. 
The  scientist  is  a  man  to  whom 
nature  does  not  speak.  He  must  go 
to  her,  and  with  labor,  cunning  and 
infinite  patience  wrest  from  her  her 
secrets.  His  function  in  life  is  dis- 
secting and  defining ;  his  passion,  dis- 
covery. When  he  has  realized  his 
passion  and  understands  the  nature 
of  the  cause  or  effect  he  has  been 
searching  for,  his  interest  ceases  and 
he  turns  in  another  direction.  He  is 
said  to  be  inartistic  in  temperament; 
this  is  not  so :  he  is  merely  unartistic ; 
and  this  as  a  necessary  corollary  to 
his  composition.  The  artist  is  con- 
tent to  spend  his  life  reiterating  the 
same  truth  and  in  the  end  succeeds  in 
doing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  gener- 
ally intelligible  and  to  charm;  the 
scientist  states  each  truth  but  once, 
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and  as  his  interest  is  absorbing  knowl- 
edge for  his  self-satisfaction,  he  takes 
little  pains  in  making  his  statement 
other  than  intelligible  to  himself  and 
a  few  of  similar  mind.  When  the  sci- 
entist paints,  his  pictures,  although 
all  diflFerent  from  each  other,  and 
although  all  exemplifying  some  law, 
are  uninteresting,  because  he  has  only 
appealed  to  himself.  When,  however, 
the  scientist,  in  addition  to  the  above 
repertoire  of  qualities,  is  possessed  of 
penetrative  imagination,  he  becomes  a 
most  unusual  being.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  attack  nature  bit  by  bit  to  read 
her,  he  is  able  almost  intuitively  to 
seize  the  truth,  and,  being  an  ana- 
lyst, understand  it  when  seized.  He 
is  also  able  to  understand  human 
beings  and  thus  explain  the  truth  to 
them. 

Such  a  man  (the  scientist  with  im- 
agination) is  J.  Craig  Annan,  and  his 
eighteen  prints  at  present  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  Photo-Secession  exem- 
plify my  definition.  They  are  all 
different  from  each  other,  and  liter- 
ally almost  seem  the  work  of  so  many 
different  men.  To  give  a  general 
description  of  their  most  characteris- 
tic traits  is  impossible;  it  would  re- 
quire eighteen  different  descriptions. 
As  an  exhibition,  of  course,  such  a 
combination  is  slightly  distressing: 
no  sooner  is  the  visitor  attuned  to  one 
mode  of  thought  than  he  is  thrown 
into  another.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Photo-Secession  speaks  of  Annan  as 
being  "one  of  the  first  of  the  living 
men  to  attract  universal  attention  by 
the  excellence  of  his  work  and  by  his 
spirit  in  the  evolution  of  the  photo- 
graphic movement."  And  it  adds: 
"He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Linked  Ring  and  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  strongest  link  in  British 
photography." 


DAVID  OCTAVIUS  HILL. 

The  artist  is  the  man  who  can  do 
things  with  his  hands.  I  know  that 
this  definition  will  be  instantly  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  sup- 
posedly only  correctly  definitive  of  the 
artisan.  To  which  I  reply  that  from 
the  psychological  standpoint  it  is  the 
artist  who  is  the  artisan;  that  when 
the  artist  sees  deeply  below  the  sur- 
face he  is  part  poet ;  .that  when  the 
artist  portrays  some  of  the  great  laws 
of  nature's  light  and  shade  or  color, 
he  is  part  scientist.  The  artist  pri- 
marily understands  his  material,  pro- 
duces his  effect  by  skillfully  handling 
or  combining  his  material,  but  is 
always  limited  by  his  material.  The 
poet  knows  no  limitations. 

The  artist  is  more  of  this  world 
than  are  the  poet  and  scientist;  he 
loves  life,  and  his  intense  joy  is  to 
give  life.  He  is  better  balanced  and 
broader  than  are  either  the  poet  or 
scientist,  but  not  as  profound  or  in- 
tense. He  deals  in  surfaces  and 
aspects  of  things.  As  a  rule  he  has 
a  powerful  digestive  apparatus. 

Now,  without  being  able  to  vouch 
for  his  digestion,  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  in  all  other  qualities  David 
O.  Hill  came  very  closely  to  my 
requirements  of  the  artist.  That  he 
did  things  with  his  hands,  and  that 
he  was  a  master  of  his  material  is 
conclusively  proven  when  we  study 
his  eighteen  portrait  studies  exhibited 
along  with  the  work  of  Annan  and 
Evans.  These  portraits,  made  over 
sixty  years  ago,  are  not  merely  as 
good  as,  but  possibly  better  than,  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  since.  But 
sixty  years  ago  the  photographic  sci- 
ence, and  with  it  appliances,  were  in 
their  infancy;  photographers  of  to- 
day, even  skillful  ones,  would  go  out 
of  business  if  forced  to  work  as  Hill 
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did.  Yet  few  of  them  at  their  best 
can  equal  him  at  his  worst.  When 
one  looks  at  Hill's  work  one  feels 
almost  like  classing  portrait-photogra- 
phy with  the  lost  arts.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  portraitists  living — Kase- 
bier  for  example — but  as  a  race  they 
are  dead,  buried  under  a  mountain  of 
new-fangled  lenses  and  chemicals  and 
similar  disappliances.  Art  is  produced, 
and  only  produced,  through  the  adroit 
combination  of  the  simplest  materials, 
and  almost  every  new  scientific  inven- 
tion of  to-day  is  a  step  towards  sci- 
ence and  a  step  away  from  art.  Hill 
used  paper  negatives  with  collodion 
emulsion,  and  had  to  expose  his  sitter 
in  strong  light  for  a  minute    or  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was 
a  painter  as  well  as  photographer;  in 
fact,  painting  was  his  true  vocation, 
and  possibly  the  training  he  got  from 
that  art  helped  him  in  his  camera 
work. 

I,  however,  would  like  to  add  that 
one  of  the  first  things  that  is  ham- 
mered into  the  painter-student  is  to 
learn  to  do  with  few  materials.  With 
an  easel  composed  of  three  sticks,  a 
piece  of  canvas  on  a  stretcher,  a 
smooth  board  on  which  to  spread 
paint,  a  dozen  brushes,  eight  or  ten 
tubes  of  paint,  a  bottle  of  oil,  some 
soap  and  water,  and  a  knife  and  rag, 
and  nothing  else,  the  greatest  master- 
piece the  world  ever  saw  can  be 
painted.  But  the  photographer  each 
day  gets  some  new  stuff  and  never 
digests  any  of  it. 

FREDERICK  H.  EVANS. 

A  sphere  is  a  body  every  point  of 
whose  surface  is  at  an  equal  distance 
from  a  point  within  called  the  centre. 
A  sphere  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  incomplete  of  all 


bodies.  It  is  the  type  of  absolute  sym- 
metry, regularity  and  unity,  but  also 
of  monotony.  The  conception  of  vari- 
ation, rhythm  and  harmony  cannot  be 
attached  to  a  sphere — only  that  of  per- 
fection. A  sphere  has  the  advantage 
over  all  other  bodies  in  that  it  is  the 
most  easily  comprehended.  Start  out 
from  any  point  on  its  furface,  and  all 
directions  are  alike.  From  any  given 
point  all  the  rest  appears  identically 
the  same  as  from  any  other  point. 
The  only  difference  in  spheres  is  that 
some  are  larger  and  some  are  smaller. 

Mr.  Evans,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Linked  Ring,  is  a  sphere.  After 
having  seen  one  of  his  thirty  prints  of 
architectural  motifs  being  now  shown 
at  the  Photo-Secession,  one  has  seen 
all  the  rest.  They  vary  from  each 
other  in  size,  it  is  true,  but  otherwise 
are  the  same.  The  subjects  are  all 
different,  but  the  pictures  all  alike. 
They  are  all  perfect.  The  exposures 
have  all  been  exact.  The  develop- 
ments equally  exact.  The  printing 
likewise.  Every  part,  down  to  the 
minutest  touch,  is  also  perfect.  All 
possibility  of  variation  and  irregular- 
ity and  consequent  harmony  has  been 
eliminated.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
most  deadly  exact  calculation,  but 
being  such  are  incapable  of  arousing 
in  the  spectator  any  other  than  an  icy 
feeling  of  admiration  for  their  spher- 
ical perfection.  For  forty  minutes  I 
stood  benumbed  before  them.  More 
I  cannot  say,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
criticise  perfection. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Evans  on  his  spherical  thought, 
ever  circling  around  the  centre,  never 
receding,  never  approaching,  always 
returning  on  itself,  logical  perfection 
of  metaphysical  expression. 

Roland  Rood. 
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WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THE  CAMERA  FIEND 


Is  a  question  that  is  being  asked  and 
discussed  by  most  of  the  respectable 
newspapers  in  the  land,  and  all  look 
to  the  various  States  for  relief  from 
what  some  of  them  declare  to  be  the 
latest  crime  of  the  "Yellow  Journals," 
under  the  impression  that  the  so- 
called  fiends  are  confined  to  press  pho- 
tographers. That  they  are  so  to  a 
considerable  extent  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  there  are  others,  less  con- 
siderate, perhaps,  and  certainly  not 
with  the  same  excuse. 

The  following  example  of  the  mild- 
er expostulation  we  clip  from  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  we  have  from 
other  papers  sufficient  to  fill  every 
page  in  this  number,  every  one  of 
which  is  much  stronger: 

The  "Camera  Fiend." 

"The  camera  fiend  who  respects  neither 
age  nor  sex  has  taken  another  step  toward 
suppression.  It  will  not  take  many  more 
such  instances  of  disgusting  pursuit  and 
persecution  as  that  presented  in  New  York 
on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
the  city  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  regulate  the  use  of  cameras  on  the 
public  streets.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
the  foremost  citizen  of  Chicago  was  hunt- 
ed by  photographers  while  on  one  of  the 
saddest  of  errands.  Suffering  from  a  shock 
from  which,  indeed,  he  never  recovered,  he 
had  to  endure  this  further  infliction.  Now 
a  young  woman  who  has  never  sought  no- 
toriety is  not  allowed  to  make  purchases 
for  her  approaching  marriage  without  hav- 
ing every  step  followed  by  photographers. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  abuses  which 
are  collectively  known  as  yellow  journalism. 

"The  Chicago  city  council  has  under  con- 
sideration in  committee  the  proposition  to 
end  this  practice.  The  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  has  held  that  in  default  of  leg- 
islation there  is  no  penalty  for  unauthor- 
ized publication  of  a  person's  picture  and 
no  redress  for  the  aggrieved  party.  If 
legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  the  publi- 


cation of  a  picture,  when  the  picture  itself 
has  been  taken  by  permission,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  the  city  council  cannot  inter- 
fere. But  it  would  seem  to  fall  within  the 
powers  of  the  city  to  require  a  license  for 
the  use  of  cameras  in  the  public  streets  and 
to  attach  such  conditions  to  the  granting  of 
a  license  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege.  The  police  power  could  be  in- 
voked to  prevent  molestation  of  persons 
going  about  the  streets  peaceably.  If  nec- 
essary to  clinch  the  matter,  let  the  new 
charter  expressly  grant  authority. 

"It  is  in  the  power  of  the  New  York  leg- 
islature to  pass  a  law  which  will  do  much 
to  protect  citizens  against  insult  and  an- 
noyance such  as  that  to  which  Miss  Roose- 
velt was  subjected  the  other  day.  If  the 
legislators  are  not  afraid  of  the  papers  re- 
sponsible for  the  offenses  which  have  been 
described  they  will  pass  such  a  law. 

"Something  must  be  done,  and  will  be 
done,  soon.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  public  is  clamoring  for  a  pictorial  rep- 
resentation of  all  the  events  of  the  daily 
life  of  even  prominent  citizens.  A  jury 
would  not  convict  a  man  who  violently  de- 
stroyed the  camera  of  an  impudent  photog- 
rapher guilty  of  a  constructive  assault  up- 
on modest  women.  When  a  young  man 
and  his  betrothed  act  with  good  humor  and 
avoid  a  breach  of  the  public  peace  in  spite 
of  strong  provocation  the  public  should 
show  its  appreciation  by  making  such  vi- 
cious assaults  upon  privacy  impossible  in 
the  future.  The  difference  between  anarchy 
and  an  ordered  society  is  that  in  the  latter 
a  man  does  not  have  to  fight  for  his  rights ; 
he  relies  upon  community  of  interest  for 
his  defense,  through  the  power  of  the  law, 
in  the  name  of  the  people." 

It    would    seem  that  just  as  Miss 

Roosevelt    stepped    ashore    in    New 

York  from  the  vessel  in  which  she 

and  her  intended  had  gone  down  the 

Bay  to  meet  his  sister  the  crowd  at 

the     landing    were    astonished    and 

alarmed  by  a  loud  explosion,  thought  - 

at  first  to  be  a  bomb,  but  which  proved 

to  have  been  an  explosion  of  flashlight 
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by  a  photographer  trying  to  get  a 
photograph  of  them;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  place  in  which  they 
took  up  their  abode  was  crowded  by 
photographers,  actually  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  house,  climbing  up  to  the 
windows,  and  following  them  wher- 
ever they  went ;  not  on  the  sly,  but  ac- 
tually hurriedly  passing  and  instantly 
turning  round  and  snapping  their 
shutters.  This,  of  course,  is  bad,  as 
bad  as  bad  can  be,-  and  must  be 
stopped.  But  how?  That  is  a  some- 
what important  question,  as  the  worse 
a  thing  is  the  more  zealous  are  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  effect  a  cure ;  arid 
in  this  case  especially,  care  should  be 
taken,  in  case,  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
that  which  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
those  whose  work  is  quite  legitimate 
may  be  brought  into  trouble. 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  now  say- 


ing more  than  merely  hinting  at  what 
we  mean ;  but  in  all  communities,  and 
indeed  everywhere,  there  are  cantan- 
kerous folk  who  love  nothing  better 
than  to  find  fault  with  everything  they 
can,  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  if 
such  an  one  could  prevent  the  sale  of, 
say,  a  street  view  along  which  he  hap- 
pened to  pass  at  the  moment  of  the 
exposure.  The  same  applies  equally 
to  any  gathering  or  wherever  people 
do  congregate,  so  long  as  he  was  not 
especially  prominent  or  in  any  way 
made  conspicuous.  And  yet,  consid- 
ering the  kind  of  men  who  make  the 
laws  in  some,  if  not  all,  of  our  States, 
there  is  a  danger  of  just  such  a  thing 
occurring ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  every  photographer  through- 
out the  land  to,  keep  his  eyes  on  their 
lawmakers  for  some  time  to  come. 


WINTER  WORK— V. 

By  Dr.  John«Nicol. 


FLASHLIGHT    PORTRAITURE. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
portraiture  is  the  highest  phase  of  pic- 
torial photography,  and  that  there  is 
no  real  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
included  in  "Winter  work."  True, 
when  by  winter  work  I  mean  work 
at  night  and  by  artificial  light,  it  is 
attended  bv  difficulties  unknown  to 
portraiture  by  daylight,  but  the  greater 
the  difficulties  overcome  the  greater 
the  pleasure  and  the  honor. 

Excellent  w^ork,  equal  to  anything 
that  can  be  done  during  the  day,  I 
know  is  being  done  by  various  install- 
ments of  electricity,  acetylene  and 
ordinary  gas ;  but  all  such  are  outside 
the  ability  or  the  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary amateur,  who  must  confine  him- 


self to  flashlight  if  he  is  to  do  it  at  all; 
and  how  best  he  should  go  about  that 
is  the  object  of  this  article. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
source  of  illumination  must  be  what  is 
generally  understood  by  "flashlight," 
the  first  consideration  should  be  which 
of  all  the  various  modifications  of  that 
method  is  to  be  employed.  And  there 
are  very  many,  although  all  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — magnesium 
pure  and  simple  or  a  mixture  of  that 
with  aluminum,  or  one  or  other  or  a 
mixture  of  both  with  the  addition  of 
some  oxygen-giving  material  or  ma- 
terials, many  of  which  are  to  be  found 
on  the  market  under  various  names 
and  each  with  claims  to  superiority 
over  all  others.    There  are  also  manv 
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lamps  or  instruments  for  burning  or 
exploding  both  the  pure  metals  or  the 
mixtures,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
convenient  or  useful,  and  any  one  of 
the  more  than  a  score  which  I  have 
tried  answers  the  purpose  about  as  well 
as  any  of  the  others,  although  each 
may  have  some  advantage  over  the 
others. 

Of  course,  I  have  a  preference, 
although  it  is  not  so  strong  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  recommend  it  out  and  out. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  leave  each 
reader  to  study  the  subject  well  and 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  would 
suit  him  best,  circumstances  sometimes 
altering  cases.  Whatever  may  be  the 
powder  employed,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  combustion  will  result 
in  more  or  less  so-called  smoke,  but 
actually  a  finely  divided  oxide  of  the 
metal  used — magnesium  oxide  in  the 
case  of  magnesium,  and  so  light  that 
it  floats  about  in  the  room  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  settling  down. 
Where  only  one  or  two  exposures  are 
to  be  made,  they  may  be  made  without 
interference  from  the  "smoke;"  but, 
as  will  generally  be  the  case,  where 
there  are  likely  to  be  more,  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  to  con- 
fine it  within  certain  limits  and  so  get 
rid  of  it  after  each  operation. 

There  are  on  the  market  several 
arrangements,  more  or  less  compli- 
cated and  more  or  less  expensive,  but 
all  that  is  necessary  may  be  made  at 
home  at  little  cost.  A  simple  cage  of 
cheesecloth,  large  enough  not  to  take 
fire  from  the  explosion,  three  sides  and 
the  top  of  the  cloth  and  the  fourth 
something  white  as  a  reflector.  It  is, 
of  course,  without  a  bottom,  as  it  rests 
on  a  baseboard  covered  with  tin,  and 
after  each  exposure  is  taken  outside 
and  emptied.    I  say  "outside"  because 


I  have  seen  such  an  arrangement  tried 
to  be  emptied  from  a  window  and  the 
current  of  inrushing  air  sent  the  whole 
of  the  smoke  back  again.  In  such  a 
cage  any  of  the  lamps  may  be  used, 
with  any  of  the  advertised  powders, 
but  I  have  always  preferred  the  piire 
magnesium  spread  on  a  little  pyroxy- 
line,  the  amount  of  each,  of  course, 
depending  on  circumstances,  and 
ignited  it  by  a  long  taper  or  a  hot  wire. 

Just  where  to  place  the  light  is  a 
matter  for  each  photographer  to  think 
out 'for  himself,  although  "just  above 
the  camera,"  as  is  often  advised,  is  just 
where  it  should  not  be.  A  movable 
background  is  a  real  advantage,  as  is 
also  a  movable  screen  or  reflector,  care 
being  taken  that  the  latter  should 
always  be  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  "angle  of  .incidence"  and  send  the 
light  from  the  cage  to  the  sitter.  Some 
of  our  more  ingenious  friends  have 
from  time  to  time  exercised  their  in- 
genuity in  devising  electrical  or  other 
devices  for  the  purpose  of  simultane- 
ously firing  the  powder  and  opening 
the  shutter,  a  thing  for  which  there  is 
no  need.  Indeed,  it  is  better,  after 
arangements  for  firing  have  been 
made,  to  focus  in  the  full  light  of  the 
room  and  leave  the  light  burning  and 
the  lens  open,  the  few  seconds'  inter- 
val between  that  operation  and  the 
firing  having  no  influence  on  even  the 
fastest  plate. 

With  nervous  sitters  it  is  often 
advisable  to  fire  oflF  one  or  more  flashes 
without  attempting  to  make  the  por- 
trait, but  to  give  them  confidence — 
to  make  them  feel  at  home  with  the 
unusual  operation,  as  otherwise  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  a  start  during 
its  continuation  that  would  influence 
the  result.  That  tendency  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  objection  that  occurs  to  me 
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that  can  be  found  with  the  magnesium 
pure  and  simple;  the  fact  that  it  is 
slower  than  most  of  the  powders  to 
which  have  been  added  an  oxygen- 
giving  materia],  some  of  the  latter 
being  almost  instantaneous  in  their 
action  and  giving  no  time  for  the  start. 
In  conclusion,  there  is  a  word  of 
caution  that  seems  hardly  necessary, 
but  can  do  no  harm  and  may  prevent 
an  accident.  Among  the  many  lamps 
for  igniting  flash  powder  there  are 
some  that  are  of  the  magazine  nature 
— some  that  admit  of  repeating  a  num- 
ber of  flashes  one  after  another.  Those 
should  never  be  employed  with  any- 
thing but  the  pure  metal ;  never  with 
any  of  the  mixtures — flash,  blitz,  or 
by  any  other  name.  Quite  as  neces- 
sary is  it  to  treat  all  mixed  flashlight 
powders   with   care,   notwithstanding 


what  their  makers  may  say  as  to  their 
safety.  They  should  never  be  kept  in 
bottles  with  glass  stoppers,  as  the  fric- 
tion between  the  two  hard  surfaces 
will,  in  some  cases,  be  sufficient  to 
explode  them.  With  things  as  greedy 
of  oxygen  as  magnesium  or  aluminum 
and  as  willing  to  give  it  up  as  potas- 
sium chlorate  or  other  very  oxidizing 
material  it  is  always  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  safety,  and  the  more  one 
knows  of  such  matters  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  do  so.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  there  have  been  almost  as  many 
deaths  and  twice  as  many  minor  but 
quite  serious  injuries  from  flash  pow- 
der, either  in  its  manufacture  or  its 
use,  and  the  ami.teur,  unless  he  is  a 
good  chemist,  should  never  attempt 
the  former  and  only  do  the  latter  with 
the  greatest  possible  care. 


I  don't  need  to  tell  my  readers  that 
I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
awarding  of  prizes  at  photographic 
exhibitions,  nor  of  the  many  good  rea- 
sons for  my  objection  to  them,  and 
therefore  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  P.  A.  of 
A.,  at  their  meeting  in  Niagara,  de- 
cided to  revert  to  their  plan  of  1902 
and  offer  no  prizes  at  the  coming  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Niagara  on 
August  7,  8,  9  and  10.  I  understand 
there  was  some  little  feeling  and  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the 
pamphlet  containing  the  address  of 
Mr.  Cummings  which  the  convention 


had  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted, as  to  whether  it  came  under  tht 
authorized  title,  but  as  it  had  already 
been  paid  for  (it  cost  $500),  it  was 
allowed  to  pass.  Now,  I  hope  those  of 
the  profession  who  really  know  what 
pictorial  photography  is  and  can  pro- 
duce it  will  show,  by  making  the  Niag- 
ara Exhibition  the  best  ever  shown  at 
a  convention,  that  they  do  not  need 
prizes  to  bring  them  out. 

How  long  will  advertisers  think  they 
really  delude  the  public  ?  The  Pholo- 
j^raphic  Nezvs  tells  of  a  German  who 
has  patented  3  liquid  lens,  telling  that 
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at  F/9  it  is  faster  than  any  anastigmat 
at  the  same  aperture,  that  it  is  free 
from  every  fault  that  a  lens  can  have, 
including  all  kinds  of  aberration;  and 
the  News  adds  that  when  tried  "it 
proved  to  be  no  better  than  an  ordi- 
nary spectacle  lens — ^that  is,  possessed 
every  fault  that  a  lens  can  have,  in 
addition  to  being  very  expensive."  By 
the  by,  what  has  become  of  the  Griin 
leis?  It  is  perhaps  a  little  mean,  but 
I  cannot  avoid  saying  "I  told  you  so." 

*    ♦    4e 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  gave  a  juvenile  fancy 
ball  recently,  and  Miss  Annie  Bell,  a 
professional  photographer,  began  with 
electric  light  to  photograph  the  young 
folks  at  6  o'clock,  had  made  400  neg- 
atives by  11.30  and  developed  a  lot  of 
them  during  the  night,  and  by  1 1  the 
next  day  had  prints  in  the  hands  of 
the  newspaper  editors  ready  for  repro- 
duction. Pretty  quick  work  for  Annie 
and  one  assistant,  with  a  student  from 
the  Polytechnic  School  to  manage  the 
light  for  her. 

4t     ♦     ♦ 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  often 
things  come  up  as  new  that  are  as  old 
as  the  hills.  The  latest  I  have  come 
across — ^a  notice  of  a  patent  in  the 
B.  /. — is  the  coating  of  a  dry  plate  on 
the  back  with  material  for  its  develop- 
ment, so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  in  a  dish  of  water  and  keep  rock- 
ing it  till  development  is  complete. 
The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  the 
tannin  method  of  keeping  the  pores  of 
the  dry  collodion  film  in  a  developing 
state,  and  while  it  never  became  popu- 
lar, it  certainly  was  published  in  the 
then  photograph  journals,  and  I  re- 
member as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  of 
iti  being  tried  almost  as  soon  as  alka- 


line development  became  the  mode. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  to 
employ  some  one  like  "Historicus"  at 
a  big  salary,  raised  by  a  few  pence 
from  each  of  the  younger  aspirants 
for  fame,  to  tell  them  just  what  had 
been  done  before  and  save  them  from 
running  to  the  patent  office  with  every" 
little  notion  they  come  across.  What 
a  large  book  could  be  made  of  the  dis- 
appointed ones  who  had  spent  their 
hard-earned  cash  for  what  had  so 
often  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

t¥       *       T¥ 

I  have  several  times  had  some  fun 
over  the  claims  made  by  and  for 
South's  "Solgram"  color  photography 
process,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  but 
never  said  anything  half  so  severe  as 
is  said  by  the  B,  /.  in  the  following 
paragraph,  and  at  the  same  time  must 
say  that  the  A.  A.  P.  is  not  one  of  the 
"American  Photographic  Papers" 
hinted  at  in  the  paragraph.  To  help 
my  readers  to  understand  the  motif  of 
the  paragraph,  I  should  say  that  the 
B,  7.  has  been  giving  an  exhibition  of 
photographic  color  work  in  its  office 
and  that  its  editor  had  received  one  of 
the  solgrams  and  a  copy  of  the  circular 
issued  in  connection  with  it;  that  he 
gives  extracts  from  the  circular  and 
his  opinions  thereon,  winding  up  with 
the  extracted  paragraph : 

"Considering  the  somewhat  efful- 
gent  (this  is  the  best  term  we  can 
find)  articles  which  appeared  in  some 
of  the  American  photographic  papers 
on  the  process,  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  conclude  that  either  the 
inventor  is  not  such  a  good  operator 
as  author  or  else  that  if  he  is,  as  he 
should  be,  a  perfect  operator,  •the 
specimens  he  sends  out  damn  the  proc- 
ess as  a  flat  catching  dodge." 
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Photography,  speaking  of  the  use 
of  sodium  in  lecture  illustrations,  says : 
"The  experiment  of  putting  metallic 
sodiuni  into  water  is  one  that  should 
only  be  performed  with  great  care," 
which  reminds  me  that  during  the 
many  years  in  which  I  had  from  time 
to  time  to  do  that  I  never  put  it 
directly  into  the  water,  but  only  on  to 
its  surface,  first  laying  a  disc  of  blot- 
ting paper  down  and  the  sodium  on  it, 
and  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
therewith. 


"It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,"  and 
therefore  those  of  my  readers  who 
remember  the  article  to  which  Mr. 
Hinton  refers  and  which  I  considered 
it  necessary  to  notice  at  the  time,  will 
be  glad  that  he  has  made  the  amende 
honorable  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  I  extract  from  his -number  of 
January  30: 

"In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
A,  P.  for  October  31  over  my  initials, 
dealing  in  a  decidedly  flippant  manner 
with  a  number  of  the  American  exhib- 
its at  the  Salon,  I  said  that  I  under- 
stood that  'there  is  a  curious  unwritten 
law  in  the  Secession  Selection  Com- 
mittee that  everyone  may  vote,  but  in 
the  end  one  man  really  decides  what 
pictures  are  to  be  sent  (such  are  the 
institutions  of  the  greatest  Republic  in 
the  world).' 

"It  appears  that  this  paragraph  has 
given  serious  offense  to  our  friends  in 
America,  and  has,  perhaps  not  un- 
naturally, been  interpreted  as  reflect- 
ing on  the   honor  of  the   individual 


members  of  the  Linked  Ring  Commit- 
tee acting  in  New  York.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  wish  to  misrepresent  our 
friends  or  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings, 
and  as  I  am  now  convinced  that  such 
a  state  of  things  as  I  hinted  at  does 
riot  exist,  of  course  I  most  readily 
retract  the  imputation  with  all  expres- 
sion of  regret  due  in  such  a  case. 

"A.  HoRSLEY  Hinton." 

«  9|e  « 

The  time  has  about  come  when  we 
shall  no  longer  be  correct  in  saying 
that  all  lenses  have  the  same  speed 
when  working  at  the  same  F  value, 
a  Frenchman  having  succeeded  in 
making — and,  I  presume,  putting  on 
the  market — lenses  made  of  quartz, 
and  the  Jena  Glass  Works  people  hav- 
ing introduced  a  variety  of  glass 
known  as  Uviol,  with  properties  nearly 
equal  to  quartz  in  its  transmission  of 
the  ultra-violet.  According  to  Eder, 
the  ordinary  bromide  plate  in  daylight 
exposure  is  affected  to  the  extent  of 
62  per  cent,  by  the  visible  spectrum,  the 
lens  excluding  38  per  cent,  of  the  ultra- 
violet, so  that  a  lens  transmitting  the 
whole  of  the  latter  will  be  faster  by  near- 
ly a  third  than  one  transmitting  none. 
Without  saying  that  these  figures  are 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  lenses 
or  lenses  made  of  the  new  glass  will 
be  considerably  faster  than  the  older 
ones.  '  It  goes  without  saying  that 
lenses  of  quartz  will  be  expensive,  but 
probably  those  of  the  newer  glass  will 
cost  little  more  than  the  ordinary  an- 
astigmats;  and  hand  camera  workers 
will  hail  with  pleasure  their  introduc- 
tion. 
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NOTES 


A  Clearing  Bath. — Although  pyro 
is  now  much  less  used  by  amateurs 
than  formerly,  there  are  still  a  few  of 
the  more  advanced  who  still  use  it  and 
who  still  complain  occasionally  of  the 
stain  that  sometimes  troubles  them. 
Edwards'  clearing  bath  never  fails  not 
only  to  remove  the  stain,  but  also  much 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  nega- 
tive— a  trifling  thing,  to  be  sure,  but 
one  that  still  gives  pleasure  to  those 
who  admire  a  negative  almost  as  much 
as  a  print.  The  following  is  the 
Edwards  formula: 

Alum I  oz. 

Acid  citric i  oz. 

Ferrous  sulphate 3  oz 

Water 20  oz. 

This  may  be  used  over  and  over  and 
will  keep  indefinitely. 


Artificial  Light  for  Portrait- 
ure.— ^The  following,  which  we  clip 
from  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
may  give  a  hint  to  some  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  indulge  in  flashlight 
work.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  report 
of  a  demonstration  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society: 

"The  Royal  Photographic  Society 
devoted  its  last  technical  meeting  to 
the  consideration  of  various  devices 
for  obtaining  artificial  light  in  portrait- 
ure. Messrs.  Houghtons'  'Ideal'  flash 
lamp  was  first  exhibited.  This  appa- 
ratus consists  of  what  is  known  as  a 
'cabin' — a  rectangular  arrangement, 
covered  with  red  and  white  material, 
the  material  in  front  of  the  lamp 
proper  being  semi-transparent.  Inside 
the  'cabin,'  suspended  from  a  rod,  is 
a  carrier,  in  which  is  placed  a  varying 


quantity  of  magnesium  powder.  This 
is  ignited  by  means  of  a  pneumatic 
attachment,  and  the  flash,  which  is 
very  bright  and  actinic,  enables  an 
exposure  of  i-goth  of  a  second  to  be 
given,  so  that  the  most  rapid  move- 
ments do  not  show  themselves  on  the 
image  of  the  subject,  and  the  effect  of 
the  flash  on  the  eyes  of  the  sitter 
arrives  far  too  late  to  reproduce  itself 
on  the  negative.  The  form  of  the 
"cabin"  is  such  as  to  give  great  diffu- 
sion to  the  light,  which  would  other- 
wise emanate  from  a  single  point; 
hard  and  harsh  shadows  are  thus  obvi- 
ated. With  this  lamp  one  of  the  great- 
est objections  to  flashlight  work  is 
overcome  in  that  the  whole  of  the 
smoke  is  contained  in  the  'cabin,'  and 
immediately  after  the  exposure  the 
'cabin'  is  taken  from  its  stand  out  of 
the  apartment  and  the  smoke  dis- 
persed. For  one  sitter  only  fifteen 
grains  of  powder  is  used,  while  for 
large  theater  groups  the  carrier  is 
more  or  less  filled  with  powder. 

"The  only  important  criticism  lev- 
eled against  this  lamp  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  testing  the  way  in  which  th^ 
light  would  fall  upon  the  sitter,  espe- 
cially upon  the  draper}*^  of  the  sitter, 
before  the  exposure  is  taken.  This 
objection  did  not  apply  to  another 
form  of  lamp  shown — a  much  more 
expensive  one,  however — by  the 
P>oardman  Electrical  Company.  This 
is  an  electric  arc  lamp,  the  light  of 
which  is  directed  by  means  of  an 
umbrella-like  canopy.  A  single  pair 
of  carbons  was  used  at  the  demonstra- 
tion on  100  volts,  but  as  many  as  three 
pairs  of  carbons  can  be  used,  and  the 
voltage  can  go  as  high  as  240.     An 
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automatic  compensating  arrangement 
ensures  that  the  three  carbons  shall 
work  evenly  together.  The  light  that 
falls  on  the  sitter  is  softened  by  means 
of  screen  and  reflectors.  With  blue 
screens  interposing  between  the  sitter 
and  the  lamp,  almost  any  degree  of 
softness  can  be  obtained. 

"A  number  of  the  audience  posed  as 
sitters  during  the  evening." 


Prints  on  Finger  Nails. — Several 
of  the  British  lay  papers  are  telling  of 
the  newest  photographic  fad,  the  print- 
ing of  portraits  on  the  finger  nails  of 
the  ever  fad-loving  fair  ones — in 
America,  of  course.  Equally,  of 
course,  no  one  in  America  has  yet 
seen  anything  of  the  alleged  fad,  but 
that  does  not  make  the  ever  credulous 
Briton,  for  anything  said  to  be  happen- 
ing in  America,  from  believing  it. 

Of  course  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  printing  the  image  on  the 
nail.  A  silver  solution  applied  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil,  care  being  taken 
that  it  does  not  run  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  and  a  small  film  negative  held 
in  position  by  any  transparent  ma- 
terial for  the  necessary  time;  or,  as 
The  Amateur  Photographer  suggests, 
developing  a  printed  oval  of  carbon 
tissue  on  the  spot,  although  we  fear 
the  latter  would  be  found  too  easily 
removed.  The  easier  the  better,  how- 
ever, as  it  would  be  rather  awkward 
to  have  pictures  on,  say,  a  thumb,  of 
one  with  which  she  had  just  quarreled 
and  whom  she  believed  she  never 
wanted  to  see  again.  One  thing 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  nails 
grow,  and  from  the  inner  end  to  the 
point ;  and  as  it  would  be  awkward  to 
have  the  head  gradually  disappear  the 
lower  part  of  the  portrait  should  be 
placed  toward  the  point  of  the  nail. 


Tank  Development. — In  an  an- 
swer to  a  correspondent  we  have  said 
that  any  developer  may  be  employed 
except  pyro,  but  in  saying  that  we  had 
reference  to  a  solution  weak  enough 
to  require  several  hours  to  complete 
the  operation.  In  an  article  dealing 
with  the  subject  the  editor  of  The 
Photographic  News  gives  the  follow- 
ing formula,  which  he  says  will  de- 
velop a  normal  exposure  in  about  tea 
minutes,  and  as  it  is  often  desirable 
to  develop  a  number  of  plates  in  the 
shortest  time  it  may  be  useful.  It  is. 
as  follows: 

Pyro 50  grains 

Sodium    sulphite   (an- 
hydrous)     150      " 

Sodium  carbonate. . . .  100      " 
Water 40  ounces 

As  the  time  is  so  short  the  plates 
should  be  placed  in  the  tank  before 
the  solution  and  the  latter  poured  in 
so  as  to  avoid  air  bubbles.  The  article 
is  wound  up  by  a  series  of  "precau- 
tions" applicable  to  tank  development 
in  general  which  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  our  readers. 

Precautions. 

"Certain  precautions  have  to  be  ob- 
served to  secure  the  best  results  in 
stand  development,  especially  if  rapid 
action  is  desired. 

"First,  the  developer  must  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  water  that 
dilutes  it.  It  is  obvious,  if  this  is  not 
attended  to,  uneven  development  is 
likely  to  occur.  To  make  quite  sure^ 
therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  after 
the  plates  have  been  placed  in  the  de- 
veloper and  a  cover  placed  over  the 
trough,  the  contents  are  gently  shaken 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
stir  the  developer.  This  will  eflfect  the 
proper  mixing  of  the  solution,  and  at 
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the  same  time  remoye  any  possible  air- 
bells  that  might  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  plates.  Do  not,  however,  shake 
the  developer  too  vigorously,  or  new 
air-bells  will  be  formed.  The  best 
plan  is,  of  course,  to  endeavor  to  thor- 
oughly mix  the  developing  solution 
before  pouring  it  into  the  trough.  It 
is  not  enough  to  pour  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  solution  into  a  large 
measure-glass  and  then  fill  up  with 
water,  or  add  the  water  to  the  devel- 
oper in  the  trough.  The  mixture 
should  be  thoroughly  stirred  with  a 
glass  stirring-rod,  taking  care  not  to 
work  up  a  froth  or  bubbles,  or  dilu- 
tion can  be  effected  by  pouring  the 
mixture  into  a  clean  jug  or  dish  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  quantity, 
and  then  back  again  in  the  trough, 
stirring  it  well  while  in  the  jug.  When 
the  trough  is  nearly  full,  the  plates 
are  taken,  one  at  a  time,  and  slipped 
quickly  into  the  grooves  without  pre- 
vious washing. 

"When  all  the  grooves  are  filled,  the 
trough  IS  rocked  as  indicated  above. 
After  development  has  proceeded  for 
about  five  minutes,  each  plate  should 
be  taken  out  and  its  surface  examined 
quickly  by  ruby  light  to  see  if  any  air- 
bells  have  formed  on  its  surface.  If  so, 
they  are  removed  with  a  wad  of  cot- 
ton-wool soaked  in  the  developer,  and 
the  plate  returned  to  its  groove  in  a 
reverse  position  to  that  in  which  it 
stood     previously.      This    will    still 


further  prevent  uneven  action  of  the 
developer.  Each  plate  should  be 
treated  thus,  and  development  can 
then  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
interruption. 

"Stand  development  also  finds  its 
application  in  developing  doubtful  ex- 
posures. If  a  batch  of  plates  that 
have  been  exposed,  but  the  times  for- 
gotten, are  placed  in  a  trough  of  very 
dilute  developer,  no  matter  how  over- 
exposed they  may  have  been,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image  will  be  so 
delayed  that  measures  for  saving  the 
negative  can  be  taken  without  undue 
haste,  while,  if  the  plates  are  under- 
exposed, dilute  developer  is  the  best 
that  can  be  recommended  for  secur- 
ing the  utmost  that  can  be  obtained 
from  them. 

"By  diluting  the  formulae  given 
above  with  from  six  to  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  water  mentioned,  develop- 
ment can  be  allowed  to  continue  all 
night  or  all  day.  In  this  way  the  busy 
amateur  may  place  his  exposures  in 
the  developer  in  the  morjiing  before 
going  to  business,  and  return  at  night 
to  find  them  fully  developed,  ready 
for  fixing. 

"For  fixing,  no  better  plan  can  be 
recommended  than  the  use  of  a 
grooved  lead-lined  trough.  In  this 
the  negatives  fix  rapidly  and  clearly, 
and  the  risk  of  deposits  on  the  surface 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum." 


THE  LITERARY  FOOD  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By  W.  R.  Woodward. 


Being  an  amateur  photographer  on 
my  way  to  a  long  railroad  journey  I 
picked  up  the  first  magazine  that  came 
to  my  hand,  which  proved  to  be  a 


copy  of  the  Professional  and  Amateur 
Photographer,  and  it  gave  me  more 
amusement  than  I  had  got  from  any- 
thing I  had  read  for  a  long  time. 
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The  first  two  pages  were  devoted  to 
over  a  score  of  questions  said  to  have 
been  received  by  one  who  poses  as  an 
expert,  and  so  trifling  did  he  regard 
them  that  they  were  answered  in  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  comic  manner,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  a  sample: 
Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  wash  the 
negative  for  an  hour  in  running  water  ? 
.A.  To  give  the  dark-room  man  a 
chance  to  sit  down  and  rest.  Suppos- 
ing the  questions  to  have  been  real,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  not 
one  in  the  score  but  what  could  have 
been  answered  by  an  amateur  of  a 
year's  experience,  and  yet  the  editor 
says  that  "These  questions  have  been 
answered  no  less  than  'steen  hundred 
times  in  these  pages ;  and  yet  there  are 
over  90  per  cent.,  we  feel  confident,  of 
our  readers  that  could  not  give  an  in- 
telligent answer  to  some  of  them  if 
they  were  asked  of  them;"  and  not- 
withstanding the  style,  he  ought  to 
know. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Not  onlv  does  he 
put  a  low  estimate  on  their  knowledge 
of  what  concerns  their  business,  but 
shows  an  equally  low  opinion  of  their 
judgement  or  ability,  to  see  things  as 
they  are.  In  discussing  a  letter  from 
a  reader  which  he  prints,  he  professes 
to  see,  which  I  can  hardly  believe,  and 
takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers 
also  see,  which  is  possible,  that  the  rea- 
son why  men  in  the  photographic  busi- 
ness are  not  equal  to  those  in  medicine, 
law  or  dentistry  is  because  there  is  a 
law  that  required  the  man  wanting  to 
learn  any  of  these  to  attend  a  college 
and  graduate  before  he  can  practice 
either  of  these  professions;  and  the 
only  thing  needed  to  get  such  a  law 
for  the  practice  of  photography,  a  law 
that  will  prevent  any  one  from  enter- 
ing it  until  he  has  passed  a  certain  ex- 


amination, is  money ;  winding  up  with 
"Whose  will  be  the  first  subscription, 
and  how  much?" 

In  this,  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
new,  although  so  far  as  I  know  it  is 
the  first  time  that  the  folly  has  been 
encouraged  by  an  editor  who  cannot 
be  supposed  not  to  know  better. 
Hitherto  the  idea  has  been  promul- 
gated time  and  again,  but  generally  by 
those  who  had  been  the  most  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  just  because  of  their 
inability  to  realize  the  dfference  be- 
tween professions  in  which  an  ignorant 
practitioner  might  be  fatal  to  life  or 
property,  and  one  in  which  the  most 
unskilled  could  do  no  harm.  Not  to 
protect  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  or  the 
dentist  is  the  law  requiring  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner,  but  to  protect  the  public ; 
and  there  is  as  much  chance  of  getting 
laws  to  protect  the  carpenter,  the  ma- 
son or  any  other  tradesman  as  there 
is  to  prevent  all  who  wish  to  become 
professional  photographers. 

But  it  may  be  that  I  should  not  be 
too  hard  on  these  unthinking  ones,  as, 
after  all,  it  may  be  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  well-known  fact  that 
heredity  sometimes  jumps  over  sev- 
eral generations  and  manifests  itself 
in  -unexpected  quarters.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  trade  guilds 
were  active  in  both  towns  and  cities, 
none  being  permitted  to  engage  in  any 
business  unless  he  belonged  to  the 
guild,  was  the  son  of  a  member,  or  the 
husband  of  a  member's  daughter.  In 
the  little  town  in  which  my  early  boy- 
hood was  spent  there  came  a  tailor 
from  another  and  larger  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  better  chance  of  more 
profitable  work,  and  fpr  a  short  time 
he  did  his  work  so  well  that  he  soon 
had  as  much  as  he  could  do.    But  the 
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guild  came  down  on  him  and  for  some 
reason  refused  to  admit  him  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  I  remerftber  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday  of  walking  to  a  cottage 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  to 
which  he  was  compelled  to  move  to  . 
get  the  measure  taken  for  a  suit — the 
first,  I  think,  I  ever  had.  The  guilds 
in  many  of  the  older  towns  and  cities 
are  still  in  existence,  but  shorn  of  their 
powers,  although  the  "freedom  of  the 
city"  is  still  considered  an  honor  con- 
ferred on  those  whom  the  cities  desire 
to  honor,  but  with  nothing  behind  it. 

In  spite  of  what  has  so  often  been 
said  about  the  ignorance  of  profes- 
sional photographers,  I  believe  that  the 
unsuccessful  ones  have  been  so  not 
through  ignorance  of  the  craft,  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
good  photographs,  but  because  they 


were  lacking  in  business  matters.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  want  noth- 
ing but  good  straight  photographs, 
good  likenesses ;  and  technical  photog- 
raphy is  now  so  easy  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  Polite  attention  in  both  re- 
ception-room and  studio ;  be  first  of  all 
a  gentleman,  and  then  a  thoroughly 
good  business  man,  and  you  will  never 
need  to  trouble  yourself  about  how 
many  enter  the  business  or  what  they 
charge  for  their  work.  You  will  make 
your  own  prices  and  generally  have  as 
much  as  you  can  do;  but  to  trust  to 
the  passing  of  a  law  that  will  put  pho- 
tography on  the  plane  of  the  profes- 
sions, that  will  prohibit  any  one  from 
opening  a  studio  unless  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  diploma  from  an  educational 
institution,  is  like  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed. 


TIPS  FOR  TYROS. 


Under  the  above  title  "An  Old 
Hand"  has  been  writing  a  series  of 
articles  in  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
and  the  following  so  strengthens  our 
oft-repeated  advice  regarding  the  use 
of  a  camera  on  the  stand  by  beginners 
that  we  gladly  reproduce  it. 

"Ideal  Camera  for  Beginners. — 
I  read  somewhere  the  other  day  that 
the  ideal  way  to  learn  photography 
was  to  start  with  a  ten-by-eight  stand 
camera ;  and  only  proceed  to  snapshot 
hand  camera  work  after  a  thorough 
grounding  in  composition,  focusing 
and  so  on  with  the  field  apparatus. 
Well,  few  of  us  when  at  the  tyro 
stage  feel  disposed  to  go  in  for  such 
expenses  as  ten-by-eight  plates  in- 
volve. Those  who  can  do  this  are 
greatly  to  be  envied.    Personally,  I  be- 


gan with  a  quarter-plate  two-guinea 
'outfit,'  and  thought  myself  lucky  to 
be  able  to  aflford  even  that.  Probably 
many  of  my  readers  are  in  much  the 
same  situation  now.  I  still  think  I 
was  lucky — not  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  my  camera,  but  because  it  was 
a  stand  camera,  not  a  *hand.'  The  pro- 
portion of  people  who  take  up  photog- 
raphy with  a  hand  camera  is  enor- 
mous, I  know ;  but  the  proportion  who 
'chuck  it,'  sooner  or  later,  is  enormous 
too. 

"  'What  Happens  ?' — It  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  beginner  should 
grasp  clearly  'what  happens'  when  he 
takes  a  photograph.  How  many  hand 
camera  users  can  say  that  they  under- 
stand this,  from  the  outset?  Half  the 
tyro  hand  camera  men  I  have  come 
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across  view  their  black  box  as  a  sort 
of  mystery.  Inside  it,  something  goes 
on,  when  they  press  a  button  and  wind 
a  film,  which  eventually  produces  a 
picture.  A  month  or  two  ago  I  met 
a  young  lady  who  owned  a  camera  of 
the  box  type,  and  she  asked  me  some 
questions  regarding  'the  best  place  to 
send  films  to  be  developed.'  It  turned 
out  that  she  had  used  her  camera  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  hadn't  the  re- 
motest notion  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  caused  its  pictures.  It  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  she  was  not 
aware  that  the  lens  cast  an  image  on 
the  film ;  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  this  was  what  happened  when 
the  shutter  opened  and  closed.  Of 
the  existence  of  stops  she  was  of 
course  blissfully  ignorant.  Focusing 
was  Greek  to  her ;  its  very  name  meant 
nothing.  Nevertheless  some  of  her 
professionally-developed  photographs 
weren't  so  very  bad.  Having  exposed 
hundreds  of  spools,  she  had  acquired 
a  sbrt  of  knack  of  doing  things  fairly 
rightly.  But  she  said  she  was  'rather 
tired  of  photography.*  She  seemed 
astonished  when  I  hinted  that  she 
hadn't  taken  up  photography  at  all 
yet,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

"The  Easiest  Photography. — No 
wonder  she  was  tired  of  her  aimless 
hobby.  She  knew  nothing  of  its  whys 
and  wherefores ;  and  being  an  intelli- 
gent human  being,  she  was  losing  in- 
terest rapidly  in  what  had  for  a  while 
been  an  amusing  toy — and  never  any- 
thing more.  I  guarantee  that  if  she 
had  had  a  grounding  in  stand  camera 
work,  seen  the  light  from  the  lens  cast- 
ing the  picture  on  the  ground-glass 
screen,  learnt  the  mystery  of  focusing 
and  the  use  of  stops,  the  values  of  dif- 
ferent speeds  of  plates,  and  so  on,  she 
would,  instead  of  growing  tired,  have 


grown  more  and  more  interested.  But 
when  I  suggested  her  taking  up  tripod 
work  she  objected  that  'it  seemed  so 
complicated  and  clumsy  and  difficult.' 
Goodness  gracious !  those  are  the  very 
words  I  should  have  applied  to  her 
hand  camera  muddling.  Stand  camera 
photography  is  infinitely  easier  than 
photography  with  a  hand  camera.  It 
is  the  simplest  form  of  all  photog- 
raphy. It  leaves  nothing  to  chance ;  it 
pins  you  down  to  no  artificially  short 
exposure,  no  special  sort  of  emulsion, 
no  limited  size  of  stop.  Even  apart 
from  the  artistic  side  of  photography, 
stand  camera  work  is  far  and  away 
the  best  training.  Nobody  can  ever 
be  a  perfect  technician  who  has  never 
learnt  the  A  B  C  of  photography ;  and 
I  defy  any  ordinary  mortal  to  learn 
that  A  B  C  at  all  easily  or  quickly  with 
the  average  hand  camera.  And  when 
we  go  beyond  technique,  and  look  for 
artistic  knowledge  the  stand  camera 
again  sweeps  the  board.  How  can 
anyone  acquire  a  knowledge  of  com- 
position, when  he  has  to  'compose'  his 
pictures  on  a  dimly-lit  one-inch- 
square  finder  ?  The  thing's  impossible. 
After  a  year  of  practice  with  a  focus- 
ing screen,  and  taking  his  time  about 
composition  and  selection,  I  admit  that 
a  skilled  worker  can  sometimes  com- 
pose nearly  or  quite  as  well  in  a  little 
hand  camera  finder  as  on  a  full-size 
ground  glass.  But  to  start  to  learn 
composition  with  the  ordinary  hand 
camera  finder  is  madness. 

"Your  1906  Apparatus. — The  time 
has  come  when  a  good  many  readers 
of  The  Amateur  Photographer  will  be 
beginning  to  think  of  buying  new 
cameras  for  use  in  the  bright  months 
of  1906.  Already  I  see  advertisements 
appearing  here  and  there  with  notices 
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of  'the  latest  models';  and  many  bar- 
gains in  second-hand  apparatus  are 
also  to  be  discovered.  Let  me  urge  on 
anyone  who  is  not  the  possessor  of  a 
stand  camera  to  buy  one  as  soon  as 
ever  he  can;  or  if  he  must  have  a 
hand  camera,  let  him  either  get  one 
on  the  'reflector'  principle,  with  a  full- 
size  focusing  finder,  or  else  one  of 
the  modern  'folding'  hand  or  stand 
patterns.  In  any  case,  let  him  strain 
a  point  to  get  a  camera  which  focuses, 
one  way  or  the  other,  on    a    screen 


which  he  can  see  properly  to  its  very 
edges,  and  which  is  the  same  size  as 
his  picture.  And  let  him  begin  using 
it,  not  by  snapping  here  and  there  at 
anything  and  ever>'thing,  but  by  taking 
it  out  into  the  country,  mounting  it  on 
a  tripod,  and  making  some  careful 
time  exposures  on  landscapes,  at  his 
leisure;  carefully  noting  all  the  move-- 
ments,  and  the  reasons  why  he  gets  a 
photograph  by  performing  certain 
hitherto  mechanical  and  unmeaning 
operations." 


THE  LITTLE  GALLERIES  OF  THE  PHOTO  SECESSION. 


FRANK   ROY    FRAPRIE. 


The  series  of  exhibitions  now  being 
held  at  the  galleries  of  the  Photo-Se- 
cession, at  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  while  lacking  the  trumpet  blasts 
of  publicity  which  have  been  accorded 
to  other  exhibitions  by  the  photograph- 
ic press,  is  unfolding  itself  as  the  first 
really  adequate  pubHc  presentation  of 
the  aims  and  results  of  advanced  pic- 
torial photography  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  These  collections  of  the 
work  of  little  groups  of  workers  here 
and  there  in  the  world  is,  in  effect,  a 
serial  production  of  the  international 
exhibition  projected  for  New  York 
this  winter,  which  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  no  suitable  gallery 
could  be  found.  In  some  respects  it 
may  be  deemed  unfortunate  that  the 
integral  parts  of  this  collection  are 
necessarily  separated  in  point  of  time, 
so  that  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
see  the  whole  of  the  projected  display 
is  limited  to  those  living  in  or  near  the 
city.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 


advantage  that  the  work  of  each 
group  is  shown  by  itself,  thus  getting 
more  study  and  attention  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  large  and  conglomer- 
ate exhibition.  This  principle  of  the 
complete  separation  of  dissimilar 
groups  has  never  before  obtained  in  a 
great  exhibition,  though  familiar  in 
painting  shows,  as  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition in  the  Glaspalast  at  Munich. 
Here  each  important  European  society 
of  painters  is  assigned  a  room  which 
it  may  fill  with  pictures  passed  by  its 
own  jury.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  ideal  in  photography  hitherto  was 
at  the  international  exhibition  held  in 
Dresden  in  1904.  Here,  while  all  the 
photographs  were  shown  in  one  pavil- 
ion, the  walls  of  the  gallery  were  di- 
vided into  bays  by  long  projecting 
partitions,  making  three-sided  rooms 
df  varying  size,  one  of  which  held  the 
exhibit  of  the  Photo-Secession,  anoth- 
er English  work,  and  so  on.  The  sep- 
aration  was   not   complete,   however. 
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and  opposite  groups  were  not  always 
harmonious. 

The  Little  Galleries  in  New  York 
consist  of  three  rooms,  all  hung  with 
neutral  burlap,  and  containing  a  few 
simple  but  effective  decorations  of  oak 
leaves  and  flower  or  grass  sprays  in 
vases.  On  the  walls  the  mounted 
prints  are  disposed  in  a  single  row 
under  plates  of  glass  held  in  position 
by  small  tacks.  The  whole  effect  of 
extreme  simplicity  sets  off  the  pictures 
to  great  advantage. 

We  reproduce  in  this  number  five 


pictures  from  the  February  shows,  and 
some  characterization  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  workers.  The  forthcom- 
ing exhibitions  will  be,  if  possible, 
more  important  than  the  previous  ones, 
including  the  work  of  Steichen,  the 
Austrians,  and  a  Photo- Secession  col- 
lection. Besides  these  there  will  be 
the  unique  "Salon  des  refuses,"  com- 
prising paintings  rejected  by  the  juries 
at  important  American  art  shows,  and 
selected  by  a  jury  of  photographers. 
This  appears  to  be  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  the  whole  jury  system. 


GUM  BICHROMATE  PRINTING. 


Gum  printing  is  so  making  its  way 
that  any  modification,  especially  by 
such  a  well-known  carbon  veteran  as 
Mr.  Foxlee,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It 
is  therefore  with  especial  pleasure  that 
we  reproduce  the  following  from  two 
successive  numbers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  The  first  is 
the  report  of  a  demonstration  by  E.  H. 
Griffin  before  the  Wolverhampton 
Photographic  Society,  who  began  by 
saying:  "The  process  I  now  wish  to 
submit  is  one  which  I  think  should 
claim  the  attention  of  all  gum-bichro- 
mate workers,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
relied  on  from  a  technical  standpoint, 
having  its  origin  in  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee, 
an  eminent  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  photographic  chemistry.  It 
also,  in  certain  working  details,  su- 
persedes the  others.  The  process,  says 
Mr.  Foxlee,  is  the  outcome  of  some 
rather  exhaustive  investigations  he 
made  some  few  years  back  with  ref- 
erence to  the  behavior  of  bichromated 


gelatine  and  other  colloid  bodies  when 
exposed  to  light. 

MARIOTYPE. 

"The  method  of  working  is  based 
upon  what  is  known  in  the  carbon 
process  as  the  continuing  action  of 
light.  After  dealing  with  experiments 
more  particularly  relating  to  a  modi- 
fication in  carbon  printing,  which  was 
demonstrated  by  the  late  A.  Marion 
(the  founder  of  the  well-known  house 
in  Soho  Square)  to  the  London  Pho- 
tographic Society  (now  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society)  some  thirty  or 
more  years  ago,  which  was  that  the 
action  of  light  set  up  in  one  gelatine 
film  that  had  been  bichromated  and 
exposed,  could  be  continued  in  an- 
other gelatine  film  that  had  not  been 
exposed  at  all,  Mr.  Foxlee  says  he 
made  an  investigation  to  see  if  the 
same  action  would  take  place  in  a  dif- 
ferent colloid — such  as  gum. 

"He  found,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  it  would,  and  some  paper 
was  coated  with  gelatine,  sensitized  on 
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a  slightly  acidified  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  dried,  and  printed.  It 
was  then  coated  with  pigmented  gum, 
also  acidified,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry.  Upon  development  next  day  it 
showed  that  the  action  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  gelatine  to  the  pig- 
mented gum. 

"The  presence  of  free  bichromate, 
however,  introduced  an  element  of  un- 
certainty, so  other  prints  were  made, 
the  bichromate  washed  away  and 
dried.  They  were  then  pigmented 
with  an  acidified  gum  solution  and 
again  dried,  and  when  developed 
yielded  very  good  results.  Mr.  Fox- 
lee  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  meth- 
od of  working,  of  which  the  following 
is  my  actual  experience. 

SIZING   AND    SENSITIZING. 

"The  papers  I  have  used  have  been 
Whatman,  Michallet,  ordinary  cart- 
ridge and  Wheeler's  antique  boards.  I 
have  found  the  latter  suit  my  purpose 
best.  It  is  a  very  thick,  rough  paper, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness, 
only  costing  is.  6d.  per  dozen  sheets, 
size  24  by  20.  Either  side  may  be 
used,  but  the  right  side  has  a  some- 
what smoother  surface  than  the  other. 
It  is  necessary  to  size  the  paper  with 
gelatine  first.  The  proportions  I  use 
are:  Gelatine,  i  ounce;  water,  20 
ounces,  in  which  to  render  the  surface 
harder  I  put  chrome  alum,  i  grain  to 
the  ounce.  The  gelatine  is  first 
swelled  in  cold  water  (which  takes 
about  one  hour),  the  water  is  then 
poured  oflF,  and  the  correct  quantity  of 
hot  water  added.  When  the  gelatine 
is  melted,  the  chrome  alum  previously 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
is  added  in  a  thin  stream,  stirring 
meanwhile.  I  then  pour  a  small  pool 
of  the  solution  on  the  paper,  aild  work 


it  thoroughly  into  the  paper  by  means 
of  a  flat  hog-hair  brush,  until  there 
is  a  fairly  even  coating  obtained. 

"When  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  ready 
for  sensitizing.  Here  we  can  adapt 
the  strength  of  our  sensitizing  solu- 
tion to  the  character  of  our  negative. 
A  strong  negative  will  require  a 
strong  sensitizer  to  decrease  the  con- 
trast. A  weak  negative  will  be  im- 
proved by  using  a  weak  sensitizer.  I 
have  found  that  for  general  use  a 
strength  of  about  i  ounce  bichromate 
of  potash  dissolved  in  40  ounces  of 
water  is  a  good  sensitizer  for  average 
negatives. 

"I  pin  my  sized  paper  to  a  drawing 
board  (protected  from  splashes  of  bi- 
chromate by  a  sheet  of  paper  inter- 
posed), and  pour  a  small  quantity  of 
the  sensitizing  solution  in  the  middle 
of  the  paper  and  work  it  about  with 
a  soft  camel-hair  brush  of  two  or  three 
inch^  in  width  until  the  paper  has 
received  an  even  color  all  over.  It  is 
then  set  aside  to  dry.  It  will  dry  very 
quickly  in  a  warm  room,  and  when 
dry  is  ready  for  printing. 

EXPOSURE,  AND  PIGMENTING  THE 

PRINT. 

"Exposure  is  about  the  same  as  re- 
quired for  platinotype.  Just  sufficient 
for  slight  detail  in  the  high-lights. 
The  image  will  be  a  light  brown  upon 
a  yellow  background.  I  then  leave 
the  print  to  soak  in  water,  which  I 
change  two  or  three  times,  until  the 
yellow  stain  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  nothing  remains  on  the  paper  but 
a  faint  positive.  It  is  then  dried,  and 
can  be  pigmented  straight  away  or 
kept  for  weeks.  This  is  an  advantage, 
for  we  may  keep  our  prints  until  we 
have  an  accumulation  of  them,  and 
when  we  are  inclined,  pigment  them 
all  at  once. 
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'The  formula  I  use  for  pigmenting 
is  as  follows: 

Stock  Solution  of  Gum. 

Turkey  g^m    ...' 4  ozs. 

Cold   water    10  ozs. 

Carbolic  acid 6  or  8  drops 

"The  gum  is  dissolved  by  making 
a  small  bag  of  linen  or  muslin,  and 
placing  the  g^m  in  this  and  suspend- 
ing it  in  the  cold  water  by  attach- 
ing the  bag  to  a  small  stick  and 
placing  it  crosswise  over  a  jar.  It 
may  take  two  days  to  thoroughly  dis- 
solve. When  dissolved  it  is  ready  for 
use. 

"The  print  is  again  pinned  to  the 
drawing  board  and  coated  as  evenly 
as  possible  by  means  of  a  stiff,  flat 
hog-hair  brush — ^to  smear  the  paper 
all  over  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
with  another  hog-hair  brush  with 
much  softer  bristles,  and  less  of  them, 
to  smooth  out  all  irregularities. 

"This  is  the  formula  I  use  for  coat- 
ing the  paper  wnth  pigmented  gum : 

Pigmenting   Solution. 

Stock  solution  of  gum..     5  drams 

Acetic  acid  (glacial) 2  drams 

Glycerine   ' I  dram 

Pigment  8  to  10  grains 

"The  pigment  I  use  is  dry  color, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  any  oil  and 
color  man,  in  all  shades.     When  the 


paper  is  coated  (which  should  be  as 
thinly  as  possible)  it  is  dried.  I  then 
leave  the  print  under  a  quantity  of 
books  for  pressure  for  thirty  to  thirtv- 
six  hours.  The  print  is  then  placed 
in  a  dish  of  cold  water  for  develop- 
ment. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

"This  is  conducted  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  usual  method.  With 
a  correctly  exposed  print,  and  one 
left  for  thirty-six  hours  between  pig:- 
menting  and  development,  I  have 
found  that  all  the  soluble  pigment  has 
left  the  paper  in  about  one  hour.  W^e 
may  assist  development  by'  brushing 
very  lightly  with  a  soft  camel-hair 
brush,  but  I  have  found  it  better  to 
develop  the  print  mechanically  firsc, 
and  dry,  then  work  upon  it  with 
brushes  afterwards,  as  the  film  is 
considerably  tougher  when  it  has  once 
dried. 

"Mr.  Foxlee  states  that  in  place  of 
gelatine,  for  the  initial  print,  other 
substances  may  be  employed,  such  as 
the  starches,  tragacanth,  and  flour 
paste.  I  have  tried  starch  and  flour, 
but  found  nothing  to  equal  gelatine 
and  alum,  as  this  gives  a  good  hard 
surface  to  the  paper  and  keeps  the 
image  from  sinking  into  the  paper,  and 
having  a  lifeless  appearance." 


A  MODIFIED  GUM  BICHROMATE  PROCESS. 


"At  the  request  of  the  Editors,  I 
am  supplementing  the  report  of  the 
paper  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Griffin  before  the 
Wolverhampton  Photographic  Soci- 
ety, which  appeared  in  last  week's 
B.  /.,  with  a  few  notes  from  my  own 
experience  when  working  out  the 
process  some  few  years  ago. 


"At  the  outset,  I  may  say  that  I  am 
not  an  admirer  of  the  gum  process. 
All  must  admit,  however,  that  excel- 
lent pictures  by  it  have  been  produced 
by  a  few  workers,  but  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  classed  as  photographs.  I,  as  a 
technical  photographer,  prefer  to  see 
technically  good  photography,  as  well 
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as  artistic  productions.  Both  may  be 
combined  in  a  gum  picture,  but  that 
is  seldom  the  case,  for  many  of  the 
results  that  have  been  shown  at  times 
at  exhibitions  have  been  neither  the 
one  or  the  other.  Possibly  this  is  why 
I  am  not  so  much  in  love  with  the 
process.  Yet,  though  one  may  not  be 
personally  an  admirer  of  any  partic- 
ular process,  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  should  not  publish  anything  of 
possible  service  to  others.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  this  modified  method  of 
working  is  capable  of  yielding,  tech- 
nically, excellent  results  as  well  as  ar- 
tistic ones. 

AN   INDIRECT  PIGMENT  IMAGE. 

"I  may  explain  that  this  method  is 
the  outcome  of  some  investigations  I 
had  to  make  a  few  years  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  light  on  bi- 
chromated  colloid  bodies,  and  the  con- 
tinuing action  of  light,  upon  which 
this  modification  is  based,  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Griffin, 
in  his  lecture,  reported  in  last  week's 
Journal,  explained  the  Mariotype 
process.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  action  of  light  set  up  in  one  gela- 
tine film  is  transferred  to,  and  con- 
tinued in,  another  which  has  not  been 
exposed  to  light  at  all.  In  my  inves- 
tigations I  found  that  the  same  action 
could  be  made  to  continue  in  another 
colloid  diflFerent  from  that  upon  which 
the  light  had  acted — say,  if  that  were 
gelatine,  it  would  be  continued  in  one 
of  gum — under  certain  conditions.  In 
my  first  experiments  free  bichromate 
was  present,  but  I  found  that  its  pres- 
ence introduced  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  working,  and  I  rather  ex- 
pected that  if  this  was  washed  out  of 
the  initial  print  there  would  not  be 
this   continuing  action,   but   I    found 


this  was  not  the  case,  for  when  the 
free  bichromate  was  washed  out  of  the 
print  and  a  little  bichromate  added  to 
the  gum,  the  action  went  on  pretty 
much  the  same  as  if  it  were  left  in 
the  first  print.  Finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  I  next,  with  the  view  to  seeing 
how  persistent  was  this  action,  tried 
without  the  addition. of  the  bichromate 
to  the  gum,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  un- 
certainty pertaining  to  its  presence. 
Here,  again,  I  found,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  that  it  was  unnecessary.  It 
was  found  that  prints  made  on  bi- 
chromated  gelatine  could  have  the  bi- 
chromate washed  out,  be  dried,  and 
kept  for  weeks.  Then  they  could  be 
coated  with  a  pigmented  solution  of 
gum  slightly  acidified,  dried,  and  de- 
veloped at  any  convenient  time,  even 
after  a  week  or  more  keeping. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   INDIRECT   "gUM." 

"Having  settled  this  point,  I  next 
turned  my  attention  to  other  colloids 
than  gelatine,  and  I  found  their  action 
was  much  about  the  same.  Traga- 
canth,  starch  paste,  and  flour  paste  all 
answered  well.  I  then  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  process  could  be  worked 
out  that  would  be  of  some  advantage 
to  workers  of  the  gum-bichromate 
process,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 
When  the  exposure  is  made  on  an  un- 
pigmented  film  there  is  a  visible  image 
as  a  guide  to  the  right  exposure  of  the 
print,  and  when  the  free  bichromate 
is  washed  out  of  the  paper  the  prints 
may  be  kept  till  a  convenient  time  for 
completing  the  operations.  As  the 
pigment  coating  has  not  to  be  printed 
through  it  need  not  be  so  carefully  ap- 
plied as  if  it  had  to  be ;  also,  that  more 
pigment  can  be  added  to  the  gum,  so 
that  greater  vigor  can  be  obtained, 
thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of  multiple 
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coatings  and  printings  to  secure  suffi- 
cient depth  of  color.  Another  advan- 
tage I  recognized  was  this:  In  the 
ordinary  method  of  working,  the  hard- 
eriing  effect  of  the  light  progresses 
from  the  surface  of  the  pigmented 
coating  downward,  as  in  the  carbon 
process,  hence  that  portion  of  the  im- 
age which  is  in  contact  with  the  pa- 
per is  the  softest  and  most  soluble, 
so  that  it  has  to  be  very  tenderly  dealt 
with  in  the  development,  or  the  more 
delicate  tones  may  be  impaired.  In 
this  process,  however,  the  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  hardening  action 
proceeds  from  the  paper  upwards,  so 
that  the  most  insoluble  position  of  the 
image  is  next  the  paper,  and  the  more 
soluble  on  the  surface  of  the  film. 
This  should  give  greater  scope  for 
what  is  irreverently,  by  some,  termed 
'faking,'  or  individual  treatment  of 
the  picture. 

FORMULAE. 

"In  his  paper  Mr.  Griffin  gives  a 
preference  to  gelatine  for  the  initial 
print,  but  I  prefer  either  starch  or 
flour  paste  as  they  give  a  more  pleas- 
ing matt  surface,  with  great  vigor. 
Between  these  two  materials  I  found 
no  practical  difference  in  working. 
Here  are  the  formulae  I  used  for  both. 


« 


For  the  flour : 


Good  household  flour,  rich  in  glutin    2  ozs. 
Water    20  ozs. 

"Mix  into  a  smooth  paste,  and  boil 
for  three  minutes. 

"For  the  starch  paste: 

Bermuda   arrowroot    ^  oz. 

Water    15  ozs. 

"Mix  as  above,  and  boil  for  four 
minutes. 

"St.  Vincent  arrowroot  will  no 
doubt  answer  as  well  as  the  Bermuda. 


and  is  much  cheaper,  but  I  have  not 
tried  it.     The  pastes  are  best  made 
over  night.    Then  in  the  morning  the 
solid  layer  on  the  top  is  removed,  the 
mass  broken  up,  and  then  squeezed 
through   coarse   muslin.     It   is   then 
easy  of  application.    For  coating  the 
paper  I  used  a  three-inch  flat  hog-hair 
varnish  brush,  working  it  alternately 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain an  even  coating.    If  the  paper  is 
a  soft  and  porous  one,  two  coatings  of 
the  paste  may  be  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  pores  and  keep  the  image  on  the 
surface.    If  it  is  a  hard,  sized  paper, 
a  single  coating  will  suffice.     Or  the 
paper  may  have  a  preliminary  coating 
of  gelatine — say,  i  ounce  of  dry-plate 
gelatine  to  40  ounces  of  water.    The 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  apply  this, 
if  it  is  a  smooth  paper,  is  to  place  two 
sheets  of  it  back  to  back  and  draw 
them  through  the  solution,  and  then 
hang  up  to  dry.      In  this  way  two 
sheets  are  coated  at  once,  and  they 
dry  flat.    When  dry  they  can  be  sep- 
arated by  cutting  off  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  round  the  edges.    If  the 
paper   be    a    rough-surface    one    this 
plan  will  not  answer.     The  best  plan 
in  that  case  is    to   let    the    gelatine 
solution  cool  and  jelly,  then  break  it 
up,  as  with  the  paste,  and  apply  with 
a    brush.      For  sensitizing  I  used  a 
somewhat  dilute   solution   of  the  bi- 
chromate : 

Bichromate  of  potassium V2  oz. 

Water    50  ozs. 

"On  this  the  paper  was  floated  for 
a  couple  of  minutes.  With  regard  to 
the  pigmenting  of  the  prints  I  need 
say  nothing,  as  the  method  given  in 
his  paper  by  Mr.  Griffn  is  very  similar 
to  that  I  employed. 

"E.  W.  FOXLEE."    .. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  ART. 

By  Rev.  Henry  W.  Dick. 

[The  views  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick  on  art  are  always  interesting,  and  the  fact 
that  his  photographic  productions  express  to  a  great  extent  what  he  has  to  say,  and 
have  taken  such  a  high  ranK  in  the  exhibitions  held  in  this  country,  also  entitle  him 
to  considerable  attention.  In  a  recent  lecture  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on 
the  subject  that  follows,  Mr.  Dick  expressed  his  opinion  that  although  the  painter 
artist  enjoys  greater  liberty  of  expression  than  the  photographer,  his  greater  degree 
of  liberty  does  not  make  all  the  difference  between  art  and  no  art,  and  that  good  tech- 
nical work  implies  only  a  good  technician,  not  a  good  artist.  He  also  urges  that  it 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  art  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  paint,  music, 
or  marble,  and  that  art  is  impossible  for  photographers  because  they  employ  a  newer 
method   of   expression. — Ed.] 


The  painter  artist,  as  well  as  the  painter 
who  is  no  artist,  has  not  been  wanting  in 
assurance  when  expressing  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  uniqueness  of  his  position.  He 
has  not  scrupled  to  divide  between  "artists'* 
and  "photographers,"  "is  a  shepherd  divid- 
eth  the  sheep  from  the  goats,"  as  if  these 
two  classes  of  workers  belonged  to  two  air- 
tight compartments  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon. I  should  not  suffer  men  to  speak 
lightly  of  "the  artist"  and  "the  photogra- 
pher" as  if  the  latter  could  not  possibly 
be  also  the  former.  I  resent  the  implica^ 
tion  that  there  is  a  necessary  distinction. 

Photographers  have  suffered  from  noth- 
ing so  much  as  from  a  low  opinion  of  the 
possibilities  which  belong  to  their  peculiar 
mode  of  expression,  and  from  their  vague 
notions  of  what  art  really  is. 

Definition  or  "Art." 

Let  us  not  discuss  words.  Let  us  talk 
rather  of  the  things  that  words  represent. 
What  is  represented  by  the  word  "art"? 
First  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
word  has  not  a  iixed  and  definite  meaning 
in  the  same  way  that  a  pound  of  lead  has 
always  a  fixed  and  definite  weight.  The 
word  has  meant,  in  different  ages,  less  or 
more,  according  as  the  human  mind  has 
grown  in  the  power  of  self-expression.  I 
have  suggested  that  art  in  its  essence  is  an 
impalpable  thing.  We  cannot  say  of  a  print 
"this  is  art"  in  the  same  way  that  we  can 
say  of  it  "this  is  15  x  12."  Art  has  no  tape 
measure.  It  is  not  physical,  but  psychical. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  things,  but 
with  thoughts.  It  uses  concrete  things  only 
to  express  abstract  things. 


I  will  try  to  be  positive,  however,  but 
with  this  warning,  that  the  expression  of 
art  may  be  so  varied  and  so  personal  that 
probably  no  convenient  phrase  could  be 
constructed  to  cover  it. 

To  be  positive,  then.  It  is  the  objective 
and  visible  expression,  by  some  one  or 
other  means,  of  the  subjective  and  invisi- 
ble. It  is  the  delineation  of  thoughts,  not 
things.  It  is  the  expression  or  suggestion 
of  ti*uth.  It  is  the  projection  of  the  soul 
or  of  some  fragment  thereof.  It  is  the 
materialization  of  the  spiritual.  It  is  proph- 
es>^ng  in  paint.  It  is  philosophizing  in 
marble.  It  is  proclaiming  in  fast  and  slow 
vibrations.  To  the  artist,  marble,  musical 
sounds,  and  paint  are  as  another  language 
by  which  he  reveals  his  conceptions  and 
his  feelings.  An  artist  is  a  big  soul  with 
fingers  attached;  fingers  that  can  hold  a 
brush,  or  a  hammer  and  chisel,  or  that  can 
arrange  sounds,  or  use  a  camera  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  outward,  visible,  or  audi- 
ble and  certainly  adequate  expression  of 
the  soul's  inner  life  and  thought. 

Artist  or  Mechanic? 

The  painter,  if  he  only  paints  what  is 
before  him,  is  a  mechanic — a  very  clever 
mechanic  maybe,  but  still  only  a  mechanic 
Not  until  he  is  able  to  make  us  hear  his 
voice  by  means  of  his  paint  is  he  an  artist. 
He  must  cause  us  who  behold  his  work  to 
feel  what  he  felt.  His  canvas  must  speak» 
and  it  must  speak  the  words  that  he  has 
written  there.  Listen  to  Watts:  "I  do  not 
paint  things.  I  paint  ideas.  The  gift  of 
eloquent  speech  has  been  denied  me;  I  say 
what  I  have  to  say  through  my  pictures." 
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Watts  was  not  an  ^artist  because  he 
painted,  but  because  he  had  something  to 
say  and  said  it  effectively  in  paint. 

Two  men  go  into  a  brickfield  together. 
Eiich  lays  hold  of  a  piece  of  clay.  One 
makes  only  a  brick,  the  other  molds  a  form 
of  beauty  that  his  mind  delighted  in.  Both 
are  mechanics,  but  one  is  an  artist  in  addi- 
tion, an  artist  not  because  he  used  clay  but 
because  of  what  he  did  with  it.  Two  men 
are  painters.  One  is  a  mechanic  in  paint 
only;  he  paints  just  what  he  sees,  nothing 
more;  his  pictures  are  objective  realiza- 
tions of  what  is  already  objective  enough; 
the  other  is  a  mechanic,  but  an  artist  as 
well;  an  artist  not  because  of  his  paint  and 
canvas,  but  because  he  by  means  of  what 
he  paints  gives  expression  to  the  unseen. 
To  identify  art  with  paint,  or  indeed  with 
any  medium  that  might  be  used  to  express 
the  temperament,  is  like  identifying  mind 
with  speech.  There  is  a  whole  universe 
that  lies  beyond  the  expression  of  the  high- 
est art.  Yet  the  artist  will  not  keep  silent; 
if  he  cannot  express  what  is  beyond  him, 
he  will  express  what  he  can,  and  upon 
what  he  can  express  he  muses,  the  fire 
bums  within  him,  and  at  last  he  speaks — 
with  his  tongue  if  he  be  eloquent,  with  his 
brush  if  he  can  wield  it,  with  sounds  of 
music  if  it  be  in  his  power — with  a  black 
box  and  a  pinhole  in  it  if  that  be  adapted 
to  his  tastes;  and  in  so  far  as  these  succeed 
in  making  their  meaning  clear,  by  the 
means  which  they  have  respectively  chosen, 
they  are,  all  of  them,  artists. 

Phases  of  Photography. 

In  the  kingdom  of  photography  there  are 
at  least  three  heavens.  The  first  I  admit 
is  a  bit  low  down,  and  might  almost  as  well 
be  known  by  another  name.  All  the  prints 
that  have  ever  been  made  will  find  a  suit- 
able resting-place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
heavens  in  the  day  of  their  judgment. 

The  first  heaven  is  a  place  of  great  di- 
mensions. Its  gatps  are  wide,  and  they  are 
always  open,  for  the  stream  of  the  eligible 
is  constant.  Here  are  gathered  all  the  "rec- 
ord" prints.  All  the  prints  of  mere  things 
that  have  disregarded  all  the  laws  of  com- 
position and  perspective.  They  are  a  grossly 
material  and  lawless  lot. 

The  second  heaven  is  a  smaller  place.     The 
company  is  more  select.   The  door  may  some- 


times be  shut,  as  the  arrivals  are  intermit- 
tent. Considered  individually  they  are  still 
very  material  in  aim  and  outlook,  but  they 
are  more  law-abiding.  They  have  sub- 
mitted with  more  or  less  grace  to  the  said 
laws  of  composition,  they  have  become 
pleasing  in  consequence,  and  are  permitted 
to  bear  the  worthy  name  of — picture. 

Still  higher  is  the  heaven  of  art.  There 
is  no  unseemly  crush  here.  The  way  is 
very  narrow;  grass  grows  in  it.  The  gate 
creaks  somewhat  upon  its  hinges;  it  may 
well  do  so,  for  it  is  only  open  now  and 
then;  the  saints  of  art  come  only  one  by 
one.  When  they  do  come  they  are  an  in- 
spiration, we  are  struck  not  merely  by  a 
beauty  of  outward  form  but  more  by  the 
overflowing  of  an  inward  grace.  There  is 
much  more  in  them  than  meets  the  eye. 
They  are  the  elect,  the  chosen. 

This  threefold  division  of  our  photo- 
graphic output  I  think  I  can  trace  in  the 
other  subdivisions  of  art.  Paintings  that 
are  paintings  of  things  only  are  simply  in- 
numerable. Paintings  of  things  well  com- 
posed, i.e.,  paintings  of  things  that  are  also 
pictures,  are  many,  while  paintings  that  are 
works  of  art,  telling  of  or  suggesting  the 
unseen  and  the  abstract,  are  few. 

At  this  point  some  one  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  put  a  poser  to  me.  I  might  be 
asked  to  define  accurately  where  one 
heaven  ends  and  another  begins.  I  answer 
frankly,  "I  cannot  tell."  The  biologist  has 
a  similar  difficulty  at  the  point  where  the 
living  and  the  non-living  meet;  but  the 
living  and  the  non-living,  the  artistic  and 
the  non-artistic  exist  whatever  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  of  accurately  defining  their 
respective  frontiers. 

Is  Photography  Art? 

I  have  said  sufficient  now  that  I  am 
.  ready  to  ask  and  to  answer  a  question 
which  has  at  least  afforded  an  exercise 
for  the  dialectic  skill  of  a  generation  of 
photographers.  Is  photography  art?  I  an- 
swer, without  hesitation,  "No!  photography 
is  not  art."  I  go  further.  Painting  is  not 
art.  Sculpturing  is  not  art.  Photography, 
painting,  sculpturing,  these  are  mechanical 
processes  every  one  of  them,  and  art,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  is  not  a  mechanical 
process. 
The   sculptor,   the  painter,    the    photog- 
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rapher,  they  may  be  artists,  and  their  works 
may  be  works  of  att,  but  if  so,  their  work 
is  artistic  because  they  are  artists,  not  be- 
cause of  their  respective  use  of  marble, 
paint,  and  dry  plate.  Art  is  in  persons,  not 
in  things  or  mechanical  actions.  It  is  time 
that  the  vulgar  notion  that  art  and  paint- 
ing are  one  and  the  same  thing  were  de- 
stroyed. Art  is  an  old  polygamist.  He  has 
married  many  wives  in  his  time,  and  each 
has  brought  him  forth  children,  not  omit- 
ting his  new  bride — ^photography. 

Photographers  themselves  are  not  free 
from  blame.  They  have  encouraged  the 
vulgar  notion  above  referred  to.  They  htive 
not  only  suffered  the  meaningless  phrase, 
"art  of  painting,"  to  pass,  but  they  have 
copied  it  and  spoken  of  the  "art  of  photog- 
raphy." There  is  no  art  of  photography 
or  of  painting,  except  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  an  art  of  tailoring  or  haircutting, 
and  while  it  may  be  convenient  to  use  such 
a  phrase  now  that  it  is  established  and  in 
common  use,  we  ought  to  be  quite  clear 
in  our  minds  that  whatever  art  there  may 
be  either  in  the  painter  or  the  photographer, 
it  is  his  art,  and  not  the  art  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  means  he  employs. 

The  Limitations  of  Photography. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  photographer 
in  my  judgment  may  be  an  artist,  and  that, 
being  such,  he  may  produce  works  of  art. 
But  I  must  now  add  that  his  works  must 
submit  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
medium  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  work. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  the  painter 
or  other  artist  has  reminded  us  of  our 
limitations;  we  may  at  once  confess  such 
and  remind  him  of  his  own.  When  the 
artist  musician  has  seated  himself  before 
his  instrument,  he  can  make  me  to  see  the 
children  dancing  joyously  round  the  may- 
pole on  the  village  green,  and  again  he  will 
cause  me  to  see  a  long  black  line  and  to 
hear  the  measured  tread  of  men  who  bear 
their  dead  to  the  grave.  I  know  that  he  is 
an  artist  because  he  does  not  reach  my  soul 
with  handfuls  of  things  only,  but  because 
he  reaches  it  with  handfuls  of  sentiment. 
He  made  me  to  see  not  only  fleshy  chil- 
dren and  black-coated  men,  but  to  feel  the 
hour  of  joy  and  the  hour  of  mourning. 
Still,  he  was  limited  by  his  instrument  and 
the  vibrations  that  it  gave;  he  could  not 


show  me  the  color  of  the  children's  dresses 
or  the  pattern  wrought  by  the  ribbons  upon 
the  pole,  nor  could  I  tell  whether  those  in 
the  black  line  followed  with  the  light  step 
of  those  who  were  certain  of  a  legacy,  or 
the  heavy  one  of  those  who  knew  that 
they  had  been  overlooked  in  the  distribu- 
tion. The  musical  artist  was  limited,  he 
found  insuperable  difficulty  in  entering  into 
such  detail.  The  sculptor  artist  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  musician,  he  can  speak 
to  the  eye;  he  has  an  advantage  over  the 
painter,  he  can  show  his  work  stereoscopic- 
ally,  but  he  cannot  present  the  beauties  that 
belong  to  color,  or  show  that  sparkle  in 
the  eyes  of  his  figures  that  speaks  of  vi- 
tality. 

The  painter  artist  may  boast  of  his  color, 
he  can  show  you  the  pattern  upon  the 
maypole  and  the  light  step  and  the  heavy 
step  of  the  men  in  the  black  line,  but  he 
must  paint  upon  a  plain  surface,  and  he 
cannot  speak  to  the  blind  as  the  musician 
can.  It  is  futile  to  urge  that  photography 
has  limitations;  limitations  more  or  less 
are  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the  arts. 

Beauty  not  Essential  to  Art. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  art  is  only 
concerned  with  what  is  noble  and  true  and 
good.  I  dissent  from  this  view.  I  consider 
it  to  be  still  art,  though  the  artist  has  noth- 
ing to  set  forth  that  is  more  noble  than, 
let  us  say,  avarice.  I  must  also  add,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  artist  should  speak  to  us 
of  avarice  or  anything  base,  it  ought  to  be 
with  a  view  to  win  us  to  the  opposite  vir- 
tue. Art  does  not  cease  to  be  art  because 
its  subject  does  not  please,  and  herein  it 
differs  from  the  picture. 

Thoughtless  Art  Impossible. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
that,  from  my  point  of  view  at  least,  all  art 
is  conscious.  No  random,  thoughtless  snap- 
shot can  ever  be  art  or  artistic,  though  it 
may  be  pictorial,  for  all  art  issues  from  an 
artist,  and  no  artist,  as  such,  works  uncon- 
sciously. Photographers  who  think  to  be 
artistic,  and  who  expose  in  a  haphazard 
way,  and  afterwards  scratch  their  heads  in 
order  to  claw  out  a  title  for  their  thought- 
less accident,  have  certainly  missed  their 
way  to  the  Mecca  of  their  craft.  Artists 
certainly   do   not  make   representations   of 
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things  first  and  then  seek  for  themes  or 
conceptions  to  fit  them.  They  begin  with 
themes  and  find  things  to  set  their  themes 
forth.  It  must  be  admitted  that  an  almost 
chance  exposure  may  yield  such  a  pleasing 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  and  all 
other  things  vital  to  good  composition,  as 
to  be  deemed  pictorial,  but  there  is  a  gulf 
between  the  pictorial  and  the  artistic.  The 
former  belongs  to  the  second  heaven,  and 
no  chance  work,  however  pleasing,  may 
enter  the  third. 
.    To  me,  then,  art,  at  its  best,  is  the  pre- 


sentation of  what  is  subjective  and  spiritual 
by  means  that  are  objective  and  materiaL 
The  artist  is  one  with  a  soul  to  see  and  to 
feel,  endowed  also  with  a  hand  or  voice  to 
set  forth  that  which  moves  within  his  mind. 
Art  is  in  the  man,  not  the  means  he  em- 
ploys. It  is  the  effort  to  tap  the  outer  ma- 
terial crust  of  things  that  the  moral  world 
may  ooze  out  and  be  manifest  It  is  the 
lifting  of  the  veil  of  things  seen  that  we 
may  feel  the  power  of  the  world's  throb- 
bing' soul  that  lies  behind. — The  Photo- 
graphic  News. 


SOME  METHODS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  BIRDS. 

A  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bonar,  F.Z-S.,  at  the  Second  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  for  Session  1905-06. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  methods 
which  may  be  used.  How  does  one  set 
about  it?    An  American  lady  explained  it 


Until  a  few  years  ago,  most  naturalists 
who  were  fond  of  wild  birds  showed  that 
affection  by  the  way  in  which  they  shot 
them.  No  one  seriously  attempted  to  study 
ornithology  without  "obtaining"  a  good 
many  specimens.  Such  action  always  re- 
minded me  of  the  boy  who  told  his  minister 
that  he  was  so  fond  of  beasts  that  he  had 
determined  to  be  a  butcher  when  he  grew 
up. 

But  now  the  quick  shutter  and  the  dry 
plate  have  evolved  both  a  new  school  of 
naturalists  and  a  marvelously  exciting  new 
sport.  This  sport  (or  call  it  science  if  you 
wish  to  magnify  it)  requires  all  the  quick- 
ness of  eye  and  skill  which  stalking  and 
wild-fowling  demand.  But  it  also  calls  for 
an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  each  dif- 
ferent species  of  birds  which  no  mere  gun- 
ner can  ever  acquire.  Formerly  it  was: 
"Up  gets  a  guinea,  bang  goes  a  penny- 
farthing,  and,  if  you're  lucky,  down  falls 
half-a-crown."  Now,  if  you  are  lucky  with 
your  shot,  you  get  a  negative — a  lasting  sci- 
entific record  of  a  given  bird,  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  picture,  while  the  bird  you  have 
performed  on  is  still  a  thing  of  beauty, 
alive  and  capable  of  giving  you  many  other 
days'  sport.  Only  those  who  have  tried  this 
sport  know  the  tremendous  difficulties 
which  really  constitute  its  chief  charm.  We 
look  at  a  print  of  a  wild  bird  in  some  mag- 
azine and  say  critically,  "Terribly  under- 
exposed," or  "Badly  out  of  focus,"  as  if  the 
photograph  had  been  taken  in  a  studio  in- 
stead of  on  a  cliff  or  in  the  swaying 
branches  of  a  leafy  tree. 


to  me  in  one  short  sentence.  "You  fix  up 
your  camera,  and  then  when  the  bird 
perches,  you  snap  it."  What  could  be  more 
simple  ? 

There  are  already  two  schools  of  Bird- 
photography,  which  I  may  term  the  Near 
and  the  Far-off  schools.  The  brothers 
Kearton  are  the  best  representatives  of  the 
Near,  and  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Pike  of  the 
Far-off  schools.  I  daresay  that  their  admir- 
able books  are  known  to  most  of  you. 

I  myself  belong  to  the  Far-off  school,  not 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  other,  but 
because  I  find  it  impossible  in  my  part  of 
East  Lothian  to  carry  about  and  set  up  shel- 
ters, such  as  artificial  tree-trunks  or  hollow 
papier-mache  boulders,  without  attracting 
more  attention  than  I  desire,  either  for 
myself  or  the  nesting  birds.  Nevertheless, 
I  always  get  near  the  bird  if  it  is  possible, 
and  if  there  is  a  good  hiding-place  close  at 
hand. 

I  know  little  of  the  optics  and  chemistry 
of  photography,  but  I  have  learned  from 
my  own  experience  something  about  getting 
my  camera  near  birds  without  frightening 
them  away. 

I  divide  myself  into  two  parts — I.  Field- 
craft;   2.  Apparatus. 

I.  Field-craft. 

One  may  have  the  costliest  camera,  the 
best  of  lenses,  and  may  be  among  numbers 
of  rare  birds,  in  perfect  light,  and  yet  never 
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bi  able  to  get  a  single  photograph;  all 
through  ignorance  of  field-craft,  one  branch 
of  which  relates  to  the  habits  of  birds;  the 
other  branch  chiefly  consists  of  knowing 
how  to  keep  yourself  out  of  sight. 

Now,  it  is  well  worth  remarking  that 
many  very  timid  birds  are  by  no  means 
camera-shy  if  ordinary  precautions  are 
taken,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  com- 
mon and  familiar  birds  can  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  come  near  any  suspicious  object. 
For  instance,  I  should  say  that  the  common 
sparrow  and  the  ubiquitous  water-hen  are 
as  hird  to  photograph  as  any  birds  I  know, 
while  birds  so  shy  and  suspicious  as  the 
Sandpiper  and  the  Golden  Plover  are  not 
?t  all  hard  to  get  at  during  the  breeding 
season. 

There  are  two  forces  which  tame  the 
wildest  of  birds  and  make  them  frequent  a 
given  spot  at  a  given  time — hunger  and 
love — hence  the  two  seasons  for  bird  pho- 
tography are  Winter  and  Spring.  There- 
fore one  needs  a  knowledge  of  birds'  food 
and  their  feeding  habits,  as  well  as  an  -ac- 
quaintance with  their  nests  and  probable 
nesting  spots.  But  as  love  is  stronger  than 
hunger,  the  nesting  season  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Winter,  besides  which,  the 
light  is  much  better. 

If  you  go  to  a  certain  spotj  hoping  to  be 
able  to  photograph  a  certain  kind  of  bird 
which  you  believe  nests  there,  you  should 
know  beforehand  whether  the  nest  will  be 
found  on  the  ground  or  in  a  tree,  what  the 
bird's  note  is  like,  what  number  of  eggs  it 
lays,  and  (this  is  very  important)  how 
many  days  these  take  to  hatch  out.  Also 
you  should  know  whether  the  bird  is  bold 
or  shy  at  its  nest,  "whether  it  is  of  delib- 
erate or  restless  habit,  and  whether  it  is  of 
a  species  which  easily  forsakes  its  nest. 
(E.g.,  Garden  Warbler,  Long-tailed  Tit,  and 
Common  Bunting  may  forsake  unless  their 
eggs  are  hard  set,  while  the  rest  of  the  tits, 
the  Woodwren  and  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher 
are  not  easily  frightened.)  When  you  have 
found  the  nest,  handle  the  eggs  as  little  as 
possible,  and  be  sure  you  do  it  with  clean 
hands,  for  I  have  known  a  bird  not  very 
shy  (a  Redstart)  desert,  because  its  eggs 
were  handled  by  a  man  who  had  just  peeled 
an  orange.  The  appearance  of  the  eggs  in 
most  cases  will  tell  you  whether  they  are 
deeply  incubated  or  not — the  little  air-cavity 


at  the  blunt  end  shows  a  shade  lighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  egg  when  it  is  near  hatching. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  the  need 
of  knowing  how  many  days  incubation  lasts. 
It  is  a  case  where  failure  was  due  to  trust- 
ing to  book-knowledge  only.  I  had  a  Corn- 
crake's nest  under  observation  last  June. 
I  knew  when  the  last  of  the  nine  eggs  was 
laid,  and  on  consulting  one  of  my  most 
trustworthy  books,  found  it  there  stated 
that  "incubation  lasts  twenty-one  days." 
Therefore  for  a  fortnight  I  carefully  left 
the  nest  alone.  Then  having  (as  I  thought) 
a  week  for  my  operations,  I  began  to  try 
and  photograph  this  singularly  elusive  bird 
on  the  fifteenth  day  with  all  due  precautions 
and  devices.  I  was  not  disappointed  when 
my  first  few  attempts  turned  out  failures, 
for  I  was  learning  more  and  more  of  the 
bird's  ways  and  habits  with  every  photo- 
graph I  took.  But  to  my  chagrm  the  eggs 
hatched  out  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and 
my  splendid  opportunity  was  gone,  for 
young  Corncrakes  can  run  about  within  a 
few  hours  of  their  leaving  the  tgg.  As  a 
rule  the  larger  birds  take  three  weeks  to 
hatch  their  eggs,  while  the  smaller  birds, 
such  as  finches,  warblers,  thrushes  and  tits, 
take  a  fortnight.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  birds 
are  tamest  just  before  and  just  after  their 
eggs  are  hatched,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  note  the  state  of  the  young  birds  or  eggs 
on  a  cold  day,  or  they  may  be  fatally  in- 
jured if  their  parents  are  kept  off  the  nest 
too  long. 

But  most  of  the  really  useful  bits  of 
bird-knowledge  are  incommunicable.  One 
has  to  find  them  out  for  one's  self,  generally 
through  failure.  For  instance,  it  may  save 
a  bird  photographer  many  hours'  useless 
waiting,  if  he  knows  that  the  dainty  Ringed 
Plover  (not  a  very  difficult  bird  to  photo- 
graph) does  not  need  to  incubate  during  a 
very  warm  day.  The  heat  of  the  sun  on 
the  sand  and  shingle  on  which  the  eggs  are 
laid  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  the 
right  temperature.  The  same  thing  is  true 
(though  in  a  lesser  degree)  of  the  Oyster- 
catcher. 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  photographer's 
field-craft  is  to  get  the  camera  within  range 
of  the  bird  he  wishes  to  photograph.  Here 
is  where  the  sport  comes  in.  You  match 
your  knowledge  of  birds'  habits  and  your 
power   of   effacing  yourself   and   your   ap- 
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paratus  against  the  keen  sight  and  hearing 
and  natural  timidity  of  the  wild  creature 
you  are  stalking.  Let  me  quote  two  exam- 
ples from  my  own  experience,  one  of  fail- 
ure and  one  of  success,  ere  I  leave  this  part 
of  my  subject. 

One  June  day,  in  passing  a  wire  fence, 
I  noticed  a  Redshank  perching  repeatedly 
on  the  last  few  yards  of  it,  always  on  the 
same  post.  It  had  young  in  the  long  grass 
of  the  meadow,  and  was  as  vociferous  as 
a  healthy  Redshank  could  be.  I  noted  its 
favorite  post,  and  a  boulder  with  a  whin- 
bush  near,  which  would  form  an  excellent 
"blind"  for  my  camera.  Next  day  I  came 
and  set  up  my  apparatus.  That  bird  there- 
upon perched  on  all  the  nineteen  available 
posts  below  a  certain  willow  bush,  but  re- 
fused to  sit  on  the  twentieth  on  which  my 
camera  was  focussed.  I  tied  little  branches 
of  whin  to  most  of  the  other  posts.  I  re- 
arranged my  carefully  concealed  camera. 
I  got  a  friend  to  stroll  carelessly  down  the 
line  of  the  fence  to  drive  the  bird  to  the 
end  of  it  But  it  was  all  useless,  and  after 
four  hours,  the  light  grew  so  bad  that  I 
gave  it  up.  I  removed  my  camera  and  be- 
gan to  wind  in  my  wire,  walking  slowly 
towards  the  bushes  in  which  I  and  my  bat- 
tery had  been  concealed.  As  I  did  so,  I 
heard  laughter  from  some  friends  who  had 
come  to  persuade  me  to  give  up  a  bad  job, 
and  who  had  been  watching  me  through 
glasses  from  the  road  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes.  I  turned  to  see  what  they  were 
laughing  at,  and  there  on  the  only  right 
fence-post,  not  fifteen  yards  away  from 
me.  sat  that  Redshank,  yelping  at  me  in 
derision  and  triumph.  If  I  had  had  an- 
other day  to  spare,  I  think  I  could  have 
got  level  with  that  bird,  but  I  had  to  leave 
the  next  morning. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  stalk  which  suc- 
ceeded:  Having  found  a  Dipper's  nest,  I 
began  operations  by  removing  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream  all  the  projecting  stones, 
except  the  one  which  I  left  for  a  perch. 
On  the  bank,  three  feet  from  it,  I  built  a 
little  square  cairn  of  stones,  and  left  things 
thus  for  a  week.  On  returning,  when  the 
young  had  just  been  hatched,  I  demolished 
the  cairn  and  put  my  camera  on  the  ground, 
in  its  place,  covered  it  with  a  khaki  cloth 
and  built  it  round  with  stones  and  moss, 
and  finally  sprinkled  dead  leaves  over  it.     I 


took  my  electric  wire  some  hundred  feet 
away  to  a  hiding  place  where  I  could  keep 
the  perching-stone  in  view,  and  waited.  I 
need  not  give  my  three  days'  adventures 
here,  but  I  want  to  record  that  so  well  was 
my  apparatus  hidden,  that  at  first  my  great 
difficulty  was  to  keep  the  Dippers  from 
perching  on  the  camera.  They  preferred 
this  seat  rather  than  the  carefully  placed 
stone  in  front  of  their  nest.  My  next  move 
was  to  place  whin  branches  on  the  camera; 
theirs  was  to  go  to  the  bank  directly  under 
their  nest  and  rest  there  safely  out  of  focus, 
before  going  in  to  feed  their  young.  My 
next  move,  therefore,  was  to  lay  my  hand- 
kerchief wrapped  around  a  stone  on  this 
bank.  Their  response  was  to  leave  the  spot 
altogether  and  go  far  up  stream.  But  I  had 
one  last  card  to  play.  Knowing  that  a 
Dipper  never  leaves  its  stream,  I  crept  from 
my  hiding-place  and  went  to  seek  them.  I 
made  a  long  detour,  and  struck  the  burn 
again,  a  good  way  up.  I  soon  sighted  one 
of  the  birds,  and  by  judiciously  showing 
myself,  but  never  frightening  it,  bit  by  bit 
I  coaxed  it  down  stream  towards  its  nest 
When  I  had  shepherded  it  to  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  camera,  I  crept  quietly  to  my 
hiding  place  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  Dipper  (which  I  had  thus  brought 
half-a-mile  down  the  burn)  sit  on  the  perch 
while  I  took  its  photograph.  A  triumph 
like  this  makes  up  for  many  disappoint- 
ments. 

On  a  snowy  day  many  birds  may  be  pho- 
tographed by  putting  up  a  tempting  perch, 
focussing  on  that,  covering  the  camera  with 
a  white  cloth  and  laying  food  on  the 
ground.  Corn,  bread,  raisins,  hoUy-berries, 
and  hard-boiled  egg  will  attract  many  spe- 
cies of  birds  even  in  a  town  garden,  if 
there  are  bushes  near. 

One  or  two  counsels  ere  I  leave  this  part 
of  my  subject.  Do  not  try  to  conceal  your- 
self from  birds  when  you  are  wearing  a 
straw  hat,  or  white  flannels,  or  squeaking 
boots.  Walk  quietly  through  the  woods, 
don't  tread  on  dry  twigs  if  you  can  help  it 
and  never  show  on  the  sky-line  of  a  field 
or  moor,  or  emerge  from  a  wood  without 
first  carefully  looking  in  front  of  you. 
Do  not  put  up  your  camera  at  a  nest,  al- 
ways go  a  little  distance  away,  and  get 
everything  ready  before  you  focus  on  the 
exact  spot.     I  have  lost  several  interesting 
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photographs  by  scaring  the  parent-birds  be- 
fore it  was  the  least  necessary. 

And  in  my  opinion  the  great  thing  in 
field-work  is  to  know  what  to  look  for — 
to  have  an  idea  what  a  certain  bircl  is  like, 
and  where  to  expect  to  see  it;  and  use 
your  ears  almost  as  much  as  your  eyes. 

Of  course  all  birds  are  not  equally  diffi- 
cult to  approach — some  sea-birds,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  Bass  Rock  and  Fame  Islands 
may  be  walked  up  to,  if  only  one  avoids 
sudden  movements  and  sounds. 

2.   Apparatus. 

In  my  list  of  apparatus  I  would  almost 
put  a  field-glass  first,  but  I  would  remind 
this  Society  that  I  am  an  ornithologist 
before  I  am  a  photographer.  The  help  one 
gets  from  binoculars  in  identifyijig  birds, 
and  even  in  finding  their  nests  without 
frightening  them,  is  invaluable. 

Then  as  to  the  camera.  I  have  tried  va- 
rious kinds.  Dallmeyer's  large  reflex  focal- 
plane  telephoto  camera  (which  the  Kearton 
brothers  use  frequently)  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing good  photographs  at  long  range  with 
wonderfully  short  exposures.  But  it  is  ver>' 
bulky,  and  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  apt 
to  fail  at  critical  moments,  while  the  shutter 
is  so  delicately  adjusted  that  often  a  quick 
movement  of  the  camera  will  set  it  oflF.  Its 
reflecting  apparatus  whereby  one  looks  into 
an  eye-piece  and  focusses  on  the  desired 
object  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure  is 
very  ingenious  indeed. 

The  Keartons'  device  of  twin-cameras  is 
both  clever  and  simple.  One  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  both  are  of  exactly  the 
same  focus  and  worked  by  the  same  rack 
and  pinion.  The  plate  is  placed  in  the  lower 
one,  and  the  shutter  set,  the  operator  looks 
on  the  ground-glass  in  the  upper  one,  and 
thus  can  alter  the  focus  up  to  the  last  sec- 
ond. But  this  twin  camera  is  bulky  and 
difficult  to  carry. 

I  have  had  a  gun-camera  constructed  for 
myself,  which  is  not  a  conspicuous  success. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  difficulty  of 
focussing.  One  stalks  a  bird,  having  set 
the  focus  for  forty  feet,  let  us  say,  but  a 
good  opportunity  offers,  and  the  chances 
are  that  one  has  not  had  time  to  judge  the 
distance  rightly  and  the  photograph  is 
blurred.  The  sights  of  this  gun  camera  are 
very  satisfactory,  however.    I  have  them  set 


up  outside  the  top,  and  have  never  once 
failed  to  get  a  bird  which  I  have  drawn  on. 
One  uses  it  like  a  fowling-piece,  while  in 
the  reflex  camera,  one  looks  down  at  right 
angles  into  a  mirror,  and  so  cannot  prop- 
erly follow  a  moving  object. 

I  myself  chiefly  use  a  small  portable  fold- 
ing-up  camera,  size  5  in.  x  4  in.  I  can  fit 
a  telephoto  lens  onto  it.  I  generally  use 
it  as  a  stand  camera,  but  can  hold  it  in 
my  hands  when  I  am  using  the  top  speeds 
of  my  shutter.  This  small  camera  can  be 
carried  easily  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  low- 
ered down  a  cliff,  while  I  carry  a  few  dark 
slides  in  my  pocket.  It  gives  an  appreciably 
larger  field  than  a  quarter-plate,  while  its 
portability  makes  up  for  its  being  smaller 
than  a  half-plate.  I  use  the  scale  and  view- 
finder  with  which  it  is  furnished  as  seldom 
as  possible,  preferring  much  to  see  the  exact 
image  which  will  appear  on  my  plate. 

As  for  plates,  I  use  the  very  fastest  that 
are  to  be  bought;  one  cannot  have  too  quick 
a  plate  when  one  is  working  so  much  in 
the  shade  among  trees  and  bushes  and 
rocks;  as  it  is,  one-half  of  my  photographs 
are  under-exposed. 

As  to  lenses,  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a 
very  good  cheap  one  of  7  inches  focus, 
when  I  first  bought  my  camera.  I  have 
since  bought  a  Goerz,  but,  good  though  it 
is,  I  have  always  got  the  best  results  from 
my  first  one.  But  this  is  of  course  an  acci- 
dent, and  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  buy 
cheap  lenses.  I  only  say  that  unless  a  lens 
does  the  work  for  which  it  was  built,  it  is 
dear  at  any  price.  As  for  the  shutter — in 
spite  of  all  that  experts  have  written,  I  do 
not  prefer  the  focal  plane,  except  for  very 
special  work.  The  great  noise  it  makes  at 
the  higher  speeds  scares  birds  horribly. 
"What  of  that,"  says  the  indoor  photog- 
rapher. "You  have  got  your  picture  though 
the  bird  has  gone."  "Yes,"  I  reply;  "but 
it  is  gone  never  to  return.  It  will  not  facc{ 
up  to  that  clacking,  slamming  instrument 
again."  This  noice  can  be  deadened  by 
wrapping  up  the  camera  in  many  coverings 
of  cloth,  but  the  danger  of  slewing  the 
camera  off  the  straight,  and  also  of  setting 
off  the  shutter  when  this  swaddling  process 
is  going  on,  is  considerable. 

I  use  a  focal  plane  shutter  sometimes, 
but  much  prefer  a  between-lenses  shutter 
which  works  up  to  the  speed  of  1-150  sec- 
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ond.  Its  sound  is  nothing  at  all  compared 
with  the  whirr  of  the  roller-shutter.  And 
many  and  many  a  time  have  I  taken  birds 
with  it  without  their  stirring.  Tits,  Missal- 
thrushes,  Larks  and  Corn-crakes  have  had 
it  set  off  within  two  feet  of  them  without 
moving,  though,  as  often  as  not,  birds  do 
start  at  the  sound.  I  noticed  that  the  Lap- 
wing when  sitting  would  get  up  and  fly 
away  two  or  three  yards  when  this  shutter 
clicked,  but  if  it  was  on  its  feet  approaching 
its  eggs,  it  did  not  mind  the  sound"  at  all. 

Now  I  come  to  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  the  means  of  releasing  the  shutter. 

I  have  used  the  pneumatic  release  a  great 
deal,  and  many  of  my  photographs  were 
taken  with  it.  I  tried  for  some  time  the  re- 
lease which  works  on  the  Bowden  brake 
system,  viz.,  a  wire  running  through  a  flex- 
ible tube,  and  found  it  fairly  good.  But 
how  to  get  at  birds  a  long  distance  away 
was  a  more  diflicult  problem.  I  used  for 
long  a  forty-foot  tube  to  my  pneumatic  re- 
lease, but  found  many  defects  in  this 
method.  The  column  of  air  in  the  tube 
was  so  compressible  and  elastic  that,  though 
I  used  a  very  large  bulb,  the  apparatus  often 
failed  me.  Then,  again,  the  impulse  took 
quite  a  second  to  travel  through  the  long 
tube,  and  many  a  time  the  bird  changed  its 
position  or  even  flew  away  before  the  shut- 
ter went  off. 

Then  I  tried  a  long  string,  which  failed 
utterly.  If  I  pulled  this  hard,  I  jerked  the 
camera,  and  if  gently,  the  impulse  did  not 
reach  the  release.  I  do  not  know  how  H.  K. 
Job,  one  of  the  best  American  bird  pho- 
tographers, manages  to  work  his  200  yards 
of  strong  thread.  He  certainly  gets  perfect 
photographs. 

Now,  at  last,  I  have  hit  on  the  right  way, 
electricity.  A  bar  of  iron  is  screwed  on 
to  the  releasing  lever  of  the  shutter;  under 
this  I  have  an  electro-magnet,  which  I  con- 
nect with  a  four-cell  /battery  by  means  of 
225  feet  of  insulated  wire.  I  complete  the 
circuit  by  pressing  a  spring  on  the  battery- 
box,  when  the  magnet  pulls  down  the  little 
iron  bar  and  releases  the  shutter.  After 
many  experiments  and  alterations  in  my 
modus  operandi,  I  may  say  that  this  method 
never  fails,  and  of  course  the  passage  of 
the  impulse  through  the  wire  is. absolutely 
instantaneous.  Ere  I  leave  the  subject  of 
this    electro-magnetic    release,    I   may   add 


that  I  have  constructed  a  self-acting  "trap" 
for  photographing  birds,  the  idea  being  de-. 
rived  from  Mr.  Lodge's  book  on  bird  pho- 
tography. By  this  contrivance,  a  spring  at- 
tached to  a  peg  keeps  the  circuit  broken,  but 
when  the  bird  touches  a  straw,  or  a  thread, 
or  a  twig  (as  it  comes  to  the  food  or  its 
nest),  it  bends  the  delicate  spring  and  com- 
pletes the  circuit,  and  thus  releases  the 
shutter.  It  would  take  too  long  to  fully  de- 
scribe the  apparatus  I  use,  but  it  is  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  have  often  set  this  trap,  gone 
home,  and  returned  to  find  the  photograph 
taken. 

How  may  a  camera  best  be  hidden  from 
the  bird  ?  The  two  things  which  show  most 
are  the  straight  yellow  legs  and  the  winking 
brass  work  round  the  black  looking  lens. 
In  a  great  many  cases  I.  hide  the  camera 
legs  by  leaving  them  at  home,  and  making 
a  tripod  of  natural  branches,  or  setting  the 
camera  on  the  ground  or  on  some  stones, 
or  tying  it  into  a  tree.  (A  bird  photog- 
rapher should  always  carry  many  fathoms 
of  string  in  his  pocket.)  For  occasions 
where  the  legs  are  absolutely  necessary, 
these  may  be  wreathed  with  grass,  or  ivy, 
or  fern,  or  whin.  Then  the  camera  should 
be  covered  with  a  cloth,  sage-green,  or 
white,  or  khaki,  according  to  the  surround- 
ings. And  to  disguise  the  lens:  I,  after 
many  experiments,  carved  and  stained  to 
imitate  bark,  a  thin  bit  of  plank  which  fits 
into  a  socket  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  makes 
the  whole  apparatus  appear  much  less  for- 
midable. Let  me  say,  always,  after  focus- 
sing and  adjusting  your  disguises,  go  in 
front  and  look  at  your  camera  from  the 
bird's  position.  See  that  there  is  one  (and 
only  one)  perch  conveniently  in  front,  see 
that  the  top  of  the  camera  is  covered  with 
a  handful  of  bark,  or  sticks,  or  earth,  or  a 
turf,  or  any  thing  to  make  it  look  natural. 
Remember  (before  you  go  into  hiding)  that 
the  light  may  have  altered,  and  the  sun  will 
have  gone  round  some  distance  before  the 
bird  comes  to  be  taken. 

If  the  bird  has  a  nest  in  private  grounds, 
you  can  always  prepare  it  for  the  camera 
by  setting  up  a  dummy,  made  out  of  an 
old  box  and  three  rough  sticks.  Birds  can 
be  made  wonderfully  tame  by  gradually  ad- 
vancing this  dummy  nearer  and  nearer 
their  nests.  But  beware  of  using  this  de- 
vice suddenly  or  you  may  make  the  birds 
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desert  their  nest  Beware  also  lest  you  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  small  boy  to  the 
contrivance,  for  then  the  eggs  will  disap- 
pear. 

It  may  interest  you,  I  if  I  give  a  list  of 
causes  of  failure  in  bird  photography.  They 
have  all  happened  in  my  own  experience, 
and  all  after  the  bird  had  been  located  and 
the  camera  set  up.  I  give  the  list,  not  to 
discourage  others,  but  that  others,  knowing 
the  risks,  may  be  able  to  guard  against 
them, 

1.  The  apparatus  may  fail  to  release  the 
shutter. 

2.  The  light  may  suddenly  change  and 
give  you  a  wrong  exposure. 

3.  The  plate'  may  be  spoiled  in  develop- 
ing. 

4.  The  plate  may  be  fogged  if  the  day 
B  very  sunny. 

5.  The  plate  •  may  be  cracked  in  the 
holder.    ' 

6.  You  may  focus  wrongly,  or  the  bird 
perch  out  of  focus. 

7.  The  camera  may  get  slewed  round  a 
little. 

8l  The  camera  may  rock  with  the  wind, 
specially  if  fixed  in  a  tree. 

9.  The  bird  may  perch,  but  fly  away  too 
soon. 

10.  The  bird  may  perch  just  outside  the 
area  covered  by  the  lens. 

11.  The  bird  may  spoil  the  plate  with 
movement. 

12.  The  bird  may  turn  its  back  to  the 
camera. 


13.  The  bird  may  be  indistinguishable 
from  background. 

14.  The  bird  may  never  come  at  all. 

The  three  things  required  for  this  fas- 
cinating science  are  (i)  Observation,  (2) 
Handiness,  and  (3)  Patience, 

(i)  One  must  observe  everything  about 
birds;  no  fact  is  too  insignificant  to  notice: 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  a  bird  never 
sits  back  to  the  wind;  the  traces  or  foot- 
prints of  birds;  their  song  notes,  as  op- 
posed to  their  alarm  notes;  their  behavior 
in  rain,  which  sometinr^es  makes  them  alter 
their  habits  and  change  their  feeding 
grounds,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
should  be  noticed. 

(2)  Then  as  regards  Handiness,  the  bird 
photographer  should  be  able  with  a  few 
sticks  and  stones  and  plenty  of  string,  to 
fix  up  his  camera  anywhere.  He  should  be 
able  to  devise  adaptations  of  his  apparatus 
to  different  circumstances  at  a  moment's 
notice.  He  should  be  like  Kipling's  engine- 
room  artificer,  Hinchcliffe,  of  whom  a  com- 
rade said,  "If  you  hand  him  a  drum  of  oil, 
and  leave  him  alone,  he  can  coax  a  stolen 
bicycle  to  do  typewriting." 

(3)  And  as  regards  Patience,  it  is  won- 
derful what  can  be  done  and  seen  by  merely 
choosing  a  retired  spot  and  sitting  stilf  for 
hours.  In  a  tree,  behind  a  bush  or  hay- 
stack, in  a  crack  in  a  cliff ;  if  you  take  time, 
the  wildest  birds  will  come  very  near  you. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  three  great 
virtues  required  in  a  bird  photographer,  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  Patience. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  CONVENTION. 

By  President  Charles  Wesley  Hearn. 


A  convention  that  is  designed  to  be  upon 
a  basis  of  more  fraternal  professional  cour- 
tesy, to  educate  our  members  to  be  broader, 
busier  and  more  successful  business  men, 
with  the  product  of  our  skill  made  upon 
honor.  

While  not  desiring  it  to  be  understood  or 
implied  that  I  am  personally  abating  a  sin- 
gle iota  from  advocating  the  persistent  pur- 
suit of  the  higher  ideals  in  photography,  or 
the  tenacious  holding  of  any  measure  of 
success  toward  this  end  that  any  of  us  may 


have  acquired,  yet  I  feel  that  I  would  be 
false  to  myself  and  unworthy  of  the  great 
honor  and  trust  reposed  in  me  if  I  did  not 
define,  and  attempt  to  carry  to  a  successful 
issue,  the  above  defined  policy,  which  I 
think  is  the  urgent  need  of  the  hour. 

The  artistic  side  of  photography  has  for 
years  been  the  loudest,  and  ofttimes  the 
only,  note  struck  upon  the  platform  of  our 
conventions.  Those  of  our  members  who 
prefer  that  this  should  still  continue  to  be 
the  dominating  idea,  or  at  least  divided^ip 
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as  usual  with  other  objects  of  interest,  are 
urgently  requested  for  this  one  year  to  let 
the  art  instruction  be  derived  solely  from 
the  fine  pictures  that  your  officers  will  en- 
deavor to  collect  together  for  this  purpose. 

Most  successful  results  are  obtained  by 
concentration  of  efforts  toward  a  specific 
end,  and  bringing  all  forces  to  bear  toward 
that  accomplishment.  With  your  kind  co- 
operation I  will  try  to  serve  you,  that  the 
mapping  out  of  the  details  of  this  policy 
with  final  accomplished  results  will  prove 
beneficial  to  us  all.  Our  lecturers  and  in- 
structors will  be  those  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  being  selected  for  their  special  fitness 
for  the  various  assignments. 

The  business  side  of  photography  is  a  big 
field  to  cover,  full  of  detail  at  every  turn, 
the  mastery  of  which  is  vital  to  us  all. 
Commencing  with  the  first  step  into  the  en- 
trance from  the  street  of  our  studios  in  the 
morning,  until  the  final  departure  at  night, 
with  the  entrance  door  locked  behind  us, 
the  only  proposition  arranged  for  our 
speakers,  etc.,  will  be  the  business  side  of 
our  photographic  establishments,  the  art 
side  of  the  work  therein  to  be  considered 
without  art  sentiment  per  se,  but  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  pure  and  simple. 

The  economical  management  of  time, 
your  own  as  well  as  your  assistants';  the 
photographic  display  at  the  door  and  in 
the  studios  as  a  business  proposition,  are 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
science  of  salesmanship,  courteous  treat- 
ment in  the  office  and  under  the  skylight 
as  a  business  asset,  etc. 

Also  the  following — how  the  operator  can 
increase  sales  in  the  office  by  his  method 
under  the  light — ^how  to  take  pictures  that 
your  customers  want  and  will  buy — ^how  to 
learn  that  none  of  your  bad  patrons  desire 
bad  pictures  because  they  don't  want  what 
you  like — how  to  obtain  and  retain  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  your  patrons — wise  and 
false  economies  in  use  of  photographic  ma- 
terial— how  to  buy — how  to  advertise,  etc., 
etc.  All  of  these  and  many  other  pertinent 
matters  will  be  taken  up  at  our  convention, 
or  in  our  Association  Magazine,  which  will 
be  so  conducted  as  to  supplement  and  pro- 
mote the  general  aims  of  the  convention. 

Th's  administrative  policy  will  also  be 
appirent  in  various  ways  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  prior,  as  well  as  subsequent  to. 


the  convention  itself.  May  I  bespeak  for 
your  officers  the  cordial  and  loyal  support 
of  all  our  members? 


1874  1906 

The  United  SUtes  ParcelB  Post. 

The  United  States  Parcels  Post  of  1874, 
with  its  uniform  rate  of  8c.  per  lb.,  weight 
limit  4  lbs.,  preceded  the  International  Par- 
cels Post  of  Europe  and  the  Domestic  Post 
of  France  by  6  years ;  that  of  Great  Britain 
by  9  years. 

Compare,  however,  1874  with  to-day. 

1874. 

PARCELS  RATES. 

All    merchandise 8c.  per  lb. 

1906. 
Some  merchandise,  printed  books, 
cards,  etc..  peas,  beans,  etc., 
for  planting;  third  class  mat- 
ter   8c.  per  lb. 

Other  merchandise,  blank  books, 
cards,  etc.,  peas,  beans,  etc., 
for  food ;  fourth  class  matter. 1 6c.  per  lb. 

Foreign   Parcels   Posts 12c.  per  lb. 

Weight  limit  domestic  parcels,  4  lbs. 

Weight    limit,    foreign    parcels,    Western 
Hemisphere,  11  lbs. 

II  lbs.  of  merchandise  goes  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  in 
one  parcel  for $1-32 

Within    the    United    States    a    similar 
amount  of  merchandise  must  be  di- 
vided into  three  parcels  and  pay  a 
tax  of  1.76 

The  tax  now  levied  by  Congress  on  the 
public  for  the  postal  transport  of  general 
merchandise  is  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  Post-office  Department  deems  advisable 
or  necessary;  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
old  rate  of  1874 ;  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  Sample  Parcels  Rate  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  and  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
our  Foreign  Parcels  Rate. 

The  continuance  of  this  needless  taxation 
must  result  in  the  election  of  a  Congress 
that  will  end  it. 

Since  December  6,  1905,  the  House  Postal 
Committee  have  been  deliberating  on  House 
Resolution  4,549,  making  the  rate  on  all 
merchandise  parcels  up  to  4  lbs.,  8c.  a  lb., 
as  in  1874,  and  as  persistently  demanded  by 
the  Post-office  Department  for  the  last  17 
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years.  It  is  surely  time  this  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported.  Every  day's  delay  in  its  en- 
actment into  law  means  a  lo^s  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  Post-office  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. Our  present  facilities  are  ample  to  meet 
the  resulting  increase  in  the  postal  business. 
The  f^assage  of  this  bill  ivill  largely  increase 
the  postal  revenue  and  will  decrease  the 
postal   deficiency. 

The  names  and  home  addresses  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Postal  Committee, 
who  are  holding  up  this  bill,  and  who  are 
immediately  responsible  for  all  postal  legis- 
lation this  winter,  are  as  follows : 

Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Hon.  X.  D.  Sperry,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  Thomas   Hedge,    Burlington,   la. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Sibley,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Hon.  Howard  M.  Snapp,  Joliet,  111. 

Hon.  Herman  P.  Goebel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hon.  H.  Steenerson,  Crookston,  Minn. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Stafford,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Darragh.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hon.  Victor  Murdock,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dwight,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  John  A.  Moon,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hon.  John  M.  Griggs,  Dawson,  Ga. 

Hon.  D.  E.  Finley,  Yorkville,  S.  C 

Hon.  James  T.  Lloyd.  Shelbyville,  Mo. 

Hon.  Jas.  H.  Small,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Wilson   S.   Hill,  Winona,  Miss. 

(Washington  address  of  above  members 
is  House  of  Representatives.) 

The  minority  of  the  committee  already 
favors  this  legislation.  The  majority  will 
favor  it  the  moment  it  becomes  clear  that 
election  to  Congress  in  the  future  depends 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  Parcels  Post 
now.  Congress  only  awaits  a  favorable  re- 
port on  H.  R.  4,549  to  enact  it  into  law. 

W'e  therefore  ask  the  constituents  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  Governors  of  our 
States,  the  Mayors  of  our  Cities,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Universities,  and  of  our  Social 
and  Business  Associations,  and  the  legisla- 
tures now^  in  session,  to  concentrate  upon 
these  gentlemen  a  fire  of  parcels  post  billets 
that  will  prove  irresistible. 

The   Postal  Progress   League, 
Frederick   C.   Beach,   President, 
Editor  Scientific  American. 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 
James  J.  Cowles,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
361    Broadway.   New  York. 


List  of  Awards  in   1905   Kodak  Compe- 
tition. 

Over  twenty-eight  thousand  prints  were 
received  in  the  1905  Kodak  Competition, 
and  we  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  state 
that  the  average  quality  of  the  work  was 
much  higher  than  in  any  similar  lot  of 
pictures  which  we  have  seen. 

The  task  which  devolved  upon  the  judges, 
Messrs.  Chas.  L  Berg,  Henry  Troth  and 
A.  Radcliffe  Dugmore,  was  by  no  means  a 
light  one,  but  they  nevertheless  carried  it 
through  with  conscientious  thoroughness. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  winning  names  in 
the  open  classes  are  familiar  ones  to  all 
photographers,  which  fact  makes  us  the 
better  pleased  with  our  idea  of  having  novice 
classes  from  which  the  old  prize  winners 
were  excluded.  Such  a  division  uito  "open" 
classes,  in  which  the  experienced  and  suc- 
cesful  workers  compete  with  each  other, 
and  novice  classes,  in  which  the  less  ex- 
perienced vie  with  each  other  for  prizes 
and  honors,  is,  to  our  mind,  manifestly 
equitable. 

The  list  of  prize  winners  follows.  At  a 
later  date  we  shall  undertake  the  publica- 
tion of  a  portfolio,  in  which  a  number  of 
the  best  pictures  wil  be  reproduced.  When 
ready,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  of  those 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  competition. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 


CLASS  A. — OPEN. 

31/4x414    or    Larger. 

1st  Prise,  $150  Gold. 

E.   Steichen,  New  York  City 


2iid  Prise,  $100  Gold. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Ford  Cones,  Covington,  Ky., 

••Threading  the  Needle" 

3rd  Prise,  $.'!0  Gold. 

Alfred    Stleglltz,   New   York   City, 

"Kodaking" 

4th  Prise,  «25  Gold. 

John  Dolman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. "Pastoral" 

910  ESoeh  and  Honorable  Mention. 

Mrs.  Myra  A.  Wiggins,  Salem,  Ore., 

"Shadows" 
Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 

"Toward  the  Setting  of  the  Sun" 
Annie  W.  Brigman,  Oakland,  Cal. ."Dream" 
Miss  E.  A.   Whleldon,   Ecclesall,  Leam- 
ington, England "In  the  Highlands" 

Helen  P.  Gatch,  Salem,  Ore., 

"Coming  Storm" 
F.  H.  Kelly,  Haverstock  Hill,  London, 

N.  W.,  England "In  the  North  Aisle" 

O.   A.   Lee,   Baltimore,  Md., 

"A  Foggy  Morning — New  York  Harbor" 
Sidney  C.   Durst,  Cincinnati,  O., 

"An    Autumn    Morning" 
Wm.  S.  Rice,  Stockton,  Cal., 

"Watching    the   Boats   Go   By" 
Daniel    Dunlop,   Motherwell,   Scotland, 

"A   Bye    Lane" 
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CLASS  B. — OPEN. 

3!4x3^   or    Smaller. 

Ifit  Prise,  9100  Gold. 

M.  E.  Brockbank,  Southport,  England, 

"Study   in   Sunligrhf 

2nd  Prise,  9ftO  Gold. 

James  M.    Browning,   Dunardrie,   Bridge 
of  Weir,  Scotland "Evening" 

3rd  Prise,  «25  Gold. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  Hartopp  Rd.,  Birm- 
ingham, England. .  ."Isevet  of  Brittany" 

$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. 

H.  H.  Burns,  33  Claremont  Terrace,  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland.  ."Interior  of  Smithy" 
E.  B.  Vignoles,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

"Decorative   Study" 
Jenet  Hamilton,  London  W.,  England, 

"Waiting  for  the  Ball" 
John    S.    Neary,    Trenton,    N.    J., 

"Go  Get  It,  Fido" 
Myra  A.  Wiggins,  Salem,  Ore., 

"Hallowe'en" 

95    Each    and   Honorable   Mention. 

Clarance  Ponting,  Scarborough,  England, 

"The  Novel" 
Rev.   R.    E.   Vernon   Hanson,   Leicester 
Sq.,   Dublin,   Ireland, 

"By   the   Water's    Edge" 
H.  B.  Conyers,  Urbana,  O.  ."A  Day  in  June" 

E.  Horner,  Media,  Pa "Daisies" 

Mrs.  Nancy  Ford  Cones,  Covington,  Ky., 

"Caught  Napping" 

CLASS   C OPEN. 

Enlargements. 

iMt  Prise,  9150  Gold. 

Dr.  Alfred  Miller,  Hatton  Asylum,  War- 
wick, Eng. .."The  Parting  of  the  Ways" 

2nd  Prise,  $100  Gold. 

E.  Steichen,  New  York  City 

3rd  Prise,  $S0  Gold. 

Laura   Adams   Armer,    Berkeley,    Cal., 

"Mother.  May  I  Go  Out  to  Swim?" 

920  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. 

Alfred  Stieglitz,  New  York  City, 

"Soap  Bubbles" 
Annie  W.  Brigman,  Oakland,  Cal. "Melody" 
Harold  Baker,   Birmingham,   England, 

"The  Fairy  Tale" 
Walden    Shaw,    Chicago,    111., 

"Old  Bridge  at  Villeneuve" 
H.  B.  Conyers,  Urbana,  O "Jason" 

CLASS  D NOVICE. 

3^4x41/4   or  Larger 

1st  Prise,  9100  Gold. 

Harriet  Lynam,  Concord,  N.  H., 

"Early   Morning   in   the   Fog" 

2nd  Prise,  $60  Gold. 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Idaho  City,  Idaho. 

"A   Gray   Day" 

8rd  Prise,  «40  Gold. 

Elizabeth   M.    Rice,    Stockton,    Cal., 

"Confidences" 

$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. 

R.  Mathee,  A'   Soindres,  Paris,   France, 

"Plaislr  des  Vacances" 
T.  W.  Allen,  Paris.  Ky.  ."Driveway  at  New 

Forest,    Bourbon    Co..    Ky." 
Dr.  Albert  R.  Benedict,  Montclair,  N.  J., 

"Golden  Locks" 
BenJ.  W.   Guppy,  Woodfords,  Me., 

"The  Passing  Show" 
Francis  A.  Tinker,  Sheffield,   England, 

"By  the  Canal  Lock" 

95  Each  and  Honorable  Mention 

Miss  Helen  Campbell.  "Oatlands,"  Abbey 
Lier,    Ireland.  ."Soft    Gray    Sky   and 

Dreaming  River" 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Hasbrouck,  Davenport,  la., 

"While  the  Cook's  Away" 


Miss  Sheila  Jamieson,  Hewletts  Rd.. 
Cheltenham,   England.. "A  Wet  Day  In 

Old    Paris- 
Jessie  Murray,  Wolverhampton,  England. 

"A  Misty  Morning" 
J.  *W.    Stanley    Burmester,    Fairhouse, 
Grange  Rd.,  Sutton,  Surrey,  England, 

"Lambader,  Brittany." 

CLASS  E. — NOVICE. 

3V6x3%   or   Smaller. 

1st  Prise,  975  Gold. 

S.    Virginia  Atwell,   Worcester,   Mass., 

"Gateway   at   Old   Oread" 

2nd   Prise,  940  Gold. 

Johannes  Noack,  Friedeman.  Berlin,  Ger- 
many     "Heimkehr  von   Felde" 

8rd  Prise,  92S  Gold. 

Ach.    McVIcar,   Greenock,    Scotland. 

"The  Nave — Glasgow  Cathedral" 

4th  Prise,  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak. 

Miss  E.  Barratt.  The  Poplars,  Klevedon, 
Essex,  England "In  the  Breeze" 

5th  Prise,  No.  3.\  F.  P.  Kodak 

Dr.    F.    W.    Robertson.    Wlmbleton,    Lon- 
don,   S.    W.    England. 

"Watching    the    Waves" 

No.  3  F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable  Mention. 

Edgar  M.   Chapman,   Cairnsmore,   Manor 
Rd.,    Scarborough,    England, 

"Early    ^rorning" 
W.   E.  Angear,   Beckleigh,  Roborough  K. 
S.    C,   S.    Devon.,   England, 

"Sutton   Pool" 
Miss  E.  H.  Southwell.  Bastia,  Corsica, 

"Olive    Trees — Corsica" 
Miss  Jean   Stirling,  Chicago,  111., 

"A  Freight  Carrier  on  the  Nile" 
Chabert   de   Brack,   Paris.    France, 

"Barque  de  Pecke" 

Jennie  Ray.  Spokane,  Wash "Mother" 

Margaret  Pierrepont  Rqnks.  Malda  Hill, 

London.  Ensrland..  ."Tittleworth  Bridge" 
Mrs.    S.    M.   Hitchcock.    Yonkers.   N.    Y.. 

"Watching   the  Goldfish" 

CLASS  F. — NOVICE. 

Brownie    Pictures. 

1st  Prise,  T^o.  5  Cartrldire  Kodak. 

Mrs.   Ada  C.  Morgan,  Denver,   Colo.. 

"A  Dusty  Highway" 
2nd  Prise,  No.  4  Cartrldire  Kodak. 

Miss  G.  M.  Cooper,  Preston.  England. 

"Woodland    Sunshine" 

ard  Prise.  No.  3A  F.  P.  Kodak. 

M,  J.  Walker,  Monroe  City.  Mo., 

"Taking   Comfort" 

4th   Prise,  No.  3  F.  P.  Kodak. 

Jeanette  Hedges  Todd,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.. 

"Seaside  Reveries" 
5th   Prise.  No.  2  F.  P.  Kodak. 

Miss  Dorothea  Seton,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land    "Feeding  Time" 

No.  1  F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable  Mention. 

Frank  N.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

"Through  Ice  and  Mist" 
Mrs.   M.   Bayuk,   Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

"A  Shady  Stream" 
Miss  Jessie  Willard,  Oakland.  Cal.. 

"Mountain   Nymph" 
Miss    S.    Shipley,    The   Mount,    Lincoln. 
England "A  Modern  Juliet" 

No.  O  F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable  Mention. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,   Great  Bookham.   Sur- 
rey.  England. .  ."On  Bookham  Common" 
Alfred  W.  May.  Doyle  Rd.,  Upper  Lon- 
don. S.  W..  England "Poor  Polly" 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Gardner.  Bucksport.  Me., 

"A  Maine  Woods  Road" 
Herman  G.  Couthbert.  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
"Much  Study  Is  a  Weariness  of  the  Flesh" 
Pierre  Lejards,  Maintenon,  Paris,  France. 

"Le  Moulin  de  Valcanvllle" 
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Kb.    2    PIpso   M>d    Honorable   HeHtlan. 

Edward   Tens.  Deal  Ia[and,  Md.  ."Grailng" 
Mrs.    Kalhleen    Appieyard,    KenalnKton, 

"I.eB  BlanchlsseuseB  des  Ardennes" 
Conatnni'c    Parsons,    Hnrlesden.    London, 

KnBland     "The    Little    Model" 

"Vr.   C.    Hu/r.   Belleville,   Onl "Swans" 

A.    B.    Paacoe.    Surrey,    En  el  and. 

"Waiting-   for   Daddy" 
SPECIAL   VKLOX  CLASS. 
Heat    Prlnta    on    Velox    Paper. 
■■I  PriH.  tlM  Gold. 

E.  SIcichen.  New  York  City 

3Bd  Prlu,  WO  Gold. 
John   Dolman.  No.   1328  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,    Pa "Pastoral" 

3rd  Prlm«,  »M  Gold. 
Nellie    Coulont,    Crnwfordsvllle.    Ind., 

"Toward  the  Setting  ot  the  Sun" 

Toronto  Camera  Club  Exhibitioo. 

Yon  are  inviled  lo  send  not  more  than 
four  prints  10  the  Fifleenlh  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  to  be 
held  in  their  new  Club  Rooms,  Bank  of 
Hamilton  Building,  corner  Yonge  and  Gould 
Streets,  from  April  2  lo  7,  inclusive. 

Not  more  than  four  prints  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  any  one  person.  Each  print 
must  be  mounted,  but  must  not  be  framed. 
Each  exhibitor  shall  place  hts  name,  ad- 
dress and  title  of  print  on  the  back  of  each 


mount,  also  price   if  for  sale.     No  writing 
of  any  description  to  appear  on   the   front 
of  any  picture.     Title,  etc.,  will  appear  in 
catalogue. 
All  prints  from  U.  S.  must  be  sent  by 

Pictures  must  be  delivered,  charges  pre- 
paid, to  the  Secretary,  Toronto  Camera 
Club.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  corner 
Vonge  and  Gould  streets,  not  later  than 
Saturday.  March  24.  igo6. 

Exhibits  will  be  repacked  and  returned 
to  exhibitor  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  the  exhibition. 

Special  care  will  be  taken  of  all  exhibits, 
hut  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  cannot 
be  assumed  by  the  chib. 

Prints  direct  or  enlarged  (by  any  proc- 
ess), one  gold,  one  silver  and  one  bronze 
mcilal.  All  prints  will  be  first  judged  in 
this  section. 

FOR    MEMBERS  ONLY. 

Past  President.  J.  Maiighan,  Jr.,  gold 
medal,  and  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal 
by  the  club. 


3084.  F.  F.  SORNBERGER.— "April  Marsh" 
is  very  much  loo  darkly  printed,  so  dark 
indeed  as  lo  suggest  night  rather  than  day; 
nor  would  it  have  been  of  much  interest 
even  if  properly  printed.  It  is  certainly 
the  least  interesting  of  all  the  prints  you 
have  sent,  suggesting  nothing  beyond  what 
is  seen  and  with  nothing  of  more  interest 
than  another;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  at- 
mosphere, although  the  distance  is  spread 
from  the  immediate  foreground  right  up  lo 
within  less  than  an  inch  of  the  sky.  Com- 
paring it  with  the  other  examples  of  your 
work,  we  cannot  understand  just  why  you 
sent  it. 


atjSs.     S.    F.    Cl. 
Draught,"  four  boys  1 


taking  a  fire  0 


-  "Forced 
the 


outside  and  one  of  them  on  his  knees  blow- 
ing it  up.  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  fairly 
well  selected  subject,  or  we  should  rather 
say  a  well  composed  subject,  although  there 
is  nothing  lo  show  or  suggest  the  object 
they  have  in  view  for  making  a  fire  in  that 
particular  spot,  the  absence  of  which  de- 
prives it  of  more  than  half  its  interest.  It 
is  very  good,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and,  we  think,  would  have  been  still  better 
in  the  upright  rather  than  the  oblong  form. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  slight  feeling  of  the  fig- 
ures being  a  linle  too  much  scattered,  while 
in  the  upright  form  they  would  have  ap- 
peared more  combined  or  kept  together. 
G-ve  a  little  more  thought  lo  your  pictures 
bifore  you  decide  as  lo  their  form  and  we 
think  you  will  do  better,  good  as  this  is. 


Herbert  P.  Dihleo 


HoDthly  CmpctitioD 

jPRIDG'S  FIRST  FISBERMAH 
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3o86.  Carl  Khebs.— "October  Sunset"  is 
something  like  your  old  work,  a  picture 
that  almost  tells  its  own  story,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  simplicity  itself,  a  com  shock 
telling  of  the  season  and  a  sky  of  unusual 
beauty.  We  like  the  picture  very  much, 
and  also  the  mounting,  which  could  not 
under  the  circumstances  have  been  better; 
that  is.  it  suits  the  tone  of  the  picture  ad- 
mirably. Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  you  have  sent  for  a  long  time. 

2087.  Joe  Buhns.— "Sunny  Jim"  is  a 
title  equally  suited  to  the  laiigliing  expres- 
sion of  the  boy  and  the  sunshine  on  his 
portrait.  It  is  in  every  way  admirable  ex- 
cept for  the  prominence  of  the  edge  of  the 
chair  below  his  hand.  Had  this  been  low- 
ered in  tone  to  just  above  that  of  the 
dress  beside  it  we  should  have  said  that  it 
was  faultless. 

2088.  Andrew  Sc  arlett.— "Road 
Through  Great  Notch."  We  can  say  noth- 
ing in  favor  of  this,  and  only  point  out  its 
faults  that  yoti  may  avoid  them  in  future. 
Then,  first,  there  is  nothing  in  the  subject 
worth  photographing,  nothing  of  which  a 
picture  could  be  made.  The  exposure  has 
been  so  much  too  short  that  everything  is 
either  white  or  black  paper.     The  figure  is 


placed  in  the  very  centre,  the  place  where 
it  should  never  be.  and  there  is  a  telegraph 
pole  growing  out  of  his  head,  an  example 
of  two  vertical  lines  one  above  the  other, 
another  thing  that  should  never  be;  and, 
lastly,  the  sky  is  simply  white  paper,  also 
a  thi:ig  that  should  never  be.  To  sum  it 
all  up.  it  is  a  good  example  of  "how  not 

2089.  H.  P.  Da  H  L  E  N.— "Reflections" 
never  are  worth  photographing,  and  when 
they  occur  in  a  subject  otherwise  fine  tlie 
water  should  be  troubled  by  a  stone  or 
otherwise  just  before  exposure,  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  shadows.  Here,  how- 
ever, in  spile  of  the  title,  ihcy  are  more 
nearly  shadows  than  reflections,  and  there- 
fore not  so  bad  as  the  title  would  sug- 
gest. We  do  not  like  the  photograph,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  too  mechanical  in  arrange- 
t.  too  equally  balanced  with  the  foliage 


mly  suggested 
never  being  properly 
.  unbroken  tone,  as 
no  indication  of  at- 
■  being  as  well  de- 
foreground.      A 


on  each  side,  and  v 
by  the  shadows,  water 
suggested  by  an  evei 
this  is.  Then  there  i; 
mosphere,  the  distan< 
fined  as  the  immedi 
larger  stop  and  a  longer  exposure  1 
have  given  you  something  better;  and  when 
you  get  something  good  never  spoil  it  by 
cutting  it  into  an  oval  like  this.  We  may 
add  that  we  are  a  little  disappointed,  having 
expected,  after  what  we  said  of  the  under- 
exposure of  your  last,  that  you  would  have 
done  better  in  this, 

J090,  J.vMES  McCoRMicK.— "In  the  Com- 
lield,"  a  single  corn  shock,  with  two  chil- 
dren, one  on  either  side,  as  if  playing  at 
"catch  me  if  you  can" ;  a  pretty  idea,  well 
arranged,  but  spoiled  by  under-exposure. 
You  never  saw  corn  so  white  or  a  sky  so 
dark,  that  is.  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
com  being  as  white  as  unaltered  paper 
while  the  sky  is  as  dark  as  night.  The  crux 
of  right  values  is  right  or  at  least  suflicient 
exposure  and  proper  development.  Try 
again,  giving  at  least  three  times  the  ex- 
posure, and  make  it  upright  instead  of 
horizontal,  a  form  whicli  we  think  would 
carry  out  the  pyramidal  idea  better. 

2091.  H.  H.  Hull.— "Dawn"  is  one  of 
those  pictures  that  grow  on  the  imagination 
of  those  who  have  any  to  bring  to  it.    At 
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first  here  is  nothing  to  which  the  eye  can 
be  lei  and  nothing  to  lead  it  if  there  was; 
but  longer  consideration  and  study  brings 
the  first  tints  of  the  coming  light  and  one 
feels  constrained  to  wait  in  the  almost  cer- 
tain hope  that  he  will  see  the  spreading  of 
th2  light  which  is  felt  to  be  just  below  the 
horizon.  We  like  the  picture  very  much 
and  the  oftener  we  go  to  it  the  better  we 
like  it.  The  only  thing  lacking,  or  thing 
that  would  have  been  an  improvement,  is 
a  little  more  indication  of  atmosphere,  a 
shade  less  definition  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, although  what  is  here  is  very  much 
more  than  even  in  the  average  of  what  are 
often  hailed  as  fine  pictures. 

2092.  G.  A.  Grah.am. — "A  Village 
Street,"  a  "gum  print"  of  which  you  ask 
whether  it  is  "good,  bad,  or  indifferent," 
and  which  we  emphatically  say  is  bad.  The 
making  of  a  g^^im  print  comes  nearer  to 
the  making  of  a  painting  than  any  other 
method  of  photographic  printing,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  while  in  the  case  of  a 
painting  the  picture  is  made  by  the  put- 
ting on  of  something,  the  gum  picture  is 
made  by  taking  off  everything  that  should 
not  be  there.  Why  this  is  decidedly  bad  is 
that  far  too  much  has  been  removed,  noth- 
ing being  left  practically  but  a  few  of  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  negative.  Suppose,  for 
simplicity's  stake,  we  limit  the  degrees  of 
gradation  to  five — light,  half-light,  middle 
tint,  half-dark  and  dark;  we  have  in  this 
only  two  of  these,  dark  and  light,  the  ex- 
posure having  been  so  short  as  to  have 
rendered  insoluble  only  the  thinner  parts, 
the  deepest  shadows  in  the  negative,  and 
all  the  others  have  been  washed  away  in 
development.  It  is  with  gum  as  with  every- 
thing else — everything,  or  almost  every- 
thing, depends  on  sufficient  exposure — and 
had  this  got  sufficient  it  might  have  been 
an  excellent  print,  although  the  composi- 
tion would  have  been  improved  by  a  larger 
foreground ;  the  raising  of  the  horizon  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement.     See  "An- 


swers. 

2093.  FoRMAN  Hanna. — "Curiosity"  is  a 
very  pretty  little  picture  and  might  easily 
have  been  still  better.  You  may  always 
take  it  for  granted  that  when  you  get  a 
sky  so  perfectly  white  that  other  parts  are 


also  out  of  tone,  that  the  values  cannot  be 
right.  The  fault  in  this  is  the  universal 
tone;  trees,  grass,  everything,  indeed,  but 
the  sky  and  the  streak  of  light  on  the  back 
of  the  inquiring  cow  is  one  tone  of  brown : 
a  fine  brown,  we  admit,  but  we  would  have 
liked  to  see  a  little  variety,  and  especially 
a  lower  tone  in  the  sky.  as  you  never  saw 
one  so  white;  even  the  "white  on  the  blue" 
is  never  so  perfectly  white  as  is  this.  A 
little  more  exposure  and  much  shorter  de- 
velopment would  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. 

2094.  Mrs.  W.  Cutting. — "In  the  Gar- 
den," a  grandmother  and  child  sitting  on  a 
rocking-chair,  an  anomaly  that  should  not 
have  been  allowed,  as  people  do  not  gen- 
erally take  rockers  to  the  uneven  ground 
of  the  garden.  A  more  serious  fault,  how- 
ever, is  the  much-too-short  exposure,  mak- 
ing both  grandmother  and  child  blacker 
than  they  ever  could  be  even  in  the  deepest 
shade,  especially  with  a  sky  so  white.  The 
idea  and  the  arrangement  are  good,  but  all 
is  spoiled  by  a  too  short  exposure  and  a 
too  long  development.  Twice  or  thrice  the 
former  and  a  half  of  the  latter  might  have 
given  you  a  fine  little  picture. 

2095.  R.  D.  Thomson. — "The  Road 
Through  the  Pines."  We  hardly  know 
what  to  say  of  this  except  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  good  material  which  you  should  have 
seen  as  well  as  we.  The  "road"  is  simply 
as  white  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  made, 
while  close  to  it  is  the  stem  of  a  pine 
equally  black,  that  is,  as  black  as  the  pa- 
per can  be  made.  The  subject  is  fairly  well 
chosen  and  the  arrangement  fairly  good, 
but  from  under-exposure  and  over-develop- 
ment it  is  perfectly  worthless.  When  you 
try  again,  go  further  from  the  subject  and 
give  an  exposure  three  or  four  times  as 
long,  and  develop  only  till  you  get  the  nec- 
essary detail,  and  you  will  have  something 
better  worth  sending  and  giving  us  more 
pleasure.  Nothing  troubles  us  so  much  as 
this  craze  for  snapping  under  circumstances 
in  which  nothing  short  of  the  camera  on 
the  stand  can  give  anything  worth  devel- 
oping. 

2096.  W.  W.  MiKESELL. — "Indian  Sum- 
mer" is  another  of  the  baldheaded  prints 
that  are  so  common  and  so  far  from  what 
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they  should  be,  and  which  a  too  short  ex-  2097.    F.     E.     Weeks.  —  ''Grandfather's 

posure  has  made  everything  on   which  di-  Gate."     Every   word   said   of   the   last   two 

rect  hght  fell  simply  white,  with  everything  prints   applies  equally  to  Ihts.     Surely  yon 

else  purely  black.    It  is  a  good  svibject,  and,  must  feel  that  with  light  enough  to  make  a 

except   for   a   too   large   foreground,   a  tine  sky  as  while  as  paper  you  never  saw  a  tree 

selection,  as  you  may  easily  see  by  covering  or  a  fence  as  black  as  Ihey  are  rendered  in 

up   an   inch   or   a   little   more  of  the   unin-  this.      It    is   discouraging   to   get   so   many 

teresting    foreground.      What    we    said    of  prints   worthless    from   nothing   but    a    loo 

2095   apphes    quite    as    much    lo    this;    a  short    exposure,   and   with   its    regular   ac- 

longer  exposure  and  a  shorter  development  companinient  of  a  white  sky  always  telling 

would  have  made  it  a  fine  picture.     Here  the  same  story,  development  pushed  in  ihe 

we   say   again    what  we   have    said   times  hope   of   gelling  something   that   was   not 

wiihoiu   number,  you   cannot   make  a  good  there   lo  get ;   there   must   always   be   suffi- 

photograph  wilhoul  sufficient  exposure.  cient  exposure  first  to  overcome  the  inertia 
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of  ttie  plate  and  ihen  to  impress  the  image 
on  even  the  deepest  shadow;  and  you 
should  never  forget  that  in  nature  there  is 
never  anything  quite  black  or  quite  white. 
and  consequently  there  never  should  be 
■cither  in  a  representation  of  il. 

2098.  H.  H.  Habve v.— "Logging"  is  a 
good  photograph  of  the  record  variety,  but 
without  claim  either  to  the  pictorial  or  the 
artistic.  Amongst  so  many  that  are  worth- 
less from  under-exposnre  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  one  where  the  exposure  has  been 
sufficient,  as  it  has  in  this;  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  record  is  quite 
as  important  as  either  the  pictorial  or  the 
artistic  This,  for  example,  might  have 
been  made  pictorial  by  taking  it  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  by  changing  the  logs 
from  the  repetition  of  horizontal  lines  and 
preventing  the  scattering  of  the  trees  into 
such  a  regular  series  of  vertical  lines;  but 
then  it  would  not  have  nearly  so  well  shown 
the  logging  method  as  it  does  now.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  photography 
as  a  record  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  as  a  means  of  picture  making 

2099.  A.  M.  McClitre. — "Cedar  Creek 
Bridge."  We  regret  we  cannot  say  any- 
thing favorable  of  this,  as  sky,  water  and 
bank  are  equally  white  paper,  utterly  un- 
like what  they  could  have  been  at  any  time. 
Jhe  one  great  fault  being  that  development 


had  been  pushed  till  every  shade  or  degree 
of  light  were  all  equally  opaque  in  the  neg- 
ative and  consequently  equally  white  on  the 
print.  We  shall  not  waste  time  in  speaking 
of  the  art  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
print  till  you  have  acquired  tiie  necessary 
technique,  which  means  till  you  have 
learned  all  that  Jt  is  necessary  to  know 
about  exposure  and  development.  See 
".Answers." 

2100.  R.  F.  Mabshall.^ — "Just  From 
Market."  a  girl  and  a  boy,  each  carrying 
something  as  if  on  their  way  home  from 
the  store,  is  a  very  good  photograph  that 
might  have  been  a  much  better  picture. 
The  background,  a  picket  fence,  with  its 
repeation  of  verticals,  is  offensive  and  at- 
tracts the  attention  from  the  fine  figures 
in  a  way  that  is  very  objectionable,  and 
the  sky  of  nothing  but  white  paper  is  un- 
natural and  at  this  time  of  day  simply  in- 
tolerable. Then  the  figures  are  standing 
for  their  portraits  still  as  wooden  figures 
and  staring  into  the  camera  instead  of  be- 
ing in  some  way  interested  in  themselves. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  (o  make  them 
look  at  each  other  as  if  talking,  and  espe- 
cially as  if  they  were  walking.  In  short, 
your  photography  is  good  but  your  ar- 
rangement is  faulty,  mainly  because  of 
want  of  thought,  and  keeping  this  in  view 
we   have   no   doubt   that   you. will   do   very 
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miich  better  in  future.  One  thing  more. 
Expose  long  eiioiigli  not  to  need  to  push 
development  till  tlie  sky  is  so  white  ns  in 
this,  and  when  the  sky  of  a  negative  is  as 
opaque  as  this,  never  fail  to  snn  it  down  to 
somclhing  like  tile  natnral  lone  of  an  ordi- 
nary sky.  or,  belter  still,  print  in  snitable 
clouds  from  another  negative. 

2roi.  W.  K.  Frackem. — "Outdoor  Por- 
trait." Surely  you  never  saw  a  sky  so 
while  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  or 
indeed  at  any  other  time,  and  with  a  sky 
so  white  there  never  was  a  foreground  and 
everything  else  so  black ;  and  yet  the  por- 
trait is  really  very  good  if  nolhing  but  Ihe 
portrait  is  taken  into  accotiiil.  An  expo- 
sure twice  or  thrice  as  long  and  mncii 
shorter  development  would  have  given  as 
good  if  not  a  belter  portrait  with  all  the 
other  parts  in  equally  good  tone.  Your 
spacing  is   not   quite   correct;   the   greatest 


space  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  be  in  front  of 
the  ligiire  instead  of  as  in  this ;  in  other 
words,  the  ligiire  should  have  been  a  little 
nearer  the  lefl  than  ibe  right,  giving  tnore 
atmosphere  before  the  figure  than  behind. 

2I0Z  W,  llEE(HOFT,^"Shadow5''  has  the 
one  serious  fault  of  its  objective  point  t>r 
object  being  simply  a  mass  of  black  and 
large  out  of  all  proportion ;  a  black  figure 
walking  cm  siihs.  ITe  should  have  been 
caught  before  lie  came  so  near  the  camera 
and  given  a  longer  exposure,  as  to  get  so 
much  of  him  a.'  von  b.ive  ihe  development 
has  been  pushed  lill  sky  and  street  are 
simply  white  paper.  Cover  the  ligiire  and 
you  will  find  an  improvement,  and  your 
imaKiiialiim  will  lead  you  to  sec  how  much 
better  Ihe  prim  would  have  been  had  it  l>eeii 
altogether  removed,  and  better  still  had  he 
been  smaller  and  with  sufficient  detail  in- 
stead of  Ihe  mass  of  unmitigated  black. 


The  Kaslnian  Company  keep  in  pretty 
dose  touch  with  the  amateur,  his  wants 
and  difficulties,  and  now  they  present  u.< 
with  a  print- mounting  proposition  thai 
eliminates  every  trouble.  They  call  it  the 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue. 
■  This  tissue  comes  in  both  ait  sizes  and 
rolls,  is  perfectly  flat  and  dry,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  to  mount  a  print  is  to  place  a 
sheet  of  the  tissue  on  Ihe  back  of  a  print, 
tack  it  in  place  with  the  point  of  a  ho( 
flaliron,  place  (he  print  on  the  mount  and 
prL'ss  with  the  hot  iron. 

In  a  moment  Ihe  print  is  mounted,  ab- 
solutely flat,  even  on  the  thinnest  mount, 
and  ready  for  use.  Besides  this  the  tissue 
is  waterproof  and  effectually  prolecis  the 
print  from  any  chemical  impurities  in  the 
mount.  To  realize  wbal  a  time,  temper  and 
Irouble  saver  this  tissue  is  one  has  but  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

With  the  CAMERA.^Notes  from  the  Il- 
linois College  of  Pholrgraphy  and  Photo- 


Engraving:  tells,  as  usual,  of  progress  and 
success.  The  students  have  organized  a 
branch  of  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
•iociation  with  all  ils  usual  fealures^.  which 
will  be  a  comfort  to  the  parents  of  many 
of  them  as  well  as  a  good  thing  for  them- 
selves. Already  the  influence  of  Ihe  en- 
graving school  is  being  spread  all  over  the 
country  and  beyond.  One  lady  has  estab- 
lished a  plant  in  Fredom'a.  A  student  has 
established  another  in  Winnipeg,  and  still 
another  in  Mexico  Cily.  At  the  regular 
exhibition  of  tlie  work  of  the  pupils  the 
gold  medal  has  for  the  third  time  been 
awarded  to  Roy  Kellogg;  and  quite  a  num- 
ber h.ive  obtained  situations  as  assistants 
in  both  photography  and  engraving.  Alto- 
gether, the  College  seems  to  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition  and  graduates  seem  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  appointments 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  them. 


Cimr 


O-PllOl 


to    the    printer    there 
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from  C.  H.  Graves,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  most  useful  appliances  for  the  dark- 
room thai  we  have  yet  seen.  Practically 
it  is  a  clock  wilh  a  dial  large  enough  to 
be  seen  in  even  the  darkest  room,  devised 
mainly  for  the  timing  of  the  exposure  of 
developing  paper,  and  (or  their  immense 
stereoscope  work  the  inventor  says  it  is  "a 
KoiNfuil,"  We  shall  put  it  to  the  lest  of 
practical  work,  not  only  in  printing  bill  in 
variims  phases  of  photographic  work,  for 
wlnicli  we  can  see  its  great  usefuhics-;.  and 


a  fiitiii 


PHOTO  SECESSION. 

291    Fifth   A\-enue;    Between   Thirtieth 

AND  Thikty-first  Streets. 

Calendar  of  Exhibitions. 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Slieglili  for  liie 
following  notice  of  the  Photo -Secession 
Exhihilions,  and  repeat  the  advice  already 
frequently  given,  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  readers  should  avail  themselves  of 
ihe  opportunity   of   seeing  the  pictures. 


dxydod  G.  Sorder. 


Etching  Effect  Proi 


February  21  to  March  7. 

British  Exhibition  No.  1. 

Photographs  by  J.  Craig  Annan,  Glasgow. 

Arehitectiiral     Photographs    by    Frederick 

Evans.   London 
.\nd  a  Collection  of  Photographic  Portraits 
Made  Sixty  Years  Ago  by  D.  O.  Hill, 
R.S..^.,  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Hill  was  the  actual  pioneer  of  mod- 
em  pictorial  photography. 

March  9  to  March  24, 
Photographs   bv   Eduard   J.   Stcichen.   New 
York. 
The  exhibition  will  include  the  photogra- 
pher's  experiments    in   col  or -photography. 
March  26  to  April  3. 
"Salon  des  Refuses." 
A   Collection  of   Paintings,  by  American 
Painters,   that   Have   Been   Refused   at   the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  National  Acad- 
cmv.  Carnegie   Institute,  and   Pennsylvania 
.■\cademy  of  Fine  Arts  Exhibition. 

April  5  to  April  23. 
Multiple  Guni-Prinls  by  German  and  Aus- 
trian  Photographers. 

Hans  Watzek   (deceased) Vienna 

Hugo  Hennebcrg  Vienna 

Heinrich  Kiihn   Innsbruck 

Theodore  and  Oscar  Ilofnieister, Hamburg 

April  25  to  End  of  Season. 
General   Exhibition   of   Work   by   Members 
of  the   Photo-Secession, 

These  exhibitions  are  open  to  the  public 
daily,  Sunday  excepted,  from  10  A.  M.  to 
O   P.   M.     A  visiting  card   admits. 

Although  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
Hill,  generally  spoken  of  in  Scotland  as  of 
■'Hill  and  Adamson"  because,  although  Hill 
eagerly  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Brew- 
ster, he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  photog- 
raphy himself  and  called  10  his  aid  a  Dr. 
.\damson  from  St,  Andrews,  and  we  are 
old  enough  to  have  taken  much  interest  in 
w,itching  their  work  in  the  garden  of  the 
home  divided  from  the  Calton  Hill  only  by 
the  "Calton  Stairs."  will  be  closed  before 
this  meets  the  eye  of  our  readers,  the  work 
is  so  interesting  and  Hill  is  so  often  spok- 
en of  that  the  following  brief  notice,  kind- 
1>'  sent  by  Mr.  Stieglii^,  will  be  of  interest : 

"The  above  series  of  prints  represents 
the  pioneer  pictorial  photographic  work  of 
D,  O.  Hill,  R,S,A.,  painter  and  photogra- 
pher ;  born  in  Glasgow,  1902,  died  1870. 
Studied  at  the  Edinburgh  Trustees'  Acad- 
emy; began  to  exhibit  1823:  elected  R.S,A, 
1829,  Had  Hill  only  painted,  his  memory 
would   almost   be  confined  to   the   archives 
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of  the  Academy,  but  at  a  dramatic  event, 
the  disniption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
470  ministers  rose,  resigned,  and  left  in  a 
body.  Hill  was  a  witness  of  this  impress- 
ive spectacle  and  resolved  to  paint  the  mem- 
orable scene.  Sir  David  Brewster  suggest- 
ed photography  as  an  aid  in  securing  the 
500  necessary  portraits.  Thus  the  noble 
and  extensive  series  of  photographic  por- 


traits which  for  powerful  characterizatiot> 
and  artistic  quality  have  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  other  photographer  was 
called  into  existence  over  sixty  years  ago. 
t^o.  3sA  is  an  original  print  made  by  Hill. 
Nos.  33,  34,  and  35  are  photogravure  proofs 
and  like  the  remaining  numbers,  which  are 
carbon  prints,  were  made  by  J,  Craig  Annan 
from   Hill's   original   paper   negatives." 


Chicago  Has  the  Motion  Picture  Craze. 

The  motion  picture  show  has  struck  Chi- 
cago with  a  vengeance.  No  less  than  ten 
five-cent  theaters  are   now   nmning,  giving 


this    kind    of 

given  every  thirty  minues  fro 
10  p.m.  The  price  is  five  c* 
show.  If  the  show  i^  going  on  when  one 
goes  in,  he  is  requested  to  remain  for  the 
next  performance.  One  company  controls 
all  the  theaters,  which  are  storerooms.  The 
mode  of  procedure  is  to  get  a  good,  deep 
store  on  a  crowded  street,  if  they  have  to 
resort  10  buying  out  a  business  in  order 
to  get  the  lease.  Now  the  store  is  fitted  up. 
The  front  is  torn  out  entirely  and  a  par- 
tition closes  up  the  opening  about  ten 
feet  back  o(  the  original  doors.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  partition  is  a  neat  ticket-office. 
On  each  side  is  a  door,  one  to  go  in  and 
one  to  go  out.  The  walls  are  papered  red 
and  the  ceiling  white.  The  operating  room 
is  a  little  house  over  the  partition,  or  if 
the  room  is  deep  it  is  suspended  to  the  ceil- 


ing to  one  side.  A  piano  player  and  a  vo- 
calist, who  is  generally  a  lady,  sings  songs, 
which  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
"Blue  Bells"  and  "Good  Bye.  Sis."  are  the 
most  popular.  The  slides  are  very  highly 
colored — I  think  too  much  so.  They  bring 
down  the  house,  just  the  same.  This  is  the 
first  act  of  the  performance ;  the  next  act 
will  be  a  film  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet; 
the  last  will  be  a  film  running  in  length 
from  eight  to  ten  hundred  feel.  I  have 
seen  such  popular  films  as  ''liscaped  from 
Sing  Sing,"  "'Train  Robbers,"  "Bank  Rob- 
bers," "Everybody  Works  But  Pa."  "The 
Gay  Deceiver."  "The  Life  of  a  Fireman." 
The  latter  I  like  very  much.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  piece,  but  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. Judging  by  the  crowds  that  attend 
these  five-cent  shows,  there  must  be  money 
in  them.  Being  interested  in  picture-mak- 
ing, these  shows  are  very  interesting  to  me. 
All  the  photographers  in  the  city  are  their 
p,-!trons. 

G.  D.  Smallwood, 


It  Paya  to  Real  the  Magoiines.  not  a  reader  of  the  photographic  magazines 
R.  R,  B,— The  fact  that  a  friend  has  and  that  you  are  not  so  wise  as  you  should 
shown  you  that  the  formula  for  which  you  be;  but  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  you  can- 
paid  $TO  appeared  in  one  of  our  back  nam-  not  recover  the  cash.  You  admit  that  be- 
bers  shows  two  things— 1.  c,  that  you  are  fore  you  paid  the  money  the  process  vender 
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sstisfied  you  by  experiment  that  the  devel- 
oper did  all  that  he  claimed  for  it.  although 
if  you  had  been  a  reader  of  the  literature  of 
the  art  you  would  have  known  that  almost 
any  of  the  published  formulae  would  have 
done  the  same,  and  this  would  put  you  out 
of  any  court.  However,  you  may  consider 
the  $10  well  spent  if  it  has  cured  you  of 
the  folly  of  paying  anything  for  formulae, 
as  ten  to  one  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  magazines  devoted  to  the  art. 

Onr  Monthly  Competition. 

G.  A.  Graham. — Prints  for  our  monthly 
competitions  are  examined  and  the  prizes 
awarded  on  the  15th  of  each  month  and  the 
results  published  in  the  number  of  the  mag- 
azine due  on  the  first  of  the  following 
month.  For  instance,  prints  coming  from 
the  i6th  of  January  till  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ar>'  are  considered  and  the  result  published 
in  the  March  number  of  the  magazine,  and 
so  on  from  month  to  month.  Competitors — 
and  there  are  not  a  few — sending  more  than 
one  print,  frequently  asking  that  one  of  two 
may  be  kept  for  next  month,  would  lay  on 
us  a  burden  that  we  do  not  care  to  bear,  as 
there  are  reasons  that  make  it  difficult, 
either  from  memory  or  storage,  to  comply 
with  the  request,  and  therefore  we  always 
select  the  best  for  consideration  and  destroy 
the  others.  It  should,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood that  only  one  photograph  for  any  one 
month  should  be  sent  for  competition,  or  at 
least  that  only  one  will  be  considered.  Nor 
can  we  undertake  to  return  such  additional 
prints,  even  where  stamps  for  that  purpose 
may  be  enclosed. 

Diplomas. 

Fifteen  Years  Behind  the  Camera. — 
Your  fears  are  altogether  unfounded.  See 
article  by  W.  R.  Woodward  on  another 
page.  Were  it  possible  for  such  a  law  to 
be  passed,  it  certainly  would  not  be  retro- 
spective, only  applicable  to  those  desiring 
to  enter  the  business  after  it  came  into  oper- 
ation. As  Mr.  Woodward  says,  the  laws 
requiring  diplomas  as  proofs  of  qualifica- 
tions before  being  permitted  to  enter  cer- 
tain professions  are  not  intended  to  protect 
the  practitioners,  but  the  public,  to  whom 
the  unqualified  practitioner  might  do  serious 
work  to  soul,  body  or  estate,  while  no  such 
charge  could  be  brought  against  even  the 
most  miserable  photographer.     His  photo- 


graphs may  not  please,  but  they  never  can 
harm  the  sitter,  especially  as  he  may  always 
know  what  he  will  get  before  he  goes.  He 
may  not  know  a  good  picture  from  a  bad 
one,  but  he  knows  what  he  likes  and  gener- 
ally goes  where  he  thinks  he  will  get  it. 

Copyright,  etc. 

H.  Dickson. — (i)  Your  copyright  pro- 
tects your  photograph,  no  matter  what  the 
size  the  infringer  has  made  it,  but  as  the 
cards  were  made  and  sold  before  you  had 
registered  the  picture  you  have  no  claim 
against  him  for  that,  but  from  now  on  you 
can  prevent  further  sales  of  the  cards.  (2) 
The  lens  with  an  aperture  of  f  6.8  is  not 
quite  half  as  fast  as  your  portrait  lens  at 
f.  4,  although  it  is  fast  enough  for  most 
purposes,  and  as  its  field  is  quite  flat  and 
it  has  other  advantages,  we  should  recom- 
mend it  if  you  had  to  go  into  the  lens  mar- 
ket. (3)  From  a  purely  developing  point 
of  view  there  is  nothing  better  than  pyro- 
soda  for  any  plate  or  film  on  the  market, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  developing  more 
than  one  plate  or  film  in  one  solution.  (4) 
Any  good  print  can  be  engraved,  but  we 
believe  the  engraver  prefers  a  print  on 
glossy  P.  O.  P.  (5)  We  cannot  advise 
you  on  that  point.  You  should  study  the 
magazines  to  learn  the  kind  of  work  they 
reproduce  and  act  accordingly,  sending  in 
copies  of  what  you  think  is  likely  to  suit, 
and  always  accompanied  with  stamps  for 
their  return  if  unacceptable  as  a  means  of 
bringing  a  quick  reply. 

Stand  Development. 

(Miss)  Bertie  L. — Any  of  the  ordinary 
developers,  pyro  perhaps  excepted,  will 
answer  admirably  fgr  tank  development, 
provided  you  dilute  it  sufficiently — eay 
twenty  times  as  weak  as  usual;  that  is,  by 
adding  nineteen  ounces  of  water  to  each 
ounce  of  the  developer  that  you  generally 
use.  In  such  a  solution  the  plates  may  be 
put  into  the  tank  at  night  and  left  till  the 
morning,  when  the  probability  is  that  you 
will  find  finely  developed  images,  only  too 
weak  for  printing,  but  which  may  be  given 
sufficient  density  by  a  few  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  the  ordinary  strength. 

Chemical  Errors. 

Rob  Roy. — No  wonder  that  you  did  not 
get  red  tones  by  the  method,  although  it 


ISO 
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was  not  the  method's  fault.  Your  chemist 
has  evidently  something  to  learn  if  he  in- 
sisted that  the  crystals  you  wanted  were 
yellow  and  not  red.  He  gave  you  the  ferro 
instead  of  the  ferri  salt,  and  the  exchange 
of  the  o  for  the  i  made  all  the  difference. 
The  formula  is  all  right,  but  you  must  get 
the  red  prussiate  instead  of  the  yellow  pres- 
siate  of  potass,  and  you  will  have  no  trou- 
ble. The  washing  after  toning,  however, 
should  be  in  a  dish,  changing  several  times, 
because  if  you  wash  in  running  water  there 
is  a  tendency  to  remove  the  color  in  parts 
or  to  leave  the  toning  uneven. 

The  Laborer  is  Worthy  of  His  Hire. 

J.  L.  Martin. — The  fact  that  you  are  an 
amateur  and  not  a  professional  does  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  fact,  if  fact  it 
be,  that  the  lady  for  whom  you  made  the 
prints  understood  they  were  to  be  paid  for. 
If  you  can  prove  the  debt  she  will  have  to 
pay. 

Our  Portrait. 

J.  E.  Crim. — Not  modesty  has  kept  us 
from  complying  with  your  request,  which 
happens  to  be  the  third  within  the  month, 
but  inability  to  do  it  as  we  should  like. 
"The  shoemaker's  wife  is  always  worst 
shod,"  and  therefore  we  do  not  happen  to 
have  a  portrait  of  ourself  later  than  twenty 
years  ago.  True,  we  could  easily  get  or 
make  one,  but  we  dread  the  disappointment 
that  might  follow,  although  not  quite  as 
sensitive  as  the  proverbial  woman  as  to  our 
personal  appearance;  and  have  a  kind  of 
feeling  that  it  is  better  to  leave  those  who 
have  in  their  imagination  a  favorable  image 
rather  than  disturb  it  with  the  reality. 

However,  as  we  have  brought  it  on  our- 
self by  our  invitation  in  our  January  num- 
ber, we  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
getting  some  one  to  do  the  best  they  can 
and  have  it  engraved,  running  the  risk  of  a 
drop  from  the  all  too  high  opinion  that  we 
know  some  of  our  friends  have  formed. 

How  to  Tell  a  Good  Negative. 

A.  M.  McClure. — Under-exposed  nega- 
tives are  easily  known  by  their  great  con- 
trast, the  sky  and  all  objects  in  direct  light 
being  almost  all  equally  opaque,  while  the 
shadows,  or  what  should  be  shadows,  are 
little  more  than  bare  glass,  and  the  longer 
the  development  the  greater  the  contrast. 
Over-exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 


flatness,  the  sky  and  the  lights  generally 
being  inclined  to  thinness,  while  the  shad- 
ows are  almost  equal  to  the  lower  lights. 
If  the  development  of  an  under-exposed 
plate  or  film  is  watched,  the  lights  will  come 
out  first  each  in  their  order,  according  to 
their  degrees,  but  as  it  proceeds  they  will 
by  and  by  become  equally  dense,  while  the 
shadow  detail  will  refuse  to  appear,  and 
the  longer  the  action  is  continued  the  denser 
they  will  become,  while  the  shadows  will 
remain  without  detail.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  an  over-exposed  plate  or  film  the  shad- 
ows will  make  their  appearance  almost  as 
soon  as  the  lights  and  continue  to  increase 
in  density  till  by  pushing  the  action  the 
result  will  be  a  negative  in  which  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  lights  and  the 
darks,  a  negative  without  the  necessary 
contrast  giving  prints  that  are  flat  and  fee- 
ble, without  either  lights  or  darks  in  the 
usual  acceptance  of  those  terms. 

Factorial  Development. 

G.  L.  Sangester. — We  cannot  tell  vou  "all 
about  time  development"  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal  here,  and  recommend  you  to 
get  a  copy  of  ]Vatkin*s  Manual  from  Burke 
&  James  of  Chicago,  whom  we  think  are 
his  American  agents.  Briefly,  the  system 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant connection  between  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image  on  the  plate  and 
the  time  required  for  complete  development, 
the  latter  time  being  called  the  developing 
factor.  For  example,  the  developing  fac- 
tor of  ortol  is  10,  and  it  works  out  in  this 
way.  As  soon  as  the  developing  solution 
is  poured  over  the  plate  the  seconds  are 
counted.  Suppose  the  first  appearance,  say, 
of  the  highest  light,  comes  in  twenty  sec- 
onds, then  that  multiplied  by  ten  is  the  time 
in  which  development  will  be  complete,  and 
the  dish  may  be  covered  up  and  the  plate 
not  looked  at,  the  operator  being  sure  that 
it  will  be  all  right.  As  a  rule,  each  devel- 
oper has  its  own  factor,  no  matter  what  the 
strength  may  be — that  is,  how  many  grains 
to  the  ounce  or  what  proportion  of  alkali  it 
may  contain.  Pyro,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tion, the  factor  varying  with  its  strength 
and  with  the  quantity  of  bromide.  We  may 
add  that  the  factor  need  not  be  unalterable, 
as  it  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  negative 
wanted,  longer  development  increasing  con- 
trast, and  vice  versa. 


FREDEBICK  CONViTRSE  BEACH.  Ph.  B. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


WE  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
addition  to  our  editorial  staff 
of  Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  for- 
merly associate  editor  of  the  Photo 
lira.  Mr.  Fraprie  not  only  has  an  ex- 
tensive scientific  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  photographic  methods  and 
processes,  but  has  gained  many  awards 
for  his  pictures,  from  the  medal  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  down, 
and  has  had  them  hung  in  many  of  the 
important  exhibitions  of  recent  years, 

both  at  home  and  abroad. 

^     ^fi     ^fi 

Because  of  the  announcement  made 
above,  and  in  conformity  to  imme- 
morial custom  in  like  circumstances,  it 
seems  fitting  that  we  shall  make  some 
statement  of  our  future  policy.  On  the 
whole,  this  will  undergo  no  change. 
We  shall  continue  to  make  the  maga- 
zine one  of  technical  information  care- 
fully chosen  from  the  best  available 
material,  whether  original  or  other- 
wise ;  seeing  no  excessive  merit  in 
''original"  matter  gathered  from  well- 
known  sources  and  merely  filtered 
through  the  brain  of  some  capable 
translator  or  adapter,  and  fearing  not 
the  criticism  that  our  articles  are  of 


foreign  origin,  if  so  be  they  are  adapt- 
ed to  American  needs.  We  believe 
that  a  mastery  of  technique  must  come 
before  much  of  artistic  merit  can  be 
produced ;  hence,  shall  lay  more  stress 
on  this  in  our  text  than  on  art  prin- 
ciples, which,  however,  we  shall  by  no 
means  neglect.  In  our  pictures,  so 
far  as  designed  for  adornment  of  our 
pages,  or  to  stand  alone  as  models,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  reproduce  those 
which  appear  to  us,  or  to  competent 
judges,  to  be  satisfactory  examples  of 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  photography. 
We  cannot  counsel  indiscriminate  imi- 
tation of  all  that  we  print  as  illustra- 
tion. What  may  be  art  if  produced  by 
a  master  of  technique  and  skilled  prac- 
titioner of  graphic  processes,  such  as 
Steichen  or  Henneberg,  becomes 
grotesque  or  ludicrous  when  parodied 
by  some  would-be  impressionist,  a  tvvo- 
vear  owner  of  a  hand  camera  and  an 
avid  reader  of  an  elementary  treatise 
on  composition,  pet  of  his  local  camera 
club,  and  perhaps  proud  possessor  of  a 
crude  American  piracy  of  an  uncor- 
rected foreign  lens.  The  making  of 
such  pictures  simply  because  someone 
greater  has  done  it.  without  adequate 
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observation  of  nature,  or  intelligent 
rendition  of  a  carefully  developed  idea, 
is  a  photographic  and  artistic  crime. 
No  man  ever  said  a  lasting  word  in 
any  art  through  imitation.  Individu- 
ality must  shine  forth  in  pictures  if 
they  are  to  speak  to  the  world.  So, 
dear  reader,  look  on  our  pictures ; 
studv  them,  if  thev  be  bevond  vour 
grasp ;  love  them,  if  they  please  you ; 
refrain  from  condemnation  if  you  un- 
derstand them  not,  hoping  to  grow  to 
them ;  but  do  not  imitate  them.  Go 
forth  with  vour  camera  or  without  it. 
Study  Nature  and  know  her.  Learn 
her  moods  intimately,  and  you  will 
express  them  perforce,  if  you  be  mas- 
ter of  vour  tools,  and  art  be  born  w-ith- 

in  vou. 

*     *     * 

There  is  another  side  to  photog- 
raphy. We  cannot  all  be  artists.  In 
fact,  most  of  us  cannot,  to  the  greater 
happiness  of  the  world,  for  if  we  were 
all  artists  the  world  would  lack  much 
in  material  comforts.  Mechanical 
work  is  the  sphere  for  most  of  us.  Let 
us.  therefore,  we  who  are  not  artists, 
reconcile  ourselves  to  being  good  pho- 
tographers in  a  mechanical  way.  It 
sometimes  disgusts  us  or  wounds  our 
would-be  artistic  sensibilities  when  we 
show  with  pride  our  exhibition  picture, 
our  hoped-for  prize-winner,  to  a  lay 
friend,  and  hear  one  of  the  stock  com- 
ments, **Isn't  it  nice  and  sharp,*'  or 
*'It's  a  perfect  likeness."  Why  should 
we  not  take  these  as  praise  ?  They  are 
the  comments  that  Albrecht  Durer  or 
^lichelangelo  would  have  made, 
frankly  recognizing  that  here  their 
own  mastery  of  line  and  expression 
was  far  outstripped  by  the  mirror  truly 
held  to  nature.  So  let  us  make  sharp 
pictures  and  good  likenesses  of  the 
places  and  the  people  that  we  love,  of 


the  birds  and  flowers  of  the  field,  of 
the  new  and  the  old  about  us,  of  the 
places  we  visit,  for  a  remembrance  in 
blank  days  to  come,  and  of  all  that 
mav  interest  us  and  others  in  God's 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  therefrom  wiH 
flow  joy  and  profit  to  ourselves  and  to- 
others. 

*     *     * 

The  professional  photographer  is 
usually  obliged  by  his  customers'  de- 
mands to  produce  work  which  is  any- 
thing but  artistic,  although  flattering 
to  the  subject.  Only  a  few  favored 
souls  can  make  what  they  please  at 
high  prices,  and  satisfy  both  their  own 
artistic  feeling  and  their  sitters'  tastes. 
Most  professionals  must  supply  prints 
with  all  character  retouched  out,  and 
conventional  in  pose  and  lighting.  Yet 
the  annual  conventions  have  filled  their 
programs  with  lectures  on  art  and 
their  walls  wath  salon  pictures.  A 
change  seems  to  be  at  hand.  The 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of 
New  York  will  hold  early  in  April  an 
exhibition  of  *'bread-and-butter"  pic- 
tures ;  that  is,  the  kind  one  has  to  sell 
to  make  a  living,  and  the  policy  of  the 
national  convention  this  year  w^ill  be 
entire  devotion  to  business  problems, 
wholly  excluding  artistic  discussion. 
This  would  seem  to  be  eminently  de- 
sirable, for  the  photographer  is  de- 
pendent on  his  business  for  a  living 
and  should  regard  his  convention  as  a 
means  to  help  him  succeed  in  business. 
He  should  learn  there  new  methods, 
both  business  and  technical,  and 
should  go  home  from  it  more  expert 
at  his  trade.  He  should,  of  course, 
always  make  the  best  picture  possible, 
and  try  to  raise  his  artistic  standard 
as  far  as  practicable,  but  must  suit  his 
work  to  his  clientele,  and  make  the 
pictures  that  will  please  his  public.   It 
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is  only  incidentally  his  mission  to  teach 
art  to  the  world. 

The  amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  one  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the 
artistic  advancement  of  photography. 
He  has  the  enthusiasm,  which  is  the 
first  essential  of  artistic  advance.  He 
has  the  time  to  give  to  the  solution  of 
problems,  for  photography  is  to  him 
the  occupation  of  spare  time.    Most  of 


the  advance  alreadv  made,  both  tech- 
nical  and  artistic,  is  due  to  amateurs, 
and  we  confidently  expect  this  to  be 
the  case  in  the  future.  In  this  pur- 
pose we  hope  to  help  both  by  opening 
our  columns  to  new  methods  and  by 
reproducing  pictures  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  the  work  of  earnest  and  capable 
workers,  whether  with  or  without  a 
reputation. 


EDUARD  J.  STEICHEN. 


A  Study  of  the  Artistic  Attitude  Toward  Art  and  Nature. 


Nature  produces  her  effects  through 
the  means  she  employs  and  not 
through  the  means  she  does  not  em- 
ploy. 

To  every  layman  the  above  propo- 
sition will  appear  not  merely  a  truism, 
but  also  a  silly  waste  of  words.  To 
most  artists  it  will  seem  childish.  To 
a  rare  few,  however,  it  will  spell  a 
volume  of  truths,  and  to  Eduard  T- 
Steichen  the  full  application  of  its 
meaning  has  brought  success. 

I  once  heard  a  girl  exclaim,  "How 
I  do  love  the  oak ;  it  is  so  grand  and 
massive.  If  only  its  boughs  were  not 
so  ugly  and  angular,  and  its  rough 
bark  were  away,  it  would  be  simply 
perfect.'' 

The  character  of  Xapoleon  is  highly 
admired  bv  manv,  but  manv  of  these 
manv  would  "admire  it  still  more  if 
it  had  been  a  little  gentler — something 
approaching  Emerson's." 

Most  of  us  like  ice  cream,  but  would 
like  it  better  if  it  did  not  freeze  the 
mouth  and  give  such  pains  in  the  nose. 

Last  Summer  I  was  walking  in  the 
fields  with  an  artist  friend,  and  a  great 
cloud  drifted  across  the  heavens  and 
obscured  the  sun.  The  earth  darkened. 


and  a  group  of  trees  a  few  feet  from  us 
relieved  their  intense  flat  blackness 
against  the  golden  horizon.  The  feel- 
ing, the  effect  produced  upon  me  was 
that  of  astonishment,  so  strong  as  to 
be  almost  painful.  A  few  days  later 
I  entered  mv  friend's  studio  and  saw 
upon  an  easel  his  version  of  the 
moment  we  had  seen.  Again  astonish- 
ment possessed  me,  but  astonishment 
of  another  kind.  The  sky  was  golden 
and  the  trees  vcrv  dark,  but  thev  were 
full  of  endless  detail.  He  explained 
that  without  this  detail  the  picture 
would  have  been  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  that  he  had  therefore  been 
"forced  to  slightly  alter  nature."  He, 
however,  asked  me  if  I  could  not  help 
him  a  little,  as  he  had  "somehow 
missed  the  effect." 

The  explanation  of  these  wrong 
workings  of  the  mind  is  simple.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  to  re- 
ceive sensations.  This  function  is 
highly  developed  and  present  in  us  to 
an  apparently  almost  unlimited  extent. 
No  matter  what  our  mental  calibre 
may  be,  we  are  at  all  moments  ready 
not  merelv  to  feel,  but  to  feel  new 
sensations — to   suffer  pains   or  enjoy 
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pleasures  we  have  never  known  before. 
Age  and  illness  dull  the  "sensorium" 
somewhat. 

Another  function  of  the  brain  is  to 
reason,  and  by  means  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty  we  analyze  the  sensations 
received  by  the  sensorium  and  try  to 
explain  them.  But  ever  susceptible  as 
our  nervous  system  remains  to  the  play 
of  outside  stimuli,  our  reasoning  fac- 
ulty is  lazy,  and  soon  begins  to  run  in 
grooves.  Our  religion  and  politics  w^e 
even  accept  with  almost  no  reasoning; 
to  them  we  are  literallv  born.  The 
works  of  art  that  surround  us  in  our 
youth  are  also  frequently  swallowed 
whole,  and  liked  merelv  because  of 
our  association  with  them.  Our  art 
professor  points  out  to  us  that  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  piece  of 
sculpture  in  the  park  is  due  to  its 
slowly  flowing  lines  and  large  propor- 
tions, and  w^e  unconsciouslv  conclude 
that  those  qualities  are  necessary  to 
all  grandeur;  so  when  we  sec  the  oak 
and  feel  its  mightiness,  we  fail  to 
understand  that  mightiness  can  be  pro- 
duced by  more  means  than  one,  and 
think  it  w-ould  be  improved  if  its  angles 
were  rounded  and  its  bark  smoothed. 
Our  conception  of  agrecableness  is 
strongly  associated  with  pleasurable 
sensations,  and  we  unconsciouslv 
reason  that  ice  cream  would  be  nicer 
if  it  did  not  hurt  so,  for  the  moment 
entirely  forgetting  that  pain  on  occa- 
sions can  be  productive  of  the  most 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  as  in  an  automobile 
ride,  in  which  the  horror  of  the  pos- 
sible instant  death  we  are  gambling 
with  sets  our  blood  tingling  with  de- 
light. 

The  effect  of  space  in  nature  is  pro- 
duced in  two  opposite  ways — some- 
times by  multiplicity  of  detail  and  per- 
spective and  sometimes  by  mist  and 


suppression  of  detail.  But  whichever 
kind  of  representation  we  first  become 
accustomed  to  always  seems  the  right 
one ;  and  when  we  see  the  other  kind, 
although  fully  feeling  it  (because,  as 
I  have  said,  our  sensorium  remains 
ever  young),  wx  are  apt  to  think  that 
it  would  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  of  the  kind  we  know  best. 

There  are,  how- ever,  some  few  w^hosc 
minds  never  seem  to  crystallize  into 
rules  or  fixed  associations,  whose 
power  of  clear  sight  remains  ever 
sensitive.  It  is  to  this  class  that 
Steichen  belongs.  It  is  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  largely  avoided  the  en- 
cumbrance of  too  manv  associations 
and  never  acquired  rules  that  he  is  so 
easily  able  to  recognize  at  a  glance 
what  are  the  means  nature  has  em- 
ployed in  producing  her  effects,  and 
also  to  understand  that  if  she  had  used 
anv  other  means  the  effect  would  have 
been  different. 

The  sixty  odd  prints  at  present 
(^larch  17  to  April  5)  on  exhibition 
at  the  Little  Galleries  are  all  distinct 
exemplifications  of  the  working  of 
such  an  intellect  as  I  have,  described. 
Xo  two  arc  alike,  save  at  a  first  super- 
ficial glance,  just  as  may  be  the  differ- 
ent articles  in  this  magazine,  owing  to 
similarity  of  shape  of  columns,  type, 
etc.  li^ach  one  is  a  unique  record  of  a 
single  clear  impression  of  nature,  and 
if  ever  Constable's  dictum  that  "the 
laws  w'hich  govern  any  picture  are 
peculiar  to  that  picture  and  to  no 
other"  was  true,  it  is  true  of  these 
photographs.  To  some  readers  it  may 
a])pear  that  I  am  but  attributing  to 
Steichen  the  alert  and  witty  mind 
which  is  presumably  possessed  by  all 
artists  deserving  of  the  name ;  but  I 
assure  tlicm  that  this  is  far  from  the 
case,  for  to  many  of  the  greatest  artists 
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who  have  lived  tradition  (association 
and  rules)  has  been  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Without  tradition  the  old  Italian 
school  could  barely  have  existed.  They 
imbibed  it  from  the  Byzantines  and 
reverently  passed  it  on  to  their  suc- 
cessors, the  gradual  evolution  and  de- 
velopment of  the  art  being  affected 
far  more  by  gradual  additions  from 
within  themselves  than  from  a  clear 
Iicrception  of  the  means  employed  by 


nature.  The  impressionisis  were  the 
first  who  attempted  to  rid  themselves 
of  association,  and  they — at  least  the 
successful  ones — have  what  should 
rightly  be  termed  the  camera  brain,  the 
brain  which  truly  and  instantaneously 
records  things  as  they  are.  Of  course, 
III)  meutality  can  with  absolute  exacti- 
tude and  impersonality  record  any- 
thing; there  will  always  be  present  in 
ii-i  tran=crii>lion  a  certain  amount  of 
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prejudice ;  but,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
so  is  there  in  the  transcriptions  of  the 
camera  itself.  Therefore  I  may  say 
that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
Steichen's  fundamental  and  most  valu- 
able art  possession  is  a  **camera  brain." 
I  know  that  this  assertion  will  raise  a 
flood  of  objections,  for  no  one  in  the 
photographic  world  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  more  under  the 
influence  of  a  parti  pris  than  does 
Steichen.  I,  however,  think  I  may  be 
able  in  part  to  combat  this  fallacy. 

One   evening  this   past   Autumn    I 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  river  and  looked 
at  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  hill  on  the 
other  side.    All  was  nearly  black,  save 
the  sky  and  sun  and  a  gleam  on  the 
water.     As   I   continued   to  look  the 
shadows  seemed  to  lighten,  and  end- 
less,   uninteresting    shadows    became 
apparent.      I   thought  the   effect   had 
changed,   and   began   to   walk   away, 
when,  on  turning  for  a  last  glance,  I 
again  saw  the  same  garish  sky  flashing 
over  the   same   black   hill   and   river. 
A\'hat  had  happened  was  the  following : 
As  I  first  looked  at  the  scene,  I  saw 
all  the  values  correctly,  but  when   I 
strained    mv    eves    and    turned    them 
down,  thus  shutting  out  some  of  the 
powerful  light,  the  pupils  dilated  and 
let  in  more  light,  making  the  hill  seem 
paler,  and  details  came  to  view.     But 
Avhen,  after  walking  away,  and  for  the 
moment    forgetting,    I    looked    back 
again,  everything  seemed  as  at  first, 
because  I  was  then,  as  at  first,  receiv- 
ing a  pure  sensation.     I  was  not  dis- 
torting my  vision  by  painters'  tricks 
and  strainings  to  see  what  I  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  in  pictures.     And 
when  to-day  T  stood  before  Steichen's 
photograph  representing  a  white  cloud 
hanging  over  a  lake  as  black  as  night. 
I    realized    that    he    had    understood 


nature ;  that  he  had  taken  her  at  her 
word ;  that  he  had  employed  the  means 
she  employs  and  not  the  means  which 
most  men  think  she  ought  to  employ. 
The  effect  this  picture  produced  upon 
many  visitors  to  the  gallery  is  curious. 
*'How  stunning,  but  how  untrue"  was 
a  very  general  verdict.    Now  I  assert 
that  nothing  which  is  untrue  can  be 
''stunning" ;  it  is  only  the  truth  which 
is  beautiful.     It  is  we  w^ho,  through 
using  our  'Reasoning"   faculty,  twist 
truth  into  the  commonplace.    The  very 
phrase,  "How  stunning,  but  how  un- 
true," convicts  itself,  for  "how  stun- 
ning" implies  a  distinct,  though  un- 
conscious recognition  of  the  fact  that 
somewhere    in    the   brain    there    is    a 
responding  note,  and  such  a  respond- 
ing note  can  only  exist  when  the  brain 
has  at  some  previous  time  felt  the  same 
sensation.  These  same  "characteristic" 
blacks  are  seen  in  the  several  Rodin 
heads  silhouetted  against  white  marble, 
and  this  is  an  effect  everv  one  of  us 
has  seen  a  thousand  times  on  entering 
a  room  in  w^hich  the  occupants  were 
placed  against  strong  light.    The  diffi- 
cultv  is  not  that  we  do  not  all  receive 
the  same  sensations  Steichen  does,  but 
that  the  moment  we  do  receive  them, 
not   being   possessed    of   the    camera 
brain,  we  add  to  them  recollections  of 
other  scenes,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
])sychologist,    we    convert    the    "pure 
perception"  into  "appreciation,"  which 
appreciation  is  of  necessity  different 
to  each  one  of  us. 

Steichen's  misty  Spring  and  soft 
Summer  sunlight  representations  fre- 
quently raise  the  comment,  "I  like 
that,  if  it  weren't  quite  so  washed  out 
and  fuzzy."  Xow  Spring  mist  is  fuzzy 
until  peered  into  with  staring  eyes, 
and  until  added  to  with  a  previous 
knowledge  of  what  is  actuallv  hidden 
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there ;  also  it  is  pale.  And  even  more, 
its  balminess  works  upon  our  sensuous 
selves  and  throws  us  into  that  dreamy 
mood  where  we  lack  the  energy  to 
iocus  properly.  But  the  average  artist, 
after  seeing  one  of  these  "washed-out" 
impressions,  goes  home  and  makes  a 
clear  black  print,  but  failing  to  see  any 
Spring  in  it,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Steichen  must  be  possessed  of 
some  strange  trick  in  printing — that  he 
can  wizard  gum  into  telling  magic 
stories.  Now  it  is  true  that  Steichen 
<loes  know  something  about  gum ;  in 
fact,  he  knows  so  much  others  do  not 
know  that  he  of  himself  constitutes  a 
Avhole  school,  ranking  along  with  the 
French  and  Viennese  schools  ;  but  most 
strangely,  few  seem  to  have  observed 
that  when  his  "gums''  are  reproduced 
in  photogravure  or  half-tone — namely, 
turned  into  ordinary  printers'  ink — 
they  lose  no  more  than  do  the  prints 
of  any  other  photographer  in -the  same 
transition  process.  Therefore  it  must 
be  as  I  say,  his  magic  lies  a  little  below 
the  surface  of  bichromate  and  varnish. 
Often  as  Steichen's  "principles"  of 
focus  and  values  have  been  attacked, 
it  seems  never  vet  to  have  occurred  to 
anyone  to  say  that  he  has  played  tricks 
in  composition.  These  are  taken  for 
granted  as  being  "all  right''  and  true 
to  nature.  They  are  true  to  nature ; 
they  could  not  be  otherwise,  being 
mathematical  reproductions  of  nature. 
This  the  admirers  of  the  photographer 
naively  recognize,  but  suffering  from 
a  preconceived  idea  that  he  is  a  "fakir," 
and  seeing  no  possibility  of  "fake"  in 
the  compositions,  they  forget  alto- 
gether to  look  at  them ;  but,  wath  a 
mole-like  instinct,  grub  in  all  the 
shadows  in  the  vain  hope  of  having 
their  blindness  illumined  by  a  stray 
speck  of  pigment  or  a  sparkle  of  gum. 


The  truth,  however,  is  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  merit  of  these  photographs 
lies  in  their  composition.  Steichen 
recognizes  that  depth  of  shadow,  rich- 
ness of  tone,  delicacy  of  gradation,  brill- 
iancy, etc.,  owe  their  existence  almost 
entirely  to  the  logical  juxtaposition  of 
material — that  merely  by  the  simple 
"trick"  of  moving  his  viewpoint  so 
as  to  bring  A  alongside  of  B  instead 
of  C,  he  can  produce  more  effect  in  a 
minute  than  the  tinkering  of  a  print 
would  give  in  a  month.  He  also  knows 
that  by  arranging  his  sitter  so  that  the 
head,  hands,  figure,  background  and 
source  of  light,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  such  haphazard  relations  as  indi- 
cated, for  example,  by  the  letters 
X-R-B-S-I-A,  will  infinitelv  better  ex- 
press  the  character  of  the  man  or 
woman  he  is  portraying  by  being 
grouped  into  some  logical  sequence,  as, 
sav,  B-R-A-I-N-S. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  about  his  oil 
paintings  will  not  be  amiss.  They 
differ  from  almost  all  other  paintings 
I  have  ever  seen  in  that  they  are  dis- 
tinct "perceptions"  and  not  "apper- 
ceptions" of  nature.  They  are  excel- 
lent transcriptions  of  nature  as  seen 
through  the  camera  brain.  A  recent 
exhibition  of  some  twenty  odd  at 
Glaenzer's  Gallery,  Fifth  avenue, 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  careful 
Gtudv.  When  I  first  entered  the  room 
in  which  they  were  hung,  I  was 
strongly  impressed.  They  represented 
nature  in  a  startlingly  vigorous 
manner.  At  the  end  of  twentv-five 
minutes  they  ceased  to  play  on  my 
sensibilities,  and  I  only  saw  canvas. 
On,  however,  returning  a  few  days 
later,  I  was  again  impressed  exactly  as 
on  the  first  visit.  Now,  this  strong 
sensation  fading  into  a  state  of  neu- 
trality is  exactly  what  T  always  expcri- 
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ence  when  looking  at  a  pure,  straight 
photograph,  and  it  is  without  question 
due  to  the  fact  that,  a  good,  straight 
photograph  being  a  "perception,"  can 
only  create  a  "sensation."  It  requires 
an  "apperception"  (a  perception  added 
to  reflection)  to  induce  appreciation. 
Steichen's  paintings  are  purely  per- 
ceptions, just  as  are  his  photographs, 


and  this  I  say  in  no  tone  of  disparage- 
ment, for  he  has  done  in  both  of  these 
arts  what  has  for  ages  been  claimed 
to  be  an  impossibility — he  has,  through 
scientific  means,  through  employini:: 
the  means  employed  by  nature,  suc- 
ceeded in  appealing  to  the  poetical 
artistic  emotions. 

RoLAXD  Rood. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH  TOWER 


By  The  Watchman. 


What  an  interesting  book  might  be 
written  on  the  influence  of  photog- 
raphy on  families.  My  mind  has  been 
shunted  onto  this  line  by  the  following 
paragraph,  which  I  cut  from  The  Brit- 
ish Journal  of  Photography: 

"An  immensely  interesting  book 
reaches  us  from  Valentine  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Dundee.  It  is  a  collection  of 
plate  illustrations  of  the  firm's  various 
works,  and  gives  a  most  striking  and 
graphic  account  of  the  large  dimen- 
sions to  which  the  photographic  and 
'process'  publishing  business  has 
grown.  Messrs.  Valentine,  we  learn, 
turn  out  between  one  and  two  tons 
of  picture  postcards  daily,  and  are 
producers  of  the  postcard  in  every  par- 
ticular saving  the  cardboard  and  the 
ink.  A  new  department  of  theirs  is 
set  apart  to  produce  1,000  colored 
postcards  of  a  view  within  a  month  of 
order.  The  book,  which  is  a  most 
vivid  sidelight  on  the  business  doing 
and  to  be  done  in  postcards,  can  be 
had  for  the  asking." 

It  is  just  sixty-five  years  since  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  James 
\'alentine,  the  father  of  the  younger 
men  who  carrv  on  that  immense  busi- 
ncss  now.    He  then  from  time  to  time 


wandered  through  certain  parts  of 
Scotland  trying  to  get  orders  for  litho- 
graphing the  labels  used  by  chemists 
and  druggists,  doing  the  work  in  a 
little  shop  in  Dundee ;  at  the  same  time 
doing  a  little  in  photography,  although 
more  as  an  amateur  than  a  profes- 
sional. Ten  or  fifteen  vears  more  and 
Wilson. was  in  his  glory,  "G.  W.  W." 
being  on  almost  every  stereoscopic 
photograph  or  other  picture  that  was 
on  the  market.  A  little  later  and  the 
boys,  Mr.  Valentine's  sons,  had  grown 
to  manhood  and  began  to  "make  the 
feathers  fly,"  throwing  on  the  market 
photographs  that  were  good  enough 
to  command  the  sale  thev  wanted :  and 
so  like  the  subjects  issued  by  Wilson 
that  it  was  for  a  time  a  standing  joke 
that  "Valentine  placed  his  tripod  in 
the  verv  holes  that  W^ilson's  had 
made." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Valentine,  the 
young  Valentine  then,  was  in  the  early 
sixties,  when  making  a  series  of  neg- 
atives of  Edinburgh.  They  were  wet 
collodion,  of  course,  and  he  had  just 
finished  varnishing  them  and  was 
grinding  them  on  the  back  prepara- 
tory to  working  on  them  with  lead  and 
color.    They  were  really  beautiful  neg- 
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atives,  much  more  so  than  anything  tography  so  suddenly  fell,  and  alreadv 

that  is  turned  out  to-day,  and  at  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  same  cause 

time  we  were  prouder  of  a  beautiful  may.  if  not  curbed  in  the  bud.  have  a 

negative  than  of  a  beautiful  print.     I  similar  influence  on  the  postcard.    Tire 

have  some  made  then,  and  sometimes  vile  practice,  so  far  as   1  am  aware, 

take  a  look  at  them  with  a  depree  of  has  not  yet  reached  this  country,  but 

satisfaction    altogether    beyond    their  in   Cireat   Hritain   there   have  alrea.Iv 


value.  If  I  coukl  have  foreseen  and 
told  him  that  a  time  would  come  when 
he  would  be  turning  out  prints  at  the 
rate  of  from  one  to  two  tons  a  day 
he  would  have  thought  I  was  a  fit  resi- 
dent of  the  Morningside  Asylum. 

Indecent  Picture  Postcards. — 
Speaking  of  picture  postcards  re- 
minds me  that  indecent  stereograms 
had  much  to  do  with  the  disfavor  into 
which  that  interesting  phase  of  pho- 


been  several  prosecutions,  and  evi- 
dently the  magistrates  before  whom 
the  offenders  were  brought  are  deter- 
mined to  do  their  best  to  prevent  it. 
A  case  recently  occurred  in  I,ondon 
in  which  a  large  quantity  were  seized, 
and  on  examination  before  the  judge 
846  were  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
ordered  them  to  be  destroyed,  and 
or<lered  the  <lealer  in  whose  custody 
they  were  found  to  pay  a  fine  of  $125 
and  $25  costs.     But  even  that  is  too 
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little,  as  the  profits  on  such  things  are 

such  that  he  can  soon  make  it  up ;  and 

I  hope  that  if  the  abnormal  practice 

reaches  this  country  our  judges  will 

take  such  a  view  of  it  as  will  induce 

them  to  send  the  offenders  to  states 

prison. 

*     *     >► 

Who  knows  what  Yvonnettes  are? 
If  you  don't  know,  send  twenty-seven 
cents,  and  perhaps  five  cents  for  post- 
age, to  Madame  Catherine  Devrient, 
20  Abbey  Gardens,  Abbey  Road,  Lon- 
don, X.  W.,  and  you  will  find  out. 
Rather,  however,  than  keep  you  guess- 
ing, I  may  tell  you  at  once  that  they 
are  silk  eyelashes,  that  have  been  used 
on  the  stage  with  great  advantage  and 
are  being  used  by  photographers  on 
sitters  whom  nature  has  not  favored 
with  the  long  kind,  that  are  supposed 
to  add  so  much  beauty  to  their  fair 
clientele.  They  are  made  of  black  silk, 
with  the  concave  part  adhesive,  and 
only  need  to  be  slightly  damped  to 
stick  perfectly  and  look  as  natural  as 
if  nature-made,  and  to  suit  all  the 
various  complexions  with  which  the 
photographer  has  to  deal. 

3K       4(       4k 

Everv  now  and  then  we  hear  from 
some  pessimist  that  photography  is  on 
the  wane,  but  wherever  evidence  of 
such  a  state  of  things  is  looked  for 
there  is  nothing  but  progress,  and 
progress  at  a  rate  that  is  astonishing. 
In  an  article  dealing  with  "The  Illus- 
tration Processes,"  in  The  Photo- 
f^raphic  Monthly,  late  The  Photograw, 
I  find  that  in  1887,  just  nineteen  years 
ago,  Carl  Hentschel  began  the  making 
of  "process"  plates — plates  from  which 
facsimile  photographs  could  be  made 
in  printers'  ink — with  a  capital  of 
$2,500  and  a  staff  of  six  employees. 
To-day  the  capital  has  risen  to  $425,- 


000  and  the  staff  to  four  hundred, 
with  four  great  factories  and  with  sub- 
sidiary factory  and  studios  in  which 

fifty  cameras  are  in  use. 

4(      *     ♦ 

The  British  Journal  tells  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  how  Punch  is  get- 
ting some  fun  out  of  the  photographic 
exhibition  recently  opened  in  Dundee: 

''Punch  on  the  Gum  Process. — 
Dundee  has  been  wondering  why  so 
many  members  of  the  dental  profession 
have  honored  her  with  a  visit  during 
the  past  week.  It  is  due  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  Amateur  Photographer. 
In  reviewing  the  exhibition  of  the 
Scottish  Photographic  Salon  now 
being  held  in  that  town,  our  contem- 
porary draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
*the  President,  G.  D.  Macdougald,  is 
exhibiting  some  of  his  delightful  gums, 
distinguished  by  that  grace  and  beauty 
that  caused  such  a  furore  when  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  Salon.'  " 

♦     ♦     * 

Those  who  had  much  to  do  with 
photography  some  sixty  years  ago  will, 

1  think,  feel  as  I  still  continue  to  do 
regarding  what  w^ere  then  called 
"process  mongers" — men  who  came 
around  trying  to  sell  what  they  claimed 
to  be  secret  methods  of  getting  better 
results  than  could  be  got  by  well- 
known  methods,  but  generally  they — 
the  methods  offered  for  sale — proved 
to  be  things  already  well  known  or 
of  little  or  no  value.  Now,  amongst 
those  process  mongers  there  was  an 
Edwards,  but  whether  his  initials  were 
J.  P>.,  I  cannot  remember:  nor  am  I 
quite  sure  what  he  wanted  to  sell, 
although  I  seem  to  have  a  hazy  idea 
that  it  was  a  method  of  halving  the 
exposures  in  the  portrait  studio,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  holding  of  a 
lighted  match  to  the  plate  just  after 
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It  came  out  of  the  sensitizing  bath — 
"'preliminary  exposure,"  in  fact.  All 
this  has  come  back  to  me  from  reading 
a  very  appreciative  article  on  J.  B. 
Edwards  by  A.  Horsley  Hinton  in  one 
of  his  February  numbers,  and  my  con- 
science troubles  me  more  than  I  can 
tell  lest  I  should  be  associating  him 
Avith  another  Edwards.  Will  some- 
body whose  memory  is  better  than 
mine  do  me  the  great  favor  of  telling 
nie  what  is  the  truth  regarding  the 
matter? 

Mind,  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  charge  that  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  trying  to  sell  what  one 
may  think  will  be  of  value  to  the 
buyer,  but  I  took  and  still  have  a  great 
dislike  to  all  process  mongers;  and 
it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  find 
that  I  was  mistaken. 

In  connection  with  this  same  reduc- 
ing exposure  by  a  half  there  is  a  good 
story  that  I  may  have  told  before,  but 
it  will  bear  telling  again.  The  process 
monger  called  on  the  good  old  William 
Nelson,  who  was  as  full  of  fun  as  an 
egfi;  is  full  of  meat,  and  whom  every- 
body loved,  offering  him  the  wonder- 
ful five  guineas'  w^orth ;  and  after  some 
consideration  Mr.  Nelson  said :  "Aye, 
that's  grand ;  surely  the  best  thing  yet 
out :  but  I'll  wait  till  the  next  fellow 
comes  round  with  a  scheme  to  get  rid 
of  the  other  half,  and  then  we'll  do 
away  with  exposure  altogether.  A 
grand  thing  for  the  bairnies." 

*i*  ^F-  ^F 

I  Tow  long  will  people  spend  their 
money  for  that  which  is  naught  by 
running  to  the  patent  office  with  some- 
thing that  has  been  in  use  long  ago, 
or  with  a  complicated  piece  of  appa- 
ratus to  do  something  that  has  for 
an  equal  time  been  done  by  something 


much  simpler  ?  A  case  in  point  appears 
in  this  month's  St,  Louis  Photographer, 
telling  how  Alfred  E.  Watts  often 
wanted  to  include  himself  in  his  pic- 
tures, and  after  spending  several  years 
devising  a  plan  by  which  he  could 
operate  the  shutter  at  any  distance 
from  the  camera,  secured  two  patents 
on  the  apparatus  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary last.  Why  did  not  someone  tell 
him  of  Faries'  Autopose?  A  little 
cylinder  with  piston  that  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  and  attached  to  the 
camera  in  a  moment,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  draw  out  the  piston  to 
its  full  length,  set  a  trip  to  the  desired 
time  and  wait  till  it  goes  off.  With- 
out knowing  anything  about  the  price 
of  the  Watts  apparatus,  but  judging 
from  its  size  and  complication,  I  can 
hardly  think  that  it  is  at  all  likely  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  Auto- 
pose. 

3|t  3K  * 

The  editor  of  the  Photo-Beacon 
says  there  are  13,000  professional 
photographers  in  this  country.  How 
he  has  ascertained  it  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  many 
things  till  it  is  contradicted,  and  doubt- 
less it  is  as  correct  as  most  of  such 

guesses  are. 

*     *     * 

Three-color  work  is  at  last  getting 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
from  the  hands  of  the  more  efficient 
amateur  into  those  of  the  professional 
portraitist.  Already  there  are  at  least 
two  studios  in  Germany  devoted  to 
colored  portraits,  and  in  Berlin  Kaiser 
W^ilhelm  has  been  photographed  in  a 
number  of  the  many-colored  uniforms 
which  he  is  entitled  to  wear,  which 
will  give  the  method  a  push  to  popu- 
larity. I  understand  on  what  seems 
good  authority  that  within  a  few  weeks 
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at  least  two  studios  are  to  be  opened 
in  London,  and  doubtless  King  Ed- 
ward VII.,  who  is  ever  ready  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  where  good 
is  to  be  done,  will  follow  his  nephew's 
example ;  and  before  long  British  sub- 
jects will  be  able  to  get  three-color 
portraits  of  probably  the  most  popular 
King  of  the  time. 

*    ♦    ♦ 

But  if  all  that  we  hear  be  true,  even 
three-color  photography  must  soon 
take  a  back  seat  and  allow  the  photo- 
graphing of  brain  waves  to  take  the 
front.  A  Dr.  Veeder,  in  New  York, 
is  the  man  who  does  the  amazing  feat. 
He  puts  a  plate  in  the  plate  holder — 
in  the  dark,  of  course — and  lays  it  on 
a  table.  The  man  whose  brain  waves 
are  to  be  photographed  holds  one  hand 
a  few  inches  above  the  plate  holder, 
and  the  other  under  the  table,  pre- 
sumably just  under  the  holder,  and  is 
told  to  think  hard  of  a  silver  dollar. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  American  need- 
ing to  be  told  to  think  of  a  dollar? 
He  thinks  hard  for  about  a  minute, 
when  the  plate  is  taken  to  the  dark 
room  and  developed ;  and  behold,  there 
comes  out  an  unmistakable  image  of 
the  coin. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  Dr. 
\>c(ler,  and  therefore  he  mav  be  all 
right,  but  I  remember  that  something 
like  fifteen  years  ago  an  Englishman, 
by  the  name  of  Rogers,  I  think,  did 
something  of  the  same  kind,  and  his 
alleged  work  resulted  in  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  get  the  thing  to  work 
as  he  wanted — to  turn  it  into  cash,  in 
fact — he  oflfered  to  show  the  dodge 
for  a  certain  sum,  but  found  no  buyer. 

*     *     * 

Since  writing  the  paragraph  on  in- 
decent   picture    postcards,    the    wish 


therein  expressed  has  come  to  pass. 
In  Hastings,  England,  as  I  learn  from 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
a  dealer  in  those  offensive  cards,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  fine,  which  the  ready 
sale  at  high  prices — and  the  worse  the 
cards  the  higher  the  price — enables 
them  easily  to  pay,  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  prison  with  hard  labor. 
A  few  such  convictions  and  punish- 
ments will  soon  bring  the  obnoxious 
traffic  to  an  end.  But  not  only  the 
dealer,  but  also  the  manufacturer  who 
supplies  the  goods  (should  it  not  be 
bads?),  should  also  be  sent  to  quad. 

3|E        4c        Ne 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  work 
done  by  Annie  Bell  at  the  Children's 
party  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  now 
learn  that  the  light  employed  was  the 
Westminster  enclosed  arc  lamp,  with 
clear  blue  tracing  cloth  as  a  diffuser, 
and  that  the  450  exposures  cost  just 
one  cent  each.  Judging  from  the  three 
portraits  reproduced  in  an  exchange, 
I  should  say  that  they  are  equal  to 
anything  that  could  have  been  pro- 
duced in  daylight. 

^*         ^^         ^^ 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are  think- 
ing of  a  trip  across  the  water  should 
try  to  arrange  so  as  to  be  in  South- 
ampton in  July,  to  attend  the  British 
Convention.  In  addition  to  having 
the  usual  "good  time,"  they  will  find 
much  of  unusual  interest.  Sir  W. 
dc  W.  Abney  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  be  there,  and  he  will  have 
much  to  say  on  the  three-color  meth- 
ods, which  is  intended  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  objects  of  the  meeting. 
The  Brothers  Lumiere  are  expected 
to  demonstrate  their  colored  starch 
single  exposure  method,  and  alto- 
gether it  will  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting: of  all  that  have  been  held. 
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NOTES 


Lanterx  Slides.  —  Photography 
has  been  having  one  of  its  usual  com- 
petitions in  lantern  slides,  and  at  the 
end  the  judge  occupies  a  whole  page 
in  telling  what  he  thinks  about  the 
slides.  He  begins  by  saying  that  "this 
competition  proved  a  severe  disap- 
pointment," giving  many  reasons  why 
it  had  been  so ;  but  the  following  two 
paragraphs  are  so  like  what  we  have 
again  and  again  said  that  we  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  them. 

"Some  were  so  crude,  and  so  in- 
creased in  vileness  by  the  opacity  of 
the  shadows,  as  to  be  positively  pain- 
ful. The  essential  conditions  for  a 
perfect  slide  are :  first,  absolute  trans- 
parence in  the  deepest  shadows — no 
approach  to  opacity  must  be  tolerated 
anywhere;  secondly,  pure  and  good 
color,  preferably  of  a  brown-black; 
all  fancy  colors  must  be  anathema, 
whether  got  by  toning,  or  by  that  rank- 
est of  heresies,  the  production  of  color, 
or  'warm'  tones,  by  deliberate  over- 
exposure and  big  doses  of  restrainer. 
Trying  for  color  as  color  is  sure  to 
kill  perfection  of  gradation,  of  purity, 
of  transparence.  As  an  example  of 
this  last,  get  a  Woodbury  slide,  such 
as  George  Smith,  of  Sciopticon  fame, 
used  to  make ;  the  deposit  in  this  is 
pure  lamp  black,  and  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  thin  film  of  it  is  requisite  for 
the  fullest  densitv  and  richness,  no 
chemically-obtained  deposit  quite 
equals  it  for  purity,  delicacy,  or  vigor. 
If  color  as  color  is  imperative,  it  is  best 
obtained  in  the  Woodbury  fashion, 
but  that  is,  of  course,  hopeless  for  the 
amateur. 

"It  continually  confronts  one  in  lan- 
tern   .«Hde    instructions    that    playing 


with  the  developer  will  save  a  much 
or  slightly  over-exposed  slide;  more 
restrainer  or  less  alkali;  or  putting 
into  a  specially-compounded  solution 
on  any  signs  of  the  image  coming  up 
too  fast!  Do  such  advisers  reallv 
know  what  fine  color,  or  gradation, 
or  transparence,  or  density  means  in 
a  slide?  It  must  be  understood  by  the 
serious  worker  that  the  perfect  slide 
comes  only  from  a  perfect  exposure, 
with  a  normal  and  constant  developer, 
and  the  development  stopped  at  the 
precise  moment  for  full  density  with- 
out opacity.  Pyro  is  the  safest  de- 
veloper, as  it  necessitates  a  fresh  dose 
for  each  plate ;  its  color  is  always  fine 
(on  the  screen  though  not  so  much 
so  in  the  hand)  if  it  is  rightly  com- 
pounded; and  it  is  more  amenable  to 
reduction,  if  over  dense,  thus  giving 
less  injury  to  color  than  with  most 
other  developers.  Intensification 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  almost  always 
injures  color." 

Referring  to  the  observations  of 
the  judge,  Mr.  Evans,  the  editor  has 
the  following  to  say,  with  some  of 
which  our  readers  know  we  do  not 
agree : 

"The  reason  suggested  by  the  judge 
for  the  poorness  of  quality  of  the 
lantern  slides  in  the  recent  competi- 
tion was,  as  most  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  that  the  period  of  notice 
of  the  competition  was  that  when  day- 
light is  at  its  poorest,  and  therefore 
that  the  majority  of  the  slides  were 
made  by  contact.  It  will  be  seen  that 
such  an  explanation  takes  it  for 
granted  that  contact  slides  are  inferior 
to  those  made  bv  reduction,  and, 
though    some    would   dispute    it,    our 
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own  opinion  agrees  in  this  with  that 
of  Mr.  Evans.  In  fact,  those  who  see 
many  sHdes  by  many  different  work- 
ers are  ahnost  compelled  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  There  is  more 
than  one  reason  w^hy  this  should  be  so. 
First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  lantern 
slides  that  are  made  bv  contact  at  all 
are  made  from  quarter-plate  nega- 
tives. This  means  that  either  the  pho- 
tographer wasted  a  full  half  of  his 
plate  on  parts  of  the  subject  that  he 
did  not  want  or  else  that  he  is  content 
to  make  a  slide  which  does  not  repre- 
sent the  subject  as  he  selected  and 
arranged  it,  but  merely  a  portion  of 
that  subject.  This  in  itself  is  reason 
enough  for  the  general  inferiority  of 
contact  slides  to  those  made  bv  re- 
duction.  Rut  there  are  others.  The 
contact  method  is  particularly  likely 
to  give  rise  to  minute  spots  and  pin- 
holes from  particles  of  dust  between 
the  negative  and  lantern  plate.  That 
control  of  which  Mr.  Wild  wrote  re- 
cently in  our  columns  (Photography, 
December  12th,  1905,  page  471)  is  im- 
possible when  slides  are  made  bv  con- 
tact.  Moreover,  the  definition  is  not 
so  good  as  it  can  easily  be  made  when 
reducing  in  the  camera,  or  even  when 
copying  same  size.  There  is  another 
and  a  very  important  reason  for  pre- 
ferring camera  copying  to  contact 
printing,  and  that  is  that  very  many 
negatives  to-day  are  thinner  than  they 
should  be.  Now,  a  negative  that  is 
copied  by  means  of  a  lens  gives  a 
much  stronger  picture  than  when  it 
is  copied  or  printed  in  a  printing 
frame.  The  cause  for  this  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Abney, 
while  "Ladbroke  Grove"  in  Photogra- 
phy for  January  31st,  1905  (page 
170),  gave  a  description  of  his  method 


of  getting  plucky  bromide  prints  from 
negatives  that  were  far  too  thin  for 
printing  in  the  ordinary  way  by  mak- 
ing the  prints  in  a  camera.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  we  are  enlarging 
we  can  get  much  stronger  contrasts 
in  the  enlargement  than  when  the  same 
negative  is  printed  by  contact.  This 
applies  with  equal  force  to  lantern 
slide  making,  and  the  photographer 
who  makes  by  contact  from  thin  neg- 
atives cannot  hope  to  get  such  good 
results  as  if  he  made  them  in  the  cam- 
era, or,  if  he  wall,  by  means  of  the  en- 
larging lantern.  Finally,  there  is  the 
fact  that  making  by  contact  is  less 
trouble,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
automaticallv  sorts  out  the  slide  mak- 
ers  into  the  painstaking  and  the  other- 
wise, and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  average  slide  of  the  latter 
class  of  worker  is  as  high  as  that  of 
the  former." 


Washing  Prints. — We  have  often 
said  that  proper  fixing  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  proper  washing  of 
prints,  but  a  reader,  referring  to  that, 
says  "proper  w'ashing  should  be  im- 
portant, too,"  and  asks  how  long  he 
should  wash  a  batch  of  prints  to  be 
sure  that  he  is  safe.  As  the  answer 
is  of  more  general  interest  than  those 
to  most  of  the  questions,  w^e  place  it 
here,  rather  than  in  the  "Answers" 
column.  A  thoroughly  efficient  meth- 
od of  washing  prints  is  to  have  two 
trays  at  least  a  size  larger  than  the 
prints  to  be  washed,  fill  both  with 
water,  and  place  the  prints,  face  down, 
one  by  one  into  one  of  them.  Suppose 
there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  prints, 
bv  the  time  thev  are  all  in  the  first  trav 
}ou  may  begin  to  place  them  one  by 
one.  bcgijniing  at  the  bottom,  in  the 
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second  tray.  Repeat  the  process  from 
tray  to  tray  until  tliey  liave  had  eight 
changes  of  water,  withdrawing  them 
each  time  from  the  bottom,  and  then 
hang  them  up  to  dry,  and  you  may 
have  perfect  confidence  that  they  have 
been  sufficiently  washed.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  your  leaving 
them  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes  be- 


tween each  transference,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  least  necessary. 

TiiF.  Nkw  Lumiere  Direct  Color 
Prockss.— We  have  already  noticed 
this  rather  startling  method  of  produc- 
ing photographs  in  the  colors  of  nat- 
ure, but  it  then  seemed  to  us  nothing 
more  than  a  curiosity,  something  like 
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a  lecture  experiment  that  could  be 
done  in  the  laboratory  but  never  out- 
side. From  the  following,  however, 
which  we  clip  from  The  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography,  it  seems  to  take 
on  a  different  aspect,  and  if  the  Lu- 
mieres  will  place  the  plates  on  the 
market  we  can  easily  see  that  color 
photography  will  become  as  common 
as  photography  in  monotone.  Of 
course,  the  preparation  of  the  plates, 
in  the  meantime  at  least,  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  amateur  and  far  more 
so  for  the  professional,  but  greater 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  \and 
we  are  sanguine  enough*  to  believe 
that  before  long  they  will  be  on  the 
market,  and  as  soon  as  that  takes  place 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
pictures  in  the  true  natural  colors,  or 
no  more  difficulty  than  there  is  in 
making  lantern  slides. 

"As  regards  the  Lumiere  process, 
we  have  quite  another  thing.  In  one 
word,  we  have  the  three-color  repro- 
duction of  colors,  but  with  one  ex- 
posure and  on  one  and  the  same  sen- 
sitive plate.  On  a  journey  to  Lyons 
at  the  end  of  ^^ay  last  year,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  see  MM.  Lumiere,  and  they 
were  good  enough  to  show  me  the 
results  of  their  first  trials.  I  admired 
stereoscopic  views,  lantern  slides,  also 
13  by  18  cm.  transparencies  viewed 
directly  by  looking  through  them.  My 
impressions  were  such  as  cannot  be 
expressed  except  by  superlatives.  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  such  a  be- 
witching spectacle  of  pictures  so 
sharp,  true  to  color,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  striking. 

"Evidently  we  have  here  actually 
the  process  of  the  future  for  every- 
body. That  everv  reader  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Journal  may  know  what  this  pro- 
cess is,  it  will  be  as  well  to  recapitu- 


late its  principles.  By  the  aid  of  the 
minute  grains  of  potato  starch,  suit- 
ably separated,  and  colored  red,  or- 
ange, violet  and  green,  MM.  Lumiere 
have  produced  on  one  plate  a  multi- 
ple screen.  The  colored  starch  grains 
are  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
so  that  there  are  from  40  to  50  grains 
to  the  millimetre.  The  result  is  that 
one  has  a  plate  covered  with  an  infinity 
of  trichromatic  color  filters. 

"If  on  a  plate  thus  prepared  the 
.  white  interstices  be  covered  with  a 
black  powder  and  the  film  be  then  in- 
-^ijated  by  a  convenient  varnish  of 
tltt  Necessary  refractive  index,  and  if 
an  Emulsion,  as  free  from  grain  as 
possible,  be  then  coated,  nothing  more 
is  required  to  obtain  an  image  in  col- 
ors than  to  place  this  plate  in  the  dark 
slide  in  the  camera,  with  its  glass  to 
the  lens,  and  to  expose  and  develop 
as  usual.  This  development,  however, 
must  be  supplemented  by* a  reversal 
of  the  image,  the  negative  must  be 
converted  into  a  positive,  and  one  then 
has  a  polychrome  image  which  renders 
absolutely  the  true  tints  of  the  orig- 
inal. I  was  absolutely  astounded  at 
the  numerous  results  which  were 
shown  me.  One  must  necessarily  con- 
sider the  extreme  delicacv  of  manufac- 
turing  such  a  plate.  These  plates  with 
multiple  screens  evidently  constitute 
a  difficulty,  the  industrial  solution  of 
which  would  appear  to  us  to  be  in- 
sumiountable;  if  it  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  investigators  as  wise  as  they 
are  ingenious.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced— time  will  prove  the  truth  of 
my  prediction — that  they  will  be  over- 
come, and  that  MM.  Lumiere  are 
equally  confident  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  thev  had  undertaken  the  construe  • 
tion  of  a  special  factory  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  plates. 
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"By  this  process  we  should  have  pic- 
tures which  could  only  be  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  or  projected  by 
means  of  a  lantern,  or  seen  in  the  stere- 
oscope. But  we  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  MM.  Lumiere  discover  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  color  photographs 
first  taken  could  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. 

"Leon  Vidal.'' 


Three-Color  Gum  Prints.^ — Very 
beautiful  colored  gum  prints  have 
from  time  to  time  been  exhibited  and 
many  have  tried  but  few  have  reached 
the  desired  quality,  although  it  has 
been  known  that  they  were  produced 
from  one  negative  by  three  printings. 
The  following,  which  we  clip  from 
The  Photographic  News,  will  help  the 
many  who  we  know  are  earnest Iv 
desirous  of  success: 

*'The  negative  must  betaken  through 
a  deep  yellow  screen  on  an  orthochro- 
matic,  or  preferably  a  panchromatic, 
plate.  Development,  etc.,  is  as  usual. 
The  printing  is  in  three  stages,  but 
from  the  one  negative :  the  first  gives 
the  deepest  shadows,  the  second  gives 
the  delicate  blue  shadows  in  the  snow, 
and  the  third  adds  to  the  shadows. 
The  first  color  is  composed  of  one  part 
of  blue-black,  two  parts  of  indigo,  and 
one  part  of  dark  alizarine  lake.  The 
gum  solution  is  a  2^/2  per  cent. — that 
is,  practically,  12^2  grains  of  gum  ara- 
ble to  I  oz.  of  water.  To  the  above 
four  parts  of  dry  color  are  added  five 
parts  of  gum  solution,  and  ten  parts 
of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate.  This  mixture  is 
now  to  be  tested  for  strength,  and  it 
should  be  painted  over  printed  matter : 
if  the  printed  letters  can  be  easily  read 
through  the  colored  film,  it  is  right; 
if  not.  more  water  must  be  added  till 


the  desired  result  is  obtained.  Either 
smooth  or  rough  paper  must  be  coat- 
ed somewhat  thinly  with  this  mixture, 
and  quickly  dried  and  somewhat  un- 
der-exposed, or  else  developed  longer 
than  usual,  so  that  only  the  shadows 
remain  on  the  paper.  The  print  must 
now  be  dried ;  then  the  print  must  be 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  indigo,  gum 
arabic,  and  bichromate,'  of  exactly  half 
the  strength  of  the  first  solution,  and 
again  quickly  dried,  and  the  print 
again  exposed  under  the  original  neg- 
ative, care  being  taken,  of  course,  to 
ensure  registration.  The  exposure 
must  be  fairly  full,  and  development 
only  be  carried  on  till  the  highest 
lights  are  snow-white,  and  the  print 
again  dried.  Again  the  print  is  coated 
with  a  sensitive  mixture,  consisting  of 
equal  quantities  of  bone  black,  gold 
ochre,  and  burnt  sienna,  which,  with 
the  gum  and  bichromates,  must  be  half 
as  thick  again  as  the  first  mixture. 
The  print  must  be  again  exposed  under 
the  negative,  and  the  development  con- 
tinued till  this  last  pigment  is  left  only 
on  the  deepest  shadows.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  not  an  easy  process,  but  it 
also  obviously  lays  itself  open  to  con- 
siderable individualitv  of  treatment." 


The  "Amauto/'  A  Self-Develop- 
ing Plate. — Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  a  plate  that  carried 
on  or  in  itself  the  necessary  develop- 
ing material,  but  none,  so  far,  have 
met  with  anything  like  popularity. 
Quite  recently  we  noticed  another  at- 
tempt, by  a  German,  we  think — a  pat- 
ent taken  out  for  the  same  thing — but, 
of  course,  it  could  not  be  valid,  the 
thing  having  been  too  often  tried  and 
published.  Xow  comes  the  Ilford 
Company,  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
plate   that,    judging    from   what    The 
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Photographic  News  says  about  it,  is 
sure  to  become  popular  and  to  supply 
"a  long-felt  want."  And  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "what  has  been  done  can  be 
done/'  plate  makers  here  will  not  be 


long  in  following  the  good  example » 
so  we  reproduce  the  appreciative  no- 
tice of  The  News  by  way  of  encour- 
agement. It  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 


THE  SIX  DECADES  OF   PHOTOGRAPHY, 


By  a.  O.  Scott. 


I  have  chosen  the  above  title  to  sav 

• 

that  there  are  still  a  few  who  have 
lived  through  and  practiced  photog- 
raphy in  all  its  changes  and  to  wish 
that  some  one  of  them  would  give 
us,  especially  those  of  us  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  earlier  half  of 
them,  some  idea  of  the  then  and  now 
of  the  art,  both  with  a  big  and  a  lit- 
tle A. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  fash- 
ion of  the  magazines,  either  at  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  each  year,  to 
say  that  while  slight  improvements 
have  been  made  in  various  directions, 
nothing  of  real  importance  has  oc- 
curred, and  that  so  far  as  real  prog- 
ress is  concerned  photography  may 
be  said  to  have  for  years  been  in 
status  quo.  But  that  can  only  be  said 
in  a  certain  sense,  as  there  surely  is  a 
*'great  gulf  fixed"  between  the  man 
who  in  the  earlier  decades  went  to 
the  field  with  something  like  half  a 
ton  of  necessary  apparatus  and  the 
man  of  to-day  who  makes  the  same 
picture  with  nothing  larger  than  what 
he  can  carry  in  his  pocket,  and  on  the 
whole  makes  it  better. 

But  it  is  not  of  such  wide  decades 
that  I  now  want  to  write,  and  only 
of  a  single  change  that  has  occurred 
during,  say,  the  last  two.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth,  and  even  for  some 
part   of   the   sixth,   pictorial   photog- 


raphy was  said  and  believed  to  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  negative  and 
the  printing  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  one  part  that  might  be  in- 
trusted to  anyone.  Indeed,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  even  the  amateur 
to  select  a  dozen  or  so  of  negatives 
of  nearly  equal  density,  place  them  in 
as  many  printing  frames  out  at  a 
window  and  content  himself  with 
watching  one,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  when  it  was  sufficiently  printed 
all  the  rest  were  equally  so.  Or  if  the 
negatives  were  dense,  as  then  they 
generally  were,  and  the  amateur 
blessed  with  a  helpmate,  the  printing 
was  intrusted  to  her,  who  conducted 
it  in  the  same  way. 

Not  so  now.  The  negative  is  still 
the  means  to  the  end,  and,  so  far  as 
its  technique  is  concerned,  it  gets  even 
more  care  now  than  then;  but  im- 
portant as  it  is,  the  printing  has  come 
to  be  even  more  so.  In  nine'  cases 
out  of  ten  the  negative  is  small,  here 
generally  4x5  and  across  the  water 
31/4x4^4,  and  on  both  sides  often 
less;  the  one  thing  needful  being  a 
technique  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible; a  "straight  negative,"  as  per- 
fect in  every  respect  as  can  be  made 
by  the  most  perfect  anastigmat.  From 
this  the  amateur  whose  ambition  does 
not  soar  beyond  a  few  prints  may  con- 
tent himself  with  a  direct  bromide  en- 
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largenient  made  in  one  or  other  of 
the  various  ways,  but  he  who  aims  at 
honor  on  salon  walls  first  makes  an 
enlarged  negative,  sometimes  putting 
into  it.  more  or  less  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality, but  more  generally  leaving 
that  altogether  to  the  printing. 

The  printing,  once  of  the  least,  now 
of  the  most  importance,  is  done  in 
many  different  ways,  probably  the 
best  being  on  a  simple  board  such  as 
is  generally  used  for  drawings,  under 
a  heavy  plate  of  glass,  unless  the  en- 
larged negative  has  been  made  on  a 
plate  sufficiently  heavy.  On  such  a 
board  with  three  pins,  two  at  one  end 
and  one  at  the  other,  for  perfect  reg- 
istration of  both  paper  and  negative, 
the  print  may  be  removed  from  time 
to  time  either  to  watch  the  progress 
or  to  make  desired  alterations;  and 
the  printer  is  limited  only  by  his 
knowledge  or  ability  in  doing  any- 
thing he  likes  with  the  print. 

Printing  on  rough  or  smooth  paper, 
with  or  without  a  medium  between 
it  and  the  negative;  shading  lights 
that  print  too  high;  or  printing  in 
parts  from  various  negatives  are  all 
within  the  compass  of  even  the  abilities 
of  an  ordinary  amateur;  and  thus  the 
printing  from  being  the  least  has  be- 
come the  most  important  means  of 
giving  to  the  print  its  pictorial  quality 
and  infusing  into  it  more  or  less  of 
the  individuality  of  its  author. 

And  great  is  the  power  thus  given 
or  which  by  practice  may  be  acquired. 
It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  a 
recent  exhibition  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing British  salons,  three  pictures  were 
accepted  and  hung,  all  from  one  neg- 
ative with  smaller  parts  from  several 
others,  but  so  different  was  each 
from  the  others  that  not  even  the 
most  experienced  expert  could  have 


told  that  they  had  any  relation  to 
each  other.  They  were  practically 
combination  prints,  although  the  main 
parts  of  each  were  from  the  same 
negative;  but  the  skies,  the  lighting, 
and  even  the  composition  were  or 
seemed  different,  and  therefore  we 
may  well  say  that  not  the  negative 
but  the  printing  makes  the  pictures. 

All  this,  however,  applies  altogether 
or  at  least  mainly  to  the  pictorial  am- 
ateur, as,  to  the  professional  portrait- 
ist in  his  studio,  the  negative,  when  it 
has  come  from  the  hands  of  the  re- 
toucher, is  still  the  great  means  to  the 
little  end;  that  is,  the  negative  is  all 
important,  while  the  printing  may  be 
left  to  the  hands  of  anyone,  in  some 
of  the  smaller  studios  the  less  than 
half-educated  girl.  But  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  that.  The  amateur 
works  to  please  himself,  while  the  pro- 
fessional has  his  bread  to  make,  and 
to  do  that  with  success  must  please 
his  employers.  The  time  may  come 
when  they,  too,  shall  want  something 
more  artistic  than  they  get  now,  but 
until  then  he  is  right  in  suiting  his 
wares  to  the  buyers. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  the 
amateur  aiming  at  the  pictorial,  make 
the  best  negative  you  can,  and  with 
the  modern  appliances  nothing  can 
be  easier  or  simpler,  but  first  learn 
how  to  print.  Realize  that  the  print- 
ing is  where  the  art  with  the  big  A 
comes  in  as  well  as  the  individuality, 
and  that  on  these  two  depends  the 
height  in  artistic  photography  to 
which  you  may  expect  to  reach.  And 
you  have  great  encouragement  in 
your  endeavors.  Art  in  photography 
is  far  from  new,  although  the  way  to 
reach  it  is  easier.  You  may  not  do 
better  than  many  who  have  gone  long 
before — Hill,  Fenton,  Lytte,  and  a  host 
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of  others  even  in  the  earlier  decades; 
but  your  way  is  much  easier.  They 
were  burdened  with  much,  both  of  ap- 
paratus and  material,  and  all  had  to  be 
done  in  a  hurrv  in  the  field,  while  vou 
may  do  all  the  outside  work  during  a 
walk  with  nothing  more  than  you  can 
carry  in  your  pocket,  making  all  that 


is  pictorial  and  individual  quietly  at 
home  with  apparatus  constructed  by 
vourself  and  with  material  amenable 
to  every  wish  to  an  extent  that  they 
never  even  dreamt  of.  Learn,  then, 
to  print,  as  on  it  depends  all  or  al- 
most all  that  is  known  as  pictorial 
photography. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  SUMMER  CAMPAIGN. 

By  Dr.  John  Xicol. 


By  the  time  this  reaches  the  eye  of 
my  readers,  the  time  for  Winter  work 
will  have  almost  gone,  and  they  will 
be  beginning  to  think  of  preparation 
for  their  Summer  campaign ;  prepara- 
tion that  to  me  seems  naturally  to 
divide  itsejf  into  three  heads :  a,  House- 
cleaning  ;  b,  Decision  as  to  the  branch 
of  photography  to  be  followed;  and 
c,  What  apparatus,  if  any,  and  ma- 
terial will  be  required  for  that  work. 

House-cleaning  to  all  but  the  most 
systematic  man  or  woman  will  be 
found  a  very  necessary,  though,  as 
usual,  a  very  disagreeable  operation. 
The  dark  room,  even  of  the  man  who 
did  much  Winter  work,  will  need  over- 
hauling, but  by  putting  "a  stiff  back 
to  a  stey  brae,"  it  will  be  found  easier 
than  at  first  sight  it  looked.  The  con- 
tents of  every  shelf  should  be  removed, 
outside  the  room,  if  possible ;  and  the 
good  soul  who  does  the  chores,  be 
it  man  or  woman,  induced  to  wash 
everything  from  floor  to  ceiling,  so 
that  when  dry  there  shall  not  be  the 
dust  of  hypo  or  anything  else  that  was 
wont  to  do  so  much  unaccountable 
damage  to  the  best  negatives — dam- 
age that  never  could  be  accounted  for. 
Then  comes  the  first  important  work 
of  tlie  year — what  shall  be  replaced 
on  the  shelves? 


H  a  "stiff  back"  was  necessary  for 
the  cleaning,  "a  stout  heart"  is  re- 
quired for  the  replacing  of  what  was 
temporarily  removed,  as  only  what  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  immediately 
wanted  should  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  or  elsewhere  in  the  room.  And 
only  those  who  have  come  through 
such  a  turnover  know  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  comes  under 
that  head. 

For  a  year  at  least,  and  probably 
for  two  or  three,  articles  by  the  dozen, 
and  material  in  bottles,  boxes  and 
papers  have  been  pushed  away  here 
and  there,  partly  used  and  not  likely 
ever  to  be  wanted  again,  but  kept  on 
the  principle  that  "keep  a  thing  seven 
years  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it" — 
that  it  may  be  wanted  some  dav,  and 
then  forgotten.  Among  them  are 
some  bottles  not  labeled  and  some  that 
once  were,  but  whose  labels  have 
dropped  off;  boxes  of  plates  acci- 
dentally fogged,  and  to  be  restored 
to  use  when  the  leisure  comes,  etc., 
not  one  of  which  should  find  a 
place  in  the  dark  room,  nor,  indeed, 
anywhere  else  but  the  dust  bin  if  one 
is  as  sensible  as  he  should  be.  The 
only  exception,  if  he  is  economical, 
may  he  inade  in  favor  of  the  bottles, 
or  of  such  as  mav  be  easilv  cleaned. 
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as  they  may  come  handy  for  many 
purposes.  To  those  who  have  never 
made  such  a  cleaning  out  the  effect 
will  be  a  revelation.  The  comfort  of 
everything  in  its  place  and  nothing 
that  is  not  immediately  required  has 
changed  not  only  the  appearance  of 
the  room,  but  makes  him  feel  as  if 
all  old  things  had  passed  away,  and 
with  them  his  troubles  and  difficulties, 
and  that  all  things  had  become  new, 
and  with  it  the  desire  to  get  to  work 
at  once,  assured  of  the  success  that 
formerly  he  had  only  hoped  for. 

One  thing  more  remains  for  the 
completion  of  the  dark-room — ^to 
make  sure  that  the  light  continues 
safe.  Where  only  ruby  or  other 
safe  glass  obtains,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  change  has  taken 
place ;  but  w-here  it  has  been  re- 
enforced  by  one  or  more  sheets  of 
paper,  the  chances  are  that  they  must 
be  renewed.  Where  media  other  than 
glass  have  been  in  use,  it  may  equally 
be  taken  for  granted  that  they  must 
be  replaced.  Before  leaving  the  dark 
room,  I  should  like  to  say  that  most 
amateurs  work  with  too  little  light, 
especially  those — and  they  include 
almost  all — who  employ  one  or  other 
of  the  lamps  on  the  market.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  artificial  light  is 
used,  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
making  of  a  home-made  lantern.  One 
T  have  had  in  constant  use  for  over 
twenty  years  was  a  wooden  box  which 
cost  ten  cents — not  to  the  grocer  who 
gave  it,  but  to  his  boy  for  bringing  it 
home.  Its  size,  roughly,  is  about 
twenty-two  by  fourteen  by  twelve 
inches.  I  first  secured  a  good  kero- 
sene lamp  with  a  one-inch  wick,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box  cut  an  open- 
ing ten  inches  square,  so  that  the  flame 
should  be  about  opposite  its  centre.    On 


sides  and  bottom  of  this  opening  were 
fastened  pieces  of  wood  with  three 
grooves,  one  for  ground  glass,  one  for 
ruby,  a  plate  of  the  "copper"  variety, 
which  I  was  fortunate  to  get  in 
Chicago,  and  one  for  a  plate  of  pretty 
deep  orange.  The  cover,  which  is  now 
the  back,  was  hinged,  the  whole  placed 
on  four  legs  two  inches  high,  and  in 
the  bottom,  which  is  an  end  of  the  box, 
a  number  of  one-inch  holes  were 
drilled  to  secure  ventilation.  A  tin- 
smith made  a  chimney  fitted  to  slide 
tightly  through  a  hole  in  the  top  and 
come  down  to  be  just  over  the  chimney 
of  the  lamp,  and  bent  twice  at  right 
angles  in  the  usual  way.  This  sliding 
chimney  I  consider  a  very  great  im- 
provement on  the  ordinary  way,  in 
which  it  just  enters  at  the  top,  as  it 
prevents  both  smoke,  if  there  should 
be  any,  and  heat  from  lodging  in  the 
box,  making  it  very  hot  and  smoking 
the  colored  glass.  I  rarely  employ 
anything  but  the  ground  glass,  for  its 
diffusing  effect,  and  the  ruby,  but  even 
with  the  orange  added  I  can  read  fine 
print  within  some  feet  of  the  lamp, 
and  every  part  of  my  ten  by  eight  foot 
room  is  sufficiently  light  to  enable  me 
to  easily  find  anything  I  want. 

The  next  consideration  is  as  to 
what  branch  of  photography  shall  be 
mainly  followed  during  the  season.  I 
am  not  writing  to  those  who  are  merely 
'^button  pressers,"  it  being  of  little 
consequence  what  they  do,  snapping 
at  everything  that  takes  their  fancy, 
something  on  the  "Jack  of  all  trades" 
system,  and  getting  little  good  of  any- 
thing or  style ;  but  to  the  more  serious 
photographers,  who  want  to  make 
either  pictures  or  records  and  those 
with  an  intelligent  apprehension. 
Specialization  is  now  the  order  of  the 
dav  for  all  wlio  ann  at  reaching  the 
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top ;  not  that  such  may  not,  when  op- 
portunity offers,  make  an  exposure  on 
what  to  them  may  be  a  side  line;  but 
they  should  have  one  branch  or  phase, 
and  it  matters  little  which,  to  which 
most  of  their  attention  is  devoted. 
What  this  may  be  I  shall  not  waste 
space  in  suggesting,  as  other  causes 
than  mere  liking  or  desire  often  have 
the  greater  influence  in  the  making  of 
the  selection.  Nor  does  the  photog- 
rapher to  whom  I  now  refer  need  it; 
he  knows  as  much  if  not  more  than  do 
I  of  this  subject.  Therefore  all  I 
need  say  now  is  specialize,  and  aim 
high. 

The  last  of  the  trinity  of  preparatory 
work  is  that  of  the  apparatus,  the 
selection  of  which  is  considerably  sim- 
plified by  the  specializing,  as  he  that 
aims  at  everything  will  surely  find  that 
to  do  it  at  its  best  often  requires  some- 
thing more  especially  suited 'for  one 
thing  than  anbther. 

Take,  for  instance,  pictorial  land- 
scape, including  seascape.  For  that, 
hardly  any  photographer  now  thinks 
of  a  large  camera  with  all  it  means. 
Small  negatives  for  future  enlarge- 
ment are  almost  universal;  nor  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  for  such  to  make 
t!ie  print  from  more  than  one  negative. 
I  do  not  know  whether  all  pictorialists 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  such 
negatives  should  be  not  only  what  is 
generally  understood  as  "straight 
photography,"  but  that  they  should 
also  be  as  near  to  technical  perfection 
as  possible,  trusting  to  the  printing  for 
the  introduction  of  individuality  and 
pictorial  effect.  From  that  it  follows 
that  the  lens  should  be  of  the  best ;  but 
as  the  image  on  a  4  x  5  plate  or  film 
need  not  be  larger  than  3  x  4,  an  anas- 
tigmat  of  six  inches  focus  will  be 
found  a  not  very  costly  affair.    Of  the 


camera  I  need  say  nothing,  as  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  taste,  except  that 
whatever  it  may  be,  a  tripod  with  the 
necessary  screws  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
There  are  some  subjects  that  under 
certain  conditions  may  be  properly  ex- 
posed by  the  camera  in  hand,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between  with 
those  who  aim  at  the  perfect  technique 
which  I  consider  necessarv. 

The  class  of  negatives,  both  as  to 
quality  and  size,  best  suited  for  enlarg- 
ing, is  also  best  suited  for  lantern 
slides;  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
slide  makers  are  on  the  increase,  as 
there  is  no  photographic  production, 
in  my  opinion,  wiiich  is  more  beautiful 
or  from  which  more  pleasure  can  be 
given  and  derived. 

But  simple  and  advantageous  as  en- 
largements are,  I  know  that  some, 
even  of  those  who  aim  at  the  pictorial, 
do  not  care  to  take  even  that  little 
additional  trouble,  and  are  content  to 
do  the  best  they  can  on  a  plate  five 
by  seven  or  so,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  good  picture  even  of 
that  size  is  a  beautiful  thing.  To  him 
who  so  thinks,  and  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  good  rectilinear  lens  of 
not  less  than  between  nine  and  ten 
inches  focal  length,  nothing  better  is 
needed ;  indeed,  there  are  those,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  who  think  that  for 
purely  pictorial  purposes,  with  some 
exceptions,  of  course,  the  R.  R.  has 
advantages  over  even  the  best  anastig- 
mat ;  who  think  that  a  round  field  may 
be  better  than  one  that  is  perfectly 
flat. 

Just  one  thing  more.  Few  will  now 
be  found  to  dispute  the  fact  that  cor- 
rect, or  at  least  sufficient,  exposure  is 
the  mainspring  of  perfect  photography ; 
and  while  I  still  maintain  that  some  can. 
by  instinct,  as  it  were,  always  feci  just 
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Avhat  the  exposure  should  be,  such 
instinct  requires  more  experience  than 
it  is  really  worth,  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  use  of  one  or  other  of 
the  exposure  meters,  especially  of 
those  which  are  also  actinometers. 
Not  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
to  give  just  the  time  indicated  by  the 
meter,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
various  photographers  prefer  various 
<legrees  of  exposure  and  justify  their 
X>reference  by  their  results.  As  a  case 
in  point,  I  generally  use  the  Wynne, 
wherever  I  have  a  doubt,  and  always 
give  an  exposure  of  about  25  per  cent, 
over  its  indicated  time.  My  advice 
then  is  to  employ  the  meter  and,  hav- 
ing discovered  its  relation  to  the  ex- 
posure you  prefer,  act  accordingly. 

Before  closing  what  may,  for  a 
time,  be  called  the  last  of  the  per- 
sonal articles  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  have  replied  to  the  invitation  on 
page  four  of  the  January  number,  and 


to  say  that  they  are  not  near  so  many 
as  I  should  like.  There  are  few 
workers  who  do  not  now  and  then 
come  across  an  experience  that  their 
co-readers  would  be  the  better  for 
knowing,  and  equally  few  who  have 
not  something  they  would  like  to  see 
treated  in  the  magazine.  Again  I  in- 
vite all  such  to  write  me  just  what 
they  think,  what  they  have  seen  or 
thought  they  have  seen  in  connection 
with  their  work,  and  what  subject  or 
subjects  they  would  like  to  see  treated 
in  the  magazine.  Let  me  have  any- 
thing from  a  postal  to  an  article  of 
a  thousand  words,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  ready  for  the  printer  or  needing 
to  be  altogether  recast,  boiled  down, 
or  put  into  more  or  less  correct  shape ; 
but  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  and  sign  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication, 
as  initials  or  nom  de  plume  will  do  as 
well. 


COPYING  WITH  A  READING   GLASS, 


By  James  Thomson. 


Some  time  ago  in  an  article  I  had 
occasion  to  mention  a  certain  home- 
made camera  that  has  been,  to  me,  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  as  well  as 
usefulness.  Since  the  publication  of 
that  article  I  have  been  in  receipt  of 
requests  for  fuller  particulars,  which, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  letter 
in  reply,  would  be  clearly  impossible. 
In  this  exigency  I  have  thought  I 
might  attempt  another  article,  where- 
in the  matter  could  be  rendered  in  a 
manner  so  plain  the  traditional  way- 
faring man  (or  woman,  either,  for 
that  matter)  need  not  err  in  the  un- 
<lerstanding  thereof. 


Special  Copying  Camera  with 
Ordinary  Reading  Glass.  —  The 
home-made  instrument  of  my  own 
fabrication  has  been  in  use  some  seven 
years,  being  the  second  of  the  kind  I 
have  made.  The  first  was  devised 
simply  out  of  curiosity  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  sort  of  picture  resulting 
from  the  use  of  a  cheaply  constructed 
lens,  such  as  a  reading  glass.  The 
results  were  surprisingly  good,  the 
work  comparing  favorably  with  that 
from  high  cost  objectives.  Tested,  as 
are  the  lenses  of  the  anastigmat  va- 
riety, mine  would,  indeed,  fail,  but  to 
please  normal  visions  the  outfit  meet*; 
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every  requireiiient.  Though  I  have 
the  choice  of  an  assortment  of  up-to- 
date  cameras  for  copying,  I  prefer 
my  own  rough  outfit,  because  of  ease 
in  operation,  for  one  thing.  There 
are  no  intricate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order,  while  the  resulting  image  is 
clean  and  sharp.  For  the  frame  of 
such  a  camera,  any  light-tight  box 
will  answer.  The  dimensions  of  mine 
are  lo  inches  long,  6  inches  wide  and 
/iv,  inches  high  outside.  The  side  "^4 
inch,  the  top  and  bottom  }  o  ^^^^^  stuff. 
There  are  neat  packing  boxes  to  be 
had  nowadays  at  any  grocery  that  will 
serve  the  purpose  admirably,  being 
smoi^th  and  neatly  machine  dove- 
tailed at  the  comers. 

The  camera  in  question  must  be  fur- 
nished for  focusing.  A  bellows,  of 
course,  is  the  thing,  providing  one  has 
sufficient  ingenuity  to  make  one.  but 
for  voars  I  did  excellent  work  with- 
out  one,  using  in  place  of  it  a  piece 
of  stvHit  black  rubber  cloth  lined  with 
dull  finish  black  sturf.  There  was  but 
.Mio  soain  in  this,  on  the  uuilor  side. 
It  was  care  fully  s::'ucd  and  rcir.t^^roed 
by  stitcb.ir.CT  on  tb.e  !v.achi!K\  In  six 
or  seven  years'  use  iv^  leak  b.as  de- 
velv^Hvl.  This  v!raw  was  rw  le  aS"i:t 
r.itx"  i  robes  lore,  sec  it  re!  a:  each  end 
bv  sr:a*!  tacks  a*.!  over  a'!  ^\ack  a  1- 


be  observed  lest  the  draw  sags,  thus- 
cutting  off  part  of  the  view. 

The  circular  diaphragm  which  car- 
ries the  stops  ranging  from,  say,  f/8 
to  f/64,  is  made  of  black  vulcanite,  a 
part  of  a  broken  slide  from  a  plate 
holder.  The  shutter,  which  operates 
vertically,  is  of  the  same  material. 
The  lens  employed  is  simply  a  two-inch 
reading  glass  with  the  handle  removed. 
It  is  protected  from  dust  by  enclosure 
in  a  flat  box,  fastened  to  the  front  board 
by  screws  at  the  corner.  The  ground 
glass  is  carried  on  a  movable  box, 
w^hich  slides  inside  the  camera,  so  we 
have  a  box  within  a  box. 

The  focus  of  the  lens  is  five  inches 
and  in  photographing  flowers  and 
fruit  full  size  this  box  is  pushed  for- 
ward until  the  correct  focus  is  ob- 
tained. In  copying  pictures  the  bel- 
lows or  draw  is  extended  and  the  in- 
side box  is  pushed  back  until  the 
ground  glass  is  but  three  inches  from 
the  rear  door.  The  door  in  the  top 
of  camera  is  made  in  two  parts,  hinged 
in  the  middle  and  at  one  end :  one  may 
thus  open  one-half  or  the  entire  door. 
The  draw   is   regidated  by  a  sliding- 
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board  running  in  grooves  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  by  this  contrivance  one 
may  expand  or  contract  the  draw  with- 
out, raising  the  head  from  under  the 
cloth,  a  most  convenient  feature 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  anv  cam- 
era  suitable  for  copying  that  can  be 
purchased  in  the  market.  The  slide 
moves  ^asily  and  without  hitch,  stop- 
ping exactly  when  wanted,  and  re- 
maining stationary  until  altered.  The 
circular  piece  carrying  the  aperture  is 
also  susceptible  of  arrangement  in  the 
same  convenient  manner  while  focus- 


ing. 


The  entire  box,  outside  and  in, 
should  be  treated  to  a  coat  of  dead 
black  stain,  such  as  lamp  black  mixed 
with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  or 
thin  shellac.  Some  of  the  shoe  polish- 
ing solution,  such  as  is  used  for  ladies' 
boots,  will  also  answer. 

Therd  has  been  no  attempt  made  at 
fine  work,  as  the  affair  was  intended 
strictlv  for  business,  and  answers  re- 
quirements  as  well  as  a  much  more 


expensive  outfit.  Although  portrait 
work  is  possible,  it  is  neither  desira- 
ble nor  advisable  to  attempt  it,  be- 
cause of  the  uncorrected  lens,  which 
necessitates  using  the  camera  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sitter, 
and  having  the  principal  object  in  the 
center  of  the  plate.  Using  it  in  this 
manner,  the  portrait  work  will  com- 
pare with  work  of  ordinary  inexpen- 
sive outfits.  Simply  for  experiment, 
excellent  results  have  been  had  wuth 
figure  subjects,  using  stop  16,  and  by 
employing  smaller  aperture  the  out- 
side lines  vary  but  little  from  the  per- 
pendicular, much  less  than  one  would 
imagine.  The  two-inch  lens  will  cover 
a  four  by  five  plate  to  the  corners,  but, 
of  course,  to  cover  a  five  bv  seven 
would  require  a  larger  size. 

By  employing  the  supplementary 
lenses  sold  for  use  with  the  ordinary 
camera  it  will 'be  possible  to  do  some 
classes  of  copying  and  enlarging,  but 
not  all  kinds  ;  for  instance,  flower  work 
or  enlarging  beyond  the  ordinary  lim- 
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its  of  a  long  draw.  With  the  uncor- 
rected lens,  such  as  a  reading  glass,  in 
order  to  get  depth  of  focus  and  sharp- 
ness over  the  entire  plate,  the  use  of 
the  small  stop  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Thus,  with  anything  larger  than  f/64 
there  will  be  a  quite  perceptible  falling 
off  in  the  sharpness  in  the  camera. 

The  accompanying  perspective 
sketches  and  detail  drawings  should 
supply  any  deficiency  in  the  above  de- 
scription. The  fundamental  ideas  are 
here  recorded,  leaving  it  to  individual 
preference  whether  the  final  result  be 
plain  or  ornate.  The  most  elementary 
box  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  most  elaborate,  providing  it  be 
light-proof. 

There  may  be  those  who  are  some- 
what sceptical  as  regards  the  cheap 
uncorrected  lens  filling  requirements. 
To  such  I  would  say,  test  it  for  your- 
self. It  is  true  that  the  image  we  see 
on  the  ground  glass  is  not  coincident 
with  the  real  focus,  but  at  small  aper- 
tures this  is  not  apparent.  By  employ- 
ing the  larger  aperture  the  fatflts 
would  be  quickly  developed. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  entire 


secret  of  success  is  in  the  use  of  the 
small  aperture,  but  with  that  there  is 
some  latitude  which  I  will  here  ex- 
plain :  Where  a  sharp  image  over  the 
entire  field,  even  into  the  comer  of  the 
plate,  is  essential,  f/64  or  even  smaller 
is  in  order.  But  where  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  plate,  say  the  center,  is  in- 
volved, such  as  in  a  vignetted  portrait, 
f/32  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  f/64. 

In  actual  practice  I  have  always 
done  copying  in  a  south  light,  while 
flowers  and  still  life  subjects  have  been 
reserved  for  a  northern  exposure. 
Furthermore  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
always  do  the  work  in  the  same  place, 
for  once  exposure  has  been  determined 
for  the  various  subjects  in  the  same 
location,  in  fact,  the  same  spot,  if  pos- 
sible, it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to 
take  a  picture. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
lay  down  any  definite  rule  as  to  time, 
there  being  so  many  unknown  and 
possible  factors  to  govern.  But  for 
those  that  are  entirely  new  to  the  game 
I  may  safely  give  a  hint  from  my  own 
experience  with  the  camera  which  is 
treated  of  in  this  article.     With  fast- 
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•est  plates,  photographing  flowers  other 
Ihan  orange  or  red,  and  unless  color 
value  plates  be  employed,  with  stop 
^64,  in  a  north  light  and  four  feet  from 
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the.  window,  expose  for  from  eight  to 
len  minutes. 

Presuming  that  we  are  copying  an 
•ordinary  average  photograph  with  not 
over-muddy  white  in  the  composition, 
say  a  four  by  five  print  for  a  negative 
•of  the  same  dimensions,  a  glossy  print 
in  black  and  white  or  toned  in  gold. 
AMth  fast  plates  some  eight  feet  away 
from  a  south  or  west  light,  and  with 
stop  64,  try  an  exposure  of  eight  min- 
xites. 

For  vignettes,  white  dresses  and 
snow  scenes,  where  there  is  a  consid- 
-erable  delicate  half-tone  and  no  deep 
•shadows,  two  minutes  will  be  ample. 


On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are 
deep  shadows  to  reckon  with,  and  a 
lot  of  fine  gradation  in  the  whites, 
always  give  full  exposure  in  behalf 
of  the  darks,  and  develop  for  the 
whites.  While  one  may  in  this  way 
get  a  rather  thin  negative,  there  is  in 
it  all  possible  detail,  and  to  gain  the 
necessary  opacity  we  simply  have  to 
intensify  to  the  required  degree. 

In  employing  the  camera  here  de- 
scribed we  may  want  to  get  a  greater 
magnification  than  the  lens  will  per- 
mit. By  simply  making  use  of  a  four- 
inch  reading  glass  pressed  up  close 
against  the  front  board  we  can  get 
quite  large  heads.  Carefully  center- 
ing the  reading  glass,  we  may  make  an 
arrangement  on  the  front  of  the  cam- 
era whereby  it  can  be  hung  by  the 
handle  and  attached  or  detached  in  a 
minute. 


DTTAiL   or    notlT    30ARD 


J( ALt   OF    •NCn { i 


"  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS." 


The  publication  of  the  article  on 
"^Spirit  Photographs"  was  practically 
^n  invitation  to  our  readers  to  give 
:their  ideas  on  the  solution  of  the  so- 


called  "mystery."  This  whole  num- 
ber  would  not  contain  all  the  com- 
munications received,  and  which  we 
must  decline  to  publish,  as  no  one  has 
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solved  the  problem.  We  will  close 
the  matter  by  saying  that  anyone  who 
links  the  supernatural  with  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  faces  or  forms 
in  negatives  or  prints  is  being  misled, 
or  is  a  humbug.  In  almost  any  sharply 
defined  landscape  photograph  it  is 
possible  to  discern  a  resemblance  to 
faces  and  forms  in  the  accidental 
position  of  •  lights  and  shadows. 
Double  expose  a  plate  and  "ghosts" 
can  be  called  forth  at  will,  as  in  the 
print  on  page  54  of  our  February 
issue,  or  in  those  sent  by  later  corre- 


spondents. Some  affirm  that  they 
made  no  double  exposure  and  do  not 
recognize  the  strange  faces.  Perhaps 
someone  else  monkeyed  with  the  cam- 
era or  the  box  of  plates,  or  it  may 
have  been  done  at  the  plate  factory. 
Plate  makers  have  been  known  to 
clean  and  use  old  negatives  for  re- 
coating.  If  the  original  film  was  not 
scrupulously  removed,  and  especially 
if  it  had  been  developed  with  pyro^ 
there  are  good' reasons  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  image  on  the 
second  development. 


OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 


The  editors  find  for  the  competition 
this  month  only  a  pair  of  new  prints 
and  a  dozen  left  over  from  or  sent  too 
late  for  last  month.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is  that  they  should  have 
been  sent  for  criticism  and  not  for 
prizes,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
well  rapped  in  that  case.  We  do  not 
feel  justified  in  awarding  any  prize, 
but  will  hold  the  prints  for  considera- 
tion next  month.     If  more  interest  is 


not  then  manifested,  we  shall  reluct- 
antly consider  the  advisability  of  sus- 
pending the  competitions  for  a  time 
until  our  readers  shall  have  time  to- 
make  some  prints.  Of  the  prints 
which  we  now  have  on  hand,  one  or 
two  are  by  well-known  photographers 
who  frequently  have  their  pictures 
hung  in  exhibitions.  *  We  fear  that 
these  pictures  w-ill  never  be  hung,  and 
if  they  are,  the  fact  will  not  be  a  credit 
either  to  the  makers  or  the  judges. 


FRIENDLY  CRITICISM. 


We  have  more  than  once  had  to  be- 
wail the  outcome  of  an  all  too  friendly 
criticism,  and  the  following,  which  we 
clip  from  The  Photographic  Times, 
will  show  that  we  are  not  the  only 
sufferers : 

Wc  recently  had  a  number  of  prints  sent 
us  for  criticism  and  reproduction  if  they 
were  found  up  to  our  standard.  We  re- 
turned them  with  a  fair  and  honest  criti- 
cism, stating  that  while  they  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  excellence,  the 
artistic  quality  was  wholly  lacking  and  that 


practically  every  rule  of  composition  had 
been  violated,  presumably  through  lack  of 
knowledge.  In  return  we  received  a  let- 
ter stating  that  while  the  maker  of  the 
photographs  could  understand  the  justice 
of  our  criticism,  he  could  not  understand 
why  a  local  photographer  of  some  repute 
had  informed  him  they  were  very  good  and 
thus  led  him  to  submit  them  to  us  for 
reproduction  with  such  disappointing  re- 
sults. 

^he.  truth  is  this:  Few  individuals  pos- 
sess the  courage,  even  when  they  have  the 
ability,  to  honestly  criticize  the  work  of  a 
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friend    or    acquaintance    through    fear    of 

liurting  their  feelings.     A  most  mistaken 

idea.     A  surgical  operation  does  not  offer 

^.11  the  delights  of  a  pink  tea,  but  usually 

has  a  much  more  wholesome  effect  on  the 

patient.     When   some   struggling  beginner 

in  search  of  information  shows  you  a  print 

with  the  foreground  out  of  focus  and  oc- 

-cupying  two-thirds  of  the  plate,  or  any  one 

of   a   dozen    similar   violations,   don't   say, 

"Old  man,  that's  great— fine,"  etc.,  but  tell 

him   honestly   just   where   he   is   in   error, 

and  why.    It  may  for  a  moment  "insult  his 

l>ride,"  but  from  that  moment  he  will  be- 

-gin  to  learn  and  to  avoid  making  the  same 

-errors   again,  and   will   be   a   much   better 

friend  to  you  than  if  you  let  him  find  out 

from   some   one   else   that  you   have   been 

jollying  him — he  will   feel  that  you  either 

■didn't  know  or  didn't  care,   and   in  either 

•case  down  you  go  a  peg  in  his  estimation. 


Some?  years  ago  we  knew  an  amateur 
photographer  who  exposed  plates  by  the 
case,  frankly  admitting  that  he  didn't  know 
when  he  did  have  a  good  thing;  fortunately 
he  did  not  depend  Upon  the  jollier,  but 
submitted  his  prints  to  a  crusty  old  artist 
acquaintance,  who  dissectefd  his  work  un- 
mercifully and  gave  him  many  an  unpleas- 
ant hour,  but  it  took,  and  with  each  bitter 
dose  came  the  beneficial  result,  and  to-day 
the  man  who  didn't  know,  but  wanted  to, 
does  know,  and  you  will  usually  find  his 
name  in  the  list  of  prize  winners.  Don't 
jolly,  be  honest,  help  where  and  when  you 
can. 

If  you  are  not  sure  you  are  right,  con- 
sult an  authority,  and  in  assisting  the 
stumbling,  halting  steps  of  your  beginner 
acquaintance,  you  will  not  only  truly  be  a 
help  to  him  but  will  unwittingly  be  a  help 
to  yourself. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  latent  image,  we  seem  no 
nearer  its  nature  than  ever.  While  we 
know-  that  few  of  our  readers  care 
to  trouble  themselves  about  it,  we  also 
know  that  there  are  a  few  who  would 
pladly  see  it  better  understood,  and 
are  always  interested  in  anything  that 
seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  that  much- 
desired  result.  We  therefore  repro- 
duce from  The  British  Jotirnal  of 
Photography  the  following  part  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  L.  &  P.  P.  A. 
by  A.  J.  Bull.  After  dealing  with  the 
chemical  theory  and  trying  to  show 
that  it  is  not  worthy  of  reception,  he 
continued  as  follows : 

CHEMICAL    AND     PHYSICAL    ACTIONS. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  what  may  be  called  respec- 
tively a  chemical  and  a  physical  change.  If 
a  compound  is  resolved  into  its  constituent 
parts  or  groups,  either  to  appear  as  such 
'Or  to  enter  into  fresh  combinations,  we  say 


a  chemical  change  has  occurred;  but  if  a 
substance,  an  elementary  one,  such  as  cop- 
per, for  instance,  changes  perhaps  its  elec- 
trical resistance,  we  speak  of  the  change  as 
physical.  But  we  know  that  no  distinct  line 
can  be  drawn  between  these  changes;  a 
different  disposal  of  the  constituents  of  a 
molecule  produces  the  different  physical 
properties  of  stereoisomers,  catalytic  actions 
cannot  always  be  explained  on  purely 
chemical  grounds,  allotropic  modifications  of 
any  element  possess  different  chemical  prop- 
erties, while  many  cases  occur  where  there 
is  reason  to  presume  the  existence  of  so- 
called  physical  compounds  between  mole- 
cules. 

These  thirgs  tend  to  show  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  chemical  and  a  physical 
change  may  sometimes  be  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  one.  and  that  many  changes  may 
occur  in  the  relationship  of  atoms  within 
the  molecule  without  any  dcfmite  chemical 
change  occurring.  It  is  possible,  that  the 
action  of  li^ht  on  silver  haloids  may  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  inter-molecular 
bonds,  an  action  which  in  the  limit  would 
result  in  a  breaking  up  of  the  molecu..^ — a 
chemical    decomposition.      We    know    that 
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electro-magnetic  radiation  prciiices  many 
physical  changes  which  are  repdiJy  detect- 
able, changes  of  crystalline  form,  of  elec- 
trical resistance  and  potential,  and  in  view 
of  such  phenomena  it  is  quite  conceivable, 
in  a  case  where  the  final  action  of  light  is 
the  production  of  a  chemical  change,  that 
before  this  point  was  reached  the  molecules 
would  have  been  changing  all  their  physical 
properties,  and  in  the  case  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  there  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  to  be  sufficient  internal 
molecular  friction  to  prevent  the  recovery 
of  the  substance  to  its  initial  state  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  exposure. 

MOLECULAR    PHENOMENA   AND   THE    LATENT 

IMAGE. 

From  the  details  of  purely  photographic 
phenomena  let  us  turn  to  briefly  survey  the 
wider  field  of  effects  which  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  properties  of  the  molecule. 
And  here  the  work  of  Professor  Bose  may 
be  cited,  for  he  has  furnished  the  first  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  identical  charac- 
ter of  all  molecular  phenomena,  an  identity 
that  many  had  previously  expected,  and 
which  further  work  will  probably  confirm 
as  details  are  gradually  unraveled.  Ex- 
pressed broadly,  the  generalization  is  that 
all  phenomena  which  are  dependent  on  the 
properties  of  the  molecule  obey  the  same 
general  laws. 

The  S-shaped  characteristic  curve  of  the 
photographic  plate  finds  its  parallel  in  all 
other  cases  that  have  been  worked  out,  as 
with  magnetic  induction  in  iron,  and  the 
electro-motive  changes  produced  by  me- 
chanical stimulus,  and  by  the  action  of 
light  Visual  luminosity,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  follows  a  similar  law.  Among 
molecular  phenomena  the  time  occupied  in 
recovering  to  the  initial  state  after  the  ces- 
sation of  an  applied  force  may  vary  within 
wide  limits.  With  some  Hertz  wave  re- 
ceivers it  may  be  less  than  one  second;  in 
magnetic  work  there  is  a  partial  recovery 
immediately  after  the  removjil  of  the  mag- 
netizing force,  but  complete  recovery  does 
not  take  place  without  assistance,  as  with 
the  usual  Hertz  wave  receivers.  In  Profes- 
sor Bose's  experiment?  on  the  electric  re- 
sponse to  mechanical  and  light  stimuli  re- 
covery was  generally  complete  in  from  one 
to   ten  minutes,   but   in   one  case  complete 


non-recovery  was  induced  by  the  action  of 
precipitated  calcium  exalate.  The  latent 
image  must  be  a  case  of  non-recovery  to  the 
normal  condition,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  certain  chemicals  (nitric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate,  for  instance),  destroy 
the  latent  image — i.  e.,  allow  the  plate  to 
recover  to  its  normal  state. 

Professor  Woods  has  found  that  latent 
images  produced  by  different  means  havd 
not  all  the  same  stability,  and  that  those 
which  produce  the  more  stable  effects  cant 
obliterate  the  others.  The  order  of  stability^ 
was  found  to  be  pressure,  X-rays,  a  brief 
light  exposure,  and  lastly,  most  stable  of 
all,  a  long  exposure  to  light  of  low  in- 
tensity. Professor  Woods  is  of  opinion 
that  these  facts  are  opposed  to  Dr.  Bose's 
suggestion  that  the  latent  image  may  be  a 
molecular  strain,  but  I  think  it  w^ould  be 
easier  to  argue  that  they  were  in  agreement 
with  it,  for  if  the  light  stress  produced  a 
physical  strain  between  the  molecular  con- 
stituents it  would  be  expected  that  this 
would  be  more  permanent  if  built  up  by 
long-continued  rhythmic  vibrations  than- 
when  irregular  stimuli  were  applied  as  with 
pressure. 

Reversal,  seen  in.  the  case  of  photography^ 
as  a  recurrent  dropping  of  the  density  airve 
with  long  exposure,  occurs  in  many  molecu- 
lar phenomena.  Continuous  exposure  of  a 
silver  plate  to  light,  or  continuous  mechani- 
cal stimulation  of  a  plant  or  metallic  wire,, 
causes  the  electro-motive  force  induced  to 
reach  a  maximum  and  then  decline,  while 
opposite  effects,  as  in  Hertz  wave  receivers, 
may  sometimes  be  produced  by  small  and 
large  stimuli.  In  connection  with  the  action 
of  such  chemicals  as  potassium  bromide  and 
sodium  carbonate  in  photography,  some  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Bose  are  interesting. 
He  found  that  the  electrical  responses  of 
metallic  wires  under  mechanical  stimulus 
were  affected  by  the  presence  of  these  re- 
agents; the  magnitude  of  the  responses  be- 
ing lowered  by  the  restrainer  potassium 
bromide,  and  enhanced  by  the  accelerator 
sodium  carbonate,  and  this  under  conditions 
that  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  chemi- 
cal action. 

A  point  of  importance  in  connection  witb 
the  action  of  potassium  bromide  is  that  it 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  chemicaf 
changes   taking  place   during   development^ 
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and,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  C. 
E.  K.  Mees  and  S.  E.  Sheppard,  develop- 
ment is,  under  some  conditions,  a  reversi- 
ble change,  negatives  being  bleached  by  a 
mixture  of  quinone  and  potassium  bromide, 
in  the  absence  of  alkali  or  alkali  sulphite. 
In  this  case  the  quinone  was  reduced  to 
quinol  and  the  metallic  silver  converted  to 
silver  bromide.  And  later  S.  E.  Sheppard 
has  obtained  the  condition  of  equilibrium, 
with  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
oxalates,  and  has  pointed  out  how  this  re- 
versibility may  account  for  the  induction 
period  observed  in  development  when 
bromide  is  present. 

The  ripening  of  photographic  emulsions 
is  a  point  of  great  interest  in  connection 
with  our  subject.  The  increased  sensitive- 
ness conferred  on  gelatine  emulsions  by  the 
application  of  heat  or  of  ammonia  is  a 
physical  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
silver  haloid,  which  finds  a  strict  parallel 
in  many  other  molecular  phenomena. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  de- 
crease of  magnetic  hysteresis  in  iron  by 
annealing,  and  the  increased  sensitiveness 
and  regularity  of  response  of  Hertz  wave 
receivers  conferred  by  gentle  heating  or  the 
application  of  ammonia.  Another  case 
where  these  two  agents  have  a  similar  effect 
is  in  Dr.  Bose's  experiments  on  the  electric 
response  6f  plants  and  metals  to  a  mechani- 
cal stimulus,  such  as  a  torsional  vibration. 
In  these  experiments  two  pieces  of  the 
same  metallic  wire  were  mounted  side  by 
side  in  water  and  connected  to  a  high  re- 
sistance galvanometer  through  a  megohm. 
Upon  giving  one  of  the  wires  a  torsional 
vibration  a  transitory  electro-motive  force 
was  produced.  Now  this  electro-motive 
variation  was  generally  small  and  irregular 
at  first,  but  by,  immersing  the  wires  in  hot 
water  for  a  short  time  and  "ripening,"  or 
to  employ  a  more  general  term,  annealing 
them,  the  responses  became  more  regular 
and  larger.  And,  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
more  interest  to  photographers,  exactly  the 
same  result  can  be  obtained  by  immersing 


the  wires   in  weak  ammonia,  from  which 
they  are  afterward  rinsed. 

Similar  phenomena  accompany  the  elec- 
tro-motive effect  produced  by  light  on  silver 
plates,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
effect  is  a  perfectly  general  one  among 
molecular  phenomena.  The  phenomenon  of 
ripening,  or  annealing,  would  appear  to  be 
most  probably  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  reduction  of  internal  molecular  friction. 
The  aggregation  of  silver  bromide  particles 
which  takes  place  during  the  ripening  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  the  change,  if, 
indeed,  the  increased  sensitiveness  was  not 
directly  due  to  the  aggregation.  This  ag- 
gregation, it  has  been  suggested,  is  due  in 
the  case  of  ripening  by  heat  to  the  solu- 
bility of  silver  bromide  in  potassium 
bromide  and  gelatine,  and  in  case  of  the 
use  of  ammonia  to  the  solubility  of  silver 
bromide  in  that  reagent.  With  either 
process  the  supposition  has  been  that  silver 
bromide  dissolved  from  the  emulsion  is 
reprecipitated  upon  the  remaining  particles. 
There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any 
sufficient  reasons  for  postulating  such  a 
process  as  solution  and  reprecipitation  to 
account  for  the  very  common  phenomenon 
of  the  aggregation  of  precipitated  particles 
into  larger  and  larger  masses,  which  usually 
proceeds  from  the  time  of  precipitation,  and 
which  is  accelerated  by  heating. 

Regarding  the  electron  theory  suggested 
by  Professor  Joly,  I  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  yet  sufficient  evidence  to  say  much  for  or 
against,  but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  nor 
even  improbable,  that  the  loss  of  electrons 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  changes  in  proper- 
ties, including  change  of  potential,  produced 
by  the  action  of  light  on  the  photographic 
plate. 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  me  express  the 
opinion  that,  until  much  more  definite  in- 
formation is  forthcoming,  we  must  reject  all 
the  chemical  theories  and  look  upon  the 
latent  image  as  a  physical  modification  of 
the  silver  haloid,  accepting  Dr.  Bose's  gen- 
eralization of  its  relation  to  molecular 
phenomena  and  reserving  judgment  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  change. 
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USEFUL  HINTS  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  is  generally  reckoned 
as  faciie  princeps  in  architectural  photogra- 
phy in  England,  if  not  in  Great  Britain,  and 
although  our  readers  have  not  the  grand 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  that  offer  themselves 
to  him,  the  following  hints  from  his  large 
experience  may  be  useful  in  many  ways 
even  here,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
privileged  to  cross  the  water.  They  are 
reproduced  from  The  Photographic  News. 

Always  avoid  a  symmetrical  arrangement, 
whether  of  a  general  view  or  of  a  detail, 

A  stricter  attention  to  technical  detail  is 
necessary  in  architectural  work  than  in 
landscape. 

Nine  out  of  ten  prints  of  architectural 
interiors  are  spoilt  by  insufficient  foreground 
being  shown. 

A  fairly  low  point  of  view  is  generally 
the  best,  as  it  prevents  the  appearance  of 
the  floor  nmning  uphill. 

An  immense  difference  may  be  made  in 
the  lighting  of  most  interiors  by  choosing 
the  right  time  of  day. 

Arrange  your  subject  on  the  plate  with 
the  lens  at  full  aperture,  then  stop  down  and 
focus  with  a  magnifier. 

Very  few  subjects  make  a  good  horizon- 
tal picture.  A  fairly  narrow  vertical  print 
gives  the  best  idea  of  height. 

Textures  should  be  accurately  rendered 
and  invested  with  pictorial  quality  by  skil- 
ful lighting.  Dirty  smudges  are  entirely 
out  of  place  in  this  class  of  work. 

Learn  to  cap  and  uncap  lens  quickly  with- 
out jarring  camera,  as  the  presence  of  other 
people  in  the  building  frequently  renders 
this  necessary  during  an  exposure. 

Use  the  best  lens  you  can  afford,  an  anas- 
tigmat  for  preference.  If  you  only  have 
one  lens,  the  most  useful  focal  length  is 
slightly  shorter  than  the  longest  side  of 
plate. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that 
large  masses  of  masonry  require  a  fair  ex- 
tent of  flooring  shown  beneath  them  in  or- 
der to  give  a  sense  of  support  and  balance. 

The  photographer  should  remember  that 
a  church  is  just  as  much  private  property 
as  a  man's  own  house,  and  that  he  is  allowed 
to  work  there,  as  a  favor,  and  not  as  a 
right. 


The  camera  should  be  rigid,  and  have 
room  for  a  liberal  rise  of  lens  or  front. 
The  following  rises  may  be  taken  as  a 
minimum :  Whole-plate,  two  and  a  half 
inches;  half-plate,  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches. 

It  is  verv  undesirable  to  show  an  arch  or 
column  almost,  but  not  quite,  complete.  If 
you  cannot  take  it  all  in  comfortably,  show 
it  broken  well  away  from  the  end  and  not 
with  a  very  small  piece  cut  off. 

Use  a  quick  plate,  which  must  be  backed. 
Even  when  a  window  is  not  included  in  the 
view,  a  certain  amount  of  halation  may  be 
present,  involving  a  loss  of  gradation  and 
general  quality  in  the  negative. 

People  in  dark  clothing  moving  about  in 
the  front  of  the  camera  can  generally  be 
ignored  during  a  long  exposure,  but  light 
garments  necessitate  capping  the  lens,  par- 
ticularly if  the  wearer  should  pause  in  front 
of  a  dark  shadow. 

In  order  to  work  intelligently  the  photog- 
rapher should  study  architecture,  and  learn 
how  the  peculiarities  of  a  style  were  modi- 
fied by  local  conditions  and  materials,  and 
he  should  try  to  give  emphasis  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  style. 

If  you  represent  a  row  of  trees  lying  over 
in  one  direction,  they  may  have  been  forced 
to  grow  that  way' by  the  prevalent  wind, 
but  a  photographer  showing  drunken  or 
distorted  architectural  lines  demonstrates 
carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer. 

Given  the  best  summer  light,  stop  f/\6 
and  a  rapid  plate  of  about  200  H.  &  D., 
exposures  will  vary  in  the  average  church 
from  one  to  five  minutes.  In  cathedrals  an 
average  of  about  one  minute  in  the  naves, 
and  four  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  choirs 
will  be  correct. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to'  the 
selection  of  the  point  of  view.  The  most 
cxperier.ced  man  takes  the  most  time  to 
thoroughly  study  his  subject,  as  he  recog- 
nizes that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  This  applies  more  to  archi- 
tecture than  to  other  subjects. 

Detachable  lens  panels  are  advisable,  and 
the  lens  should  be  set  above  the  center  of 
panel,    an    extra    rise   being   thus   obtained. 
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If  ihe  )ens  is  required  opposite  th«  centre 
of  plate,  the  panel  can  be  put  in  upside 
down,  and  a  slight  rise  of  the  front  will 
bring  lens  to  the  central  position. 

If  your  camera  is  in  such  a  confined  posi- 
tion that  jiQU  have  not  room  to  draw  the 
shutter  of  yotir  dark  slide,  with  a  foot  rule 
measure  distance  from  side  of  camera  to 
obstruction,  then  loosen  camera  screw  and 
turn  camera  round  sufficiently  to  draw  shut- 
ter. Return  camera  to  its  original  position, 
adjusting   it   with    foot    rule,   and    tighten 


The  tripod  should  be  firm  and  adjustable 
for  height.  The  following  simple  appli- 
ance is  preferable  to  all  others  for  securing 
the  legs  on  slippery  floors.  Three  strips  of 
hard  wood,  each  thirty  inches  long  by  two 
inches  wide  and  a  quarter-inch  thick,  are 
secured  by  a  thumbscrew  running  through 
one  end  of  each,  so  that  they  can  be  spread 
out  in  any  direction,  and  at  the  free  end  of 
each  six  to  ten  holes  arc  bored  to  take  the 
end  of  tripod  legs.  When  out  of  use  the 
appliance  folds  into  a  space  of  30x3x% 
inch  for  carrying. 


THE  "AMAHTO"— A  SELF-DEVELOPING  PLATE. 


The  desire  of  the  amateur  photographer 
of  to-day  is  all  for  simplification  and  re- 
duction of  processes  to  achieve  any  desired 
result.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  this 
growing  desire,  cartridge  developers,  self- 
toning    papers,    developing    machines. 


other 


e  and  labor-saving  products,  have 


On  several  previous  occasions  scheme* 
for  the  production  of  self -developing  plate* 
have  been  announced,  but,  so  far  as  we  are 
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Plates  have  been  made  with  Ihe  developer 
incorporated  in  a  sort  of  backing,  which 
dissolved  when  placed  in  waler,  and  so  de- 
veloped the  negative ;  others  have  had 
pieces  of  developer- impregnated  paper  at- 
tached, which  were  intended  to  serve  the 
same  end,  but  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  these  ingenious  inventions  that 
fruition  in  the  shape  of  successful  commer- 
cial   production    has    so    far    been    denied 

llford.  Ltd.,  however,  have  now,  as  a  re- 
sult of  extensive  experiment,  produced  ■ 
self -developing  plate  that  appears,  after 
careful  trials  on  our  part,  to  fully  justify 
its  wholesale  production  and  putting  on  the 
market,  as  an  everyday  commodity  that 
should  have  unbounded  popularity  with 
every  camera  user.  At  the  present  moment 
the  plates  are  apparently  expensive— qoar- 
ter-plales  are  two  shillings  a  dozen^bul 
the  saving  in  time,  chemicals,  and  failures 
are  considerations  put  forward  by  the  mak- 
ers in  extenuation. 

We   are  encroaching   somewhat   on   the 


preserves  of  our  contributor  who  conducts 
the  "novelty"  department,  but  we  think  a 
few  notes  on  the  practical  use  of  this  re- 
markable production   may   not  be   out   of 

Briefly,  the  llford  "Amauto"  plate  (pro- 
nounced "am-aulo,"  which  sufficiently  indi- 
cates its  purpose  and  peculiarities)  is  a  self- 
developing  plate  that  does  successfully 
what  is  claimed  for  it.  The  makers  claim 
that  "all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
image  is  to  immerse  the  exposed  plate  for 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  according  to 
the  density  required,  in  a  bath  composed 
of  an  oimce  of  washing-soda  in  ten  ounces 
of  water.  The  plate  is  then  washed  and 
fixed  in  hypo  in  the  usual  way." 

This  is  surely  simplification  to  a  high  de- 
gree. With  the  Amauto  plate,  an  ounce  of 
washing-soda  and  half  a  pound  of  hypo, 
the  photographer's  chemical  kit  is  com- 
plete. We  can  conceive  but  little  further 
advance  in  this  direction  unless  it  takes  the 
form  of  the  production  of  the  finished  nega- 
tive direct  in  the  camera  without  the  in- 
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tervention  of  chemicals  at  all.  As  this  is 
not  likely  to  happen  just  at  present,  we  will 
deal  with  the  peculiarities  of  an  early  batch 
of  the  Amauto  plate  which  we  have  ob- 
tained. 

pThe  instructions  on  the  box  are  remark- 
abiy  brief,  as  befits  the  simplicity  of  the 
process.  The  plates  are  stated  to  be  the 
same  speed  as  Ilford  ''special  rapid,"  and 
this  we  found  to  be  approximately  correct. 

The  "developer"  used  was  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (washing 
soda).  For  a  5x4  plate  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  this  solution  were  taken  and 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  This 
we  called  the  "normal  developer."  Poured 
over  the  first  plate  exposed — a  street  scene, 
1-20  sec.  f/8 — the  image  appeared  in  about 
10  sec,  and  the  eflfect  was  that  of  a  fully- 
exposed  plate  treated  with  strong  rodinal 
developer,  t.  e.,  very  weak  and  flat.  The 
plate  was,  however,  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  solution  and  density  was  steadily  gained, 
until  after  ten  minutes'  soaking  with  occa- 
sional rocking,  a  clean  but  somewhat  thin 
negative  was  obtained,  giving  indications 
that  the  exposure  had  been  hardly  sufficient. 
This  type  of  negative  is  the  kind  specially 
suitable  for  direct  enlarging,  and  appears  to 
be  easily  obtainable  on  Amauto  plates. 

We  next  cut  a  plate  into  four.  This  had 
received  a  very  full  exposure  of  one  second 
on  a  similar  scene. 

The  first  quarter  was  treated  with  a  nor- 
mal soda  solution.  The  image  flashed  up 
immediately,  and  all  details  appeared  lost. 
After  developing  for  twenty  minutes,  how- 
ever, a  very  dense  but  quite  printable  nega- 
tive was  obtained.  The  second  section  was 
given  a  bath  composed  of  the  normal  "de- 
veloper," diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  The  image  was  slower  to  appear 
in  this  case,  and  required  a  much  longer 
time — about  three-quarters  of  an  hour — to 
gain  full  density,  but  gave  an  excellent 
negative,  showing  little  sign  of  over-ex- 
posure. The  third  quarter  was  treated  with 
double-strength  soda  solution.  In  this  the 
image  flashed  up,  and  the  image  exhibited 
all  the  characteristics  of  over-exposure  and 
over-development. 

The  fourth  section  was  developed  with 
normal  developer,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  ten  per  cent,  bromide  of  potash  solution 
had  been  :»dded.     In  this  the  image  took  a 


much  longer  time  to  appear,  and  gained 
density  rapidly — the  negative  given  being 
similar  to  the  one  obtained  with  prolonged 
development  in  dilute  developer. 

A  third  plate  was  now  taken  and  given  a 
very  brief  exposure — under-exposed,  in  fact. 
This  was  also  cut  into  four  portions,  and 
the  first  treated  with  normal  soda  solution. 
After  immersion  for  some  time.  1.  e.,  five 
minutes,  only  a  faint  image  wus  to  be  seen 
which  refused  to  gain  in  aensity  although 
allowed  to  •■omain  in  the  developer  for 
twenty  minute-'.. 

Section  two  was  treated  with  double 
strength  solution  (20  per  cent.).  In  this 
the  image  appeared  more  quickly  and 
gained  a  trifle  more  in  density,  but  was  still 
very  thin.  Section  three  was  immersed  in 
normal  solution  diluted  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  after  one  hour  gave  a 
negative  with  considerably  more  detail  than 
the  two  first  sections,  but  not  much  density. 
Section  four  was  treated  to  a  normal  metol- 
hydroquinonc  developer.  In  this,  after 
developing  for  ten  minutes,  a  certain 
amount  of  fog  was  produced — ^absent  in  all 
the  other  experiments  in  which  the  soda 
solution  alone  was  employed,  but  a  little 
more  density  was  gained  than  with  the 
other  three  sections. 

A  fourth  plate  was  then  fully  exposed 
and  developed  with  the  metol-hydroquinone 
developer.  The  action  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  that  produced  with  the  alkali 
alone.  A  prolonged  immersion,  however, 
gave  a  denser  image,  especially  in  the  high 
lights,  the  effect  being  similar  to  that  ob- 
tained by  mercurial  intensification. 

A  fifth  plate  was  now  exposed  in  three 
sections  by  means  of  a  focal-plane  shutter, 
the  slit  of  which  was  opened  to  one-third 
the  width  of  the  plate.  The  subject  in  this 
case  was  one  of  the  Photographic  Nczus' 
red.  yellow,  and  black  posters,  surrounded 
with  border  of  blue  and  white. 

Although  no  claim  for  orthochromatism 
is  made  for  the  new  plate,  it  sc-^med  possi- 
ble that  the  developer  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  emulsion,  or  in  which  the  plates  are 
bathed,  would  have  an  effect  akin  to  a  dye. 
The  practical  test  applied  proved  this  to  be 
correct.  The  first  section  of  the  plate  re- 
ceived a  normal  exposure;  the  second,  five 
times      normal      through      a      "five-times 
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screen ;"  and  the  third,  twenty  times  normal 
through  a  "twenty-times  screen." 

The  negative  developed  in  the  normal 
soda  solution  gained  density  rapidly,  and 
when  finished,  showed  marked  differences 
obtained  in  comparative  densities  with  the 
two  color  screens.  The  white  border  re- 
mained of  practically  the  same  density 
throughout,  thus  indicating  correct  com- 
parative exposure,  but  the  decrease  in 
density  of  the  blue  and  increase  in  the  yel- 
low in  the  screened  sections  amply  proved 
a  degree  of  orthochromatism  that  should 
be  another  credential  for  the  Amauto  plate. 

Other  exposures — normal,  under,  and 
over — were  placed  in  a  developing  tank, 
filled  with  very  dilute  soda  solutions  (two 
ounces  normal  to  sixty  ounces  water),  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  negatives  ex- 
hibiting all  the  characteristics  of  normally 
developed  plates  were  produced,  but  with 
this  marked  difference — a*  gain  in  the 
density  of  the  high  lights  was  to  be  ob- 
served, thus  indicating  that  prolonged  de- 
velopment in  dilute  developer  would  prob- 
ably be  most  suitable  for  undertimed  ex- 
posures. 

The  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  from 
these  preliminary  experiments  with  the 
Amauto  plate  are  that,  first :  We  have  a 
plate  that  is  fast  enough  for  shutter  work, 
and  that,  given  full  exposure,  can  be  de- 
veloped to  full  printing  density  in  a  plain 


solution  of  ID  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate. 
Secondly,  underexposure  requires  prolonged 
development  in  dilute  solution  if  density  is 
required.  Thirdly,  application  of  an  ordi- 
nary alkaline  developer  may  save  the  plate 
if  very  underexposed,  but  there  is  increased 
danger  of  fog.  Fourthly,  overexposure  ap- 
pears to  correct  itself  in  added  density  by 
prolonged  development,  and  the  addition 
of  bromide  of  potash  has  a  marked  re- 
straining action.  Fifthly,  ordinary  devel- 
opers offer  no  advantage  over  the  simple 
soda  solution  beyond  a  slight  gain  in  den- 
sity in  the  high  lights.  Sixthly,  the  batch 
of  Amauto  plates  which  we  tested  appears 
to  possess  marked  orthochromatic  qualities. 
Seventh,  for  stand  development  the  weak 
solution  of  soda  particularly  commends  it- 
self for  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  with  no 
risk  of  stain  or  uneven  markings. 

There  appears  to  be  no  risk  of  chemical 
fog  with  the  Amauto  plate,  as  it  appears  to 
stand  forcing  with  strong  soda  solution  to 
any  extent.  Warming  the  developer 
hastens  the  action,  but  if  too  warm  there 
appears  a  risk  of  slight  frilling.  The  grain 
of  the  image  is  fine,  and  with  full  exposure 
the  negative  is  of  a  good  black  color,  with 
plenty  of  gradations  in  the  half-tones. 

Altogether  we  congratulate  the  Ilford 
firm  on  their  latest  innovation,  and  predict 
a  widespread  familiarity  with  the  striking 
orange  and  black  label  of  the  Amauto  plate. 
— Photographic  N(r:vs. 
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Prints  for  criticism;  only  one  at  a  time  and   only  once   each  month;    to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.    The  coupon  found  in  our  advertising  pages  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each  print. 


2103.  Frank  H.  Dodson — "The  Old 
Quarry  Road."  You  are  evidently  not  a 
careful  reader  of  the  magazine,  else  would 
you  not  have  sent  three  prints  instead  of 
one,  nor  sent  them  to  New  York,  putting 
the  publishers  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  forwarding  them  to  me  here.  Look  at 
the  heading  of  this  column  before  you  again 
send.     You  say  that  "The  Quarry  Road" 


may  be  entered  for  competition,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  good  enough.  The  subject  is 
fairly  good,  but  the  point  of  view  is  not. 
bringing,  as  it  does,  the  end  of  the  road 
right  into  the  middle  of  the  composition, 
while  the  exposure  has  been  so  short  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  paper  as 
white  as  in  its  natural  state,  all  the  rest 
being  paper  as  black  as  it  could  be  made. 
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Vou  never  saw  a  sky  so  white  or  trees 
nearly  so  black,  unless  it  was  at  night. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  a  fairly  good  subject, 
but  the  camera  should  have  been  a  little 
more  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  the 
exposure  should  have  been  at  least  three  or 
four  times  as  long,  and  development  much 
shorter.  But  don't  be  discouraged ;  try 
again,  and  never  forget  that  you  cannot 
make  a  photograph  worth  looking  at  with- 
out sufficient  exposure,  or  the  good  old 
rule  to  "expose  for  the  shadows  and  de- 
velop for  the  lights." 


2104-    J.  R.  Sm 


-"Fishermen  Baiting 


Trawl"  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  composi- 
tion. Placing  one  man  immediately  behind 
another  should  have  been  avoided,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  each  attending  to  his  work 
instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  staring 
at  the  camera,  is  very  good.  The  contrast, 
however,  is  much  too  great,  the  dense  black 
shadow  under  the  net  is  offensive,  as  is  the 
all  too  white  wall  of  the  building  behind, 
the  cause  of  both  being  under  exposure  and 
over  development ;  longer  exposure  and 
shorter  development  would  have  given  you 
truer  values  and  made  the  surroundings 
more  as  they  should  have  been — given  yoii 
a  greater  number  of  steps  between  the  white 
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and  black  paper,  which  is  all  you  have  got 
here. 

2105.  W.  F.  Maurer— "A  Sheltered 
Nook,"  A  large  foreground  of  wind-swept 
grass,  with,  in  the  centre,  the  tiny  head 
of  a  tiny  child,  is  an  example  of  good 
photography,  but  one  that  cries  out  for  the 
pruning  knife.  There  is  nothing  interesting 
in  the  grass  nor  in  the  all  too  dark  trees 
behind,  but  cut  to  about  the  size  of  a  postage 
stamp,  it  would  in  every  sense  be  a  little 
gem.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  sufficiently  good 
in  definition  to  bear  enlargement,  and  the 
little  smiling  face  is  so  pretty  that  we  think 
it  would  be  well  worth  it. 

2106.  Frank  M.  Miller — "An  Alligator's 
Hole."  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "a 
rose  by  another  name,"  etc.,  a  name  has 
greater  influence  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  beautiful 
photograph — not  a  picture,  but  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  record  of  fact  work ;  an  ex- 
ample showing  in  a  very  high  degree  what 
can  be  done  by  photography;  just  the  kind 
of  work  that  gives  pleasure,  although  not 
pictorial,  because  of  its  powers  of  record, 
of  telling  just  what  there  is  to  be  seen.  But 
turn  to  the  back  and  find  that  it  is  a  portion 
of  a  Louisiana  swamp  and  the  home  of  the 
disgusting  alligator,  and  the  effect  is  in- 
stantly changed.  Forgetting  its  nature  and 
occupation,  however,  it  is  refreshing  to  come 
across  a  print  from  a  negative  that  has  been 
properly  exposed,  and  in  which  the  values 
are  felt  to  be  true,  and  in  which  the  water 
is  real.  As  we  have  often  said,  the  record 
phase  of  photography  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  value,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  it  that  we  have  come  across 
for  a  long  time. 

2107.  C.  W.  Haynes — "A  Spring  Flood" 
is  a  poor  print  from  an  equally  p:)or  nega- 
tive, a  very  greyish  black,  as  if  from  a 
much  undeveloped  negative  and  of  a  sub- 
ject showing  nothing  worth  photographing. 
The  print  is  about  equally  divided  between 
sky  and  water,  although  the  latter  is  only 
guessed  at  by  the  reflections  of  the  trees 
on  its  surface.  It  is  neither  pictorial  nor 
a  record,  or,  at  least,  is  a  record  of  a  thing 
not  worth  recording,  at  least  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  hence  it  is  nothing  but  a  waste 
of  good  material.  You  must  learn  to  de- 
velop and  print  better,  and  above  all,  learn 


to  see;  that  is,  to  know  what  will  and  will 
not  make  a  picture  or  a  record  worth  look- 
ing at  and  worth  keeping. 

2108.  Jules  A.  Bourquin — "The  Mill 
Race"  is  a  good  subject  well  photographed, 
with  only  one  fault — too  much  foreground 
without  interest,  which  brings  the  horizon 
up  to  the  centre  of  the  print,  the  place 
where,  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  should  not 
be.  The  trimming  off  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  from  the  foreground  would  make 
it  a  very  fine  picture.  It  is  quite  refreshing 
to  get  a  picture  that  has  been  sufficiently 
exposed,  as  this  is.  You  omitted,  however, 
to  affix  the  coupon  to  the  print,  which  we 
shall  not  again  overlook,  so  keep  that  in 
mind. 

2109.  A.  McClure. — "Court  Street  at 
Night"  is  hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to 
reward  you  for  the  trouble  incident  to  iis 
production.  Taken  from  the  roof  of  a 
house,  there  is  only  a  small  part  of  a 
street  included  in  the  print,  all  else  being 
simply  blackened  paper.  From  the  street 
level  you  would  have  got  much  more,  and 
with  an  exposure  of  an  hour  instead  ol 
about  half  that  you  would  have  some  detail 
of  much  that  is  now  simply  blac!c.  Street 
scenes  at  night  may,  and,  indeed,  have  often 
been  made  very  interesting,  but  nothing 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  this,  except  that  it 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  photograph  by 
electric  light,  and  that  is  nothing  new. 

21 10.  Mrs.  J.  McCrum — "Sunset  on 
Brome  Lake."  We  cannot  say  anything  in 
favor  of  this,  as  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
anything  like  sunset — rather  a  suggestion 
of  brightest  noonday.  The  point  of  view 
has  not  been  well  chosen,  the  horizon  being 
so  high  as  to  make  the  lake  more  like  a 
toboggan  slide  than  a  sheet  of  water,  and 
the  tree  on  the  left  without  a  root  or  space 
on  which  one  can  be.  The  camera  should 
have  been  pointed  a  little  higher,  so  as  to 
bring  the  horizon  more  on  a  level  with  your 
own  eye,  the  tree  left  out  and  development 
stopped  before  everything  was  so  white. 
Don't  let  this  discourage  you,  but  rather 
take  the  hints  for  future  work,  and  we  are 
sure  that  when  3'Ou  take  another  look  at 
the  photograph  you  will  fully  realize  how 
little  it  suggests  anything  like  a  sunset.  See 
"Answers." 

2TII.    Carl  Krebs — "A  Little  Autocrat."^ 


FISHERHEH  BAITIHG  TRAWL. 


F.  P.  Sombcrsci. 
BHERGIHO  FROK  THB  TDHHEL. 
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We  don't  quite  see  the  applicability  of  the 
title,  the  figure  being  that  of  a  woman  with 
her  arms  raised  to  a  level  with  her  head 
and  her  hands  crossed  behind  it,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  photograph,  although  of  a  figure 
in  a  rather  inartistic  position,  and  with  the 
elbow  of  her  right  arm  brought  to  an  un- 
natural point.  It  is  probably  a  likeness,  but 
certainly  not  a  portrait;  that  is,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  the  woman  within,  to  secure 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  all  portraitists. 
The  position  of  the  arms,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  could  hardly  be  worse,  as  they 
almost  prevent  the  eye  resting  on  the  face, 
the  main  object  in  a  portrait,  but  keep  it 
going  from  one  to  the  other  wondering 
what  they  are  doing  there.  Your  work  is 
generally  too  good  to  be  spoiled  by  erratic 
or  unusual  poses,  and  had  the  arms  been 
in  almost  any  other  position,  this  would 
have  been  a  good  likeness. 

21 12.  H.  H.  Hill — "Landmark"  is  one 
of  the  pictures  that  make  our  work  on  this 
column  a  real  pleasure — a  picture  with 
almost  everything  in  its  favor  and  almost 
nothing  against  it;  a  photograph  for  which 
we  have  almost  nothing  but  praise.  The 
"Landmark"  is  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  stump 
not  the  outcome  of  the  destructive  hand 
of  the  woodman,  but  of  the  decaying  influ- 
ence of  time.  Standing,  as  it  does,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  alone,  it 
is  probably  of  more  use  as  a  landmark 
than  it  was  for  anything  else  when  in  the 
majesty  of  its  youth  and  beauty,  suggesting 
to  all  who  care  to  think,  something  of  the 
nobility  of  age. 

In  saying  that  it  stands  alone,  we  mean 
only  alone  as  regards  its  peers,  as  it  is  as 
far  from  alone  in  the  tnie  sense  of  the 
word  as  are  the  loved  aged  surrounded 
by  several  generations  of  their  offspring, 
being  surrounded  with  foliage  of  various 
kinds,  that  will  come  to  maturity  in  time. 
The  placing  is  faultless,  the  atmosphere 
charming,  and  altogether  it  is  a  picture 
that  we  like  at  the  first  glance  and  like  it 
better  every  time  we  go  to  it — a  picture 
with  which  anyone  would  like  to  live. 

21 13.  F.  T.  Jennings — "Natural  Steps, 
Montmorency  River,'*  Is  an  interesting 
photograph  because  of  its  good  reproduction 
of  rushing  water,  with  at  the  same  time 
fairly  exposed  masses  of  rock  on  the  banks. 
No  attempt  at  the  pictorial  has  been  made. 


the  photographer  being  satisfied  with  what 
is  far  better  in  this  case; — a  record  of  facL 
And  the  record  is  good,  very  good,  although 
it  might,  with  a  little  attention  in  the  print- 
ing, have  had  the  slightly  too  deep  shadows 
in  the  rocks  made  a  little  lighter  and  shown 
a  little  more  of  the  detail  that  is  in  the 
negative. 

21 14.  F.  F.  SoRNBERGER — "Emerging  from 
Tunnel,"  a  locomotive  coming  toward  the 
camera  just  after  issuing  from  what  is 
called  a  tunnel,  but  which  is  more  like  a 
bridge,  from  the  apparently  short  distance 
between  the  entrance  and  exit  seen  beyond, 
is  another  record,  and  one  not  of  much 
interest.  From  the  rush  of  steam,  you  have 
probably  been  induced  to  photograph  the 
subject  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  an 
object  coming  toward  you  at  a  great  speed; 
but  like  most  photographs  of  the  same  kind, 
and  taken  for  the  same  purpose,  it  really 
serves  no  good  purpose.  It  is  not  a  picture, 
and  is  worth  nothing  as  a  record,  seeing  that 
everybody  now  knows  that  movements  ten 
times  as  fast  may  be  photographed  without 
trouble,  and  that  as  a  record  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  engine  been  taken  while 
standing  still.  In  the  earlier  days,  examples 
of  curiosities  such  as  this  then  was,  were 
interesting,  but  now  they  are  as  common 
as  the  railroads  themselves,  and  have  lost 
their  interest.  The  best  that  we  can  say 
of  it  is  that  it  is  a  good  photograph  of  a 
subject  that  we  do  not  think  worth  photo- 
graphing. 

21 15.  H.  H.  Harvey— "April."  We 
hardly  know  what  to  say  of  this,  except 
that  it  is  a  poor  print  from  what  appears 
to  be  a  good  negative  of  a  subject  that  was 
hardly  worth  photographing.  There  is  no 
one  object  or  part  that  is  of  more  interest 
than  another,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  neces- 
sary atmosphere  that  should  be  in  all  such 
landscapes.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  paper  or  of  the  printer, 
but  the  print  is  of  a  color  neither  one  thing 
or  another,  and  has  a  washed-out  appear- 
ance, like  a  print  developed  with  too  much 
bromide.  The  photography  is  good,  but  the 
subject  is  not  worth  it,  and  surely  you  must 
see  that  the  extreme  distance  could  not  be, 
as  it  is  here,  quite  as  well  defined  as  the 
immediate  foreground,  and  that  the  eye 
wanders  all  over  the  print  looking  for  some- 
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thing  on  which  to  resl.  and  docs  not  t^nd  it. 
We  noticed  when  too  late  that  this  was 
a  second  print  sent  during  the  one  month. 
Please  avoid  this  in  future. 

2116.  C.  M.  Kurtz — ^"A  Summer  Day" 
is  one  of  those  photographs  in  which  it 
matters  httle  which  way  it  is  turned,  upside 
irp  or  down — reflections  that  always  are 
beautiful  in  nature,  but  never  in  a  picture, 
and  for  which  just  before  exposure  the 
water  should  be  troubled  by  the  throwing 
in  of  a  stone  or  otherwise  so  as  lo  turn  the 
reflections  into  shadows.  In  this  both  water 
and  sky  are  indeed  beautiful,  with  equally 
beautiful  clouds.  The  large  mass  of  foliage 
toward  the  right  of  the  print  is  too  dark. 


while,  as  the  title  indicates,  all  else  is  brill- 
iant with  the  sunlight  of  a  brilliant  day. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  that  if  you  had 
given  a  longer  exposure  you  would  have  lost 
I  he  fine  cloudland,  and  possibly -you  would, 
although  in  this  case  there  are  various  ways 
by  which  you  might  have  secured  both  per- 
fectly— the  cloudland  as  it  is  and  the  foliage 
as  it  should  have  been.  Try  again ;  give 
a  sufficient  exposure — at  least  twice  as  long 
as  this  got — and  after  development  reduce 
by  local  action  both  sky  and  water,  and  you 
will  find  a  very  decided  improvement.  Just 
before  exposure  throw  a  stone  into  the 
water,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  which 
this  with  its  reflections  instead  of  shadow! 
never  could  be. 


The  Philosophy  of  Life,  by  Charles  Gil- 
BEBr  Davis,  M.  D.  Chicago,  the  Garner- 
Taylor  Prest. 

We  do  not  usually  find  room  for  notice 
of  books  unless  in  some  way  connected  with 
photoography,  but  this  is  of  such  universal 
interest  and  in  many  ways  so  in  accordance 
with  our  own  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and 


altogether  so  coi 
that  we  could  1 
should  read  it. 

Of  course,  what  is  really  on  the  other  side 
we  cannot  know  till  we  have  crossed,  but 
Dr.  Davis  has  thought  over  the  subject  so 
long  and  is  so  intimate  with  the  material 
here  that  he  is,  so  far  as 
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any  one  can  be,  an  authority;  and  whether 
he  is  right  or  not,  a  careful  study  of  his 
book  cannot  fail  to  make  the  student  a 
better  and  a  happier  man. 

At  a  time  when  scientists  are  more  than 
half  incHned  to  go  back  to  the  old  idea  of 
matter  being  only  of  one  kind;  and  even 
that  that  may  only  be  electric  ions,  it  will 
not  be  so  startling  to  find  that  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Davis'  reasoning  is  that  ^'matter  is 
materialised  thought" ;  and  that  man  has  a 
mortal  and  immortal  mind,  the  latter  being 
the  real  ego,  presiding  over  health  and 
vitality,  and  surviving  after  the  death  of 
both  the  physical  body  and  the  mortal 
mind.  The  immortal  mind  during  the  life 
of  the  physical  body  is  largely  influenced  by 
the  mortal  mind  either  for  good  or  evil; 
dwarfed  and  stunned  in  its  development, 
bringing  sickness,  unhappiness  and  misery; 
or  it  may  be  stimulated  along  the  line  of 
evolutionary  development,  bringing  health 
and  happiness.  "Autosuggestion"  he  calls 
the  influence  of  the  mortal  on  the  immortal 
mind,  and  through  that  working  aright,  the 
physician  finds  more  aid  in  the  curing  of 
disease  than  through  any  form  of  medicine. 

The  book,  although  divided  into  seven- 
teen chapters,  is  not  one  from  which  profit- 
able extracts  can  be  made,  as  each  chapter 
and  idea  expressed  hangs  so  intimately  on 
all  the  others;  but  we  may  say  that  its 
careful  study  will  do  more  for  the  student 
himself  and  for  the  world  at  large  than 
any  book  that  we  have  ever  read  except  the 
Book  of  Books,  with  which,  we  may  add, 
there  is  not  one  word  or  idea  of  contradic- 
tion, and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  modern  work  professing  to  deal  with 
such  subjects. 

3|(      4^      « 

The  Loxe-Hand  Chrono-Photometer.— 
In  our  last  we  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
this  instrument  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Graves. 
Philadelphia,  and  now,  having  had  several 
opportunities  of  putting  it  to  the  test  of 
practical  work  we  may  say  at  once  that  to 
whoever  spends  much  time  in  the  dark 
room  its  purchase  will  be  one  of  the  best- 
spent  two  dollars  that  he  ever  parted  with. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  clock  with  a  four- 
inch  dial  and  three-inch  hand  thick  and 
black,  the  dial  being  divided  into  sixty  sec- 
onds, every  fifth  so  black  and  broad  as  to 
be  easily  seen  even  in  the  darkest  of  dark 


rooms;  and  with  a  spring  long  enough  to 
run  for  forty-one  hours. 

Constructed  by  Mr.  Graves  to  aid  in  the 
printing  on  developing  paper  of  the  large 
number  of  stereograms  which  forms  part 
of  his  business,  nothing  could  be  better. 
The  correct  time  of  exposure  once  ascer- 
tained, his  printers  can  go  on  for  hours 
with  perfect  confidence,  knowing  that  a 
glance  at  the  clock,  as  easily  seen  in  the 
dull  light  as  the  figures  of  an  ordinary 
watch  at  noonday,  will  be  su Ancient. 

Its  greatest  charm  to  us,  however,  is  in 
factorial,  or  time,  development,  the  most 
important  phase  of  which  is  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  time  of  the  first  appearance. 
Watching  for  that  in  the  necessarily  dim 
light,  the  watch  to  eyes  not  so  young  as 
they  once  were,  was  almost  impossible,  and 
we  had  to  substitute  a  pendulum,  a  cord 
thirty-nine  and  a  half  inches  with  a  stone 
as  a  bob.  and  the  attention  divided  between 
looking  for  the  first  appearance  and  count- 
ing the  swings,  came  very  near  making  a 
toil  of  a  pleasure. 

With  the  chrono-photometer  all  this  is 
changed.  Before  putting  the  plate  in  the 
dish  we  let  the  hand  travel  to  the  60,  when 
a  slight  turn  forward  of  the  clock  stops  it 
there.  As  the  developer  is  poured  over  the 
plate  a  slight  backward  movement  starts 
the  hand,  the  clock  having  been  going  all 
the  time.  It  need  not  be  looked  at  again 
till  the  first  appearance,  when  a  glance  tells 
at  once  just  what  the  time  has  been. 

For  any  or  all  operations  in  the  dark 
room  in  which  time  is  an  element  we  can- 
not imagine  anything  more  useful  than  the 
chrono-photometer,  nor,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  anything  on  which  two  dollars 
could  be  better  spent. 

«    ♦    * 

With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  circular 
of  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography,  has 
evidently  been  written  by  a  new  hand  with 
a  desire  to  be  both  poetical  and  humorous, 
and  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  We 
should  be  glad  to  reproduce  it  as  it  is,  but 
space  forbids,  and  we  must  just  be  content 
to  give  its  outlines  as  usual. 

To  disprove  the  latter  part  of  the  "men 
must  work  and  women  must  weep"  idea 
they  have  established  a  "Thimble  Club"  so 
that  the  ladies,  the  wives  of  the  married 
students,  may  do  their  weeping  in  an  or- 
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Ionized  manner,  and  it  seems  to  work  well, 
for  the  paragraph  concludes  with  "Long 
Live  the  Thimble  Club."  The  circular  tells 
of  return  for  postgraduate  work,  finishing 
touches,  and  of  the  great  demand  for 
pupils  from  the  photo-engraving  school;  of 
the  grand  celebration  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  including  the  petting  of  the  eagle, 
the  patriotic  ice  cream,  and  all  that  makes 
such  a  day  ever  memorable.  Taking  it  all 
in  all.  it  is  evident  that  at  the  college  it  is 
not  all  work  and  no  play,  but.  as  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  head  of  the  institution, 
play  and  work  go  together  in  such  a  way 
that  the  maximum  of  knowledge  is  con- 
veyed with  the  minimum  of  trouble  to  the 
student,  and  that  learning  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  best  kind  of  amusement — 
all  of  which  accounts  for  the  undoubtedly 

great  success  of  the  college. 

*    ♦    * 

PiCTORi.AL  Composition,  by  Prof.  A.  G. 
Marshall.  Photo-American  Publishing  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  1905.  Price,  paper,  75 
cents;  cloth,  $1.00.  This  useful  little  treat- 
ise on  the  principles  of  composition  is  a  re- 
print of  a  series  of  papers  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Photo- Amer- 
ican. It  is  thorough  in  its  treatment  of  the 
laws  of  composition,  as  deduced  from  the 


long  experience  of  the  artists  of  the  world, 
and  logical  in  its  explanations  of  empirical 
rules.  The  illustrations,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  drawn  from  many  sources, 
and  give  concrete  explanation  of  every 
principle  laid  down  in  such  a  way  that  its 
application  to  photographic  work  is  easy. 
We  cordially  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  fill  orders  at 

the  prices  quoted  above. 

*    *    ^ 

Some  remarkable  photographic  en- 
largements have  been  issued  by  the  mak- 
ers of  the  Cooke  anastigmats,  to  illustrate 
the  work  of  these  lenses.  One  of  them 
shows  a  small  boy  leaping  a  rope,  his  clear- 
cut  shadow  appearing  several  feet  below 
him,  the  boy  being  high  in  mid-air.  On  one 
corner  is  a  small  print  from  the  original 
negative,  the  enlargement  being  seven  or 
eight  times  larger.  The  other  photograph 
is  a  big  one  enlarged  from  a  6V2xSh^  neg- 
ative and  shows  a  crowd  of  many  hundreds 
of  persons  watching  one  of  the  numerous 
fires  in  New  York  City.  Both  pictures  are 
well  worth  examination  as  showing  the 
possibilities  of  a  high-grade  lens  like  the 
Cooke  anastigmat.  They  are  now  to  be 
seen  displayed  in  many  of  the  larger  sup- 
ply houses  throughout  the  country. 


WITH  THE  CAMERA  CLUBS 


The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford,  Conn.. 
held  its  annual  exhibition  from  March  13 
to  15.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Animals — First,  Robert  D.  Stevens. 
"Ready  for  Grouse";  second,  Mrs.  A.  G 
Root.  "Western  Products." 

Architecture — First,  Clayton  P.  Chamber- 
lin,  "Petersburg  Express." 

Figure  Studies — First,  H.  L.  Bundy 
"Study  of  Child";  second.  Dr.  Frederic  S 
Crossfield,  "Child  Study." 

Genre — First,  H.  L.  Bundy,  "Mother  and 
Child";      second,      Robert      D.      Stevens, 
Henry." 

Landscapes — First,    Robert    D.    Stevens 
Close  of  a  June  Afternoon";  second.  Mrs 
A.  G.  Root,  "New  Hampshire  Woodland." 

Marine — First,  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Cross- 
field,  "Surf." 

Interiors — First,  Paul  De  Fafchamps,  in- 


4< 


4< 


terior  House  of  Representatives,  State  Cap- 
itol. He     *     3K 

The  annual  exhibition  of  prints  of  the 
New  England  Photographic  Exchange 
opened  recently  in  the  rooms  of  the  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  Camera  Club. 

The  clubs  in  the  exchange  include  the 
Mystic  Club,  of  Med  ford,  Mass. ;  Provi- 
dence Camera  Club,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
Photographic  Society  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  New  Britain  Camera  Club,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.;  Dartmouth  Camera  Club, 
of  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Albany  Camera  Club, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  club  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

The  Providence  Camera  Club  has  thirty- 
one  views  in  the  exhibit  and  out  of  the 
twelve  prize  ribbons  awarded  received 
eight.  The  New  Britain  Camera  Chib  had 
twenty-eight  pictures  in  the  exhibit  and 
received    two   prize    ribbons      The    Photo- 
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graphic  Society  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  had 
nine  pictures  entered  but  won  no  prize. 

The  Manchester  Club  had  sixteen  pic- 
tures and  won  two  prize  ribbons. 

*  *    * 

The  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Camera  Club 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Press 
Club  rooms,  February  27.  The  club  starts 
with  fifty  members.  The  officers  elected 
March  13  are  as  follows :  President,  George 
B.  Goodwin;  vice-president,  Frank  G 
Wood;  secretary,  Bemhard  Roloff;  treas- 
urer, William  Koop. 

«    «    ♦ 

The  Photographers*  Association  of 
Wisconsin  has  issued  the  programme  for 
the  convention  which  will  be  held  in  Mil- 
waukee, at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  24,  25  and 
26.  A  feature  of  the  convention  will  be 
the  address  by  Sadikichi  Hartmann. 

*       :¥       * 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Capital 
City  Camera  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  be  held  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery  the  last  week  in  April. 
The  photographers  of  the  district  are  eli- 
gible to  participate,  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  C.  E.  Fairman,  1106  F  street, 
secretary  of  the  exhibition  committee.  The 
jury  of  selection  will  include  Richard  N. 
Brooke,  James  Henry  Moser,  E.  C.  Messer, 
Miss  Mathilde  Mueden  and  Harold  L.  Mac- 
Donald. 

*  *    * 

The  Toledo  Camera  Club,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  elected  the  following  officers  by 
acclamation:  President,  George  W.  Beatty, 
to  succeed  himself;  vice-president,  George 
W.  Stevens,  to  succeed  J.  F.  Jones;  treas- 
urer, J.  T.  Dempsey,  to  succeed  himself; 
secretary,  Louis  B.  Busse,  to  succeed  him- 
self; directors,  Cady  Markley,  J.  F.  Jones 

and  C.  H.  Baldwin. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Photographic  Club  was  held  recently 
and  these  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  John  S.  Neary; 
vice-president,  Charles  F.  Albertson;  sec- 
retary, Edgar  D.  Coleman;  treasurer,  L.  T. 
Kuhl;  trustees,  Leroy  Kressler,  J.  Harri- 
son Cogill  and  William  C.  Lawrence.  Re- 
ports were  received  from  the  different  com- 
mittees and  the  report  of  the  secretary  and 


treasurer  showed  the  organization  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  There  are  forty- 
one  active  members  in  the  society. 

4(      ♦      * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Photographic  Societies  was 
held  in  New  York,  March  21,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President, 
Geo.  T.  Power;  vice-presidents,  R.  L. 
Sleeth,  Jr.,  Chas.  E.  Fairman  and  Adolph 
Petzold;  treasurer,  John  H.  Thurston; 
historian,  Daniel  Baker;  salon  director, 
Louis  Fleckenstein.  The  same  rules  were 
adopted  for  the  third  salon  as  obtained  for 
the  second.  A  sum  not  exceeding  $200  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  three  pic- 
tures from  the  next  salon  at  double  cata- 
logue price. 

*    *    * 

The  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Camera  Club  held 
its  annual  exhibition  from  March  19  to  29, 
inclusive.  The  show  comprised  192  photo- 
graphs, including  both  members*  work  and 
a  loan  exhibit.  The  standard  was  far 
higher  than  last  year,  and  the  pictures  re- 
ceived much  well-deserved  praise.  The 
carbon  work  was  especially  noteworthy. 
The  first  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Marine,  W.  E.  Bertling;  still  life,  John  M. 
Schreck;  animals,  G.  Edwin  Keller;  fig- 
ures, Oscar  C.  Anthony;  genre,  E.  B.  Sides; 
landscapes,  with  award  of  the  Kellogg  cup, 
W.  H.  Porterfield. 

*      4t      * 

The  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Camera  Club 
held  its  eighth  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Morton  House  rotunda,  March  29  to  31. 
The  club  includes  a  number  of  earnest 
workers,  and  the  show  was  of  the  club's 
usual  high  order  of  merit. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley  Camera  Club,  held  at  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  in  March,  contained  250  prints, 
about  half  of  which  were  by  local  workers. 
The  press  reports  were  very  favorable,  and 
the  club  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  high  quality  of  the  exhibition  it  was 
able  to  place  before  the  public  of  Wilkes- 
barre.  ^    ^    ^ 

The  Boston,  Mass.,  Camera  Club  ex- 
hibited for  two  weeks,  early  in  March, 
about  100  of  the  photographs  of  Mrs.  Elise 
Pumpelly  Cabot,  which  received  much  fa- 
vorable comment  from  both  members  and 
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public.  The  annual  exhibition  of  members' 
pictures  only  opens  April  2,  and  will  be  on 
view  for  two  weeks.  Thereafter  it  will  be 
sent  to  Portland,  Me.,  in  exchange  for  the 
annual  exhibit  of  the  Portland  club.  The 
Second  American  Salon  will  be  shown  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Boston  club  at  the 


rooms  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  beginning 
May  5.  This  salon  was  visited  in  Chicago 
by  55,521  people,  which  is  almost  the  rec- 
ord for  a  photographic  exhibition.  The  ex- 
hibition held  this  winter  at  the  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery  in  the  East  End  of  London 
was  visited  by  more  than  60,000  persons. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 


Fund  for  an  Abbe  Memorial 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  22,  1906. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  died 
in  Jena,  that  world-famous  town.  Professor 
£mst  Abbe,  who  has  had  no  small  share 
in  making  Jena  so  well  known  to  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  papers  and 
magazines  contained  full  accounts  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  truly  remarkable  man, 
reciting  in  detail  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  his  successful  experi- 
ment in  organizing  an  industrial  enterprise 
upon  distinctively  new  lines. 

Since  that  time  the  feeling  that  here  was 
a  man  whose  work  has  been  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  whose  memory  should  be 
fittingly  honored,  gathered  strength  until 
there  was  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  soliciting  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  in  his  native  town,  between  the 
Volkshaus  erected  by  him  and  the  Zeiss 
Works,  a  statue  as  a  memorial. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  American 
scientists  and  business  men  who  had  had 
dealings  with  the  Zeiss  Works  were  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  named.  We  in 
America  seem  very  far  off  from  the  little 
German  town  where  the  statue  to  Abbe  is 
to  be  placed;  and  one  might  think  it  of 
little  account  whether  we  help  to  erect  the 
statue  or  not.  But  this  is  a  unique  occa- 
sion, as  Abbe  was  a  unique  man,  and  most 
of  us  who  know  anything  at  all  about  him 
will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
contribute,  be  it  ever  so  small  a  sum,  to 
the  statue  that  is  to  perpetuate  his  form  to 
posterity. 

The  undersigned  have  for  many  years 
had  business  relations  with  Professor  Abbe 
through  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works.  They  have, 
therefore,  a  strong  desire,  a  desire  tinged 
by  personal  acquaintance,  to  see  America 
well   represented  in  this  memorial.     They 


believe  that  many  will  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  giving 
something  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  great  work  done  by  Abbe,  and  in  order 
that  such  opportunity  may  not  be  wanting 
they  have  arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  members,  to  act  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  committee  to 
solicit  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Under  date  of  February  25  the  American 
Microscopical  Society  issued  a  circular  let- 
ter appealing  to  their  members  to  aid  in 
this  movement.  We  would  state  that  we 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  collections  that  might  be  made  by  the 
society;  in  fact,  we  would  urge,  since  our 
purpose  is  only  to  help  increase  the  fund, 
that  all  contributions  of  members  or  others 
interested  in  the  society  be  sent  direct  to 
them,  since  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  such 
an  organization  should  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  possible. 

We  urgently  request  all  others  who  arc 
interested  to  send  contributions  to  us,  be 
they  large  or  small,  and  ask  all  to  assist  by 
giving  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the 
scheme,  and  by  endeavoring  to  arouse  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  the  project. 

We  shall  make  personal  acknowledgment 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  contributions, 
and  shall  publish  list  of  contributors  as 
soon  as  the  total  amount  is  forwarded  to 
Germany. 

Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  fore- 
going appeal,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive and  acknowledge  any  contributions 
our  readers  may  see  fit  to  make.  They  will 
be  passed  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
American  fund,  and  acknowledged  by  him. 
The  services  of  Professor  Abbe  to  photog- 
raphy were  so  great  that  we  hope  Amer- 
ican photographers  and  scientists  will  make 
a  liberal  response  to  this  appeal. — Eds.) 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Joha 
Nicol,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Focal  Lcflgth  of  Lenses 

Dr.  C.  E.  Dampier. — The  apparently 
false  perspective  in  photographs  made  with 
lenses  of  too  short  focus  is  not  due  to  any- 
thing in  the  lenses  per  se,  but  to  the  fact 
that  they  induce  the  photographer  to  go  too 
close  to  the  subject,  thus  enlarging  fore- 
ground objects  and  comparatively  dimin- 
ishing the  distance.  You  are  correct  in 
supposing  that  if  a  piece  4x5  were  cut 
from  a  5  X  7  print  that  had  been  made  by 
a  lens  of  8^ -inch  focus  its  perspective 
would  appear  to  be  correct.  The  apparent 
change,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  enlarged  objects;  the  picture  is  just 
the  same  as  if  you  had  made  it  with  a  4  x  5 
camera  with  the  same  lens.  We  have  al- 
ways held  that  once  and  a  half  the  length 
of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate  is  the  short- 
est focal  length  that  should  be  used  in 
pictorial  work,  and  that  twice  that  length  is 
better. 

Choice  of  Lenses 

Mabel  Stewart. — There  is  really  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  four  lenses  so  far  as 
their  quality  is  concerned,  but  we  should 
prefer  No.  4,  both  because  of  its  greater 
focal  length  and  because  either  of  its  ele- 
ments may  be  used  as  single  lenses  of  much 
longer  focus.  Our  second  choice  would  be 
No.  2,  because,  while  equally  good  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  it  is  much  cheaper. 

Developing  Factors 

A.  B.  GiLFiLLAN.— The  developing  factor 
need  not  be  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the 
kind  of  negative  wanted.  Longer  exposure 
gives  more  contrast,  and  vice  versa.  By 
"first  appearance"  is  meant  the  very  first 
darkening  of  any  part  of  the  plate,  gener- 
ally, of  course,  the  highest  light.  Except 
in  the  case  of  pyro,  the  addition  or  not  of 
a  bromide  or  the  number  of  grains  per 
ounce  of  the  reducer  does  not  affect  the 
factor. 

Mrs.  J.  McCrum.— It  is  difficult  without 


seeing  the  negative  to  say  just  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  flatness  of  the  print;  but  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  intended  to  rep- 
resent snow  the  cause  is  probably  under 
development  of  the  negative.  Try  intensi- 
fication with  it  and  perhaps  the  result  will 
be  what  you  desire;  but  we  feel  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  development  of  the  negative 
has  not  been  carried  more  than  half  as  far 
as  it  should  have  been. 

Stain  Due  to  Hypo 

A.  L.  Brown. — ^The  yellow  stain  on  the 
negative  that  did  not  appear  till  some  time 
after  it  was  laid  away,  is  due  to  insufficient 
fixing,  to  too  short  a  time  in  the  hypo  bath. 
Always  leave  the  plate  in  it  after  the  whole 
of  the  creamy  white  has  gone  at  least  half 
as  long  as  it  took  to  go.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  will  remove  the  stain 
without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
image. 

Color  in  Toning: 

(Miss)  A.  L.  G. — The  color  possible  on 
your  prints  depends  more  on  the  negative 
than  on  any  particular  toning  formula,  and 
what  you  are  using  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
The  cause  of  your  difficulty  to  obtain  any- 
thing but  browns  without  it  going  into  the 
"slatey"  is  that  the  negative  is  too  thin, 
too  weak  for  the  printing  out  paper  you 
use.  Greater  density  in  the  negative  will 
enable  you  to  get  just  what  you  want. 

The  Film  Pack 

R.  V.  Harding.— The  "Film  Pack,"  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  is 
employed  by  many  good  workers.  If.. how- 
ever, you  aim  at  pictorial  work  t. 
as  a  rule,  use  the  camera  on  the  1  .  ? 
it  is  impossible,  except  under  very  favorable 
conditions,  that  sufficient  exposure  can  be 
given  with  the  camera  in  the  hand.  On  the 
whole,  for  many  reasons,  we  prefer  for  that 
kind  of  work  the  3A  Kodak,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  expose  with  it  on  the  tripod, 
giving  exposures  of  a  second  or  more  for 
negatives  for  enlargement. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Misleading  Advertisements. 
22-26  East  Thirteenth  street, 
New  York,  January  12,  1906. 
The  Editor,  Camera  and  Dark  Room. 

Dear  Sir — Kindly  allow  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  a  false  impression  from 
the  minds  of  dealers  and  photographers 
throughout  the  United  States  created  by  a 
recent  advertisement  of  Metol  issued  by 
the  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  in  which  they 
state  that  although  they  have  made  Metol 
for  a  number  of  years  they  are  now  offer- 
ing it  under  their  own  name,  thereby  im- 
plying that  the  many  tons  annually  sold 
by  us  as  Hauff's  Metol  were  not  made  by 
Messrs.  J.  Hauff  &  Co. 

Do  not  be  influenced  by  such  an  appar- 
ent subterfuge  to  foist  upon  you  a  substi- 
tute for  your  favorite  developer. 

Every  ounce  of  Metol  that  has  been  im- 
ported into  th6  United  States  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  the  genuine  production 
of  Messrs.  J.  Hauff  &  Co.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  gained  a  popularity 
and  reputation  for  stability  and  excellence 
that  we  do  not  think  the  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  photographers  can 
be  induced  to  forget  by  such  an  announce- 
ment. 

Look  for  the  little  white  ticket  on  every 
bottle  of  genuine  Hauff  Metol,  Amidol, 
Ortol,  Glycin,  Pyrol,  Adurol  and  Hydro- 
kinone,  and  see  that  another  make  is  not 
substituted  when  you  wish  to  purchase 
Hauff's.  Yours  very  truly, 

G.  Gennert, 
Sole  United  States  Agents  for  J.  Hauff  & 

Co.,  Feuerbach. 


Challenge. 

A  certain  dealer  in  photographic  goods 
in  New  York  City  has  caused  an  open 
V*  T  to  appear  in  a  recent  photographic 
;,  in  which  he  accuses  us  of  an  at- 
V.  Li\  to  mislead  the  public  in  our  adver- 
tising of -AGFA  Metol.  We  feel  that  the 
reputation  of  this  firm  is  such  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repudiate  such  a  false 
accusation,  "for  the  AGFA  Metol  advertise- 
ment referred  to  states  in  a  very  plain  and 
concise  manner  just  what  we  wanted  to 
say,  and  we  believe  that  every  fair-minded 
person  accepted  it  in  good  faith,  and  we 


do  not  think  it  very  flattering  to  the  in- 
telligent readers  to  intimate  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  read. 

We  will,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  disclaim  any  attempt  to  create  a 
false  impression ;  first,  because  we  are  above 
it,  and  secondly,  we  do  not  have  to  resort 
to  such  means  to  popularize  our  goods  or 
to  prop  up  our  sales;  but,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misconception  of  the  AGFA 
Metol  advertisement,  we  would  kindly  ask 
everyone  to  refer  to  this  advertisement  in 
the  January  and  February  magazines,  and 
we  will  analyze  it. 

The  AGFA  Metol  advertisement  starts 
with  the  ordinary  announcement.  We  then 
state  that  "For  years  we  have  manufac- 
tured Metol,"  and  we  CHALLENGE  this 
dealer  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  abso- 
lute truth.  We  next  state  that  "and  are 
now  placing  it  on  the  market  under  our 
own  name."  It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to 
even  try  to  contradict  this,  for  our  package 
is  our  evidence.  We  further  state  that 
"Any  package  not  bearing  the  AGFA  trade- 
mark is  not  genuine  AGFA  Metol.  We 
believe  this  is  self-evident,  and  when  we 
compiled  this  advertisement  we  were  very 
particular  that  there  should  be  no  confu- 
sion, as  we  did  not  want  the  public  to  re- 
ceive any  substitute  for  AFGA  Metol.  We, 
therefore,  CHALLENGE  this  dealer  to 
prove  that  the  AGFA  trade-mark  is  not 
our  own,  and  we  have  a  feeling  that,  it 
being  ours,  Metol  made  by  us  is  AGFA 
Metol. 

As  this  question  of  motive  of  the  AGFA 
Metol  advertisement  has  been  forced  upon 
us,  we  will  go  further  and  CHALLENGE 
this  dealer  to  prove  that  there  is  a  better 
Metol  than  AGFA  Metol,  for  this  is  abso- 
lutely pure  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  adulterate  it,  and  we  think  that 
the  most  convincing  argument  that  we  can 
suggest  is  that  everyone  try  a  package  of 
AGFA  Metol  and  note  its  strength  and 
quality.  In  summing  up  this  accusation,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  imagination  has  been 
greatly  worked  upon,  to  try  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  AGFA  Metol  advertisement 
was  misleading,  and  we  believe  that  every- 
one win  agree  that  the  sieve  does  not  hold 
water,  and  it  looks  as  though  there  was  a 
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canker  somewhere.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
marketing  of  AGFA  Metol  has  caused  the 
sore? 

In  adding  a  few  more  remarks,  we  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works 
has  always  lived  up  to  its  promises,  always 
stood  back  of  its  goods,  and  conducted  its 
business  in  a  businesslike  manner^  and  in 
the  marketing  of  AGFA  products  they  are 
sold  on  merit  and  merit  only.  We  have 
always  had  confidence  in  the  consumer  and 
faith  in  the  dealer,  and  never  have  had  to 
resort  to  tricks  or  misleading  statements, 
or  found  it  necessary  to  admonish  the  pub- 
lic in  our  advertisements  to  beware  of  the 
dealer;  that  he  may  try  to  force  a  substi- 
tute upon  them,  for  such  practice  is  below 
our  dignity  and  we  believe  it  is  a  base  re- 
flection on  the  dealer. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say,  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  as  this  dealer  has  made  an  ac- 
cusation to  the  public,  let  him  prove  to  the 
public  his  contention,  for  silence  would 
be  ominous  and  might  prove  to  be  a 
boomerang. 

Thanking  our  many  friends  throughout 
the  country  for  the  generous  support  they 
have  given  AGFA  Metol  in  such  a  sub- 
stantial way  by  the  placing  of  orders,  we 
are,  Very  truly, 

Berlin  Aniline  Works, 

New  York. 
F.  Harry  Hall,  Mgr.  Photographic  Dept. 


The  Pennsylvania  Convention. 

It  is  just  about  the  right  time  to  say  a 
word  to  you,  brother  photographer,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention, 
which  meets  in  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  in  May,  the  love- 
liest month  of  the  year. 

The  city  of  Washington  in  May  is  para- 
disiacal in  the  glorious  sky  colors,  magnifi- 
cent landscapes,  and  the  structures  of  em- 
pire which  our  fathers  builded.  It  is  a  full, 
rich  inspiration  to  your  art  and  your  pa- 
triotism, and  while  we  will  make  no  stere- 
otyped assurance  that  the  convention  will 
transcend  all  others,  we  will  say  that  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  make  this  an  ideal 
convention. 

We  will  engage  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  photographers  in  this  country  as 
lecturers,  who  will  tell  you  how  they 
achieved  fame  and  success. 


The  show  of  fine  pictures  will  be  the  best 
this  country  affords.  If  you  care  for  prizes, 
there  will  be  some  fine  ones  to  work  for. 
The  social  features  will  be  many. 

Will  you  starve  your  own  artist  life  by 
staying  away  from  all  these  sights  and 
sounds?  Don't  do  yourself  or  your  fellows 
that  injustice.  Come  out  into  the  wide  field 
of  our  fellowship. 

The  Executive  Board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention, 
A.  T.  Proctor,  President. 


Toledo  Camera  Club  Exhibition. 

W^e  have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  this 
club  for  three  notices  of  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion, which  has  just  been  held  and  which, 
from  the  accounts  we  gather,  has  been  a 
decided  success.  The  exhibition  was  con- 
fined to  the  work  of  the  members  and  got 
up  as  follows :  They  had  a  monthly  exhi- 
bition of  the  work,  which  was  criticised  by 
three  judges,  each  getting  a  rating  and  all 
getting  as  many  as  75  marks  were  eligible 
for  this  annual  show.  Three  prizes  were 
awarded,  the  first  going  to  Mr.  Jones,  who 
also  took  the  first  at  last  year's  show;  the 
second  to  Cady  Markley,  and  the  third  to 
Ned  Turner. 

The  club  is  a  member  of  the  Federation 
of  Photographic  Societies  and  is  about  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  active  clubs  in  the  country. 

"The  three  prizes  which  have  been 
awarded  to  the  most  sucessful  members  of 
the  club  were  on  display  in  the  library  and 
brought  forth  the  admiration  of  the  guests. 
John  F.  Jones,  who  won  the  first  prize  last 
year,  retains  it  this  y^ar  and  has  but  to  win 
it  next  year  in  order  to  secure  the  Woolson 
prize,  a  beautiful  silver  loving  cup.  The 
second  prize,  won  by  Cady  Markley,  is  a 
silver  picture  frame,  and  the  third  prize,  a 
silver  medal  which  is  called  the  "President's 
Prize,"  was  won  by  Ned  Turner. 

"This  event  concludes  the  annual  festivi- 
ties of  the  Camera  Club,  and  the  members 
will  now  plunge  into  the  slide  work  of 
another  year. 

"The  coming  year  will  be  a  busy  one  for 
the  club.  The  members  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  photography  with  them  is  an 
art  and  is  to  be  followed  for  art's  sake." 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


As  we  write,  the  topic  of  most  ab- 
sorbing interest  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  is  the  terrible 
disaster  which  has  destroyed  San 
Francisco  as  a  factor  in  the  business 
of  the  country.  The  immediate  and 
unprecedented  response  of  America 
to  the  call  for  help  has  remoyed  from 
the  danger  of  imminent  privation  those 
who  have  lost  their  all  in  the  catas- 
trophe. Among  these  are  Fayette  J. 
Clude,  editor  of  Camera  Craft,  whose 
offices  were  destroyed,  and  numerous 
professional  photographers,  to  all  of 
whom  our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes 
out.  The  relief  of  these  men  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers'  Society  of  New  York, 
which  seeks  to  raise  a  national  fund 
by  soliciting  $5.00  from  every  photog- 
rapher in  the  United  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  fund,  which  was  started 
with  $500.00  from  New  York  and 
$200.00  from  Albany,  is  to  re-estab- 
lish the  San  Francisco  photographers 
in  business.  Every  photographer 
should  be  willing  to  assist,  and  at  once,, 
in  this  project.  Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  Joseph  Byron,  Treasurer,  Cal- 


ifornia   Relief    Committee,    53    West 

Thirty-second  street.  New  York  City. 

*     *     * 

The  announcement  is  made  in  Eng- 
land that  the  price  of  platinum  paper 
has  been  raised  by  the  largest  Eng- 
lish makers,  because  of  the  advancing 
price  of  the  metal,  which  is  now  more 
than  four  times  what  it  was  a  dozen 
years  ago.  This  has  been  brought 
about  in  some  measure  by  the  large 
consumption  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, but  more  especially  by  the  con- 
tinued advance  of  electrical  and  chem- 
ical manufacture.  One  of  the  prop- 
erties of  platinum  is  that  its  coeflS- 
cient  of  expansion  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  ordinary  glass,  so  that  it 
may  be  fused  into  glass  to  make  a 
tight  joint.  Other  metals  shrink  and 
crack  the  glass  on  cooling.  For  this 
reason  all  incandescent  bulbs  and 
vacuum  tubes  are  furnished  with  plat- 
inum electrodes.  Another  valuable 
proj)erty  of  platinum,  the  one,  in  fact, 
which  makes  it  valuable  photograph- 
ically, is  its  permanence.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  acids  or  alkalies,  except  by 
hot     concentrated     nitrohydrochloric 
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acid,  commonly  known  as  aquaregia. 
Therefore  platinum  stills  ajid  vessels 
are  largely  used  in  chemical  manufac- 
turing. In  particular,  sulphuric  acid, 
aside  from  iron  the  most  valuable  sub- 
stance used  by  mankind,  is  now  in 
great  measure  made  by  catalysis  by 
the  use  of  spongy  platinum,  and  dis- 
tilled in  great  platinum  stills  which 
cost  nearly  $25,000  each. 

For  these  purposes  platinum  is  indis- 
pensable, while  in  photography  it  is 
not.  The  German  government  has 
seriously  considered  forbidding  the 
use  of  platinum  in  photography,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
w^aste  of  an  indispensable  material. 
The  sources  of  platinum  are  few  and 
its  production  is  not  increasing,  re- 
maining stationary  at  about  10,000 
pounds  a  year.  Yet  one  chemist  in 
New  York  annually  dissolves  nearly 
200  pounds,  about  two  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  supply. 

Every  photographer  who  uses  plat- 
inum paper  on  a  large  scale  should 
feel  it  a  duty  to  save  his  wastes.  The 
process  is  simple.  All  acid  baths,  in- 
cluding sediments,  should  be  poured 
into  a  large  stone  crock  containing 
three  or  four  pounds  of  sheet  zinc  in 
coils  or  strips,  standing  against  the 
sides  and  not  lying  on  the  bottom.  If 
a  lively  effervescence  is  not  set  up  by 
the  baths,  some  crude  muriatic  acid 
should  be  added,  as  the  platinum  is 
reduced  and  thrown  down  bv  the  hv- 
drogen  gas  evolved.  When  the  crock 
is  nearly  full  and  action  has  ceased, 


say  every  Monday  morning,  two- 
thirds  of  the  liquid  should  be  dipped 
out  with  a  bowl  and  poured  down  the 
sink,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
sediment.  After  two  or  three  months 
the  sediment  may  be  caught  on  a  filter, 
added  to  the  ashes  of  wasted  paper 
and  trimmings,  which  should  be 
burned  in  a  closed  stove,  and  sent  to 
a  refiner.  A  New  York  photographer 
who  tried  this  for  ten  weeks  found 
his  returns  from  the  refiner  were 
$53.00,  surely  a  sufficient  reward. 

*        ^        4c 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  at  this  session  the  bill 
removing  the  duty  from  alcohol  for 
use  in  manufactures  and  the  arts.  We 
shall  thus  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
our  English  and  Continental  cousins, 
who  have  long  used  "methylated  spir- 
its'' or  **denaturized  alcohol."  The 
principal  advantage  to  the  photogra- 
pher should  be  a  lower  price  for  films, 
for  alcohol  is  largely  used  in  their 
manufacture.  The  smaller  quantities 
used  for  drying  plates,  local  reduc- 
tion, etc.,  are  not  so  important. 

The  use  of  this  alcohol  in  Ameri- 
can chemical  industry  should  be  of 
great  importance.  The  manufacture 
of  dyes,  transparent  soap,  varnishes 
and  lacquers  and  many  other  import- 
ant commodities  would  be  materially 
cheapened.  As  a  source  of  light  and 
power  it  is  far  better,  safer  and  cheap- 
er than  gasoline,  the  supply  of  which 
is  at  present  altogether  inadequate. 
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PORTRAIT  BeiniUh  KiibD,  lonibruck 

VIEHKBSE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  art  circles  "Viennese  Photogra-  prominent  lead  than  the  rest,  and  the 

phy"  is  nnderstood  not  to  mean  pho-  names  of  Heinrich  Kuhn.  Hugo  Hen- 

tography  as  generally  practisetl  in  the  neberg  and  Hans  Watzek,  known  as 

Austrian  capital,  but  the  art  as  pur-  the  "Trifoliimi,"  stand  for  what  is  best 

sued  by  an  elect  few.     Among  these  in  Austrian  camera  work,  just  as  the 

elect  are  three  who  have  taken  a  more  Secession  stands  for  what  is  best  in 
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American.  To  these  names  are  fre- 
quently added  those  of  the  two  Hof- 
meisters,  of  Hamburg — the  latter  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  Trifol- 
ium  and  did  in  Germany  what  the 
former  did  in  Austria. 

This  group  w^orked  and  struggled 
together,  and  animated  and  helped 
each  other  just  as  did  that  famous 
group  of  French  painters,  known  as 
the  Barbizon  School.  Their  strug- 
gle, however,  was  of  a  very  different 
nature.  Painting,  in  Millet's  day,  was, 
and  had  been  for  centuries,  a  complete- 
ly developed  medium  of  art  expression 
— Millet  and  his  confreres  inherited  it 
in  a  state  of  full  development  from 
their  ancestors,  and  their  whole  ener- 
gy was  spent  in  trying  to  express  their 
new  conception  of  nature.  The  Tri- 
folium,  on  the  other  hand,  found  their 
medium  as  yet  only  partially  existent ; 
they  had  literally  to  largely  create  the 
grammar  of  their  chosen  language  be- 
fore they  could  even  stutter.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  the  eighties.  There 
had  been,  as  we  all  know,  much  done 
in  photography  by  that  time,  but  what 
the  Trifolium  was  gasping  to  say  was 
that  nature  was  soft  and  atmospheric, 
and  that  although  she  reveled  in  in- 
finity of  detail,  yet  she  subordinated 
and  subdued.  She  kept  everything  in 
its  place ;  she  enveloped  and  this  was 
almost  impossible  to  say  in  photogra- 
phy, for  all  previously  constructed  ap- 
paratus insisted  that  nature  was  not  a 
great  whole,  that  she  was  made  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  discordant  parts  and  fragments. 
That,  however,  the  world  outside  of 
us  was  really  an  ensemble,  w^as  gener- 
ally believed :  for,  argue  as  the  scien- 
tific men  might,  that  their  new  science 
spoke  the  truth,  the  painters  had  a 
stron;:^cr  hold  on  the  public  and  they 


branded  photography  a  liar,  and  a  liar 
it  was  accepted  to  be.  But  our  Vien- 
nese group  of  artists  had  insight  and 
hope,  and  guessed  that  with  some 
slight  alterations  in  machinery  and 
method  the  camera  could  be  made  to 
sing  instead  of  screech. 

Now  their  object,  as  I  have  said, 
was  to  envelope,  but  as  the  meaning 
of  this  word  is  almost  always  misun- 
derstood by  photographers  (who 
have  illogically  substituted  the  word 
''tone,"  or  **tonality'' — which  they  un- 
derstand still  less),  I  must  digress  for 
a  moment  and  define.  When  we  hold 
an  object,  as  a  book,  in  our  hand  we 
can  with  ease  see  all  the  detail  on  its 
cover.  When  we  move  the  book  a 
few^'  feet  from  us,  the  title  becomes 
indistinct  and  the  moulding  and  pat- 
tern on  the  leather  seem  to  flicker  and 
we  could  not  possibly  draw  them  if 
we  tried.  We  will  still  distinctly  rec- 
ognize  it  to  be  a  book, — surrounded 
with  light  and  air,  and  to  be  so  and  so 
many  feet  from  us — we  will  speak  of 
it  as  being  in  atmosphere — but  not  yet 
as  enveloped.  When,  however,  we  lay 
it  in  a  box  in  the  shadow,  although  it 
may  possibly  (if  close  enough  to  us) 
be  more  distinct  than  when,  in  the 
first  experiment,  we  moved  it  a  few 
vards  from  us,  vet  it  will  seem  as  if 
it  were  in  something;  as  if  it  were 
resting  in  a  visible,  tangible  space; 
as  if  we  were  looking  at  it  through 
something ;  we  will  feel  as  if  the  box 
WTre  filled  with  a  strange  colorless 
liquid  which  had  no  positive  power  to 
alter  the  appearance  of  anything  but 
which  vet,  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
covered  everything.  We  will  then 
speak  of  the  book  as  being  enveloped. 
If  on  a  sunny  day  we  cover  the  win- 
dow of  our  room  with  a  gauze  curtain, 
or  w^ith  two  or  three,  if  the  light  is 
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Strong,  the  whole  room  and  its  contents 
will  siiildeiily  appear  to  be  floating  in 
a  soft,  shadowy  something,  and  the 
forms  will  seem  both  distinct  and  in- 
distinct at  the  same  moment ;  they  will 
also  look  solid  and  vapory.  The  room 
will  then  be  enveloped.  It  is  not  the 
dcf'th  of  the  shadows,  though,  that 
does  the  enveloping,  for  on  certain 
days  in  early  Spring,  or  hazy  Autumn, 
sunlight  itself  will  envelope  and  con- 
vert material  into  fairy  tissue.  It 
takes  a  peculiar  balance  between  a 
large  nimibcr  of  factors  to  envelope,  a 
balance  in  which  values,  gradation  and 
focus  play  important  parts,  but  in 
which  also  the  physical  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  eye  enter  as  factors. 
To  be  able  to  envelope  is  one  of  the 
very  rarest  and  noblest  of  the  painter's 
abilities,  and  requires  not  merely  the 
most  refined  understanding  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  but  also  an  abso- 
lute mastery  of  technique.  The  old 
masters,  prior  to  the  Venetians,  fre- 


quently obtained  tone  and  "tonality," 
but  never  until  the  day  of  Titian  did 
they  enveloi>e,  and  even  he  left  the  full 
achievement  of  this  special  art  to  Ve- 
lasquez and  Rembrandt.  Tone  has  to 
do  with  color,  and  although  difficult 
of  attainment,  is  cheap  in  comparison 
with  envelopment;  and  it  has  always 
amused  me  that  the  pictorial  photog- 
rapher, who  is  not  usually  abnormally 
slow  in  claiming  virtues  for  his  art, 
should  have  lost  his  cardinal  oppor- 
tunity of  rubbing  it  into  the  painter 
that  he  can  .so  easily  do  what  the  poor 
painter  so  often  slaves  a  life  for  and 
fails  in.  I  say  so  easily,  by  which  I 
mean  that  to-day  the  photographic 
machinery  and  appliances  are  in  such 
a  condition  that  to  obtain  good  envel- 
opment is  easy  when  compared  with 
brush  and  pigment  methods.  But  in 
the  days  of  the  Viennese  pioneers  it 
was  not,  and  to  them  the  world  owes 
thanks  first  for  having  so  graphically 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  choicest 
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and  most  magical  power  of  the  camera 
lay  not  in  delineating  inane  details,  as 
had  hitherto  been  supposed,  but  in  en- 
veloping; and  second,  in  perfecting 
the  gum  process  so  as  to  show  the 
"envelopments"  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  eighteen  prints  at  present 
(April  7th  to  28th)  atr  the  Photo-Se- 
cession Galleries  are  fine  examples  of 
what  they  have  accomplished  and  their 
large  size  adds  to  their  power  of  pro- 
ducing effect.  They  are  printed,  as 
the  \'iennese  work  always  is,  with 
mtjiltiple  coats  of  gum,  but  the  retouch- 
ing and  local  hand  w'ork  has  been 
sparingly  used  and  usually  only  to 
correct  such  values  as  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  camera.  The  feeling 
of  envelopment  is  very  strong;  things 
have  actual  existence,  but  are  at  their 
proper  distance,  resting  in  air,  light 
and  shadow. 

Now  there  is  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  about  enveloping.  From  my  de- 
scription of  what  it  is,  it  w^ould  natur- 
ally be  supposed  that  to  effect  its  ac- 
complishment it  would  be  necessary 
that  some  tangible  object  be  present, 
and  that  this  tangible  object  be  sub- 
merged in  the  intangible  envelope. 
This  is  not  so.  Nothino;  can  be  en- 
veloped. Look  again  into  the  box, 
this  time  with  nothing  in  it,  or  look 
into  the  open  doorway  of  an  entirely 


darkened  room,  or  better,  regard  the 
heavens  some  starless  night,  or  even 
gaze  into  its  blue  vault  on  a  sunny 
day  and  you  w'ill  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  looking  through  nothing  at 
nothing.  This  strange  phenomenon 
certain  photographers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  defeated  their  own  ends ;  for  in- 
stead of  representing  solid  objects  as 
bathed  in  what  may  be  termed  a  poet- 
ical fluid,  thev  so  flood  and  ovcrbathe 
them  that  they  either  almost  disappear 
or  on  occasions  even  entirely  disappear 
leaving  only  the  envelope.  This  ex- 
aggeration the  Viennese  are  never 
guilty  of,  and  their  restraint  is  not  the 
least  of  their  virtues.  The  ground  and 
trees  in  their  pictures  are  solid  and 
their  rocks  would  hurt  to  strike 
against,  and  in  my  opinion  they  have 
hit  about  as  perfect  a  balance  betw^een 
material  and  envelopment  as  can  be 
found.  The  Americans  have  the  r-ep- 
utation  of  doing  the  best  enveloping 
that  is  done,  and  I  grant  that  they  de- 
serve their  reputation,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  to  envelope  is  not  all  and  is  also 
objectless,  unless  there  is  something 
enveloped,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
tendency,  not  strong,  but  still  a  ten- 
dency, on  our  part  to  overcook  our 
dish,  to  cover  the  matter  wath  too  much 
manner.  Roland  Rood. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH  TOWER 


By  The  Watchman. 


That  "doctors  differ"  is  well  known, 
but  I  had  not  expected  to  find  one, 
D.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Photography,  who  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  in  negative  making, 
speaking  as  if  a  ten-grain  solution  of 


pyrogallol  was  considered  a  normal 
developer.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  secure  a  good  negative  with  a 
solution  of  such  abnormal  strength  if 
one  knows  just  how  to  do  it ;  but  I  and 
probably  thousands   of  others  w-ould 
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stake  our  bottom  dollar  (please  don't 
think  I  am  a  betting  man,  as  I  never 
made  a  bet  in  my  life,  and  use  this 
only  as  an  expression  of  my  sincerity) 
on  the  fact  that  with  a  two  or  three 
grain  solution  we  could  make  as  good 
if  not  better  negative  than  he  could 
make  with  his  ten.  Even  if  ten  grains 
per  ounce  were  as  good  as  two  or 
three  grains,  and  with  correct  expo- 
sures it  is  not,  there  are  few  photog- 
raphers w^ho  would  willingly  pay  a 
dollar  for  what  thev  could  as  easilv 
get  for  a  quarter,  especially  if  they 
knew  that  the  quarter  would  really 
buy  better  value  than  the  dollar. 


Some  of  my  readers  may  remember 
that  some  six  or  eight  years  ago  there 
was  considerable  interest  taken  in  a 
*  discovery  by  Szczepanik  of  a  method 
of  weaving  from  photographs,  an  im- 
provement claimed  to  be  as  great  as 
was  made  by  the  Jacquard  system 
over  the  still  older  method ;  but  I  re- 
gret that  it  seems  to  have  turned  out 
a  flash  in  the  pan.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Herr  with  the  unpronounceable 
name  managed  to  sell  his  patent  to  an 
Austrian  syndicate  which,  after  spend- 
ing no  less  than  $400,000  without  giv- 
ing it  a  start,  decided  to  call  a  halt 
and  tried  to  sell  the  patent  rights  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Only 
three  persons  appeared  at  the  sale  and 
none  of  them  would  make  an  offer. 
As  I  think  I  have  said  before,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  a  debit  and  credit 
statement  of  all  the  patents  that  have 
been  taken  out  in  ccnnection  wj^th 
photography,  showing  w^hat  they  had 
cost  and  what  they  had  returned.  It 
would,  I  think,  make  a  poor  showing 
for  the  patentees,  but  it  serves  them 


right,  I  say.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  man  who  desires  to  make 
something  out  of  every  little  improve- 
ment he  thought  he  had  made,  is  a 
.  little  less  than  honest.  He  is  indebted 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  for  all 
he  knows  and  surely  it  is  but  just  that 
when  he  can,  he  should  repay  some 
of  that  debt. 

*  *     * 

Who  would  have  thought  that  \V.  I. 
Scandlin  could  have  been  caught  nap- 
ping? and  yet  he  is  in  his  article  in 
the  March  Photo-Era  when  he  gives 
the  use  of  screens  or  gratings  for  tail- 
or's measurements  as  something  new 
and  of  American  introduction.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  it  weut  the 
round  of  the  magazines,  this  in- 
cluded, having  originated  in  France. 
I  write  too  far  from  home  to  look  it 
up,  but  whoever  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested will  find  it  there,  and  in  manv 
others,  especially  our  British  contem- 
poraries. 

*  *     * 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  often  wood 
alcohol  is  mistaken  for  "methylated 
spirits,"  the  latest  instance  being  in  an 
article  by  Austin  K.  Hanks  in  the 
Photo-Era.  In  the  formula  in  question 
the  mistake  probably  does  not  matter, 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  w^hich  it 
would  be  fatal.  Methylated  spirit  is 
a  British  product,  being  pure  alcohol 
"denatured"  by  the  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of,  originally,  wood  alco- 
hol, but  now  mineral  naptha ;  the  wood 
alcohol  not  preventing  it  from  being 
drunk  in  large  quantities.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  formulas  of  British 
origin  containing  methylated  spirit 
should,  in  this  country,  be  made  up 
with  pure  alcohol. 
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Glm  i.v  Excmlsis. — Under  this 
heading  Photography  says  that  Mr.  J. 
Page  Croft  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Worcestershire  Camera  Club  handed 
round  a  set  of  gum -bichromate  prints, 
apparently  representing  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  yet  all  made  from  the 
same  negative,  and  that  the  members 
were  fairly  baffled  wh^n  they  tried  to 
guess  the  particular  month  in  which 
it  was  made.  Mr.  Page  Croft  is  a 
gum  expert,  and  can  do  with  it  what 
others  might  find  difficult,  but  in  spite 
of  that  we  could  hardly  have  a  better 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  printing 
method.  We  wonder  whether  Emer- 
son does  not  begin  to  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  contemptuous  charac- 
terization of  those  who  had  then  adop- 
ted this  admirable  and  popular  process 
as  "gum  splodgers."  ■ 

Anachromat  Lenses. — The  em- 
ployment of  uncorrected  lenses  in  pho- 
tography is  nothing  new.  Indeed  dur- 
ing its  earlier  days  they  were  more 
numerous  than  the  corrected,  and  we 


still  possess  and  have  used  in  experi- 
ments with  spectacle  lenses  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  what  may  be 
called  a  correcting  gauge  for  finding 
the  distance  between  the  visual  and 
the  actinic  foci.  It  was  simply  two 
thin  strips  of  wood  riveted  together 
like  scissors,  only  the  rivet  was  very 
near  one  end  instead  of  about  the  mid- 
dle. The  arrangement  was  such  that 
when  the  gauge  was  opene<l  until  the 
two  long  legs  rested,  respectively  on 
the  front  and  the  back  of  the  camera, 
the  distance  between  the  short  legs 
was  just  the  amount  that  the  lens  re- 
quired to  be  brought  nearer  the  plate. 
Although  we  knew  that  the  distance 
depended  on  the  focus  of  the  lens,  we 
knew  also  that  it  varied  with  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  conjugate  foci.  This 
now  would  mean  nothing  worth  notic- 
ing, but  those  were  the  days  of  "keen 
cutting,"  of  the  sharpest  of  sharp  fo- 
cusing in  which  even  a  hair's  breadth 
was  of  importance. 

-After  something  like  fifty  years  of 
perfect  faith   in  the  greatest  amount 
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of  correction  possible  or  within  the 
power  of  the  purse,  several  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  world's  pictorialists 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  given 
proof  of  their  faith,  too,  that  for  their 
purposes  at  least  the  anachromatic 
lens  is  better  by  far  than  even  the  most 
modern  anastigmat.  The  pictorialists 
alluded  to  are  R.  Demachy,  Major  C. 
Puyo  and  M.  Leclerc  de  Pulligny. 
The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  lenses 
they  have  evolved  was  shown  in  an 
exhibition  of  their  work  recently  held 
by  the  Photo  Club  de  Paris.  To  say 
that  it  was  good  is  much  too  weak  an 
expression,  to  judge  from  the  sym- 
posium of  articles  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photogra- 
phy, w'ritten  by  those  three,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  several  specimens  in 
the  same  number  it  was  simply  charm- 
ing. 

We  may  return  to  the  subject  again, 
but  in  the  meantime  w'ill  merely  note 
that  the  lenses  used  bv  all  these  ac- 
knowledged  high-class  workers,  ac- 
cording to  I\r.  de  Pulligny,  may  be 
procured  at  about  the  following  prices : 
A  lens  3V4  in.  diameter  and  16  in.  fo- 
cus, 4  francs ;  one  4  ins.  diameter  and 
20  ins.  focus,  6  francs ;  and  one  6^/^ 
ins.  diameter  and  32  ins.  focus,  16 
francs;  80,  120  and  320  cents  respec- 
tively. These  prices  are  for  the  lenses 
without  mounts,  of  course,  but  mounts 
of  the  simplest  description  are  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  w^ill  not  add  much  to 
the  cost. 


The  Combined  Toxing  and  Fix- 
ing Bath. — We  have  so  long  fought 
in  favor  of  the  combined  bath  and 
against  so  many  opponents,  opponents 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  use 
it  properly,  that  it  is  comforting  to 


find  one  who  may  be  considered  an 
authority,  speaking  in  its  favor. 

Horsley  Hinton,  editor  of  The  Am- 
ateur Photographer,  in  one  of  his 
**  Practical  Lessons  for  Beginners," 
has  the  following  to  say:  "I  have  al- 
ways affirmed  that  with  reasonable 
care  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
using  a  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath,  whilst  there  are  these  two  strong 
points  in  its  favor :  firstly,  the  average 
person  finds  it  easier  to  get  a  pleasing 
tone  and  a  uniform  one ;  secondly,  the 
very  obvious  advantage  of  dispensing 
with  one  entire  operation.*' 

4k      «      « 

Sulphide  Toning. — Those  wiio 
have  adopted  the  toning  of  bromide 
prints  with  sodium  sulphide  know  how 
hard  the  smell  hits  the  olfactory 
nerves,  but  they  also  know  that  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  blow 
given  by  the  solution  when  it  has  been 
scattered  all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
sink,  diluted  with  water,  scenting  the 
whole  house  from  cellar  to  garret  and 
making  its  female  head  regret  the  day 
when  the  master  took  to  picture  mak- 
ing. But  now  all  this  may  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Some  clever  fellow  has 
discovered  that  potassium  permangan- 
ate acts  as  a  deodorizer  and  all  the 
w'orld  should  know  that  as  soon  as 
the  prints  are  toned  the  solution  to 
be  throw^n  a  way  should  be  treated  with 
a  one  to  sixteen  solution  of  the  per- 
manganate, w'hich  will  make  the  toner 

as  inoffensive  as  so  much  water. 

*     *     * 

Stereoscopic  Projection. — Pat- 
ents by  the  dozen  have  been  taken  out 
for  the  projection  of  stereoscopic  ef- 
fects on  the  lantern  screen  without, 
we  fear,  ever  having  returned  to  their 
inventors  the  cost  of  the  patents,  and 
now  we  have  another,  this  time  with- 
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out  anything  more  than  a  shutter  or  the  riglit  and  left  eyes.    The  claim  is 

revolving  disc  in  addition  to  the  pair  for  a  stereoscopic  lantern  with  a  re- 

of     photographs.        The     following,  volvable  or  traveling  shutter  or  shut- 

which   we   clip   from   the  B.  J.,   will  ters  so  arranged  and  worked  that  the 

show  the  nature  of  the  invention :  stereoscopic    pictures    are    aUeniately 

"The  invention  consists  of  a  system  projected   in  periods   separated   by  a 

in  which  the  stereoscopic  effect  on  the  distinct  period  of  total  obscuration  of 

screens  is  witnessed  without  observing  both  pictures  equal  in  duration  to  the 

the  projected  pictures  alternately  with  duration  of  either  period  of  exposure 
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or  projection.  The  author  describes 
various  forms  of  shutter,  disc,  ana 
band,  and  points  out  that  in  each  the 
essential  feature  is  the  alternate  ex- 
posure or  projection  of  the  respective 
pictures,  together  with  the  total  ob- 
scuration of  both  pictures,  equal  in 
len^^th  of  time  to  the  exposure  or  pro- 
jection of  either  picture.  The  inven- 
tion is  stated  to  differ  from  those 
where  it  has  been  proposed  to  project 
stereoscopic  pictures  superimposed  up- 
on a  screen  without  the  aid  of  a  device 
to  place  before  the  eyes  of  an  observer, 
as,  in  such  an  arrangement,  the  pic- 
tures have  been  projected  in  quick  suc- 
cession without  the  measured  periods 
of  the  tentative  total  obscuration  of 
both  pictures,  as  is  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent invention,  which  is  found  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  and  perfect  stereo- 
scopic effect  upon  the  pictures  pro- 
jected.'' 

*  *     * 

Platinum  Paper  is  Going  Up. — 
The  English  Platinotype  Company 
intimated  an  increase  of  nearlv  fiftv 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  their  paper 
and  other  makers  are  likelv  to  follow 
suit.  The  reason  is  the  advance  in 
the  .cost  of  the  metal,  an  advance  from 
about  six  to  twenty-four  dollars  per 
ounce.  The  Photographic  Nezvs  says 
that  the  amateur  is  more  likely  to 
grumble  at  the  increase  than  the  pro- 
fessional, although  even  he  should 
consider  the  advantages  of  the  print- 
ing method  and  that  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  cents  on  a  dozen  cabinets 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the 

increase. 

*  *     V 

Tank  Dfaelopment. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  The  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Goldensky,  one 
of  America's  popular  professional  pho- 


tographers, gave  an  instructive  demon- 
stration of  tank  development  of  neg- 
atives. He  strongly  advocated  the 
use  of  the  tank  in  developing,  and 
claimed  that  much  better  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  negative 
coulfl  be  obtained  bv  this  method.  It 
was  far  superior  to  any  kind  of  tray 
development,  inasmuch  as  exposures 
made  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
could  be  developed  in  the  tank,  and 
negatives  of  uniform  quality  could  be 
secured.  Three  or  four  hundred  neg- 
atives could  be  disposed  of  in  about 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Formula  for  tank  development  as 
used  by  Mr.  Goldensky: 

No.  I. 

Water  (hot) 60  oz. 

Mctol   I  oz. 

Citric  acid 40  grains 

Pyro 6   drams 

Sulphite  of  soda  (Cramer's) 4  oz. 

No.   2. 

Water 60  oz. 

Acetone  (Cramer's) 3  oz. 

For  use  take 

No.   I I  oz. 

No.   2 r  oz. 

Water    15  oz. 

(Develop  50  minutes.) 

For  tray  development  take 

No.   I I  oz. 

No.   2 I  oz. 

Water    6  oz. 

(Develop  as  usual.) 

Used  verv  successfully  with  the 
Cramer  plate.  Can  be  used  with  equal 
success  with  any  other  brand  of  plates 
by  altering  slightly  the  proportions  of 
No.  I  and  No.  2. 

*     *     * 

The  Difference  Between  a  Pho- 
tograph AND  A  Picture. — If  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  The  Photo- 
graphic  News  was  pasted  into  the  hats 
of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  that 
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send  to  (^ur  Portfolio,  and  duly  stud- 
ied, it  would  make  a  revolution  in 
about  that  proportion  of  that  kind  of 
photographers,  as,  except  for  under 
exposure,  we  have  little  to  complain 
of  but  evident  lack  of  even  the  sim- 
plest trace  of  the  artistic. 

"We  could  train  an  intelligent  boy 
of  seventeen  to  take  technicallv  unex- 
ceptional  photographs  in  about  a 
month ;  but  the  artistic  insight  and 
right  feeling  for  the  way  in  w^hich  to 
apply  this  technical  knowledge  to  the 
production  of  artistic  pictures  cannot 
be  taught  at  all — it  may  be  latent  in 
the  photographer,  and  can  then  be 
brought  out  by  advice  and  observa- 
tion. A  photograph,  to  be  successful 
as  a  picture,  must  be  more  than  a 
mere  record,  no  matter  how  pleasing 


the  subject  is.  It  should  convey  to 
every  one  looking  at  it  a  distinct  sug- 
gestion, if  no  more,  of  the  sensation 
which  the  original  excited  in  the  pho- 
tographer. It  should  have  an  inter- 
esting effect  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  lines  and  masses  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged by  selection  of  subject  and 
point  of  view  that  they  form  a  design 
in  which  there  is  one  point  more  in- 
teresting than  any  other;  and  this 
point  of  special  interest  should  be  led 
up  to  by  careful  arrangement  of  the 
lines  and  masses  forming  the  design. 
The  picture  may  suggest  some  senti- 
ment or  idea,  or  it  may  represent  some 
incident.  It  should  alwavs  be  taken 
with  a  motive,  and  not  merelv  for  the 
sake  of  representing  things  as  they 
happen  to  be." 


PORTRAITURE  BY  THE  AMATEUR. 


The  following  extract  from  a  lec- 
ture on  "Art  in  Painting  and  Photog- 
raphy," before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
London,  by  a  well-known  British  ar- 
tist, may  form  the  text  for  some  ob- 
servations on  portraiture  by  photog- 
raphy for  the  amateur  who  generally 
takes  advantage  of  his  friends  in  his 
earlier  attempts,  but  in  most  cases 
abandons  the  likeness  business  for 
landscape  after  a  few  days.  This  re- 
sult is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  while 
portraiture  in  its  true  sense  is  the 
highest  flight  of  photography,  it  is 
also  its  most  diflficult  phase.  Here 
follows  what  the  artist,  J.  C.  Dollman, 
A.R.W.S.,  says: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  there  exists 
such  an  institution  as  a  photographic 
school  for  students  to  studv  from  the 
living  model,  but  such  a  school  must 
undoubtedly    prove    of    much    value; 


and  in  the  studv  of  the  works  of  mas- 
ters,  by  grouping  human  figures  with 
an  exact  fidelity  to  resemblance,  pose, 
lighting  and  detail  to  the  ongmal  pic- 
ture, under  the  tuition  of  a  photogra- 
pher who  was  a  master  of  the  art  side 
of  the  matter,  an  opportunity  of  a 
most  instructive  nature  would  be 
found.  If  this  idea  should  be  new  it 
may  possibly  not  produce  a  favorable 
impression,  for  few  innovations  do. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
things  that  photography  is  going  to 
do  in  the  future  will  be  associated  with 
the  figure ;  for,  in  connection  with 
that,  the  photographer  will  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  developing  and 
showing  his  creative  power  in  art,  and 
it  is  this  very  quality  of  the  creative 
which  is  the  charm.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  exquisite  modeling  of  flesh 
and  the  tenderness  of  tone  which  a 
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good  photograph  can  give,  it  seems 
a  great  loss  tliat  these  qualities  are  not 
made  available  to  the  full  extent.  A 
student  trained  in  art,  worl<ing  with 
fastidious  care  in  selecting  his  model, 
and  in  conducting  the  whole  opera- 
tions, would,  I  am  persuaded,  if  he 
was  a  man  with  an  imagination,  pro- 
duce some  photographic  pictures 
which  would  cause  a  sensation.  The 
actor's  is  an  art — how  mucli  greater 
to  make  a  figure  so  perfectly  play  a 
part   that  the  resulting  study   should 


be  received  as  a  great  picture.  Beau- 
tiful as  quantities  of  the  landscapes 
are.  which  are  seen  in  photographic 
exhibitions,  they  are  the  art  imitative 
compared  with  the  results  which  are 
possible  in  this  direction,  at  the  hands 
of  the  right  man.  If  the  day  should 
come  when  a  man,  with  the  concep- 
tion and  insight  of  our  painter,  G.  F. 
Watts,  and  who  combines  that  power 
with  a  photographic  executive  of  the 
greatness  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Camer- 
on's, the  world  will  see  for  the  first 
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time  what  it  is  possible  for  photog- 
raphy to  achieve." 

In  donning  the  prophetic  mantle  as 
to  the  future  of  photography  it  should 
be  understood  of  course  that  Mr.  Doll- 
man  refers  entirely  to  its  pictorial 
phase,  which  after  all  is  but  a  small 
part  of  its  utility,  although  it  has  pro- 
voked more  discussion  than  all  its 
other  phases  together. 

The  ready  admission  that  pictorial 
photography's  highest  phase  is  that  of 
portraiture  naturally  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  why  so  few  photographers 
(not  including  professionals,  of 
course)  attempt  it,  and  those  only  of 
the  highest  class?  There  are  many 
reasons.  As  already  said,  their  first 
attempts  were  disastrous,  the  outcome 
of  their  ignorance,  the  unsuitable 
lenses  employed,  and  to  some  extent 
at  least  equally  unsuitable  models.  To 
none  of  these,  however,  did  the  be- 
ginner attribute  his  discouraging  re- 
sults, the  one  thing  needful  in  his 
opinion  being  a  "glass-house"  and 
that  was  beyond  his  means.  Thus  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
portraiture  was  forever  thrown  aside 
and  landscape,  a  far  easier  phase,  was 
his  aim  and  end  ever  after. 

Rut  the  remaining  one  per  cent, 
were  not  so  easily  discouraged.  The 
use  of  their  "thinking  cap"  had  shown 
them  that  it  was  easy  to  overcome  the 
bugaboo  of  the  glass-house  and  all  the 
other  difficulties  were  simply  matters 
for  thought  and  experiment.  The  re- 
sult, such  as  is  seen  on  the  walls  of 
the  salons,  compels  the  admiration  of 
erstwhile  opponents  of  the  work  at 
present  and  elicits  even  from  painters 
prophecy  of  things  still  greater  to 
come. 

The  first  essential  to  the  ambitious 
portraitist  is  a  correct  idea  of  what  a 


portrait  really  is.  To  the  general  pub- 
lic and  consequently  to  the  profession- 
al photographer,  it  means  a  likeness, 
and  undoubtedly  that  is  an  important 
property ;  but  it  should  mean  much 
more.  It  should  not  onlv  be  a  likeness 
of  the  outer  man,  but  also  tell  some- 
thing of  his  inner  nature,  something 
of  his  mortal  as  well  as  of  his  im- 
mortal mind,  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
former  on  the  latter;  and  just  to  the 
extent  that  it  does  that  is  its  success 
as  a  i)ortrait. 

The  mental  equipment  being  right, 
the  first  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  lens,  as  on  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain qualities  in  it  depends  to  a  large 
extent,  at  least,  success  or  failure. 
These  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  nec- 
essarily costly,  as  one  that  possesses 
them  mav  cost  far  less  than  one  that 
does  not.  Another  extract  from  Mr. 
Dollman's  lecture  will  enable  us  more 
easily  to  make  plain  the  most  import- 
aHt  of  those  qualicies,  its  focal  length : 

**Another  subject  I  should  like  to 
dwell  upon  is  the  photographic  i)or- 
trait,  taken  direct,  on  a  fairly  large 
scale.  These  portraits  sometimes  have 
a  certain  quality  about  them  which 
prevents  them  being  accepted  as  suc- 
cessful likenesses,  although  the  ex- 
pression is  admitted  to  be  natural,  and 
the  features  individually  faithful  in 
identity.  Now,  I  would  submit  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  result  of  the 
camera  being  brought  too  close  to  the 
subject,  and  therefore  exaggerating 
pcrs])cctive  view  of  the  face.  While 
the  human  vision  consists,  as  it  does, 
of  the  combined  images  of  the  two 
eyes,  the  vision  of  the  camera  depends 
upon  its  single  lens ;  and  though  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  image  can  be  ob- 
tained, at  a  certain  distance,  by  the 
two  human  eyes,  because,  from  their 
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different  positions,  they  are  able  to 
look  more  or  less  round  the  sides  of 
an  object,  the  camera  lens  has  but  one 
point  of  sight,  and,  from  the  same  dis- 
tance, would  yield  a  very  different  im- 
age, because  it  does  not  see  round  the 
sides  of  the  object.  This  leads  to  un- 
due prominence  being  given  to  the 
nose  and  front  planes  of  the  face.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  let 
us  suppose  a  view  taken,  of  the  front 
face  of  a  human  head  as  a  model,  so 
close  to  it  that  the  ears  would  not  be 
seen  by  the  photographic  lens,  as  they 
would  lie  behind  the  projecting  cheeks 
of  the  face.  The  two  human  eyes,  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  face  of  the 
model,  would  see  a  portion  of  the  ears, 
because  from  their  two  points  of  sight 
thev  would  see  round  the  cheeks  of 
the  model  to  some  extent.  The  point 
of  sight,  therefore,  for  the  photo- 
graphic lens  to  be  placed,  to  obtain 
the  same  view  as  that  of  human  vision, 
is  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  rays 
which  includes  the  visual  angles  of 
the  two  human  eyes.  The  stereoscopic 
camera,  with  its  twin  lenses  placed 
apart,  as  human  eyes  are,  would  obtain 
the  same  view  of  the  model  as  the 
human  vision — ^that  is  to  say,  the  com- 
bination of  its  two  pictures  would  give 
the  same  view.  This  illustration  is,  of 
course,  a  much  exaggerated  one,  but 
portraiture  is  stich  a  subtle  thing  that 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  features  is  to  be  guarded 
against." 

The  lecturer  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  apparently  faulty  perspective  is 
caused  by  the  too  near  approach  of 
the  camera  to  the  model,  although  he 
is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
photography  to  know  that  this  is  a 
result  of  too  short  focus  of  the  lens. 
Lenses,    especially    the    more    costly 


anastigmats,  are  listed  by  their  makers 
not  according  to  their  suitability  for 
the  sizes  of  plates  mentioned,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  covering  power, 
sometimes  little  longer  in  focus  than 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  and  rare- 
ly more  than  the  diagonal  thereof, 
much  too  short  to  reproduce  anything 
as  it  should  appear.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  definition  possible  with  the 
best  corrected  lenses,  indeed  there  are 
many  most  successful  portraitists  who 
think  such  correction  an  evil  rather 
than  a  benefit,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  a  notice  of  the  anachromatic 
lenses  noticed  on  another  page.  The 
name  of  Margaret  Cameron,  men- 
tioned in  this  extract,  was  at  one  time 
almost  a  household  word  because  of 
her  success  with  the  portraits  of  such 
men  as  Tennyson,  Carlyle  and  others, 
and  her  work  is  still  alluded  to  as  of 
the  very  highest  class,  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  that  of  Hill.  According  to 
Taylor,  it  was  made  with  the  front 
element  of  an  old  "whole  piece"  por- 
trait lens  of  about  twenty  inches  focus. 
The  cost  of  a  lens  in  every  way 
suitable  for  portraits  on,  say,  eight  by 
ten  plates  need  not  be  more  than  ten 
dollars,  almost  its  only  essential  qual- 
ity being  a  focal  length  of  about  twen- 
ty inches.  The  nearest  to  that  we  find 
is  in  the  Gundlach  Optical  Co.'s  cata- 
logue, in  which  is  listed  a  single  lens 
of  14  ins.  for  $7.50,  sufficiently  cor- 
rected for  all  pictorial  purposes.  For 
high  class  portraiture  this  should  not 
be  employed  on  a  plate  larger  than 
5x7,  it  being  a  cardinal  virtue  never 
to  employ  for  portraiture  a  lens  of  less 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  longest 
side  of  the  plate.  It  may  also  be  taken 
as  an  established  fact  that,  except  for 
speed — the  single  lens  requiring  a 
smaller  aperture  than  a  double — the 
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single  is  in  every  other  respect  as  good 
as  the  doublet.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
plates  even  the  single  lens  at  f/i  i  will 
admit  of  at  least  ten  times  as  rapid 
work  as  Mrs.  Cameron  had  with  her 
wet  collodion. 

It  is  true  that  a  lens  of  twenty 
inches  focus  implies  the  use  of  a  larger 
room  than  is  at  the  command  of  most 
amateurs,  but  that  need  not  discour- 
age you,  as  a  ten-inch  lens  on  a  4  x  5 
plate  will  answer  as  well,  cost  less 
than  five  dollars,  and  when  enlarged 
be  as  satisfactory  in  every  respect  as 
if  taken  direct,  as  in  the  olden  time.  In 
a  few  of  our  recent  back  numbers  you 
will  find  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  make  the  enlargements,  wheth- 
er direct  on  bromide  paper  or,  what  is 
far  better,  by  making  an  enlarged  neg- 
ative. 

However  essential  the  suitable  lens 
and  room  may  be,  they  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  necessary  equipment. 
They  are  as  useless  as  the  gun  without 
the  man  behind  it ;  and  although  "the 
artist  is  born,  not  made,"  artistic  abil- 
ity comes  only  after  much  careful 
study  and  practise.    For  this  purpose, 


nothing  is  better  than  a  life-sized  bust, 
which  may  be  bought  for  a  dollar  or 
two.  Just  how  to  proceed  we  cannot 
tell  you,  that  you  must  find  out  for 
yourself,  as  all  that  we  can  say  is  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  all  positions, 
starting,  perhaps  at  about  eight  feet 
from  a  window  and  half  as  much  from 
the  background,  should  the  wall  not 
be  suitable  for  that  purpose.  As  with 
the  bust,  so  with  the  camera;  move 
both  from  place  to  place ;  use  a  reflec- 
tbr  and  do  without  it;  move  the  win- 
dow shade,  beginning  with  it  at  the 
bottom  with  the  upper  half  clear ;  and 
in  every  movement  study  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  until  you  can  com- 
mand any  kind  of  lighting  that  you 
think  most  suitable  for  the  particular 
subject. 

Do  not  confine  your  studies  to  prac- 
tice on  the  bust.  Study  the  work  of 
others,  especially  those  who  have 
reached  far  up  the  art  tree,  not  to  copy 
them,  but  to  so  saturate  vour  mind  w-ith 
what  they  have  done  as  to  enable  you 
to  cut  out  a  line  for  yourself,  never 
forgetting  that  the  incorporating  of 
your  own  individuality  is  the  highest 
test  of  all  good  art. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  EXPOSURE  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

By  William  S.  Buvinger. 


There  is  a  variety  of  photographic 
shutters  now  placed  upon  the  market, 
with  an  equal  variation  in  price  and 
reliability  of  action.  The  operator 
must  accept  the  speed  figures  marked 
on  his  shutter  as  the  correct  time  of 
exposure.  Unless  the  shutter  is  of 
the  best  design  and  mechanical  con- 
struction, the  indicated  time  is  likely 
to  vary  greatly  from  the  actual  time. 


For  ordinary  snapshot  work  this  may 
be  of  small  importance,  but  the  pains- 
taking operator  should  not  leave  to 
chance  such  an  important-  matter  as 
exposure  if  he  would  obtain  the  best 
results.    • 

The  advanced  amateur  learns  to 
estimate  exposures  with  small  dia- 
phragms, varying  from  one-fourth  to 
one  second,  with  accuracy.      If    he 
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desires  to  use  a  large  diaphragm  on 
the  same  subject,  F  11.3  to  F  6.3 
(U.  S.  8  to  2.5)  in  order  to  obtain 
atmospheric  effects  or  have  degrees 
of  sharpness  in  the  planes  of  his  pic- 
ture, he  must  use  his  shutter  to  reduce 
his  time  in  the  same  proportion  that 
he  has  increased  his  diaphragm  open- 
ing. If  he  has  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  shutter  speeds,  his  photographic 
work  will  be  a  disappointment.  Know- 
ing the  correct  time  of  his  shutter  scale 
marks,  he  may  calculate  the  proper 
exposure  from  the  smaller  diaphragm 
numbers  and  insure  more  satisfactory 
results. 

The  relatively  great  cost  of  shutter 
speed  testers  has  made  many  careful 
workers  endure  the  uncertainty  in  the 
time  of  their  snap  exposures  who  pre- 
fer to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
parts  of  their  work.  For  such  work- 
ers the  writer  has  devised  the  follow- 
ing method  of  shutter  speed  measure- 
ment, which  has  the  threefold  advan- 
tage of  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  small 
cost.  It  will  measure  shutter  exposures 
from  1-200  to  one  second. 

A  polished  ball  is  photographed  as 
it  rolls  down  an  inclined  plane  in  full 
sunshine.  The  highlight  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball  leaves  a  record  of  its 
passage  in  the  form  of  a  line  on  the 
sensitive  plate.  The  length  of  tkis  line 
is  measured  by  means  of  the  accom- 
panying time  scale,  which  shows  the 
time  during  which  the  shutter  was 
open.  The  ball  should  be  of  polished 
steel,  one  inch  in  diameter.  If  it  has 
become  dull  by  oxidation  of  its  sur- 
face, the  polish  should  be  restored  by 
the  use  of  a  good  polishing  paste  and 
plenty  of  rubbing.  No  other  size  of 
ball  can  be  used  with  these  instruc- 
tions. The  Standard  Roller  Bearing 
Company,  of  Forty-eighth  street  and 


Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Tenn., 
which  manufactures  steel  balls  of 
marvelous  perfection  and  finish  for  all 
mechanical  purposes,  will  send  one 
ball  of  one  inch  diameter  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

The  inclined  plane  is  made  of  wood. 
A  piece  of  pine  2x4  inches  in  section 
and  10  feet  long  will  do  nicely.  One 
side  and  one  edge  should  be  planed. 
The  side  should  be  straight,  smooth, 
and  free  from  twist.  Rub  it  down 
with  fine  sandpaper  folded  about  a 
block  of  wood.  Knots  should  be  filled 
with  putty  until  a  uniformly  smooth, 
even  surface  is  obtained.  The  pol- 
ished ball  should  have  a  dead  black 
background  behind  its  path.  This  is 
obtained  by  tacking  abutting  strips  of 
strawboard  two  and  one-half  inches 
wide  along  the  unplaned  edge  of  the 
plane.  These  strips  should  project 
about  two  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  plane  and  extend  from  one  end  for 
a  distance  of  8  feet  and  6  inches.  They 
should  be  blackened  with  paint  made 
of  wood  alcohol  and  lampblack  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  shellac  var- 
nish has  been  added.  This  dries  with- 
out gloss. 

Having  prepared  the  plane  thus  far, 
mark  two  lines  across  it.  One  should 
be  3  inches  and  the  other  8  feet  and  3 
inches  from  its  end.  These  lines 
should  be  exactly  8  feet  apart,  and 
they  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
ball's  path,  over  which  time  is  meas- 
ured. 

The  inclined  plane  should  be  erected 
out  of  doors,  in  full  sunshine,  at  a 
point  protected  from  strong  wind.  It 
should  set  at  an  angle  of  33%  degrees 
with  the  horizontal.  The  lower  end 
should  rest  against  a  stake  or  any  other 
firm  body.  Point  the  lower  end  of  the 
plane  directly  towards  the  sun.    Move 
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the  upper  end  in  the  direction  that  will 
cause  the  sun  to  be  a  little  behind  the 
strawboard  background.  (See  Fig 2.) 
This  will  cause  the  blackened  surface 
to  be  in  its  own  shadow.  This  shadow 
should  not  encroach  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  surface 
of  the  plane.  A  brace,  twelve  inches 
■wide  at  the  bottom,  placed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  I,  will  hold  the  plane  in  position 


at  the  proper  angle.  This  angle  is 
obtained  by  measuring  cff  48  inches 
along  tiie  edge  of  the  plane  at  any  con- 
venient li  eight  and  suspending  a 
plumbline  from  the  higher  point.  The 
horizontal  distance  from  the  lower 
point  to  the  line  should  be  3931-32 
inches.  Adjust  the  angle  of  the  plane 
to  these  figures  carefully.  Allow  the 
ball  to  roll  down  the  plane  occasionally 
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to  see  that  its  surface  has  no  side  incli- 
nation ;  otherwise  the  ball  may  not  roll 
the  full  length  of  the  plane.  This  cor- 
rection may  be  made  by  inserting  a 
wedge  between  the  top  of  the  brace 
and  the  bottom  of  the  plane  on  the 
side  on  which  the  ball  rolls  off.  A 
towel  placed  about  the  bottom  of  the 
plane  will  check  the  ball  and  preserve 
its  polished  surface  from  injury. 

When  the  plane  has  been  adjusted 
to  the  proper  angle  and  the  ball  will 
roll  its  full  length  along  a  path  nearly 
central,  the  shutter  exposures  may  be 
made.  As  the  ball  should  start  from 
rest,  hold  it  at  the  top  of  the  plane  on 
the  eight-foot  crossline  by  means  of  a 
thread  stretched  between  two  nails 
driven  before  erecting  the  plane.  (See 
Fig.  2.)  When  all  is  ready  this  thread 
may  be  burned  by  an  assistant  and  the 
ball  started  down  the  plane.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  each  end  of  the  eight-foot 
path  of  the  ball  be  registered  on  the 
sensitive  plate.  To  obtain  this,  cut  an 
ordinary  visiting  card  into  two  parts 
by  a  diagonal  line.  Sink  the  point  of 
the  large  blade  of  a  pocket  knife 
deeply  into  the  plane  at  each  eight-foot 
mark  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of 


the  wood.  Insert  the  small  end  of  the 
triangular  sections  of  card  into  these 
incisions,  with  one  edge  perpendicular 
to  the  plane.  (See  Fig.  2)  The  dis- 
tance between  the  perpendicular  edges 
of  the  cards  should  be  eight  feet  pre- 
cisely. The  center  of  the  ball,  sup- 
ported against  the  cross  thread,  should 
come  on  the  line  with  the  edge  of  the 
card,  as  this  edge  must  indicate  the 
starting  point  of  the  ball. 

Place  the  camera  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  images  of  the  cards  will  be  as 
far  apart  as  the  size  of  the  plate  will 
allow.  The  lens  should  look  directly 
toward  the  center  of  the  ball's  path^ 
and  be  equally  distant  from  its  ends  to 
avoid  the  distortion  of  perspective. 
The  rolling  surface  of  the  plane  should 
not  be  visible  on  the  ground  glass,  but 
the  full  outline  of  the  ball  should  be 
seen  at  all  points  of  its  path.  Screen 
the  lens  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  by  a  strip  of  blackened  visiting 
card  held  about  the  lens  mount  by  a 
rubber  band.  Focus  sharply  on  the 
plane  with  full  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which  should  not  be  smaller 
than  F  11.3  (U.  S.  Xo.  8)  to  obtain 
good  results. 
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Place  the  ball  in  position  and  bum 
the  thread,  setting  it  free.  When  it 
has  well  started,  snap.  Snap  earlier 
for  long  exposures  than  for  short  ones, 
or  the  ball  may  run  over  the  course 
before  vour  shutter  closes.  Make  but 
one  exposure  on  one  plate.  For  econ- 
omy, one  5x7  plate  may  be  divided 
lengthwise  into  strips  one  inch  in 
width  by  means  of  a  series  of  straw- 
board  shields  placed  carefully  in  the 
plate  holder  above  the  slide  or  in  the 
rear  frame  of  the  camera.  Of  course, 
but  one  strip  must  be  exposed  at  a 
time.  This  puts  five  exposures  on  one 
plate  without  cutting  it.  For  this 
method  it  is  necessary  to  incline  the 
camera  at  an  angle  in  order  to  bring 
the  image  of  the  plane  central  with 
the  strips  of  sensitive  plate.  The 
ground  glass  should  be  marked  off 
with  lines  one  inch  apart  to  permit  the 
image  to  be  located  on  each  strip  of 
plate  in  its  turn.  The  camera  is  held 
at  an  angle  of  33%  degrees  by  a  tri- 
angular box  with  open  ends,  con- 
structed as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  cord 
is  tied  about  the  camera  and  box  to 
hold  both  in  position.  The  box  is  held 
to  the  head  of  the  tripod  by  means  of 
the  metal  screw,  which  is  made  to 
enter  a  hole  in  the  wooden  box  some- 
what smaller  than  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  screw.  Telescope  the  tripod 
legs  in  order  to  lower  the  camera  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  it  opposite  the  center 
of  the  eight-foot  path  of  the  ball.  If 
the  camera  is  placed  at  an  angle  the 
shutter  should  be  rotated  in  the  screw 
flange  of  the  front  board  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  horizontal  position 
it  occupies  when  in  use  for  ordinary 
work.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

If  the  operator  must  work  alone,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  burn  the  thread 
that  releases  the  ball  bv  means  of  a 


fuse  tied  about  the  thread  at  the  side 
of  the  ball.  (See  Fig.  2.)  This  will 
give  the  operator  time  to  reach  the 
camera  and  prepare  to  snap  when  the 
ball  starts.  This  fuse  is  made  by  soak- 
ing a  heavy  grade  of  white  cotton 
wrapping  cord  in  a  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  allow- 
ing the  same  to  dry.  Two  and  one- 
half  inches  of  fuse  will  be  sufficient. 
Use  rapid  plates  and  develop  as  for 
instantaneous  work.  When  dry  the 
negative  is  placed  upon  the  time  scale 
(Fig.  5),  care  being  taken  to  bring  the 
edge  of  the  card  which  marks  the 
starting  point  of  the  ball  upon  the  line 
marked  zero.  Keep  the  image  of  the 
plane  parallel  to  the  dotted  crosslines 
placed  on  the  time  scale  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  edge  of  the  second  card 
must  fall  upon  the  line  marked  1.2  sec- 
onds. The  time  lines  which  appear 
under  the  ends  of  the  path  of  the  ball 
will  give  the  time  of  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  shutter.  Their  numerical 
difference  will  be  the  time  of  exposure. 
Fig.  4,  taken  from  a  negative  with 
the  writer's  B.  &  L.  iris  diaphragm 
shutter,  shows  the  time  of  exposure 
marked  1-25  second  on  the  shutter 
dial.  Note  that  the  width  of  the  line 
of  the  ball's  path  varies  as  the  intens-  ' 
ity  of  the  light  from  the  ball  was  di- 
minished by  the  closing  of  the  shutter. 
The  tail-like  portion  of  the  spot  is 
caused  by  the  shutter  closing  slowly, 
due  to  the  air  piston  which  controls 
the  times  of  exposure.  Reading  from 
the  scale  underneath,  we  find  that  the 
shutter  began  to  open  at  .91  and  closed 
at  .97.  The  total  time  of  exposure  was 
07— 01 =.06=3-50  of  a  second.  The 
time  that  may  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  at  full  opening  extends 
from  .91  to  .95,  with  a  difference  of 
.04=1-25  of  a  second.     This  shows 
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that  the  shutter  is  as  nearly  correct  as 
this  type  of  shutter  can  be.  The  spot 
B,  from  another  negative  with  the 
shutter  mark  i-ioo,  gives  the  time  of 
opening  and  closing  as  .84  and  .85, 
•with  a  difference  of  .01=1-100  of  a 
second,  which  is  correct. 

It  is  well  to  make  several  trial  ex- 
XXDSures  without  the  slide  drawn  in 
order  to  learn  to  catch  the  ball  after  it 
has  passed  the  first  fifth  of  its  path. 
This  brings  the  photographic  record  at 
that  portion  of  the  time  scale  where 
the  time  lines  are  farthest  apart  and 
can  be  read  more  easily. 


If  this  experiment  is  carefully  per- 
formed, it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
a  pleasure  and  fascination  in  the  work 
other  than  that  resulting  from  the 
value  of  the  results  obtained. 

[While  a  desire  to  encourage  our  readers 
to  develop  their  inventive  faculties  induces 
us  to  print  this  article,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remind  them  of  at  least  two  methods  of 
shutter  testing  that  have  appeared  in  our 
pages,  both  equally  accurate,  much  simpler 
and  less  expensive  than  this,  even  while 
home-made— the  Wynne  Pendulum,  and  the 
Pickering  Speed  Tester,  the  latter  costing 
only  fifty  cents  and  made  by  The  Carter's 
Ink  Company. — Eds.] 


SERIOUS  PICTURE  MAKING. 

Ante- Exhibition  Experiences. 

By  A.  HORSLEY  HiNTON. 


I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  some — ^by 
the  knowing  ones  who  feel  themselves  jus- 
tified in  criticizing  their  fellows — that  the 
American  photographer  takes  himself  too 
seriously,  that  is,  the  American  who  be- 
longs to  the  new  school  of  pictorial  work- 
ers, which  made  its  debut  in  this  country 
under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Holland  Day,  and 
has  since  been  exploited  with  such  verve 
"by  Mr.  Stieglitz. 

Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  average  English  worker  does  not 
take  either  himself  or  his  work  seriously 
enough.  With  this  I  reproach  him;  yet, 
truth  to  say,  just  now,  at  a  time  when  one 
is  striving  to  produce  for  exhibition  just 
the  one  thing  and  onef  effect  which  seems 
desirable,  when  all  normal  occupations, 
business,  and  pleasure  have  to  give  way  in 
order  that  additional  time  may  be  devoted 
either  to  making  transparencies  or  nega- 
tives in  the  dark-room,  or  standing  over 
one's  printing  frames,  I  almost  envy  my 
friend's  easy-going  frame  of  mind.  He 
really  does  not  seem  greatly  concerned 
whether  he  gets  his  prints  just  right  or 
not  and  if  he  fails  to  finish  in  time  for 
sending-in  day  it  does  not  seem  to  worry 
him. 


Why  one  so  strivefs,  why,  in  the  inten- 
sity of  thef  desire  to  succeed,  to  excel,  one 
should  inflict  on  oneself  positive  pain,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  conceive,  but  year 
after  year  the  last  weeks  in  August  wit- 
ness the  same  struggle. 

WHY  PROCRASTINATE? 

And  friends  ask,  Why  not  prepare 
earlier;  why  drive  things  to  the  last?  It 
is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  but  I 
am  confident  that  really  serious  work — 
work  involving  feeling,  emotion,  passion — 
is  best  done  under  pressure,  and,  indeed, 
could  never  be  accomplished  satisfactorily 
under  any  other  conditions. 

I  doubt  not  that  a  very  large  section  of 
photographers  will  be  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending  this,  and  it  is  just  this  cool- 
ness, this  matter-of-fact  trust-to-the-nega- 
tive-and-paper  spirit  which  is  in  danger  of 
letting  British  pictorial  photography  drop 
behind  the  work  of  other  countries,  as  year 
by  year  the  few  really  zealous  ones  strive 
to  surpass  their  own  previous  perform- 
ances and  the  achievements  of  others. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  I  am  hard  at 
work  on  two  or  three  rather  large  pic- 
tures,  which   I   hope  to  finish  in  time  to 
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present  to  the  Sefection  Committee  of  the 
Salon,  on  September  4th;  it  is  less  than  a 
week  hence,  and  still  those  24  by  18  platino- 
type  prints  will  not  come  quite  right.  And 
yet  two  of  the  original  whole-plate  nega- 
tives were  made  as  long  ago  as  last  Oc- 
tober, and  brought  to  a  sufficiently  perfect 
condition  to  furnish  the  two  illustrations 
which  accompanied  an  article  of  mine  in 
The  A.  P.  for  July  i8th,  pages  47  and  53. 
But  the  prints  from  which  these  illustra- 
tions were  made  just  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  what  these  sub- 
jects were  capable;  they  were  just  suffi- 
ciently good  to  point  to  how  much  better 
they  might  be  if  the  negatives  were  sub- 
jected to  a  little  sympathetic  treatment, 
and  so  they  were  set  aside  until  I  could  get 
some  leisure  to  attend  to  them. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

First,  the  negative's  were  backed  with 
tracing  paper  of  an  extra  transparent  va- 
riety, which  I  obtain  from  Robertson  & 
Co.,  artists*  colormen,  in  Long  Acre.  This 
is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  grain,  and  be- 
ing of  a  blue  tint  does  not  impede  the 
light  It  is  the  most  serviceable  variety 
of  tracing  paper  I  have  met  with. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  this 
article  may  have  a  practical  turn,  let  me 
tell  how  I  back  a  negative  with  tracing 
paper,  because  I  have  done  a  good  many, 
and  have  learnt  by  experience  little  tricks, 
of  which  experience  I  shall  be  quite  glad 
to  give  others  the  benefit. 

I  cut  the  tracing  paper  about  half  an 
inch  longer  and  wider  than  the  negative 
to  be  backed,  neither  more  nor  less,  or 
trouble  may  arise;  next  I  lay  the  negative, 
face  down,  on  a  clean  surface,  and  clean 
and  polish  the  glass  side  with  methylated 
spirit  and  a  clean  fluffiess  cloth;  next  I 
squeeze  a  little  Seccotine  on  to  a  glass 
slab,  and  with  a  fine-pointed  camel-hair 
brush  make  an  edge  all  round  the  glass  as 
narrow  as  possible,  but  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible— a  spot  here  and  there  must  not  be 
missed,  the  edging  of  Seccotine  must  be 
continuous,  or,  once  more,  trouble  will 
arise.  This  done,  I  set  the  negative  on  end 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  place  the  tracing 
paper  in  water,  soaking  it  for  a  minute, 
then  withdraw  it,  lay  it  between  blotting 
paper  for  just  long  enough  to  remove  the 


surface  water,  then  ^removing  the  blotting^ 
paper  above  it  lay  the  negative  glass  side 
down  on  the  damp  tracing  paper,  which 
will  be  found  to  now  have  stretched  or 
expanded  to  rather  less  than  half  an  inch 
longer  and  wider.  Press  the  edges  so  that 
they  adhere,  then  raise  both  negative  and 
tracing  paper,  and  set  a^ide  to  dry;  but 
before  leaving  it  be  sure  that  the  latter 
has  caught  on  to  the  Seccotine  all  along 
the  edges,  and  has  not  missed  a  point  here 
and  there. 

The  tracing  paper  will  look  pretty  hope- 
less, all  creases,  blisters,  and  puckers,  but 
as  it  dries  these  disappear,  and  finally  the 
paper  is  as  tight  as  a  drumhead. 

THE   WORK    COMMENCED. 

The  negative  is  now  for  all  the  world  as 
if  made  on  ground  glass,  and  a  trial  print 
having  been  made,  those  portions  which 
do  not  print  as  light  as  desired  can  be 
shaded  over  with  pencil  or  stump  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  opacity,  whilst  those 
portions  which  print  too  light  may  be  lo- 
cally reduced  by  painting  on  the  tracing 
paper  with  a  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  this  making  the  paper 
more  translucent,  that,  is,  less  dense. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new;  it  has 
been  described  before,  and  is  practised  by 
thousands,  but  there  may  be  some  who,  if 
it  be  not  new  to  them,  have  not  really  con- 
sidered practising  it.*  My  own  plan  is  to^ 
place  this  paper-backed  negative  in  an  or- 
dinary retouching  desk,  and  .work  with 
pencil  and  a  stump  made  of  twisted  soft 
paper;  occasionally,  however,  the  texture 
of  the  paper  prevents  one  seeing  some  de- 
tails and  tones,  in  which  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  negative  round,  film  side 
towards  one,  and,  holding  the  pencil  un- 
derneath, work  on  the  side  furthest  from 
one.  This  is  not  easy,  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  we  now  see  the  image  as  the 
printing  paper  sees  it,  so  to  speak,  and  can 
tell  more  exactly  what  will  be  the  printed 
result.  Finally  it  may  be  necessary  to  do 
a  little  retouching  on  the  film  side  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

I  know  of  no  more  alluring  work  than 
this   working  on   the  back  of  a  negative; 
it  seems  as  if  one  could  never  leave  off, 
and  in  my  own  case  I  think  the  pressure- 
of  time  alone  impels  me  to  deisist. 
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NEXT   STEP. 

From  this  "worked"  negative  I  make  a 
contact  positive,  using  a  transparency 
plate  or  slow  ordinary  negative  plate,  and 
always  expose  at  about  five  feet  from  an 
ordinary  gas  burner,  with  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  tissue  paper  intercepting. 
The  long  exposure  required  gives  time  for 
the  light  to  diffuse  after  passing  through 
the  tracing,  paper,  and  so  minimizes  and 
practically  prevents  the  grain  of  the  trac- 
ing paper  from  reproducing.  The  trans- 
parent positive  being  made,  this  is  backed 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  was  the  orig- 
inal negative,  and  is  then  worked  on  in 
turn. 

This  year  I  thought  I  had  struck  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  glass  and  tracing  pa- 
per, and  secured  some  thickly-coated  cel- 
luloid films,  the  back  surface  of  which  was 
finely  matted.  Here  I  thought  was  a  grand 
surface  for  pencil  work,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  the  shading  would  not  be  sep- 
arated from  the  subsequent  printing  sur- 
face by  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and 
would  thus  be  much  more  accurate  in  its 
effect;  but,  alas!  I  soon  found  that  the 
matt  celluloid,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
minute  points  or  pyramids,  took  the-  pen- 
cil on  those  points,  but  not  in  the  interstices, 
and  consequently  it  yielded,  when  magni- 
fied, a  very  distinct  granularity,  and  as  an 
enlarged  negative  was  my  ultimate  goal, 
this  threatened  to  be  fatal. 

MORE    CONTACTS. 

From  this  film  transparency  a  new  con- 
tact negative  was  made,  and  then  another 
positive,  and  from  thef  last-named  the  en- 
larged negative  was  made  on  a  24  by  18 
Ilford  "Empress"  plate. 

These  plates  are  of  rather  more  than 
medium  speed,  and  I  have  found  that  with 
such  it  is  easier  to  get  a  thin,  soft  negative 
than  with  a  slow  plate,  and  a  thin,  very 
thin  negative  I  must  have,  because  this, 
too,  will  be  backed  with  tracing  paper,  and 
receive  such  work  as  one's  judgment  may 
suggest. 

By  this  time  it  will  bef  noted  that  a  se- 
ries of  three  or  four  (sometimes  more) 
transfers  from  negative  to  positive,  and 
vice  versa,  have  been  made,  and  at  each 
stage  such  modifications  of  the  original 
can  be   made   as   may   seem   desirable,    so 


that  at  last  it  is  quite  likely  the  imagina- 
tion has  led  one  to  evolve  from  the  orig- 
inal view,  by  mere  alteration  of  light  and 
shadef,  a  quite  different  picture.  It,  how- 
ever, takes  a  good  deal  of  time,  and,  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  it  will  be  perhaps 
only  a  week  or  so  before  exhibition  receiv- 
ing day  that  the  actual  printing  befgins. 

"But  why  all  this  working  up?"  perhaps 
some  reader  to  whom  the  idea  is  new  may 
ask.  Well,  space  will  not  now  allow  of 
my  fully  explaining  or  arguing,  but  I  think 
the  chief  need  which  impels  me  to  strength- 
en somef  lights  and  reduce  others  is  the 
strong  feeling  for  emphasis,  that  very  life 
and  expression  of  every  pictur. 

NO  EMPHASIS  IN   NATURE. 

Very  rarely  indeed  is  Nature  so  com- 
posed that  the  chief  object  or  theme  is  so 
strongly  emphasized  and  all  else  so  sub- 
ordinated as  to  convey  in  a  straight  fac- 
simile that  predominant  impression  which 
is  inevitably  imparted  to  it  by  the  isolating 
selection  of  thef  observer's  eye,  and  so  I 
seek  to  exalt  it  in  importance  either  by 
direct  accentuation  of  its  contrasts,  or  by 
the  indirect  means  of  suppressing  its  sur- 
roundings. As  to  whether  it  is  legitimate 
I  care  not.  I  know  of  no  other  method 
of  obtaining  what  I  want,  and  with  me  in 
such  matters  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

A  sheet  of  glass,  a  negative  24  by  18 
inches,  seems  a' bulky  affair  after  a  whole- 
plate  or  even  smaller  original,  and  if  acci- 
dent should  beffall  it  at  the  eleventh  hour 
it  may  require  some  courage  and  nerve 
to  withstand  the  loss,  and  -  because  of  a 
bitter  experience  of  my  own  this  year  I 
may  mention  in  passing  that  many  of  our 
most  cuccessful  exhibitors  of  very  large 
prints  use  negative  paper  on  which  to  en- 
large. Custom  as  much  as  anything  has 
decided  me  in  favor  of  glass,  but  once 
this  year  I  was  nearly  made  a  convert  to 
paper. 

A   TRAGIC    INCIDENT. 

It  was  likef  this:  The  24  by  18  negative 
of  one  of  the  pictures  already  referred  to 
had  received  at  my  hands  a  day  and  a 
half's  persistent  work,  and  as  the  inequali- 
ties were  gradually  smoothed  up,  the  prin- 
cipal lights  strengthened,  and  thef  whole 
brought  into  soft,  subtle  harmony,  I  fairly 
glowed    with    enthusiasm,    and    was   impa- 
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ticnt  for  the  printing.  Whilst  thus  at  work 
the  big  glass  plate  is  supported  on  a  sim- 
ple wood  framef  resting  on  the  inside  sill 
of  my  window,  so  that  I  look  through  the 
negative  to  the  light  sky  outside.  My  eyes 
and  back  both  aching  with  long  concen- 
tration at  that  work,  I  rose  and  left  the 
plate  for  a  moment,  passing  to  the  other 
side  of  the!  room.  Then  I  turned,  and  as 
I  did  so  a  sharp  puff  of  wind  came  in 
through  the  open  window,  and  I  saw  my 
precious  negative  heel  over,  saw  it  tilt  in- 
wards towards  the  room.  I  was  too  far 
away  to  reach  it,  a  massive  writing-table 
separating  me.  I  watched  that  sheet  of 
glass,  it  seemed  to  fall  so  slowly,  then  I  am 
afraid  I  was  weak  enough  to  shut  my  eyes, 
and  my  ears  alone  told  me  the  end — the 
crash  of  a  shattered  pane,  and  the  pain  of 
shattered  hopes! 

It  was  only  a  negative,  I  know,  good 
reader,  but  then  I  had  lived  with  it  for 
weeks,  and  gradually  worked  out  my  will; 
it  was  practically  my  own  creation,  fash- 
ioned from  a  little  bit  of  original  nature, 
and 

WHAT  WAS   TO  BE  DONE? 

I  had  built  high  hopes  on  it.  What  was 
to  be  done?  There  were  but  ten  days  or 
so  before  receiving  day,  and  most  of  those 
days  must  be  devoted  to  one's  regular  call- 
ing. Could  another  enlarged  negative  be 
made  and  then  worked  up  equal  to  the 
one  that  was  lost?  I  must  try,  and  now 
on  the  30th  of  August,  just  five  days  be- 
fore the  Linked  Ring  will  sit  to  select  the 
pictures,  I  have  made  the  first  platinotype 
print  from  the  new  negative,  and  after  I 
have  made  five  or  six  more  I  hope  to  get 
the  effect  I  want.  But  surely  it  was  un- 
common ill-luck,  and  one  more  trial  of 
patience,  that  this,  the  first  free  day  I  could 
get  for  printing,  should  not  only  be  very 
cloudy,  with  an  intermittetit  drizzle  of  rain, 
but  also  for  the  best  hours  of  the  day  the 


moon  should  obstruct  the  sun,  and  eclipse 
more  than  three-quarters  of  his  light. 

Truly  the  photographer  who  is  in  real 
earnest,  and  who  is  enthusiastic,  has  trials 
and  sufferings  of  which  the  complacent 
snapshottist  knows  nothing,  but  surely  it 
is  only  the  result  of  something  more  than 
casual  work  that  should  be  deemed  worthy 
a  place  in  an  exhibition  where  thousands 
of  people  come  to  see  and  critics  spend 
their  valuable  time. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  pho- 
tographers who  frequently  exhibit  produce 
their  pictures  according  to  certain  modem 
standards,  which  they  call  artistic  photog- 
raphy, and  are  not  impelled  by  any  over- 
mastering desire  to  produce  a  certain  ef- 
fect, no  matter  what  means  may  be  re- 
quired to  reach  it,  or  how  much  labor  and 
striving  is  involved? 

The  photographer  has  learnt  that  a  thin, 
soft  negative  is  "the  thing,"  and  a  soft 
rich  brown  print  he  likes,  and  knows  that 
others  like  it;  but  has  he  thought  over  the 
subject,  and  decided  how  he  might  bring 
out  the  main  idea?  Has  he  by  his  own 
refining  influence  and  direction  made  of 
a  bit  of  rude  nature  the  precious  human 
expression  of  an  idea?  When  the  picture 
is  finished,  and  he  views  it  with  satisfac- 
tion, does  he  set  it  aside  until  it  is  wanted, 
or  does  he  study  it,  consider  it,  live  with 
it,  so  that  he  may,  if  possible,  find  its  weak 
points  if  it  has  any,  and  if  such  weaknesses 
reveal  themselves,  or  are  pointed  out,  is 
his  sincerity  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to 
disregard  what  he  thought  was  good,  and 
begin  again,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour? 

On  the  whole  I  am  afraid  the  average 
exhibitor  in  this  country  at  least  does  not 
take  his  photography  seriously  enough,  and 
is  too  apt  to  send  just  such  nice  photo- 
graphs of  pleasing  subjects  which  his  well- 
mastered  process  saves  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  trouble  in  making. 

— The  Amateur  Photographer. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  LUMIERE  THREE-COLOR  STARCH  PROCESS. 


We  have  several  times  alluded  to  this, 
which  may  be  called  an  improvement  on 
the  Joly-Macdonough  method  of  three- 
color  work;  more  recently  mentioned  the 
fact   that    it   will   be   demonstrated   at   the" 


coming  British  Convention;  and  now  we 
learn  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy that  within  a  month  the  prepared 
plates,  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
cess, will  be  on  the  market. 
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The  following,  more  particular  informa- 
tion regarding  it  than  we  have  hitherto 
got,  we  clip  from  the  same  journal,  and  it 
shows  that  as  soon  as  the  plates  are  avail- 
able three-color  work  will  be  quite  as  sim- 
ple as  photography  in  monotone. 

"In  the  latest  issue  of  the  'Agenda  Lu- 
miere/  a  collection  of  facts  and  formulae, 
compiled  and  published  by  the  Lumiere 
Company,  of  Lyons,  is  an  article  on*  the 
forthcoming  process  which  may  be  trans- 
lated in  full  in  view  of  the  assurances  from 
Lyons  that  the  sensitive  plates  are  to  be 
on  the  English  market  in  a  month's  time. 
The  article  repeats  certain  facts,  but  it 
^ves  a  graphic  account  of  the  process  by 
-which  MM.  Lumiere  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  color-photography  to 
the  simplicity  of  ordinary  exposure  and  de- 
velopment.— Eds.,  B.  J.  P. 

"Principle  of  the  Process. — If  on  the 
surface  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  single  film,  a  collection  of  micro- 
scopic elements,  transparent  and  colored 
reddish  orange,  green,  and  violet  are  spread, 
we  shall  find  if  the  spectral  absorption  of 
these  elements  are  correct,  and  if  they  are 
in  correct  proportions,  that  the  film  thus 
obtained,  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light,  will  not  appear  colored;  this  film 
•will  only  absorb  a  fraction  of  the  trans- 
mitted light. 

"The  luminous  rays  traversing  the  funda- 
mental screens,  orange,  green,  and  violet, 
are  reconstructed  and  form  white  light  if 
the  sum  of  their  surfaces  for  each  color, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  of  the 
constituent  elements  exist  in  proportions 
which  are  well  known.  The  thin  trichro- 
matic film  thus  formed  is  subsequently 
coated  with  a  panchromatic  emulsion. 

"If  now  such  a  plate  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  colored  image,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  expose  it  through  the  back,  the 
light  rays  traversing  the  fundamental 
screens,  will,  according  to  their  color  and 
the  color  of  the  screens  they  encounter, 
suffer  a  variable  absorption.  We  thus  real- 
ize a  selection  by  the  microscopic  elements 
which  enables  us,  after  development  and 
fixation,  to  jobtain  colored  images,  the  colors 
being  complementary  to  those  of  the  orig- 
inal. 

"How  THE  Complementary  (Negative) 
Image  is  Formed. — If  we  take,  for  exam- 


ple, a  part  of  the  image  colored  red,  the 
red  rays  will  be  absorbed  by  the  green 
elements  of  the  film,  whilst  the  violet  and 
orange  elements  will  transmit  them.  The 
panchromatic  film,  therefore,  will  be  acted 
upon  under  the  orange  and  violet  elements, 
and  the  green  elements  will  appear  after 
fixation  because  the  panchromatic  film  has 
not  been  acted  on  under  the  green  ele- 
ments. 

"Development  will  reduce  the  silver  bro- 
mide of  the  film  and  mask  the  orange  and 
violet  elements,  and  the  green  elements 
will  appear  because  the  silver  bromide  has 
not  been  reduced  under  them.  We  have 
then  in  this  case  a  residue  colored  green, 
which  is  complementary  to  the  red  rays 
we  have  been  considering.  The  same  phe- 
nomena will  occur  with  the  other  colors; 
that  is  to  say,  with  green  light  the  green 
elements  will  be  masked,  and  the  film  ap- 
pear red.  In  the  case  of  yellow,  the  violet 
image  will  appear,  and  so  on. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  a  negative  in  these 
complementary  colors  ought  to  give,  with 
a  plate  prepared  in  fhe  same  way,  positives 
which  would  be  complementary  to  the  neg- 
atives, that  is  to  say,  positives  which  would 
reproduce  the  colors  of  the  original. 

"One  might  also,  after  development  of  the 
negative  image,  omit  the  fixation,  and  re- 
verse the  image  by  one  of  the  well-known 
methods  so  as  to  obtain  a  positive  direct 
which  would  present  all  the  colors  of  the 
original  object. 

"The  difficulties  which  we  have  encoun- 
tered in  the  application  of  this  method  are 
numerous  and  considerable,  but  after  labo- 
rious researches  we  have  surmounted  them, 
and  the  Lumiere  Company  is  preparing  to 
supply  such  plates. 

"It  will  be  sufficient  to  briefly  indicate 
some  of  the  most  important  conditions 
which  had  to  be  fulfilled  to  prove  how  deli- 
cate the  problem  was. 

"Technical  Problems  of  the  Process. — 
We  have  had  first  to  find  a  film  formed  of 
microscopic  filters,  orange,  green  and  vio- 
let. It  was  necessary  that  this  film  should 
adhere  to  its  support,  be  very  thin,  and 
that  the  coloration  of  the  elements  of  which 
it  should  be  composed  should  be  rigidly 
determined  as  regards  intensity  and  exact- 
ness of  color,  and  as  regards  the  number 
of  elements  to  a  given  area.     The  colors 
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must  be  stable,  they  must  not  run,  and  there 
must  be  no  superposition  of  the  colored 
filters,  and  no  interspaces.  Finally,  the  film 
has  to  be  covered  with  a  varnish  having  the 
same  index  of  refraction  as  the  grains. 

"It  was  essential  that  the  sensitive  film 
should  be  orthochromatized — so  that  there 
should  be  no  false  rendering  of  colors — and 
that  this  orthochromatism  should  be  in  re- 
lation to  the  nature  of  the  emulsion  and 
the  color  of  the  elementary  filters.  The 
film  of  emulsion  should  be  of  a  special  na- 
ture to  prevent  diffusion,  and  the  manipu- 
lations, development  and  exposure  should 
be  appropriate  to  these  preparations. 

"The  simple  enumeration  of  one  of  the 
conditions  will  serve  to  show  how  much 
care  and  method  was  necessary.  First,  po- 
tato starch  had  to  be  separated  by  instru- 
ments specially  devised  for  the  work,  for 
the  grains  have  a  diameter  of  from  15  to 
20  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  These 
grains  were  divided  into  three  lots,  which 
were  respectively  stained  reddish  orange, 
green  and  violet,  by  aid  of  special  coloring 
matters. 

"The  colored  powders  thus  obtained  were 
mixed,  after  complete  desiccation,  in  such 
proportions  that  the  mixture  did  not  show 
any  residual  color.  The  resultant  powder 
was  then  brushed  on  to  a  sheet  of  glass 
covered  with  a  sticky  substratum.  With 
suitable  precautions,  we  shall  obtain  a  single 
film  of  grains  which  touch  each  other  with- 
out any  superposition. 

"The  interspaces  had  to  be  filled  up  by  a 
similar  process  of  powdering  so  that  no 
white  light  was  transmitted.  This  obscura- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  an  extremely 
fine,  black  powder  of  wood  charcoal,  fcr 
example. 


"We  have  thus  formed  a  screen,  on  every 
square  millimetre  of  surface  of  which  there 
are  eight  or  nine  millions  of  small  elemen- 
tary screens,  orange,  green  and  violet.  The 
surface  thus  prepared  is  protected  by  a 
vaniish,  having  about  the  same  refractive 
index  as  that  of  the  starch  grains,  a  varnish 
as  impermeable  as  possible,  on  which  finally 
a  thin  film  of  sensitive  panchromatic  emul- 
sion of  silver  bromide  is  coated. 

"The  exposure  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  any  camera,  but  in  every  case  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  reverse  the  plate,  so 
that  the  ravs  from  the  lens  traverse  first 
the  colored  particles  before  reaching  the 
sensitive  film.  It  is  also  necessary  to  in- 
terpose a  special  yellow  screen  to  compen- 
sate for  the  excessive  activity  of  the  violet 
and  blue  rays.  The  absorption  due  to  the 
interposition  of  the  colored  elements,  al- 
though a  very  sensitive  emulsion  is  used, 
necessitates  a  somewhat  longer  exposure 
than  usual.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
results  in  sunshine  in  one-fifth  of  a  second 
with  a  lens  working  at  f/3. 

"Development  is  effected  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary photograph,  and  if  one  is  content  to 
fix  the  image,  the  result  will  be,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  negative  presenting 
by  transmitted  light  the  colors  complemen- 
tary t>  those  of  the  object  photographed. 
But  it  is  preferable  to  re-establish  the  order 
of  the  colors  on  the  same  plate  by  chemical 
reversal  of  the  image.  For  this  the  silver 
reduced  by  the  developer  is  dissolved  by  a 
j^uitable  bath,  and  then  the  remaining  silver 
bromide  is  developed,  producing  a  black 
image  which  is  complementary  to  the  neg- 
ative obtained  by  the  first  development. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  manipula- 
tions are  simple  and  only  slightly  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  photography." 


COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  PIGMENTED  FILMS- 

By  Henry  O.  Klein. 


While  three-color  photography  is 
getting  more  and  more  in  the  air  most 
of  the  methods  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  amateur,  a  little  beyond  his  ability, 
or  require  some  things  beyond  his 
reach.  The  introduction  of  the  Ro- 
tary Company's  pigmented  films  has 


brought  one  method  easily  within  his 
compass. 

We  therefore  gladly  reproduce 
from  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy the  following  method  by  which, 
through  their  use,  any  one  of  average 
ability  may  produce  colored   lantera 
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slides  or  colored  transparencies  of  the 

highest  quality: 

The  majority  of  practical  photographers 
look  upon  the  evolutions  of  three-color 
photography  as  something  outside  their 
sphere  of  activity,  as  an  interesting  strug- 
gle to  solve  the  problem  of  photography  in 
natural  colors.  Processes  of  such  high  ex- 
cellence as  trichromatic  letterpress  print- 
ing, the  Lumiere  transparency  methods,  the 
less  commerrcial  but  highly  scientific  and 
valuable  color  process  of  Ives,  Lippmann, 
Joly,  Neuhauss,  all  those  form  stepping 
stones  to  one  ultimate  end — photography 
in  colors  from  nature.  Whether  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  may  permit  him- 
self to  look  upon  a  photograph  in  color 
as  something  more  than  an  interesting 
curio,  that  is  a  question  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Direct  color  photography  still  remains  a 
problem,  but  indirect  and,  I  may  add,  com- 
mercial color  photography  are  accomplished 
facts,  for  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  in- 
troduction of  trichromatic  carbon  tissues  is 
responsible. 

As  Hubl  says  in  his  excellent  work  on 
color  photography:  "The  problem  of  color 
decomposition  by  photographic  means  can 
be  considered  as  solved,  as,  by  employing 
different  sensitisers  and  light-filters,  the 
conditions  of  sensitiveness  can  easily  be 
regulated,  but  the  recomposition  of  the 
three-color  pictures  by  means  of  printing 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Especially,  the 
production  of  photo-mechanical  printing 
surfaces  is  uncertain,  if  a  very  accurate 
reproduction  of  all  the  delicate  gradations 
of  a  negative  is  wanted,  and  also  the  print- 
ing process  itself  lacks  that  uniformity 
which  three-color  printing  requires." 

STRIPPING  PIGMENT  FILMS. 

In  search  of  a  purely  photographic  print- 
ing method,  which  allows  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  retouching,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  disturbing  influences  of  theoretically 
incorrect  printing  colors,  I  came  across  the 
new  "Stripping  Pigment  Films"  for  three- 
color  photography,  which  gave  me  such 
successful  results  that  I  gladly  take  the 
opportunity  to  offer  a  few  suggestions, 
which  may  assist  in  making  this  process 
more  popular  in  professional  circlers. 


SENSITIZING  THE   PLATE. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows :  Get  a 
lens  which  works  at  a  large  aperture,  and 
light-filters  which  are  not  too  deep  in  color, 
but  accurately  complement  the  sensitive- 
ness of  a  very  rapid  panchromatic  plate.  I 
prepare  my  own  plates  by  sensitizing  a 
clear  working,  but  not  too  rapid,  dry  plate 
with  pinachrom,  as  follows: 
Sensitizing  Bath. 

Pinachrom  (solution,  i :  500  al- 
cohol)           2  CCS. 

Ammonia    2  ccs. 

Distilled  water 200  ccs. 

,  After  immersing  for  two  minutes,  wash 
the  plates  under  the  tap  for  about  five  min- 
utes and  dry  in  a  drying  cupboard.  It  is 
essential  that  the  plates  are  dried  quickly. 
They  will  keep  for  several  weeks.  The 
lens  I  use  is  a  Zeiss  "Protar"  working  at 
f-8,  the  camera  an  ordinary  tripod  pattern, 
to  which  a  Sanger- Shepherd  repeating-back 
has  been  added. 

FORMULAE   FOR   FILTERS. 

The  filters  are  of  my  own  making,  and 
can  be  prepared  by  coating  very  best  patent 
plate  glass  with 

Gelatine   i  part 

Water     40  parts 

which  is  dissolved  by  heating. 

This  gelatine  solution  must  be  filtered  be- 
fore use.  Now  get  a  large  glass  plate, 
level  by  means  of  levelling  screws  and  a 
spirit  level,  lay  on  it  the  well-polished  pieces 
of  glass  which  are  selected  for  the  filters, 
and  pour  on  each  of  them  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  gelatine  solution,  about  10  ccs. 
per  quarter  plate.  Cover  with  another 
large  piece  of  glass  about  two  inches  from 
the  coated  surface,  to  prevent  dust  from 
falling  on  the  plates,  and  let  dry. 
Now  make  up  the  following  solutions: 

Blue  Filter  Bath. 
Methylene    blue    (%  per    cent. 

solution)     20  ccs. 

Water    20  ccs. 

Green  Filter  Bath. 
Methylene  blue  N.  (%  per  cent. 

solution)     5  ccs. 

Auramine  G.  (%  per  cent,  solu- 
tion)       30  ccs. 

Red  Filter  Bath. 
Erythro«ine  (%  per  cent,  solu- 
tion)       18  ccs. 

Metanile  yellow  (saturated  sol.)  20  ccs. 
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ADJUSTING  THE  FILTERS. 

The  gelatine-coated  glass  plates  are  now 
stained  in  the  above  solutions,  and,  when 
dry,  form  the  light-filters  which  should  be 
used  in  front  of  the  plate.  How  long  the 
immersion  of  the  plates  is  to  last  only  the 
spectroscope  can  tell,  but  it  will  be  approx- 
imately five  minutes.  However,  filters  ad- 
justed for  such  plates  are  now  commer- 
cially obtainable,  and  at  such  a  low  figure 
that  it  would  hardly  pay  the  practical  man 
to  wastef  much  time  with  their  adjustment, 
especially  if  the  subject  is  a  new  one  to 
him. 

As  guide  to  those  who  are  not  conver- 
sant with  the  principles  of  trichromatic 
photography,  I  may  mention  that  the  neg- 
ative taken  behind  the  violet  filter  repre- 
sents the  yellow-printing  plate;  that  taken 
behind  the  green  light-filter,  the  red-print- 
ing plate;  and  that  taken  behind  the  red 
filter,  the  blue-printing  plate. 

Before,  however,  color  photography  is 
attempted,  the  operator  will  do  well  to  as- 
certain the  relative  exposure  ratio  of  his 
filters.  This  can  be  done  in  the  following 
way.  Photograph  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
or,  better,  a  grey  scale,  through  the  color- 
filters.  You  will  find  that  the  plate  be- 
hind thef  violet  filter  will  be  totally  over- 
exposed before  the  plate  exposed  behind 
the  red  filter  shows  any  visible  action  of 
the  light. 

The  operator  will  have  to  correct  and 
alter  his  exposures  so  as  to  get  the  grey 
scale  of  equal  density  and  gradation  in  all 
three  negatives. 

He  may  find  that  the  yellow  printer  or 
blue  filter  exposure  is  represented  by  i, 
whereas  the  other  two  require  2%  and  2% 
respectively ;  i :  2'/^  :  2V2  :  will  then  be  his 
relative  exposure  ratio,  and  if  the  first  ex- 
posure is  ascertained  he  will  easily  calculate 
the  other  two. 

Having  determined  his  ratio,  the  work 
becomes  more  or  less  mechanical.  The 
intensity  of  light  can  be  found  by  means 
of  an  exposure  meter,  and  past  experience 
will  tell  the  photographer  what  exposures 
are  required.  If  the  light  in  the  studio  is 
powerful,  there  is  no  reason  why  perfect 
portraits  in  color  could  not  be  obtained. 
In  the  open  landscape  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  three  exposures  made, 
they  are  all  developed  in  the  same  devel- 


oper, and  always  treated  exactly  alike.  Ni> 
doctoring  of  the  one  or  the  other  plate 
is  permissible.  As  the  negatives  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  complicated 
structure  of  a  three-color  print  is  based, 
.  absolutely  perfect  negatives  are  a  sine  qua 
non.  The  negatives  are  to  be  of  good 
density  without  showing  excessive  bril- 
liancy. Metol-developed  negatives,  rich  in. 
shadow  detail,  have  given  me  the  best  re- 
sults. 

The  negatives  can  be  retouched  now,  al- 
though, whenever  possible,  retouching 
should  be  avoided.  The  question  of  re- 
touching has  always  come  up  whenever 
portraiture  in  color  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion. However,  the  necessity  of  re- 
touching, provided  the  negatives  are  cor- 
rect, is  never  so  imperative  as  in  mono- 
chrome portraiture.  Color  values  are  ac- 
curately rendered,  and  pigment  spots,  al- 
though not  made  invisible,  are  not  repro- 
duced with  such  objectionable  accuracy  as 
regards  tone  value  as  in  monochrome.  The 
crowfoot,  the  pigment  spot,  the  deep  lines, 
all  will  be  there,  but  they  will  be  repro- 
duced in  color.  The  negatives  are  now 
marked  as  yellow,  red,  and  blue  printers, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  negative  being  printed 
on  the  wrong  colored  tissue. 

PRINTING  FROM   THE   NEGATIVES. 

The  stripping  pigment  films  are  sensi- 
tized in: 

Potass,  bichromate  i  ounce 

Water    30  ounces 

Ammonia    (.880)     i  drachm 

This  bath  must  be  filtered  for  use,  and" 
the  films  are  immersed  in  it  for  one  minute. 

H  the  negatives  are  of  a  contrasty  na- 
ture the  bichromate  can  be  increased  so  as 
to  make  a  4  per  cent,  solution;  in  case  of 
flat  negatives  reduced  to  a  i  per  cent,  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  essential  to  add  sufficient  ammonia: 
to  the  bath  to  turn  red  litmus  paper  faintly 
blue. 

The  sensitizing  is  done  in  artificial  light, 
a  pad  of  cotton  wool  being  lightly  pressed 
over  the  film  in  order  to  prevent  air-bub^ 
bles.  They  are  now  laid  flat,  film  up,  on 
a  pad  of  thick  blotting  paper,  and  the  ex- 
cess pf  bichromate  bath  which  adheres  to- 
the  film  removed  by  blotting. 

The  films  are  best  dried  in  a  dark-room 
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which  is  well  ventilated,  and  the  drying 
is  not  to  exceed  three  hours.  If  the  gela- 
tine should  peel  off  the  celluloid  when 
drying,  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  may 
be  added.  It  is  well  to  pin  the  films  on 
all  four  corners  so  as  to  keep  them  flat  and . 
prevent  curling  up,  which  makes  contact 
-with  the  negative  very  difficult. 

When  the  films  are  dry,  they  are  laid  on 
a  piece  of  glass,  film  downwards,  and  the 
glossy  celluloid  surface  is  freed  from  any 
trace's  of  bichromate  by  gentle  polishing 
"with  cotton  wool. 

This  is  necessary,  because  the  negatives 
are  printed  through  the  celluloid,  and  dust 
or  dried  bichromate  solution  would  show 
in  the  finished  print.  As  mentioned  before, 
the  tissue  and  the  negative  are  not  laid 
film  to  film  in  the  printing  frame,  but  on 
the  negative  film  rests  the  celluloid  film, 
which  is  considerably  glossier  than  the  col- 
ored gelatine  and  is  easily  distinguishable. 

Daylight  or  electric  arc  light  can  be  used 
for  printing,  which  is  done  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  carbon  printing,  by  means  of 
an  actinometer.  If  the  three  negatives  are 
correctly  exposed,  the  printing  exposures  ■ 
will  be  about  the  same,  although  the  red 
print  may  require  a  trifle  more  exposure. 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  whether  the 
exposures  are  correct  is  to  print  trial  slips, 
and,  after  developing,  see  that  all  details 
are  visible  in  the  highest  light,  but  the  pure 
"white  of  the  picture  must  be  clear  celluloid 
^vithout  any  pigment  whatever. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

After  printing,  the  films  are  laid  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  dish  with  cold  water,  and 
can  now  be  developed  with  warm  water  in 
strong  daylight.  The  best  way  to  develop 
the  films  is  to  place  them  on  pieces  of 
glass  and  those  in  a  flat  dish  containing 
water  of  a  not  higher  temperature  than 
85  degrees  F. 

Rocking  the  dish'  will  accelerate  the  de- 
veloping, but  pouring  hot  water  on  the 
film  itself  must  on  no  account  be  indulged 
in.  If  the  water  is  too  hot,  the  celluloid 
will  distort,  and  registration  of  the  three 
prints  will  be  made  impossible.  The  yel- 
low print  is  best  laid  on  a  piece  of  ferro- 
type plate,  as  the  color  is  opaque  and  the 
picture  cannot  be  judged  by  transmitted 
light. 

When  the  highest  lights  show  no  trace 


of  color  and  the  shadows  are  full  of  de- 
tail, the  print  is  again  rinsed  with  clean 
warm  water,  fixed  in  cold  water,  and  pinned 
up  to  dry.  The  prints  may  now  be  super- 
imposed on  a  piece  of  opal  and  the  effect 
judged.  However,  the  practical  photog- 
rapher will  make  half-a-dozen  of  each,  and 
select  the  most  suitable,  from  which  he 
may  get  about  four  good  prints.  The 
waste  is  generally  due  to  careless  manipu- 
lation and  not  to  defects  in  the  films,  which 
are  of  hieh  excellence,  although  the  yellow 
— the  makers  will  pardon  me  for  making 
the  suggestion — still  requires  their  chief  at- 
tention, as  far  as  improvements  are  con- 
cerned. 

BUILDING  THE  TRICHROME. 

The  transfer  of  the  films  is  also  familiar 
to  the  practical  photographer,  being  sim- 
ilar to  carbon.  The  white  paper  support 
receives  the  yellow  image  first.  The  yellow 
film  is  laid  in  a  dish  with  cold  water  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  then  the  white  three- 
color  mounting  paper  is  immersed  for 
about  one  minute,  the  film  floated  on  to  it, 
squeegeed,  and  left  under  pressure  between 
filter  paper  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  pinned 
up  to  dry. 

When  dry,  the  celluloid  is  stripped  off  the 
yellow  print  and  the  latter  freed  from  the 
coat  of  india-rubber  by  rubbing  the  image 
with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  charged  with 
benzole.  Next,  the  blue  print  is  trans- 
ferred on  to  the  yellow,  but  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  coat  the  print  with  gelatine  to- 
make  the  blue  adhere. 

The  following  solution  is  made  up: 

Gelatine    300  grains. 

Warm  water  30  ounces. 

To  the  solution  add 
Chrome  alum  10  per  cent Vi  ounce. 

The  yellow  print  is  immersed  in  cold 
water,  and  as  soon  as  it  presents  a  flat 
appearance,  put  on  a  glass  plate  covered 
with  gelatine  solution  and  registered  by 
gentle  movement  of  the  blue  print.  Now 
squeegee,  leave  under  pressure  for  fifteeiv 
minutes,  hang  up  to  drp.  Strip  the  cellu- 
loid, clean  again  with  benzole,  immerse  in 
water,  coat  with  gelatine,  transfer  the 
red  print,  etc.  Last  of  all,  the  finished 
color  print  is  rubbed  over  with  benzole,. 
trimmed,  and  mounted  like  an  ordinary^ 
photograph 
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Pnnts  for  criticism;  only  one  at  a  timo  and  only  once   each  month;   to  be  tent  to  Or.  John  Nicol,  Clifton 
Spring*,  N.  Y.    The  coupon  found  in  our  adrertising  pages  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each  print. 


21 17  and  21 18.  J.  Kanasawa. — We  no- 
tice the  two  because  they  come  from  Tokio, 
Japan.  The  first,  "Spring  Snow,  Atami 
Hotspring,''  is  interesting  because  of  giving 
an  idea  of  a  street  scene  in  that  little  known 
country.  Although  from  a  good  negative, 
the  print  is  over-toned  to  the  slatey  color 
that  is  neither  a  good  brown  or  a  purple- 
brown,  but  something  between  the  two  and 
not  as  good  as  either.  Of  a  print  as  good 
as  could  evidently  be  made  from  the  nega- 
tive we  have  nothing  but  praise.  The  other 
is  hardly  a  subject  for  the  Portfolio,  as  it 
is  a  colored  picture  postcard,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  can  only  guess ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  man  tailor  within  the  house  watching  a 
lady  passing  on  the  street,  probably  with  a 
mental  criticism  of  her  dress.  Compared 
with  most  of  the  colored  cards  that  we  have 
seen,  produced  in  this  country,  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  Continent,  it  is  very  much 
more  artistic,  very  much  more  pictoriaL 

21 19  and  2120.  H.  Yahagi. — ^These  arc 
also  from  Japan  and  are  noticed  for  the 
reason  given  above.  The  first,  "A  Japanese 
Woman,"  is  not  of  much  interest,  as  she 
seems  to  be  asleep,  evidently  trying  to  "sit" 
for  her  portrait ;  and  the  exposure  has  been 
so  much  too  short  that  there  is  nothing  but 
the  blackest  of  black  and  the  whitest  of 
white.  The  arrangement  is  also  faulty,  her 
head  being  surrounded  with  windows  that 
keep  the  eye  turning  from  one  to  the  other 
without  a  chance  of  fixing  them  on  that 
most  important  part  of  a  portrait.  Try  to 
put  life  into  your  figures;  take  care  that 
nothing  surrounds  the  head  that  will  at- 
tract attention,  and  above  all  never  give 
such  short  exposures.  The  basis  of  all 
good  photography  is  sufficient  exposure. 
With  over-exposure  something  may  be 
done,  but  with  such  under-exposure  as  this 
it  is  impossible  to  make  good  technique. 
The  next  is  "Dawn,"  but  we  cannot  say 
that  it  suggests  that  interesting  part  of  the 
day.     It,   too,   is   under-exposed,    although 


not  sp  much  as  the  other.  It  is  enough  so, 
however,  to  have  induced  you  to  develop 
till  the  sky  has  been  made,  in  the  negative, 
quite  opaque,  and  in  the  print,  simply  white 
paper,  very  unlike  the  sky  at  dawn.  Al- 
ways expose  for  the  shadows  and  develop 
for  the  lights,  never  carrying  the  opera- 
tion beyond  making  only  the  highest  of  high, 
if  such  there  be  in  the  subject,  opaque,  all 
others  being  left  thin  enough  for  some 
light  to  pass  through  the  negative.  The 
subject  is  very  good  and  the  point  of  view 
well  chosen,  and  only  sufficient  exposure 
and  proper  development  was  needed  to 
make  it  a  very  fine  picture. 

2121.  G.  A.  Graham. — "The  Ice-Bound 
Brook"  is  a  good  subject  fairly  photo- 
graphed, although  the  values  are  hardly  up 
to  the  mark,  the  open  water  being  darker 
than  it  is  possible  for  such  water  to  be  in 
such  well-lighted  ice.  It  was  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, but  with  more  care  in  the  printing  the 
difficulty  might  easily  have  been  overcome. 
See  an  article  in  last  number  on  printing, 
as  well  as  several  others  in  various  numbers 
on  improving  the  negative.  Except  for  the 
all-too-dark  water  it  is  a  good  picture,  and 
would  have  been  better  with  an  exposure 
thrice  as  long. 

2122.  H.  H.  Harvey. — "Winter  in  the 
Wood."  We  can  say  little  in  favor  of  this 
except  that  it  is  a  print  from  a  good  nega- 
tive of  a  subject  hardly  worth  photograph- 
ing. It  is  surprising  how  many  seem  to 
think  that  a  covering  of  snow  makes  any- 
thing a  fit  subject  for  the  camera.  In  this 
there  is  no  object  of  more  importance  than 
another,  nothing  on  which  the  eye  should 
rest  and  nothing  to  lead  the  eye  to  it  if 
there  were.  You  can  make  a  good  nega- 
tive, but  need  more  care  in  the  selection 
of  your  subjects — ^need  to  learn  to  ^ee.  You 
are  also  weak  in  printing.  This  is  of  an 
unpleasant  greenish-brown  cblor  which  the 
oftener  we  look  at  the  worse  we  like,  being 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  none  ^f  the 
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colors  lliat  are  so  easily  got 
admired.  If  it  is,  as  wo  suppose,  one  of 
tlie  glossy  developing  papers,  the  fault  must 
lie  in  cither  the  exposure  or  the  developirg 
sohilion.  or  more  likely  both;  that  is,  they 
have  not  been  suited  to  each  other,  nor 
worked  hannoniously  as  the  exposure  and 
develiipmciit  ought  to  do. 

2123,  D.  MACDONrtLD.  — "Sycamore 
Grove"  Sftms  h.irdly  a  fit  title  for  some 
half-do/rn  stunted  trees  spread  all  over  the 
print,  ar.d  neither  one  of  them,  or  indeed 
anything  else,  of  the  slightest  interest.  It 
seems  one  of  the  thousands  of  snaps  that 
are  l>cing  tired  off  without  thonghl  or  care 
wherever  camera  carriers  congregate,  and 
which  ^enel'it  noi:c  h:it  the  plate  and  tilm 
makers.  Vet  it  is  a  cle:m.  sharp  photo- 
graph, a  good  prii:t  from  a  k'^'"'  negative 
of  the  under-exposed  variely  now  almost 
niiiversal;  its  only  f.iidt  ticirg  Iha!  it  is  of 
a  suhject  not  worth  phiiloKraphing.  This 
and  thmis.inds  like  it  result  frr)m  wlnt  has 
been  so  often  rcgrclti'd  and  called  "the  fatal 
facility"  of  photcvjraphy.  and  woidd  not  oc- 
cur if  films  cost  ten  times  as  niiidi  and  the 
trouble  of  exposing  .ind  developing  ihem 
were  ten  tinics  as  great.  It  would  be  a 
blessing   lo   all   hut   ibc    plalc-makurs    if   a 


temperance  exposure  society  were  started, 
in  which  every  member  signed  a  pledge 
never  to  e.xpose  on  a  subject  till  he  had 
studied  it  well  and  decided  that  it  had  in  it 
the  making  of  a  picture  and  that  he  knew 
just  how  to  make  it.  We  say  to  you  what 
we  said  to  Mr.  Harvey— learn  to  see.  Vou 
can  make  both  negative  and  print,  but  you 
need  to  recognise  the  subject. 

212^.  Alonzo  \Vo;)key, — "Sand  Dunes" 
has  jnst  one  serious  fault — a  too  short  ex- 
posure of  the  negative,  with  most  of  its 
consequences,  lack  of  texture,  the  sky  and 
sand  being  e.xaclly  alike,  and  a  darkness  in 
the  foliage  never  seen  in  such  bright  light. 
Sand  dunes  are  difficult  to  reproduce,  l>e- 
cause  if  there  is  not  the  tnie  texture  of  the 
sand  it  is  without  its  greatest  charm.  A 
longer  exposure  and  careful  development 
arc  the  Iwo  essentials,  and  when  you  found 
that  sky  and  sand  were  ,so  nearly  alike  yon 
might  have  been  sure  Ihal  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Both  subject  and  viewpoint 
are  fine,  and  but  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
exposure  it  might  have  b?en  a  charming 
picture. 

2125.  J.  Kanas.vw.*.  Tokio.— "Prince 
.Arthur  of  Connaughl  and  the  Prince  Im- 
perial of  Japan."  Those  great  cues  of 
roy.ilty  arc  being  driven  in  a  carriage 
through  the  streets  of  Tokio.  and  although 
the  exposure  must  have  been  a  short  snap 
it  was  sufficient.  Of  course,  such  a  photo- 
graph is  not  to  be  criticised  from  an  art 
point  of  view,  but  simply  from  a  technical, 
and  all  that  need  he  said  is  thai  from  the 
exposure  point  it  is  very  much  l)cller  than 
the  average  of  hand-camera  work^  that 
comes  to  Our  Portfolio. 

2wb-  II.  ¥.-  Thomas.— "The  Clo=e  of  a 
Winter's  Baj"  is  one  of  those  prints  that 
may  be  examined  upside  down  <^r  :-iV.* 
Ti-rsa,  the  oi;c  being  as  good,  or  rather  as 
lad.  as  the  other.  The  foreground  is  an 
objectless  sheet  of  water  except  for  the 
reflection  of  black  trees,  and  without  ap- 
parent reason  carried  up  to  a  third  from  the 
lop.  while  the  horizon  is  simply  a  straight 
lire  cutting  sky  and  water  in  two.  Sky  and 
water  are  alike  and  the  trees,  the  only  ob- 
jects in  the  print,  are  as  black  as  if  painted 
with  soot.  .'Mtogethcr  it  is  a  waste  of  ma- 
terial except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  just  what 
not   to   do.     We   know   this   is  pretty  hard 
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and  you  may  not  like  it,  but  \vc  also  know 
that,  unless  you  are  an  exception  to  our 
readers  generally,  you  will  thank  us  when 
you  have  Icarr.ed  to  know  a  p'cture  when 
you  see  it :  and  when  you  photograph  wa- 
ter with  reflections  you  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  throwing  in  a  stone  just  be- 
fore exposure. 

2127.  Cornelia  Royce. — "California 
Canyon"  is  a  good  technical  photograph 
without  any  claim  for  the  pictorial ;  neither 
does  it  convey  any  idea  of  a  "Canyon"  as 
generally  understood,  but  looks  more  like  a 
plain  with  a  hill  behind.  A  more  important 
question,  however,  is,  Why  did  you  photo- 
graph it?  The  e\'e  wanders  all  over  the 
print  without  finding  anything  particular 
on  which  to  rest,  or  some  object  more  im- 
portant than  the  others,  which  there  should 
always  be  in  a  picture  unless  the  subject 
itself  should  be  sufficiently  picturesque  to 
be  attractive  as  a  whole.  Rut,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  a  good  photograph,  and  you  only 
need  to  study  art  and  composition  to  do 
better.  We  might  notice  the  sky  which 
seems  as  if  you  had  tried  to  tone  it  down, 
which  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  contrjist  is 
too  great,  the  cloud  is  too  black  and  the 
sky  underneath  is  too  white.  See  "Note" 
on  the  differei:ce  between  a  mere  photo- 
graph and  a  picture.  It  applies  to  your 
case. 

2128.  D.  M.ACDON.ALD.  —  "A  Shepherd 
and  his  Flock"  is  a  pretty  little  photograph 
with  only  one  serious  fault,  a  sky  much  too 
white.  To  have  toned  it  down  would  have 
been  a  decided  improvement.  We  should 
have  gone  a  little  further  away,  not  al- 
lowed the  figure  to  stare  into  the  camera, 
and  if  possible  given  a  longer  exposure,  so 
as  to  permit  the  necessary  detail  to  come 
before  development  was  carried  so  far  as 
to  make  the  sky  and  nearer  part  of  the 
foreground  so  white. 

2i2g.  W.  IT.  LucKH.vrPT. — "A  Summer 
Morning"  is  a  very  good  little  picture,  a 
pastoral  scene  calling  up  recollections  of 
happy  holidays  in  the  hearts  of  those  of 
the  town-bred  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
them.  It  shows  a  small  flock  of  sheep  un- 
der the  spreading  branches  of  an  ancient 
tree,  spreading  as  if  to  shelter  them  from 
an  all  too  bright  sun.  Not  that  the  sun 
has  indications  of  the  heat  of  the  dav.  but 


as  showing  that  they  know  where  to  find 
the  protecting  shade  when  the  time  for  it. 
comes.  Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
little  picture  is  the  rarely  found  atmos- 
phere, beautifully  shown;  and  that  with 
another  all  too  rare  qualitj-,  simplicity, 
makes  it  altogether  a  little  gem.  But  fine 
as  it  is,  it  might  have  been  just  a  little  bet- 
ter. Development  has  been  stopped  just 
a  shade  too  soon.  Fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  longer  would  have  given  the  slight'y 
missing  contrast,  although  it  is  belter  as 
it  is  than  if  it  had  been  ever  so  little  over- 
done; but  if  the  negative  were  ours  we 
should  try  what  a  slight  intensifying  would 
do.  And  we  should  then  enlarge  it,  to. 
say,  about  12  x  10,  and  have  a  picture  fit  to 
adorn  any  wall. 

2130.  H.  E.  Sroi'T. — "Governors  Island." 
We  are  sorry  we  can  find  nothing  to  say 
in  favor  of  this,  a  foreground  of  black  and 
white  water  unlike  what  water  ever  was, 
behind  it  a  horizontal  thick  line  that  looks 
like  a  wall,  and  behind  that  a  row  of 
houses  and  trees  all  as  black  as  night. 
Judging  from  the  light  tone  of  the  sky  the 
fault  is  undoubtedly  serious  under  expos- 
ure of  what  could  never  have  been  a  picture, 
but  might,  with  sufficient  exposure,  have 
made  a  fine  record.  We  can  hardly  un- 
derstand what  induced  you  to  send  it  to 
us.  as  you  must  see  as  well  as  we  that  such 
utter"  blackness  cannot  possibly  have  any 
value.  We  should  say  that  the  exposure 
should  have  been  three  or  four  times  as 
long  as  it  was,  and  certainly  that  would  not 
have  been  too  much. 

2131.  H.  T.  West. — "Marion."  a  por- 
trait of  a  child  with  a  doll  in  her  arm  is 
one  of  the  best  home  portraits  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  Technically,  it  is  al- 
most perfect,  even  to  the  detail  in  the 
white  dress,  a  thing  in  which  so  many  fail, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  than  a  like- 
ness, as  it  shows  much  of  the  inner  as  well 
as  of  the  outer  child.  The  fault,  however, 
is  somewhat  serious;  she  is  standing  to  1>e 
photographed  almost  as  stiff  as  the  doll  in 
her  arms,  and  the  straight  line  of  the  other 
arm  hanging  by  her  side  draws  the  eye 
from  the  intellectual  face  in  a  way  that  is 
embarrassing.  It  is  hardly  ever  possible  to 
pose  a  child,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  a 
fact  that  if  you  only  wait  long  enough  it 
will  pose  itself  better  than  you  could  ever 
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do.  Just  think  what  an  improvement  it 
would  have  been  had  you  caught  her  look- 
ing at  her  baby  doll  with  all  the  little 
mother's  love  in  her  eyes,  and  with  the 
left  hand  hefping  to  support  the  little  legs. 
You  have  done  wonderfully  well,  and  you 
need  only  to  study  your  subjects  more  at- 
tentively to  do  far  better. 

2132.  For  MAN  Hanna. — "Road  Through 
the  Arroya."  We  cannot  say  much  in 
favor  of  this  either  as  a  photograph  or  a 
subject.  A  flat  and  uninteresting  fore- 
ground with  a  slight  indication  of  a  road 
winding  round  what  seems  like  a  rock, 
and  something  similar  behind,  all  flat  and 
without  a  trace  of  contrast,  hardly  anything 
in  fact  but  a  continuation  of  a  grayish 
black.    Then,  the  sky  above  has  apparently 


been  printed  in,  but  so  badly  done  that  be- 
tween it  and  the  black  rock  there  is  a 
white  line  that  gives  the  thing  away.  It 
is  not  nearly  up  to  your  usual  mark.  The 
white  sky  indicates  under  exposure  and 
over  development,  the  bane  of  most  hand 
camera  workers. 

2133.  R.  C.  Anc.vrrow. — "Grey  Squir- 
rel." Natural  history  photography  is  an 
important  branch  of  the  art,  but  it  requires 
to  be  much  better  done  than  here  to  be 
either.  The  small  animal  in  the  large  field, 
except  the  bushy  tail,  could  not  be  recog- 
nized as  what  it  is,  and  from  its  position 
it  seems  to  be  dead  and  so  not  worth  the 
work  and  material  expended  on  it.  Tech- 
nically, the  photography  is  good,  and  should 
be  turned  to  better  account. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Camera  Work  and  Steichen  Supple- 
ment; April,  1906,  No.  XIV. — This,  so  far 
as  the  illustrations  are  concerned,  is  truly 
a  Steichen  number,  as  it  and  its  supple- 
ment contain  altogether  twenty- six  exam- 
ples of  his  work,  some  already  well  known 
and  some  more  recent.  It  is  altogether  a 
"One  Man  Show"  that  to  picture  lovers  is 
simply  invaluable.  The  prints  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  photogravures  and  copies 
of  each  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  been 
sold  fcr  many  times  the  cost  of  this  whole 
number,  which  with  its  supplement,  is 
quoted  at  ten  dollars;  surely  the  best  in- 
vestment ever  made  by  lovers  of  pictorial 
photography.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have 
several  times  already  said,  we  do  not  pro- 
fess quite  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
to  the  extent  that  is  expressed  by  better 
judges,  although  there  is  not  one  that  does 
not  grow  on  us  and,  as  it  were,  draw  from 
us  an  almost  reluctant  recognition  and  ap- 
proval. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
think  that  success  can  come  only  to  such 
as  have  elaborate  apparatus  and  the  ability 
to  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  both  in  the  de- 
velopment and  the  printing,  we  may  say 
that  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures, 
**Mother  and  Child — Sunlight,"  which  was 
awarded  two  first  prizes  in  the  recent  in- 
ternational   Kodak    competition    in    which 


28,000  prints  were  submitted,  was  taken  in 
an  ordinary  4x5  Kodak  with  roll  film,  de- 
veloped in  the  machine,  and  printed  on 
velox  paper;  a  "straight  photograph"  in 
fact,  but  one  that  is  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  number  as  a  study,  not  to  copy, 
but  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  camera 
and  lens  by  one  that  has  the  ability  to  do  it. 

To  Bernard  Shaw  has  been  given  the 
larger  share  of  the  reading  matter,  twelve 
and  a  half  of  the  twenty-four  pages,  and 
while  we  can  hardly  agree  with  some  of  the 
Vienna  critics  in  saying  that  he  is  a  clown, 
we  confess  to  a  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to 
just  how  far  he  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 
However  that  may  be,  his  articles  are  not 
only  readable  but  informative  as  well;  and 
while  he  may  go  a  little  too  far  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  output  of  the  camera  and 
hardly  far  enough  in  his  appreciation  of 
the  output  of  the  palette  and  brush,  his 
leanings  are  to  the  right  and  can  hardly 
be  read  without  profit. 

C.  H.  Caffin  continues  his  attacks  on 
"verities  and  illusions,"  and  has  much  to 
say  of  self-expression  and  the  tempera- 
mental which  the  ambitious  picture  maker 
will  read  with  profit;  as  he  will  also  the 
various  opinions  concerning  the  exhibitions 
in  "The  Little  Galleries,"  not  excepting  the 
rather  jaundiced  criticism  of  Charles  Fitz- 
gerald.    So  far  as  we  personally  arc  con- 
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cerned.  noth'iig  has  pleased  us  more  than 
what  may  be  called  the  preface  to  the  Sup- 
plement, by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  We  have 
a  feeling  of  having  read  it  before,  but  it 
will  bear  a  second  reading  with  both  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  Taking  the  number  and  its 
supplement  altogether,  it  is  a  second  to 
rone  yet  issued;  and  only  ignorance  of  its 
beauty  and  value  can  prevent  its  bcirg  in 
the  possession  of  every  true  picture-lover 
in  the  country,  who  can  spare  the  price. 
It  is  surely  the  most  wonderful  ten  dollars' 
worth  ever  produced  by  tht:  engraver  and 
the  press  for  the  benefit  of  photography. 

*     *     *. 

Throi'gh  Corsica  With  a  Camerx,  by 
Margaret  d'ICste.  Xczv  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  We  have  read  this  book  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  the  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  the  author 
omitted  to  introduce  us  lo  her  traveling 
companions;  and  having  said  that  we  have 
nothing  for  it  but  praise. 

One  of  its  beauties  is  ihat  there  has  been 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  nothing  but  a 
straightforward  telling  of  daily  doings  and 
seeings,  although  there  is  little  or  nothing 
in  Corsica  of  the  ordinary  sight-seeing  na- 
ture. Not  having  been  introduced  to  her 
companions,  we  shall  speak  only  of  herself 
and  therefore  say  tlu^t  she  made  Ajaccio 
her  headquarters,  and  after  picnicking  and 
photographing  around  it  and  its  vicinity, 
made  three  carriage  trips  around  and 
across  the  island.  What  she  does  not  tell 
us  of  Corsica,  its  people  and  their  habits 
is  hardly  worth  knowing.  The  text  is 
finely  enforced  by  no  less  than  135  photo- 
graphs; not  the  usual  snap-shots  that  gen- 
erally are  httle  more  than  black  and  white, 
and  almost  make  us  wish  that  a  hand  cam- 
era had  never  been  introduced,  but  photo- 
graphs taken  on  the  stand,  almost  every 
one  of  which  has  been  fully  exposed,  and 
consequently  is  as  full  of  detail  and  grada- 
tion as  we  could  desire,  and  as  all  such 
records  should  be. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  publishers  for 
having  steered  clear  of  a  much  too  common 
fault,  the  printing  of  such  books  on  coated 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  illustrations. 
Here,  while  the  photographs  are  on  coated 
paper,  on  which  they  appear  at  their  best, 
the  text  is  on  a  paper  almost  "antique," 
and  the  print  so  good  that  even  the  oldest 


eye  can  take  pleasure  in  reading  it.  Al- 
together, Through  Corsica  With  a  Cam- 
era is  a  book  that  will  give  pleasure  to  every 
one,  and  the  photographs  will  be  a  lesson 
to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  content  to 
.snap  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  in 
nine  times  out  of  ten  get  results  that  wQre 
hardly  worth  printing. 

We  never  could  understand  the  popular- 
ity of  the  egotist  who  brought  France  to 
such  a  low  ebb  and  sent  to  untimely  graves 
so  many  of  her  sons  as  well  as  the  men  of 
other  countries,  and  hence  Corsica  has  risen 
in  our  estimation  since  reading  the  follow- 
ing: "Xapoleon  was  not  popular  in  Cor- 
sica nor  his  memory  cherished  there.  It 
certainly  was  remarkable  that  in  all  our 
(ours  throughout  the  island  we  never  once 
found  a  bust  or  portrait  of  him  in  house 
or  inn.  whereas  those  of  their  heroes  Paoli 
and  Sampiero  were  frequentlv  to  be  met 
with." 

Hi        *        * 

Collodion  Emilsion,  by  Henry  Oscar 
Klein.     London,  Penrose  &  Co.,  1905. 

This  very  thorough  handbook  can  be 
heartily  recommended  to  all  process-work- 
ers, as  well  as  to  those  who  desire  to  ex- 
periment with  the  production  of  their  own 
plates  for  ferrotype  work  or  lantern  slides. 
About  one- third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
theoretical  considerations,  and  the  remain- 
der to  practical  working  directions  for  the 
various  processes,  especially  three-color 
work,  to  which  collodion  emulsion  is  ap- 
plicable. 

*    *    * 

The  Jungle.  «y  Upton  Sinclair.  xXetc 
York,  The  Jungle  Publishing  Co. — A  book 
written  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Socialism, 
by  exploiting  the  iniquities  of  Chicago,  this 
seems  little  likely  to  serve  its  purpose.  Al- 
though it  is  probable  that  every  horror  men- 
tioned in  the  book  is  of  actual  occurrence 
in  Chicago,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  class  as  the 
rule  of  life  in  that  city  things  which  by  their 
very  nature  can  be  but  rare  exceptions. 
There  may  be  venal  government  officials 
in  Partington,  but  surely  not  Qvery  meat 
inspector  is  a  rogue. 

Speaking  with  knowledge,  the  reviewer 
can  but  admit  that  many  things  in  the 
stockyards  ars  not  as  the  best  modern  sci- 
ence would  have  them.  They  are  far  bet- 
ter,   however,    than    the    small    slaughter 
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houses  here,  there  and  everywhere,  which 
they  have  supplanted.  But  it  is  not  our 
place  to  argue  for  the  things  the  author 
arraigns.  The  book  is  weak  because  its 
"writer  has  no  sense  of  climax.  His  hero 
undergoes  every  woe  that  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  man,  but  the  visitations  of  vermin 
or  soaked  clothes  are  emphasized  as  strong- 


ly as  soul-crushing  tragedies.  In  the  end 
you  know  he  is  to  suffer  always,  and  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  wonderment  what  new 
torture  will  come.  The  ending  of  the  book 
is  weak  and  inartistic.  The  work  serves 
merely  to  stir  the  fires  of  discontent  and 
class  hatred  without  proposing  any  means 
of  reconstruction  or  alleviation. 


WITH  THE  CAMERA  CLUBS 


The  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change.— The  general  manager,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach,  of  361  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  states 
that  there  have  been  arranged  and  put  in- 
to circulation  for  this  season  ten  different 
sets  of  slides  as  follows :  Orange  Camera 
Club,  Buffalo  Camera  Club,  Denver  (Col.) 
and  New  Britain  Clubs,  Newark  and  Tren- 
ton Clubs,  Philadelphia  and  Bethlehem 
Societies,  California  Camera  Club,  Hamil- 
ton and  Baltimore  Clubs,  Rochester,  Pitts- 
burg and  Columbia  (Phila.)  Clubs,  Brock- 
ton and  Bisbee  Clubs,  Syracuse  and  Chi- 
cago Clubs.  It  fortunately  happened  that 
the  Orange  set  of  slides  was  sent  from 
Denver  to  San  Francisco  on  April  17th, 
just  too  late  to  be  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  which  broke  out  in  that  city  the  next 
day.  The  fire  spread  along  Market  street, 
the  same  street  that  the  California  Camera 
Club  is  located  on. 

An  officer  in  one  of  the  photographic  or- 
ganizations composing  the  Interchange 
writes  to  the  general  manager  as  follows: 
"The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 
has,  more  than  anything  else,  kept  alive  the 
interest  among  our  workers  for  the  past 
five  years." 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Interchange  to 
circulate  a  set  of  one  hundred  or  more 
slides,  which  have  been  carefully  tested 
in  the  lantern  beforehand,  every  month 
among  the  eighteen  or  twenty  clubs  con- 
stituting the  Interchange,  thereby  affording 
one  night  for  the  ofiicers  of  the  club  to 
entertain  their  members  and  friends  in  an 
interesting  and  instructive  way,  helping  to 
keep  up  interest  in  the  club  and  afford  a 
comparison  of  their  own  work  with  that 
of  other  clubs  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  preparation  of  a  special  set  of  one 


hundred  selected  American  slides  is  now 
going  on  for  future  interchange  with 
French,  Holland  and  English  societies  and 
clubs. 

Societies  or  clubs  wishing  to  become 
members  of  the  Interchange  should  com- 
municate with  the  general  manager  as 
above. 

The  present  board  of  managers  is  as 
follows:  F.  C.  Beach,  New  York;  H.  R. 
Terhune,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Herbert  F.  Smith, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  John  P.  Zenner,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  D.  C.  Reiter,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Sets  of  slides  for  the  season  of  1907  should 
be  gotten  up  now  for  submission  to  the 
board  by  November  15th  next. 

4(      *      4c 

The  Camera  Club  of  New  York. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  its 
rooms.  No.  5  West  Thirty-first  street,  in 
this  city,  on  the  evening  of  April  loth. 
The  following  ticket  was  elected : 

President,  F.  Benedict  Herzog;  vice- 
president,  Chauncey  H.  Crosby;  secretary, 
Monroe  W.  Tingley;  treasurer,  H.  T. 
Leonard.  Trustees  for  three  years,  George 
W.  Blakeslec,  Frank  Benedict  Cleland; 
for  two  years,  Willard  P.  Little,  H.  Hol- 
brook  Curtis ;  for  one  year,  Frederick  C. 
Beach.  For  committee  on  admission,  Harry 
B.  Reid,  Edward  Heim,  Horace  T.  Rowley. 

The  by-laws  were  amended  by  reducing 
the  number  constituting  a  quorum  at  the 
club's  monthly  meetings  from  twenty-one 
to  fifteen.  Annual  reports  of  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  were  submitted.  The  sec- 
retary, Mr.  E.  Lee  Ferguson,  stated  it  was 
ten  years  this  May  since  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  and 
the  New  York  Camera  Club  were  merged 
into  one  organization  called  the  Camera 
Club  of  New  York,  and  twenty-two  years 
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since   the    Society   of   Amateur    Photogra- 
phers was  organized. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Herzog,  who  has  been  re- 
elected president  for  another  year,  is  an  en- 
ergetic worker  in  genre  photography, 
some  of  his  recent  work  having  received 
considerable  commendation  and  recogni- 
tion during  the  past  year.  He  is  hopeful 
of  stirring  up  considerable  activity  in  the 
club  in  the  way  of  printing  and  of  securing 
a  special  member's  print  exhibit  in  the  near 
future  under  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  who  has 
worked  so  energetically  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  pictorial  photography.  The  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  Mr.  Edward  Steich- 
en's  work,  which  closed  early  in  April, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Paris,  was  due 
largely  to  Mr.  Steiglitz's  efforts  in  encour- 
aging Mr.  Steichen  to  master  photographic 
technique.  Several  members  of  this  club 
honored  Mr.  Steichen  with  a  farewell  din- 
ner on  the  evening  of  April  27th,  which 
was  a  most  happy  testimonial  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  master 
pictorial  photographer. 

At  one  of  the  Wednesday  evening  slide 
test  nights  recently,  Mr.  Malcolm  Stuart 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  slides  made 
from  recent  negatives  of  a  trip  through 
Arizona  and  California.  He  had  many  in- 
teresting views  in  and  about  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  which  are  of  special  value, 
in  view  of  the  earthquake  disaster. 

On  the  evening  of  April  i8th  the  Inter- 
change slides  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club 
were  exhibited,  and  contained  many  for- 
eign subjects  of  special  interest,  while  the 
technique  throughout  was  of  a  high  order. 


The  second  Paris  international  exposi- 
tion of  photography  has  been  organized 
under  the  official  patronage  of  a  long  list 
of  French  official  personages  ranging  down 
from  the  cabinet  to  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine.  It  will  apparently  have  the  active 
co-operation  of  many  of  the  government 
departments,  of  several  of  the  s>TidicaI 
chambers  and  of  many  societies.  The 
rooms  of  the  exposition  in  the  Great  Pal- 
ace of  the  Champs  Elysees  have  been 
made  a  bonded  warehouse  by  presidential 
decree.  Thus  in  spite  of  some  of  the  fears 
expressed    by   the    English    press,    the    or- 


ganizers  of   the   exposition   seem   to  have 
some  very  real  official  support. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Academy  of  Photography  takes  place 
this  year  early  in  May  at  the  rooms.  No.  177 
Montague  street,  Brooklyn.  The  private 
view  will  be  on  Thursday  evening.  May  10, 
and  the  rooms  will  be  open  to  the  public 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  and  Satur- 
day afternoon,  May  11  and  12.  The  classes 
this  year  are:  Landscapes,  Marines,  Still 
Life,  Flower  Studies,  Genre,  Animals. 
Architecture  and  Interiors,  Portraits,  Mis- 
cellaneous and  Figure  Studies.  A  bronze 
medal  will  be  given  for  the  most  artistic 
print.  Gold  and  silver  medals  for  first  and 
second  in  both  prints  and  lantern  slides. 
All  the  prints  of  each  member  will  be  hung 
together  this  year;  each  forming  a  separate 
group  by  itself.  The  exhibition  will  be 
free,  and  all  those  interested  in  photogra- 
phy as  shown  by  amateurs  will  be  welcome. 

*  *    ♦ 

The  Second  American  Photographic 
Salon  will  be  exhibited  in  New  York  by 
the  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  from  May 
28th  to  June  9th. 

Officers  of  the  club  for  1906  are:  W.  T. 
Knox,  president;  Dr.  W.  J.  Furness,  vice- 
president;  S.  C.  Bullenkamp,  secretary;  J. 
Hunter,  treasurer;  E.  Polasek,  librarian. 
Directors,  Curtis  Bell,  B.  F.  Woodbum, 
Jr.,  L.  A.  Malkiel,  W.  H.  Zerbe,  D.  Elmes. 

*  *    * 

The  Professional  Photographers'  Socie- 
ty of  New  York  held  its  annual  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  April  4  and  5.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  which  were  de- 
cidedly interesting,  are  fully  reported  by 
our  weekly  contemporary.  The  Photogra- 
pher, to  which  we   refer  those  interested. 

Ha      ^      ^ 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  of  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Camera  club 
took  place  April  2.  The  following  were 
elected :  President,  George  F.  Oliver,  Jr. ; 
vice-president,  George  A.  Crawford;  sec- 
retary, A.  A.  MacNaughton;  treasurer, 
Charles  Vier;  librarian,  Lena  Le  Beau; 
directors,  J.  Henry  Quinn,  Herman 
Krause,  A.  A.  Young,  William  C.  Roberts 
C.   Hammann,  Jr.,  and  George  C.  Lipton. 
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At  the  annual  election  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  April  11, 
the  following  officers  were  chosen:  C. 
Yarnall  Abbott,  president;  Samuel  Sar- 
tain  and  Joseph  H.  Burroughs,  vice-presi- 
dents; George  Donehower,  secretary;  Ar- 
thur N.  Leeds,  treasurer.  Twelve  direc- 
tors were  also  elected. 

*    m    * 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Old  Cambridge  Photographic  Club  was 
held  at  the  Browne  &  Nichols  Hall,  be- 
ginning April  19.  Under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Eleanor  W.  Davis  and  Philip  P.  Shar- 
pies the  pictures  were  tastefully  arranged. 
The  exhibition  comprised  157  photographs, 
and  twelve  received  awards  of  excellence 
from  the  judges.     They  are  as  follows : 

"Harbor  at  Cattaro,"  by  Eleanor  W. 
Davis ;  "Story  of  Three  Bears,"  by  Mar- 
garet A.  Leavitt;  "Outward  Bound"  and 
^'Waiting  for  Fair  Weather,"  by  Charles 
F.  Paine;  "The  Bow  River."  by  the  presi- 
dent, Charles  Peabody;  "Cedar  Crest 
Farm,"  by  Philip  P.  Sharpies;  "Portrait" 
and  "A  Sunny  Glade,"  by  J.  G.  Thorp; 
"The  Gathering  Storm"  and  "The  Road  to 
the  Beach,"  by  W.  Orison  Underwood; 
"Portrait  Study,"  by  Bessie  S.  Underwood; 
and  ''Portrait,"  by  Jennie  R.  Woodbury. 

4c         ♦         * 

The  Essex  Camera  Club,  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  held  their  annual  smoker  on  the 
night  of  April  9.  The  evening  was  given 
over  to  eating,  smoking  and  entertainment, 
and  the  words  of  William  Buehler,  the 
chairman,  to  the  effect  that  the  club  be- 
liever in  being  sociable  and  well  entertained 
were  proven  facts  at  midnight  when  the 
men  dispersed.  The  form  of  amusement 
was  vaudeville.  Frank  M.  Feint  opened 
the  program  with  several  illustrated  songs. 
Gracie  and  Wilson  gave  a  knockabout 
sketch.  The  Great  Lavardo,  besides  re- 
counting amusing  stories,  performed  on 
the  slack  wire.  Struck,  the  magician, 
showed  illusions,  and  Miss  Mabel  Bennett 
sang  coon  songs.  Frank  Feint^s  humorous 
song,  bringing  in  the  names  of  various 
members,  brought  down  the  house.  Lan- 
tern slides,  operated  by  W.  T.  Webb, 
"brought  the  bill  to  a  close. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  was  as 
follows:  William  H.  Buehler,  chairman; 
Samuel  A.  Mcllravey,  John  McC.  Morgan, 


Harry  H.  Webb,  Jr.,  William  H.  Golden, 
Floyd  V.  Harper,  Elmer  Day,  Isaac  Levy 
and  George  Wells. 

3|e       «       * 

The  Lens  and  Brush  Club  made  up  of 
the  most  prominent  professional  photog- 
raphers of  Boston  and  vicinity,  held  their 
fifth  annual  banquet  at  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  April  7. 

E.  G.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  was  toastmaster. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Charles  W. 
Hearn,  president  of  National  Photograph- 
phers'  Association;  ex-Mayor  David  Little 
of  Salem,  Dwight  A.  Davis  of  Worcester, 
Morris  B.  Parkinson  of  Boston,  Professor 
F.  M.  Larrabee  of  Harvard  and  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Miller  and  W.  H.  Partridge  of  Bos- 
ton. 

E.  S.  Curtis,  of  Seattle,  whom  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  recently  honored  for 
his  photographic  work  among  the  remote 
tribes  of  Lidians,  followed  the  other  speak- 
ers with  an  illustrated  lecture. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Boston 
Camera  Club,  held  in  April,  in  the  club 
rooms  at  50  Bromfield  street,  consisted  of 
seventy-two  examples  of  work  in  land- 
scape and  portraiture  from  about  a  dozen 
of  the  members.  The  following  account 
is  taken  from  The  Boston  Globe: 

"There  are  no  'freaks'  in  the  exhibition, 
nor  are  there  any  bizarre  notes  to  be  seen. 
It  is  good,  honest,  artistic  work  as  a  whole 
— effort  that  shows  sound  technical  knowl- 
edge of  materials  and  artistic  sensibility 
in  the  point  of  view  and  composition  of 
the  landscapes,  and  in  the  lighting  and 
posing  of  the  portraits ;  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  printing  is  what  it  should  be  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

"There  are  no  large  pictures  to  distract 
one's  attention  from  the  delicacy  of  the 
work  which  is  the  charm  of  the  smaller 
ones  usually.  Landscapes  predominate, 
but  what  there  are  of  portraits  and  figures 
are  very  choice.  Several  portraits  by 
Charles  Peabody  show  a  rare  artistic  sense 
in  posing  and  lighting,  and  painter's  feel- 
ing for  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
these  is  No.  21 — a  portrait  of  a  young 
woman  with  the  soft  light  coming  over 
the  head,  neck  and  shoulders  from  behind. 
This  makes  a  nice  light  accent  on  the  flesh 
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of  the  shoulders  and  neck  which  empha- 
sizes the  deeper  tones  of  the  face. 

"A  portrait  of  a  httlc  girl  with  a  book, 
by  W.  R.  Cabot,  has  in  it  some  excellent 
qualities — it  has  character  and  expression 
and  is  well  posed  and  lighted. 

"D.  W.  Weaver  has  a  profile  head  of  a 
young  woman  which  is  very  eflfectively 
lighted. 

"The  portrait,  entitled  'Lysa,'  by  Miss 
S.  J.  Eddy,  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  work, 
very  delicate  and  very  characteristic.  An- 
other of  a  young  woman  in  bridal  costume, 
seated  at  a  window,  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  portcait — it  is  a  picture  in  every  nec- 
essary sense,  and  it  has  something  of  poetic 
charm  in  it. 

"If.  C  Robinson  has  some  character 
portraits  that  are  very  effective  in  light- 
ing and  posing. 

"The  'Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  1830.'  by 
Gurdon  H.  Fisher,  is  well  done;  it  doesn't 
look  in  the  least  'made  up' — it  has  in  it 
ihe  spirit  of  the  period.  A  boy  in  'RaifS 
and  Tatters,'  by  Dchon  Blake,  is  satisfying, 
as  are  the  character  portraits  by  Francis 
H.   Manning. 

"Of  the  landscapes  there  are  a  number 
of  genuine  artistic  excellence.  An  un- 
usually fine  bit  of  work  is  'By  a  Coun- 
try Road,'  by  Winifred  Snell.  There  isn't 
a  flaw  in  this  composition,  and  it  doesn't 
take  much  of  an  imagination  to  see  the 
color  of  those  birches  beside  the  little  pool 
of  clear  water,  the  rich  brown  road  and 
the  wealth  of  green  in  the  foliage. 

"Another  splendid  photograph,  and  a 
very  unusual  one,  is  the  'Shady  Path,' 
by  Fred  A.  Sauiidcrson.  The  roadside 
foliage  is  full  of  detail,  and  there  is  a 
depth  in  it  which  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  catch,  but  which  is  the  necessary 
characteristic  of  such  a  scene.  The  artist 
was  fortunate  in  his  light,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly made  the  most  of  his  results. 

"'The  Maples/  by  W.  G.  Corthell,  is 
good  in  composition  and  atmospheric  qual- 
ities. The  'Beeches  in  Autumn,'  by  W.  R. 
Cabot,  is  also  creditable  in  composition. 
'Kagle  Head,'  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  good 
shore  bit  in  which  the  breaking  waves,  the 
djtrk  rocks  and  smooth  beach  make  good 
color  contrasts.  The  sky  looks  a  bit  sus- 
picious and  doesn't  improve  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  picture. 


"The  Tool  at  Middlesex  Fells,'  by 
Weaver,  is  a  nice  composition,  rich  in  pos- 
sibilities which  are  not  improved  in  the 
least  by  the  tone  in  which  it  is  printed. 
'An  October  Marsh  Tide.'  by  George  H. 
Green,  is  well  handled.  There  is  a  wood 
scene  by  H.  Frank  Currier,  which  is  splen- 
did in  values  and  rich  in  detail,  that  is  not 
in  the  least  jarring  on  the  breadth  of  the 
scene. 

"A  little  landscape  by  Frank  Roy  Frap- 
ric  is  well  composed,  especially  the  rela- 
tion of  the  middle  distance  to  the  stream 
of  water.  An  outdoor  genre  of  unusual 
merit  is  W.  G.  Corthell's  picture  of  two 
old  Brittany  women  waiting  for  a  train. 
*The  Swamp,'  by  E.  A.  Stanley,  is  done 
with  nice  understanding  of  the  subject.*' 

This  exhibition  was  followed  at  the  Bos- 
ton Club  by  that  of  the  Portland  Camera 
Club,  exchanged  for  the  Boston  exhibit, 
according  to  the  annual  custom  of  the  two 

clubs. 

♦    ♦    * 

The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford  he!d 
from  April  6  on  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  leading  women  photographers  of  Amer- 
ica. About  two  hundred  pictures  by  thirty- 
two  women  were  in  evidence,  and  as  many 
of  them  were  salon  pictures  the  exhibition 
was  extremely  good. 

The  exhibitors  were  the  Misses  Allen, 
Deerfield,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Louise  Birt  Ba\'nes, 
Mcriden,  N.  H. ;  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals,  New 
York  City;  Katharine  Bingham,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt. ;  the  Misses  M.  L.  Bodine  and 
Nina  F.  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Annie  W.  Brigman.  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Miss 
Fedora  E.  D.  Brown,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  Flora  M.  Colman,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Cooke.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Tnd. ; 
Miss  Eleanor  W.  Davis,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Miss  Jane  Dudley.  Whitensville.  Mass.; 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy,  Bristol  Ferry,  R.  L; 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Gatch.  Salem,  Ore.;  Miss 
Adelaide  Hanscom,  San  Francisco.  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Qiarles  S.  Hayden.  Baltimore.  Md. ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Holden,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Miss  Clarissa  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miss 
Francis  Benjamin  Johnston,  Washington, 
1).  C. ;  the  Misses  W.  and  G.  Parrish,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  Wauke- 
gan.  111.;  Miss  Virginia  M.  Prall.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Miss  Olive  M.  Potts,  Phila- 
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<lclphia.  Pa. ;  Miss  Reiiicck,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.:  Miss  Hannah  E.  Scott,  Independence, 
Kan.;  Miss  Edith  H.  Tracy,  Plainfield,  N. 
J.:  Mrs.  Hana  Robinson,  Berkeley,  Cal. ; 
Mrs.  Myra  A.  Wiggin,  Salem,  Ore.;  Mrs. 
I*21eanor  W.  Willard,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.; 
Miss  Mary  G.  Huntsman,  Providence,  R. 
I.;    Miss  Alice  Bonghton,  New  York  City, 

and   Miss   Mary  Carncll,    Philadelphit,    Pa. 

♦     *     ♦ 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  Camera  Club  was  noticeable  in 
the  excellence  of  the  pictures  shown  and 
in  the  number  of  exhibitors  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  pictures  placed  in  the 
first  class  by  the  judge.  Mr.  F.  H.  Day,  of 
Boston,  who  has  acted  as  such  for  several 
years. 

In  all  134  prints  were  shown,  and  of 
these  twenty-three  were  in  the  first  class. 
forty-two  in  the  second  and  sixty-nii:e  in 
the  third.  In  previous  years  seldom  have 
more    than    two    or    three    exhibitors    had 


their  prints  placed  in  the  first  class,  but 
in  the  exhibition  this  year,  six  exhibitor? 
were  represented.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Bond 
and  Fred  Kimball  have  each  had  six  pic- 
tures, Mr.  E.  T.  Wood  shows  four,  Messrs. 
Joe  H.  Carley  and  A.  G.  Smith,  three  each, 
and  Mr.  E.  N,  Cross,  one. 


The  Capital  Camera  Clir.  of  \V<'ish- 
ington,  D.  C,  this  year  departed  from  its 
usual  custom  and  held  a  closed  exhibition, 
which,  however,  was  fully  as  irtercsting 
as  the  open  shows  held  in  the  past.  The 
jury  consisted  of  five  painters.  The 
strongest  work  was  a  groiip  of  nineteen 
prints  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Bennett,  in  a 
variety  of  media  and  all  portraits  or  genre 
Another  notable  group  was  the  landscape 
of  Edward  J.  Daw.  The  work  of  W.  F. 
Peabody,  J.  N.  L.  Dillman,  W.  P.  Herl>.t 
N.  Silas  Sheetz,  C.  E.  Fairman  and  several 
others   was   especially  noteworthy. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


Stereo.scopic  Photography. — Manv  ama- 
teurs  are  interested  in  stereoscopic  pho- 
tography to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  they 
would  like  to  take  it  up  some  time,  but  are 
deterred  from  investing  in  a  stereoscopic 
camera,  owing  to  the  expense  of  such  an 
instrument.  To  all  such  we  would  suggest 
an  inspection  of  the  No.  2  Stereo  Brownie, 
selling  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of 
twelve  dollars.  Many  persons  have  the 
idea  that  the  Brownie  cameras  listing  at 
such  a  low  price  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  toys,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  every 
one  of  the  series  is  a  good,  practical  in- 
strument. The  No.  2  Stereo  Brownie  is 
well  worth  considering  by  any  amateur 
wishing  to  take  up  this  fascinating  branch 
of  photography.  These  instruments  are 
fitted  with  an  excellent  quality  of  matched 
single  achromatic  lenses,  the  shutter  being 
of  the  automatic  type,  fitted  with  four  stop 
openings,  and  operated  by  either  finger  or 
pneumatic  release.  By  means  of  the  Self- 
Transposing  Stereo  Printing  Frame,  a 
very  simple  device,  the  necessity  of  cutting 
apart  either  negatives  or  prints  has  been 
obviated,  so  that  with  the  Stereo  Brownie 


the  making  of  stereoscopic  prints  is  as  sim- 
ple  as    the   making   of   an    ordinary   single 

print. 

*  *     * 

The  Seneca  Camera  Mani^facturing 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  just  is- 
sued a  48-page  catalogue,  in  which  is  illus- 
trated and  described  two  dozen  different 
styles  of  cameras  and  almost  every  camera 
requisite.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note 
the  steady  progress  made  by  this  firm, 
and  if  it  can  be  traced  to  the  highly  satis- 
factory quality  of  their  previous  output, 
their  business  this  year  should  be  doubled. 
An  inspection  of  their  line  of  cameras  for 
this  year  fully  bears  out  every  claim  made 
for  them  in  the  catalogue.  In  its  pages 
will  be  found  listed  some  entirely  new 
models  and  all  of  last  season's  most  pop- 
ular styles.     They  will  be  pleased  to  send 

a  copy  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine. 

*  *     * 

The  Kodak  in  Newspaper  Work. — The 
increasing  use  of  photographs  in  illustrat- 
ing magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  has 
led  many  amateurs  to  make  a  specialty  of 
this  branch  of  the  work,  the  amateur  of- 
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tenest  finding  his  special  field  in  picturing 
things  of  unusual  interest  for  local  pub- 
lications. Pictures  and  incidents  of  news- 
paper value  are  usually  found  in  the  city's 
busy  streets,  and  require  quick  action  to 
secure,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  camera 
that  can  be  put  into  action  instanler.  Aside 
from  speedy  manipulation,  a  camera  for 
such  purpose  should  be  small  enough  to 
be  easily  managed  in  a  crowd  and  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible.  The  new  3-B 
Quick  Focus  Kodak  seems  to  meet  all  these 
requirements  admirably.  To  adjust  this 
Kodak  for  pictures  at  any  distance,  but 
two  almost  simultaneous  movements  are 
necessary,  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
3-B  Kodaks  would  make  the  picture  and 
be  away  after  another  one  before  the  user 
of  an  ordinary  camera  would  be  half  ready. 
The  3-B  Quick  Focus  Kodak  makes  pic- 
tures 3^/4x5^/4  inches  amply  large  for  re- 
production, and  its  low  price  puts  it  fully 
within  reach  of  the  amateur  with  a  chron- 
ically lean  wallet. 

*      *      4t 

The  Editor  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, 361  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir:    Wc  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
find  space  in  an  early  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine   to    announce   our    removal    from    the 
sixth  floor  to  the  top  floor  of  this  building. 
We  now  occupy  the  entire   floor,   recently 
used  by  the  New  York  Lens  Co.,  and  the 
St.  James  Photograph  Co.,  and  thus  have 
largely  increased  facilities  for  dealing  with 
our  rapidly  growing  business. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd. 
J.  R.  Taylor,  American  Agent. 

Ic  ♦  * 

Enlargements  from  Film. — An  enlarge- 
ment from  a  small  negative  made  with  a 
good  lens  is  a  good  deal  like  a  sheet  of  gold 
leaf,  a  good  deal  larger  than  at  first  but  with 
the  same  value.  The  idea  that  you  must  carry 
around  a  large  and  heavy  camera  to  pro- 
duce pictures  was  not  so  long  ago  an  illu- 
sion shared  both  by  beginners  and  many 
advanced  workers.  The  advanced  worker 
knew  about  making  enlargements,  had  pos- 
sibly made  not  a  few,  but  found  that  under 
old  conditions  the  process  necessitated  too 
much  time  or  required  too  large  a  finan- 
cial outlay.     The  beginner  had  no  concep- 


tion of  the  process,  and  fully  believed  that 
to  make  a  big  picture  you  must  have  a 
large  camera.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  g^reat 
many  prize  winning  prints  in  most  com- 
petitions have  been  made  from  enlarged 
negatives  or  were  bromide  enlargements 
from  small  Kodak  films.  If  you  are  seek- 
ing a  simple  solution  of  almost  any  pho- 
tographic problem  you  will  find  that  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  have  it  all  fig- 
ured out  for  you,  and  when  it  comes  to 
making  enlargements  their  Kodak  enlarg- 
ing camera  surely  fills  the  bill,  as  it  takes 
up  no  more  space  than  an  ordinary  view 
camera  of  the  same  capacity;  the  enlarg- 
ing is  done  by  daylight  in  any  room,  no 
dark  room  being  necessary  except  for  load- 
ing the  holder  and  for  development.  In 
solving  the  enlarging  problem  the  Kodak 
Company  went  still  further,  for  by  simply 
removing  the  front  section  of  bellows  and 
the  negative  carrier  and  snapping  an  extra 
lens  into  place,  the  enlarging  camera  is 
converted  into  a  first-class  portrait  cam- 
era. The  price  for  this  camera,  consider- 
ing its  all-around  efficiency,  is  exceedingly 
low.  and  its  possession  ensures  the  pursuit 
of  your  favorite  recreation  unhampered  by 
the  carrying  of  heavy  apparatus  afield. 


The  Rochester  Optical  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  now  distributing  their 
1906  catalogue  of  Premo  Cameras.  How 
that  name  "Premo"  sticks  in  spite  of  all 
that  have  come  and  gone !  And  the  cata- 
logue is  as  substantial  and  handsome  as 
the  goods  it  describes.  Who  would  not 
like  to  be  seated  beside  the  pretty  girl  with 
the  Prcmoette  and  film  pack?  The  1905 
line  of  Premo  cameras  was  so  complete 
and  perfect  that  there  was  little  call  for 
additions  or  improvements.  But  we  note 
ore  new  feature,  the  Filmplate  Premo. 
which  bids  fair  to  outrival  its  elder  breth- 
ren in  popularity.  As  its  name  implies, 
this  camera  is  adapted  for  the  use  of 
"either  plates  or  film  with  equal  facility." 
and  "permits  sharp  focusing  of  either  on 
the  ground  glass  without  special  adjust- 
ments." It  is  made  in  the  three  most  popu- 
lar sizes  and  from  the  lens  to  the  ground 
glass  every  adjustment  and  device  is  so 
perfect    that,    to   quote    their   own    words: 

To  the  person  who  makes  pictures  under 
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a  variety  of  circumstances,  who  will  use 
plates  for  certain  work  and  the  more  con- 
venient films  for  other,  we  highly  recom- 
mend the  Filmplate  Premo." 

4c      *      « 

The  Tank  as  a  Convenience. — The 
question  of  convenience  in  development  is 
an  important  one  to  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher. Even  if  you  belong  to  a  camera 
club  with  a  well-appointed  dark  room  and 
have  a  similar  convenience  at  home,  there 
are  many  times  when  such  places  are  not 
available  and  often  such  an  instance  occurs 
"when  you  are  most  anxious  to  develop  one 
or  more  rolls  of  film.  The  usual  make- 
shift dark  room  is  the  acme  of  discomfort 
and  tends  not  only  to  ruffle  your  temper 
but  ruin  your  films  as  well,  and  you  often- 
times defer  development  till  you  can  make 
use  of  your  usual  convenience,  or  if  going 
on  a  long  trip  almost  decide  to  leave 
your  Kodak  at  home.  In  just  such  cases 
a  value  of  automatic  development  becomes 
evident  and  when  coupled  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  performing  the  entire  operation 
in  daylight  the  possession  of  such  a  device 
for  the  purpose  becomes  almost  impera- 
tive. We  all  remember  how  sceptical  we 
were  regarding  the  developing  machine  and 
how  soon  its  entire  efficiency  was  demon- 


strated. Now  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany have  still  further  simplified  their 
daylight  system  by  introducing  the  Kodak 
Tank  Developer  which  performs  the  en- 
tire operation  of  development  out  in  the 
ordinary  light  and  without  even  the  neces- 
sity of  rotating  the  film  during  develop- 
ment. As  vacation  time  will  soon  be  here 
we  advise  your  investigating  the  tank  de- 
veloper, and  can  assure  you  that  it  is  en- 
tirely practical  and  produces  results  far 
superior  to  the  old  way. 


The  Blair  Camera  Company's  cata- 
logue was  the  first  to  reach  our  desk  this 
season,  and  we  note  that  they  have  re- 
tained all  their  popular  models.  It  is  there- 
fore gratifying  to  owners  of  last  year's 
Hawkeyes  to  know  that  this  camera  has 
not  gone  out  of  date,  and  prospective  pur- 
chasers can  feel  assured  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving the  best  that  their  money  will  pur- 
chase. The  Focusing  Weno,  for  daylight 
film,  is  a  camera  that  is  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  anyone  desiring  a  portable 
and  highly  efficient  instrument.  A  copy  of 
the  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  our  readers 
by  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  Rochester^ 
N.  Y.,  or  at  dealers. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  |sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


The  Latent  Image 

Herbert  Jackson. — It  would  occupy  half 
the  magazine  instead  of  a  part  of  this  col- 
umn to  tell  you  all  the  theories  about  the 
nature  of  the  latent  image,  and  besides  we 
really  know  little  more  of  it  than  you  do. 
^lost  of  the  articles  written  on  it  have 
been  little  more  than  phrase-making,  and 
all  that  we  personally  know  or  think  about 
it  is  that  perhaps  it  may  owe  its  existence 
to  both  mechanical  or  physical,  and  chem- 
ical action.  In  other  words,  the  advocates 
of  both  schools  may  be  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  as  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  not  really  fully  understood  by  either 
or  anyone.  Our  advice  to  you  is  that  if 
you  are  not  an  adept  at  both  physical  and 


chemical  science,  leave  thinking  about  the 
invisible  image  alone  and  try  your  best  to 
make  the  most  of  bringing  it  into  visibility. 
Max  a.  R.  Brunner. — Prints  sent  to  the 
Portfolio  are  returned  if  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  that  purpose,  and  of  those  sent 
in  competition  the  prize-takers  become  our 
property,  but  all  others  are  in  the  same 
category  as  those  sent  for  the  Portfolio. 
Our  "rate  for  pictures"  depends  on  their 
value,  we  being  the  judges. 

Sunning  Down 

J.  L.  Campbell. — "Sunning  or  toning 
down"  of  the  sky  is  done  as  follows :  When 
the  print  is  finished  the  negative  is  re- 
moved from  the  frame  and  a  clear  glass 
put  in  its  place.     It  is  then  taken  out  into 
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the  sunlight  and  a  sheet  of  cardboard  large 
enough  to  cover  it  moved  slowly  up  and 
down  from  the  top  of  the  sky  to  just 
the  beginning  of  the  landscape.  This  will 
produce  a  sky  darker  at  the  top  and  grad- 
ually getting  lighter  and  lighter  down  to 
the  horizon.  Clouds  may  be  printed  in  in 
the  same  way  with  a  cloud  negative  instead 
of  the  clear  glass  in  the  printing  frame. 

Focusing  Glass 

Miss  X.  C  Rintouu — Yes.  a  "smoked" 
focusing  glass  would  have  certain  advan- 
tages,  and  you  could  easily  make  it  by 
grinding  it  with  fine  wet  emery  between  it 
and  an  old  plate.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
stained  or  colored  glass — pot  and  flashed; 
the  former  may  be  ground  on  either  side, 
but  the  flashed,  having  color  on  only  one 
side,  must  be  ground  on  the  other.  You 
■could  not  get  a  patent  for  it,  however,  as 
colored  focusing  screens  have  been  used 
and  written  about  for  almost  as  long  as 
photography  has  been  practised. 

Contrasty  Subjects 

M.  Leonard. — White  dresses  and  con- 
trasty subjects  are  as  easily  photographed 
as  are  any  others  if  you  go  properly  about 
it.  Give  a  full  exposure  and  develop  with 
a  solution  weak  in  reducer,  not  more  than 
one  grain  of  your  favorite  pyro-soda,  and 
it  is  quite  as  good  for  your  purpose  as  any 
other.  Develop  until  all  necessary  detail  is 
out,  and  if  the  image  is  too  weak,  strengthen 
it  by  a  short  time  in  a  normal  solution ;  but 
at  that  stage  it  needs  watching,  as  the  least 
overdoing  will  bring  the  opaque  whites  that 
you  complain  of. 

Copyright 

\V.  M.  Brl'ce. — We  have  answered  this 
question  a  dozen  times.  There  is  no  crime 
in  copying  a  picture  that  has  not  been  pro- 
tected, and  so  you  cannot  punish  him  for 
doing  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 
Nor  although  you  register  the  print  now 
can  you  get  any  share  of  the  profits  ^he  has 
made  by  the  sales  of  the  cards.  But  regis- 
tration will  prevent  any  further  copying  or 
any  further  sales,  if  you  have  not  pub- 
lished the  print  before  applying  for  copy- 
right, as  you  apparently  have  done  in  this 
case.  We  do  not  print  your  long  tirade 
against  "thieves  who  steal  inventions  and 
discoveries"  because  it  is  founded  on  a  mis- 


apprehension. The  inventor  or  discoverer 
has  no  inherent  right  to  what  he  has  found ; 
he  may  keep  it  secret  if  he  likes,  but  he 
cannot  prevent  anyone  using  it  if  he  can 
learn  how.  Here  government  steps  in  and 
makes  a  bargain  with  the  discoverer  or  in- 
ventor, giving  him  the  sole  right  to  the  use 
of  his  discovery  or  invention  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  on  condition  that  he  ex- 
plains or  gives  out  his  secrets  in  such  a 
way  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent 
anyone  can  make  and  use  that  which  was 
patented.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  pat- 
entee had  reserved  any  necesary  part  of  the 
invention  or  discovery  the  patent  would  at 
once  be  declared  invalid. 

Wet  Plate  Slides 

Lantern  I  ST. — You  have  been  correctly 
informed.  You  may  make  lantern  slides 
with  collodio-bromide  emulsion  at  less  than 
a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  the  slide  plates  on  the 
market,  and,  according  to  older  slide- 
makers,  slides  of  a  better  quality.  The  for- 
mula you  send  is  very  good,  but  we  should 
prefer  coffee  as  the  preservative,  only  per- 
haps because  we  remember  that  we  used 
to  think  it  more  suitable  than  most  others; 
that  is,  it  gives  slides  of  a  warmer  color. 
We  shall  have  an  article  on  the  subject 
shortly. 

Double  Exposure 

Mrs.  K.  Simmons. — Your  print  bears  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  being  a  double  ex- 
posure, although  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so, 
as  the  presence  of  the  dog  in  the  spirit 
world  would  have  comforted  many  animal 
lovers  who  hate  to  think  that  the  doggie 
is  not  as  immortal  as  themselves. 

Edith  L. — We  hesitate  to  advise  on  such 
a  delicate  matter  except  to  say  that  you 
should  consult  an  attorney. 

See  Notes  under  Department  Headings. 

Orville. — This  is  the  postmark  on  the 
envelope,  and  as  there  is  neither  name  nor 
coupon  on  the  print  it  has  gone  into  the 
waste  basket. 

Wake  up  the  Dealers. 

W.  H.  Luckhaupt. — We  are  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  magazine  is  not  on  sale  by 
the  dealers  or  others  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  have  passed  your  question  over  to  the 

publishers. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  San 
Francisco  photographers,  to  which  we 
invited  contributions  in  our  May  num- 
ber, has  received  many  contributions, 
and  on  May  22d,  as  reported  by  The 
Photographer,  totaled  $4,047.85  in 
money  and  professional  goods. 
Though  this  will  help  out,  it  is  by  no 
means  enough,  and  we  again  ask  our 
readers  to  mail  their  contributions 
promptly  to  Joseph  Byron,  Treasurer, 
California  Relief  Committee,  53  West 
Thirty-second  street.  New  York  City. 

Knowing  that  the  offices  of  Camera 
Craft  were  in  the  fire  zone,  we  as- 
sumed that  they  were  destroyed.  A 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Clute  informs 
us  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  his 
mailing  list  and  a  few  books,  although 
the  building  was  among  the  first  to 
be  burned.  At  the  time  of  writing  he 
was  located  in  Sacramento  and  getting 
out  his  May  issue.  We  congratulate 
Brother  Cliite  on  being  able  to  con- 
tinue his  excellent  publication. 

♦    ♦    41 

One  of  our  German  contemporaries 
publishes  regularly  a  list  of  the  divi- 
dends and  selling  prices  of  the  prom- 


inent German  companies  which  manu- 
facture photographic  supplies,  many 
of  which  have  invaded  the  American 
market.  Several  of  them  are  manu- 
facturers of  chemicals  of  various 
kinds,  and  photographic  materials  are 
only  part  of  their  business.  Still  it 
may  give  some  of  our  readers  who 
think  that  America  is  the  land  of  pros- 
perity and  the  only  home  of  great  cor- 
porations a  surprise  to  learn  that  large 
profits  are  also  "Made  in  Germany." 
Only  two  lens  firms  are  reported, 
Busch  and  Voigtlaender.  These  each 
paid  dividends  of  12  per  cent,  for  the 
last  year,  and  their  stock  sells  for  235 
and  180,  respectively.  The  German 
firm  which  introduced  the  Rotograph 
papers  also  pays  12  and  its  stock  is 
worth  about  190.  Various  plate  and 
paper  manufactories  paid  dividends 
from  8  to  20  per  cent.,  averaging  about 
12.  The  cream  of  the  business  goes 
to  the  great  chemical  firms,  however. 

The  firm  of  Schering,  well  known 
for  many  years  for  pyro,  paid  last  year 
15  per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  i  per  cent, 
from  the  previous  year,  with  stock  at 
310.    AGFA  has  paid  for  two  years 
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22  per  cent,  and  sells  at  375.  The 
Hoechst  Color  Works  at  400  have  paid 
20  and  24  per  cent,  in  the  last  two 
years,  while  the  Farbenfabriken  of  El- 
berfeld,  with  a  capital  of  21,000,000 
marks,  sees  its  shares  sold  at  562,  a 
price  fully  justified  by  dividends  of 
30  and  33  per  cent,  in  the  last  two 
years. 

t¥       *       * 

One  wonders  why  the  chemical  fac- 
tories of  Germany  are  so  prosperous, 
as  indicated  by  the  dividends  quoted 
in  the  last  paragraph.  One  wonders 
also  why,  in  spite  of  high  duties,  the 
fine  drugs  and  chemicals  consumed  in 
the  United  States  are  practically  all 
of  German  manufacture. 

England  has  just  awakened  to  one 
reason :  the  excellence  of  German  edu- 
cational methods,  and  the  use  made 
by  German  manufacturers  of  skilled 
scientists  and  chemical  research.  Eng- 
land once  made  chemicals  for  the 
world,  but  her  supremacy  has  passed 
to  Germany,  solely  because  of  Ger- 
man progress  in  chemical  research, 
which  has  discovered  new  materials 
and  methods  and  left  the  rule-of- 
thumb  chemists  of  England  far  in  the 
rear. 

Germany's  superiority  to  the  United 
States  is  due  more  largely  to  another 
cause,  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  al- 
cohol. This  tax  has  been  so  high  that 
the  use  of  this  indispensable  solvent 
has  been  practically  prohibited  in 
chemical  manufacture,  the  more  so  as 
its  recovery  by  distillation  was  illegal 
except  under  onerous  restrictions. 
The  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  bill 
removing  the  tax  from  denaturized  al- 
cohol after  January  i,  1907,  renders 
it  practically  certain  that  this  will  be- 
come the  law,  and  we  may  look  for 
a  great  impetus  to  our  chemical  man- 


ufactures. We  should  naturally  ex- 
pect a  reduction  in  the  price  of  films 
and  plates,  since  alcohol  is  largely  used 
in  their  manufacture. 

41      4t      4t 

We  present  to  our  readers  this 
month  a  number  of  reproductions  of 
recent  work  done  by  Henry  Havelock 
Pierce,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a 
photographer  who  has  been  well  in 
the  public  eye  for  a  long  time.  He 
has  been  doing  good  work  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  he  does  better  work 
each  year.  What  is  more  important^ 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  not  yet 
reached  his  limit.  He  is  still  progress- 
ing and  seems  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  not  one  of  the  pho- 
tographers who  spend  the  better  part 
of  the  year  in  carefully  studying  and 
making  a  few  prints  for  convention 
purposes,  while  turning  out  ordinarily 
commonplace  or  even  poor  work.  The 
pictures  which  we  reproduce  are  alt 
home  portraits,  selected  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  his  spare  prints  from  recent 
orders.  They  are  fair  samples  of  his 
daily  work  and  are  probably  surpassed 
every  week  by  work  which  cannot  be 
published  because  of  the  objection  of 
the  subjects. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  a  true  artist  and 
achieves  his  success  by  attaining  to 
sympathy  with  his  sitters,  a  sympathy 
which  is  rapidly  and  easily  reached  be- 
cause of  his  pleasing  and  cordial  per- 
sonality. He  has  the  artist's  instinct 
for  pose  and  seizes  the  critical  mo- 
ment invariably.  His  compositions 
show  marked  strength  because  of  their 
simplicity  and  truth  of  value.  He  is 
especially  happy  in  his  posing  of  chil- 
dren and  young  folks,  as  will  be  seen 
in  several  of  the  pictures  yre  repro- 
duce. 
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PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT  LENSES 

By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


Our  better  informed  readers  may 
skip  this  ai^icle,  but  constant  receipt  of 
questions  from  new  subscribers,  as 
well  as  some  old  ones,  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  although  the  lens  is  the  pho- 
tographer's most  important  tool  it  is 
the  one  that  he  knows  least  about. 

The  whole  of  the  lenses  employed 
in  photography  may  be  included  under 
three  classes,  the  single,  the  double  and 
the  anastigmat;  each  having  proper- 
ties peculiarly  its  own,  and  all  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know,  how  to  use 
them,  suitable  for  the  highest  class  of 
pictorial  work.  Each,  however,  has  its 
limitations,  the  single  the  most,  the 
double  less,  and  the  anastigmat  least 
of  all;  and  the  practical  photographer 
who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them  is  only  half  equipped  for  his 
work. 

A  prism  not  only  refracts  or  bends  a 
pencil  of  light,  but  separates  it  into 
three  rays  and  bends  them  to  an  angle 
of  different  degrees,  the  blue  most,  the 
green  less  and  the  red  least  of  all.  Now 
a  single  lens  of  one  piece  of  glass,  a 
spectacle  lens  for  instance,  may  be 
considered  as  a  series  of  prisms  placed 
base  to  base,  so  that  pencils  of  light 
entering  at  one  side  and  passing  out 
at  the  other  are  bent  toward  the  center 
and  meet  at  a  distance  from  the  emerg- 
ing surface,  depending  on  the  degree 
of  convexity  of  that  surface  or  focus 
of  the  lens.  But  as  in  the  prism,  so 
it  is  in  the  lens;  the  rays  meet  and 
cross  at  different  points,  the  blue  near- 
est, the  red  most  distant,  and  the  green 
midway  between.  And  just  here  arises 
the  difficulty  of  using  an  uncorrected 


lens  in  photography.  Mixtures  of  red 
and  green,  the  oranges  and  yellows, 
are  infinitely  more  luminous  than  the 
blue  or  mixtures  of  blue  and  green; 
and  as  they  constitute  the  visible 
image,  focusing  by  the  ey^  places  the 
plate  at  a  point  between  them  and  con- 
siderably outside  the  blue,  the  actinic 
part  of  the  light  that  acts  on  the  sensi- 
tive salt;  and  on  development  gives 
only  a  blurred  image.  In  using  such  a 
lens,  it  is  necessary,  after  focusing  the 
visible  image,  to  bring  the  plate  nearer 
to  the  lens  by  about  one-thirty-second 
of  its  focus,  or  rather,  of  the  distance 
between  the  plate  and  lens  after  focus- 
ing. 

But  while  fairly  good  work  may  be 
done  with  such  a  lens,  especially  by 
those  who  understand  how  to  do  it,  it 
is  not  what  is  understood  by  the  pho- 
tographer as  a  "single  lens."  The 
single  lens  of  the  photographer  con- 
sists of  two  elements,  a  flint  and  a 
crown ;  the  one,  generally  the  former, 
a  negative,  the  other  a  positive  lens; 
the  one  more  or  less  concave,  the  other 
more  or  less  convex.  The  two  glasses 
differ  in  their  refractive  and  dispersive 
power  and  their  relative  curves  are 
matters  of  mathematical  calculation, 
the  object  being  to  bring  all  three 
points  together,  thus  securing  the  co- 
incidence of  the  chemical  and  the 
visual  focus.  Generally  one,  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  negative  and  one 
of  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  positive 
lens,  are  exactly  alike,  so  that  when 
cemented  together  they  cannot,  with- 
out close  examination,  be  distinguished 
from  one  piece  of  glass.    Such  a  lens 
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is  said  to  be  achromatic  (without 
color),  having  practically  brought  the 
three  colored  rays  back  to  white  light ; 
and  is  the  lens  generally  fitted  into  the 
cheaper  cameras. 

That  authority  on  optics,  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  "single  lenses  possess  an  ad- 
vantage over  double  ones  in  respect  to 
the  pluck  and  vigor  which  they  yield ;" 
and  this  is  no  doubt  true  so  far  as 
landscape  is  concerned.  It  was  the 
lens  in  general  use  during  the  early 
years  of  photography,  and  with  it  was 
done  the  work  that  even  at  the  present 
time,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
modem  lenses,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. For  landscape  pure  and  sim- 
ple it  is  not  in  any  degree  beaten  by 
the  more  perfect  anastigmat,  result 
only  being  in  question,  although  the 
one  costs,  say  $85  and  the  other  only 
$5.50  for  the  same  focal  length,  and 
by  the  same  maker ;  and  each  covering 
a  plate  of  6^/0  x  8%  inches. 

But  its  limitations  are  considerable. 
It  is  slow,  a  serious  fault  in  these  times 
when  the  craze  for  rapidity  is  ram- 
pant ;  its  working  aperture  being  about 
f-i6,  the  i-i6th  of  the  focal  length,  re- 
quiring four  times  the  exposure  of 
the  doublet,  and  eight  times  as  long  as 
some  of  the  anastigmats.  Its  spherical 
aberration  gives  a  roundness  of  field, 
that  for  definition  all  over  would  re- 
quire the  plate  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
dish  or  saucer,  rays  as  they  approach 
the  margin  coming  to  a  focus  nearer 
and  nearer  the  lens.  Astigmatism  is 
also  a  serious  fault  where  perfect  defi- 
nition is  desired  all  over  the  plate  as 
in  copying  maps  or  engravings,  and 
the  single  lens  generally  possesses  it  in 
a  considerable  degree;  although  in 
landscape  it  is  in  some  cases  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  a  fault.    More  serious, 


however,  is  the  curving  of  the  lines 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  barrel- 
shaped  or  towards  the  centre  when  the 
stop  is  before,  and  cushion-shaped  or 
from  the  centre  when  it  is  behind  the 
lens ;  rendering  the  single  lens  unsuit- 
able for  architectural  photography. 

But  these  faults,  as  well  as  others, 
may  be  largely  ameliorated  by  the  use 
of  the  diaphragm  or  stop,  one  of  f-22 
giving  a  landscape  in  every  respect  as 
good  if  not  better  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  modem  anastigmat ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  single  lens  is  not  more 
generally  employed  for  the  highest 
class  of  landscape  work  can  only  be 
attributed  to  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  12-inch  focus,  excellently 
suited  for  plates  up  to  6^2  x  8^^,  is 
listed  at  $5.50 ;  or  if  the  photographer 
cares  to  mount  it  himself,  a  simple  job, 
only  $2. 

The  doublet,  generally  known  as  of 
the  "rectilinear"  type,  is  practically 
two  single  lenses  mounted  one  at  each 
end  of  a  barrel  tube,  and  now  almost 
universally  furnished  with  the  "iris 
diaphragm"  and  costing,  not  twice,  but 
from  six  to  eight  times  the  price  of 
the  single  lens.  As  its  typical  name 
implies,  it  gives  straight  lines,  the 
cushion-shape  of  the  front  lens  being^ 
corrected  by  the  barrel-shape  of  that 
of  the  back.  The  corrections  for 
spherical  aberration  and  astigmatism 
are  probably  more  carefully  made;  so 
that  until  the  introduction  of  the 
anastigmat  they  were  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  and  answered  on  the 
whole,  fairly  well  for  most  purposes. 

Working  at  f-8,  the  doublet  was 
practically  eight  times  faster  than  the 
single  lens,  as  although  the  latter  had 
an  aperture  of  f-ii  or  f-i6,  it  was  gen- 
erally necessary  to  stop  it  down  to 
f-22,  and  this  increased  speed  opened 
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up  new  fields  for  photography  and 
made  the  hand  camera  possible ;  a  boon 
to  those  who  know  its  limitations,  but 
the  greatest  enemy  that  photography 
has  encountered  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  do  not.  And  just  here  I  want  to 
digress  for  a  minute  to  say  to  any  of 
my  readers  who  pin  their  faith  to  the 
hand  camera,  DON'T.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  pho- 
tography with  only  a  hand  camera  as 
it  would  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  mathematics  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table. 
It  simply  cannot  be  done.  Get  a  hand 
camera  if  you  must,  but  see  that  it  has 
a  focusing  glass  and  a  means  of  focus- 
ing, and  never  on  any  account  use  it 
in  the  hand,  but  always  on  the  stanfl ; 
never,  at  least,  until  you  have  become 
a  good  photographer,  and  then  you 
will  know  just  what  may  and  what 
may  not  be  photographed  with  a  cam- 
era in  the  hand. 

So  long  as  the  optician  was  confined 
to  simple  flint  and  crown  as  the  raw 
material  of  his  lenses,  the  rectilinear 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  best 
that  he  coUld  do;  but  when,  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  what  is 
known  as  the  Jena  glass  was  intro- 
duced, glasses  of  many  varying  de- 
grees of  refracting  and  dispersing 
power,  he  was  able  to  reach  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  various  correc- 
tions previously  impossible.  The  result 
is  the  anastigmat  family  of  almost  as 
many  varieties  as  there  are  makers, 
but  all  having  at  least  three  things  in 
common,  flatness  of  field  and  freedom 
from  astigmatism,  combined  with 
large  working  aperture. 

The  anastigmat,  like  the  rectilinear, 
is  a  doublet,  but  instead  of  a  combina- 
tion of  four  elements  it  generally  con- 
tains eight,  four  in  each  of  its  two 


lenses,  and  they  are  ground,  polished 
and  centered  with  a  precision  that  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  highest  class  of 
workmanship  that  must  be  paid  for 
accordingly.  A  modern  anastigmat  by 
a  good  maker,  and  only  such  need  at- 
tempt its  construction,  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and,  to  those  who  have  pleas- 
ure in  perfection,  a  joy  forever.  It 
has  speed  enough  to  catch  the  bird  on 
the  wing,  the  athlete  as  he  vaults 
across  the  high  bar,  or  the  train  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour;  and  that  with 
perfect  definition  from  center  to  sides 
of  a  plate  only  a  little  less  than  its 
focal  length. 

And  now  the  beginner  may  ask, 
"How,  after  all  this,  am  I  to  choose  a 
lens?"  The  answer  depends  on  two 
things,  the  object  in  view  and  the  state 
of  your  purse.  Where  the  purse  is 
light  and  the  object  landscape  only, 
the  single  lens,  without  qualification, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time;  as  it  will 
not  only  do  all  you  want,  but  do  it  on 
the  whole  a  little  better  than  either  of 
other  types.  If,  however,  you  are  af- 
fected by  the  craze  for  rapidity,  op 
want  to  combine  architecture  with 
landscape,  then  the  rectilinear  will  be 
nearer  your  purpose,  as  while  it  will 
do  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  single 
lens,  it  will  do  some  things  that  it  can- 
not do.  Where,  however,  money  is  not 
an  object,  or  you  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice something  for  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
sessing the  most  perfect  instrument 
that  has  as  yet  been  turned  out  by  the 
hand  of  man,  then  by  all  means  select 
one  or  the  other  of  the  anastigmats. 
It  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  with  the 
others  and  much  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  do;  and  I  can  say  from  ex- 
perience that  you  will  never  regret  the 
purchase.  I  am  the  happy  owner  of  a 
17-inch  Zeiss  and  a  7V^-inch  Plastig- 
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mat  in  a  volute  shutter,  and  aside  from 
the  perfect  technique  they  enable  me 
to  secure,  I  derive  from  the  mere  look- 
ing at  them  a  pleasure  I  suppose  akin 
to  that  derived  by  those  from  a  dia- 
mond in  which  they  have  invested 
some  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Just  one  word  more.  Whatever 
lens  you  get,  see  that  it  has  a  long 
enough  focus.  Makers  are  apt  to  list 
their  lenses  as  covering  more  than  they 
should,  although  not  more  than  they 
do.    To  secure  a  perspective  that  shall 


appear  correct  the  lens  must  not  be 
shorter  than  the  diagonal  of  the  plate 
on  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  and 
once  and  a  half  that  length  would  be 
better.  Not  that  the.  perspective  with 
the  shorter  lens  would  be  false,  but  to 
get  the  size  of  object  wanted  such  a 
lens  would  generally  force  you  to  go 
too  close  to  it,  producing  that  which 
has  come  to  be  called  the  "photo- 
graphic perspective ;"  exaggerating 
foreground  objects  and  diminishing 
those  in  the  distance. 


A  TRIUMPH  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 


"An  Exhibition  of  Photographs  ar- 
ranged by  the  Photo- Secession"  and 
held  in  "The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts"  at  Philadelphia  from 
April  30  to  May  27,  has  to  it  a  feature 
of  greater  importance  than  is  at  first 
sight  apparent. 

For  a  long  time,  as  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  American 
photography  knows,  the  pictorial  pho- 
tographers have  been  trying  to  get  the 
entree  to  the  acamedies  of  painting, 
and  this  with  the  idea,  not  merely  of 
"proving  their  case"  (that  photogra- 
phy can  be  a  fine  art),  but  with  the 
laudable  desire  of  exhibiting  along 
with  their  brother  artists,  the  oil  and 
water  color  painters,  the  etchers  and 
so  forth.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  all 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  desired  end 
had  failed.  Now,  however,  suddenly, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  opens  its 
doors  and  invites  the  Secession  to  ar- 
range an  exhibit.  If  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  or  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  had  done  so,  the  tri- 
umph would  not  have  been  nearly  as 
great,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  National  Academy  and  the  Societv, 


existing  in  the  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try", are  naturally  run  upon  metropoli- 
tan lines ;  they  are  saturated  with  such 
methods  and  politics  as  are  practiced 
in  all  densely  populated  and  fiercely 
struggling  communities;  they  partake 
of  the  highly  evoluted  and  intricate 
methods  of  their  environment.  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  yet  having  acquired  politics 
in  a  metropolitan  sense  (you  all  know 
how  sweet  and  pure  Philadelphia  is), 
has  for  a  long  time  been  the  academy 
of  all  academies  in  this  country,  and 
for  a  painter  to  exhibit  there  has  al- 
ways been  deemed  a  greater  honor 
than  to  exhibit  in  New  York. 

So  photographers  throughout  the 
land  have  themselves  to  congratulate, 
and  Alfred  Stieglitz  to  thank.  It  is 
the  point  of  the  wedge  in,  and  the  only 
concern  is  to  keep  it  there. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  130  odd 
prints,  selected  from  those  that  were 
shown  during  the  winter  in  the  Photo- 
Secession  rooms,  and  was  highly  rep- 
resentative of  the  photographic  efforts 
of  the  day. 

Roland  Rood: 
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THE  PART  MAT  BE  GREATER  THAN  THE  WHOLE 


By  R.  S.  Chamberlain. 


There  is  nothing  perhaps  in  Nature 
or  art  in  which  a  part  is  more  fre- 
quently greater  than  the  whole  than  in 
the  average  photograph  by  the  average 
photographer.  I  do  not  refer  to  snap- 
shots by  tourists  who  employ  the  cam- 
•era  merely,  as  a  means  of  making 
memoranda,  or  to  those  who  simply 
**press  the  button"  and  let  some  one 
-else  "do  the  rest,"  as  neither  are  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks  of 
photographers;  but  to  the  work  of 
those  who  regard  photography  as 
something  more  than  a  pastime  or 
amusement,  and  are  really  anxious  to 
employ  it  as  a  means  of  producing  pic- 
tures. Nor,  although  I  have  mentioned 
^'average  photographers,"  do  I  alto- 
gether found  my  observations  on  even 
the  average  work  of  such  photogra- 
phers, but  rather  on  what  they,  or  most 
of  them,  consider  their  best  efforts. 

That  the  readers  may  understand 
exactly  the  kind  of  photograph  to 
which  I  more  particularly  refer,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  had  opportunities 
in  various  parts  of  America  and  in 
several  European  cities  of  seeing  the 
pictures  that  were  brought,  often  ex- 
ultingly,  to  meetings  of  societies,  in 
the  expectation  of  hearing  them  highly 
praised  by  the  members,  and  of  no- 
ticing that  they  were  rarely  disappoint- 
ed. More  recently,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  editor,  1  have  been  per- 
mitted to  examine  those  sent  by  the 
readers  of  The  American  Amateur 
Photographer  for  criticism,  presum- 
ably sent  because  their  authors  consid- 
ered them  at  least  a  little  above  their 
average  results^  and  I  have  also  some- 


what carefully  examined  the  pictures 
at  as  many  of  what  may  be  called  the 
minor  exhibitions  as  I  could  visit,  and 
it  is  those  and  such  as  those  that  I 
now  have  in  view,  and  of  those  and 
such  as  those  do  I  say  most  emphati- 
cally that  of  three-fourths  of  them,  at 
least  a  part  would  have  been  greater 
than  the  whole. 

In  landscape  photography,  with  or 
without  figures,  the  importance  of 
selection  is  of  vital  interest,  selection 
of  the  subject  itself,  and  selection  of 
the  point  from  which  it  may  best  be 
photographed.  This  is  so  self-evident 
as  to  be  more  or  less  successfully  at- 
tended to  by  every  devotee  of  the 
camera;  but  there  is  another  necessity 
for  selection  hardly  less  important,  but 
apparently  not  so  self-evident,  as  it  is 
so  much  more  frequently  neglected;.! 
mean  the  selection  of  what  should^  1^ 
included  and  what  left  out  when  print- 
ing from  the  finished  negative,  or  of 
what  should  be  trimmed  from  the  fin- 
ished print. 

Artists  of  the  pencil  or  brush  may 
easily  employ  canvases  of  standard 
sizes,  as  from  any  selected  subject  they 
can  include  only  as  much  as  in  their 
judgments  may  be  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  composition,  and, 
knowing  the  charms  of  simplicity,  they 
exclude  everything  that  is  not  suffi- 
ciently related  to  the  objective  point 
or  that  does  not  lead  up  to  it.  The 
lens  does  not  so  discriminate;  it  re- 
cords on  the  negative  all  that  it  sees, 
and  the  lack  of  discrimination  must  be 
compensated  for  either  in  the  printing 
or  the  trimming  of  the  print,  and  this 
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IS  just  what  photographers  generally 
seem  most  unwilling  to  do,  with  the 
result  that  many  beautiful  pictures  are, 
like  the  trailing  arbutus,  so  buriec} 
among  their  surroundings  that  they 
can  be  discovered  only  by  those  who 
know  how  to  look  for  them. 

The  first  thing  that  the  photogra- 
pher should  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  feel- 
ing that  he  must  utilize  the  whole  of 
the  negative  or  print,  whatever  may 
be  the  size  or  shape  that  he  has  adopt- 
ed. His  plate  is,  say,  6%x8%,  and 
that  size,  less  the  parts  covered  by  the 
rebate,  it  must  be.  Indeed,  the  only 
liberty  he  seems  to  feel  at  liberty  to 
take  is  to  vary  the  form  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  upright,  and  he  does  that 
so  very  seldom,  even  when  it  might 
be  done  with  great  advantage. 

A  rough  print  should  be  made  from 
Jjie  negative  and  carefully  studied  in 
all  its  details,  from  the  pictorial  effect 
point  of  view,  and  according  to  his 
knowledge  of  art,  and  the  trimming 
knife  heroically  applied  to  whatever 
may  be  considered  not  only  offensive 
or  likely  to  attract  attention  from  the 
objective  point,  but  to  whatever  is  not 
actually  contributive  to  the  effect  or 


impression  desired.  Just  as  the 
skilled  hand  may  be  seen  in  selecting 
two  good  photographs  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, so  may  his  capability  be  noticed 
in  the  way  he  trims  his  prints,  unspar- 
ing sacrifice,  cutting  away  every  inch 
which  is  useless.  Sometimes  a  large 
print  may  have  to  be  cut  down  to  c^ 
few  inches  in  size. 

The  print  thus  trimmed,  a  gem  re- 
moved from  its  useless  or  detracting 
setting,  may  be  laid  on  the  negative 
so  as  to  cover  the  portion  it  includes, 
and  a  mark  made  all  around  it,  or  the 
negative  may  be  marked  to  the  exact 
size,  so  that  only  paper  the  necessary 
size  may  be  employed  in  making 
prints. 

While  heroic  trimming  is  such  a 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
how  to  apply  it,  there  are  cases  in 
which  addition  rather  than  subtraction 
may  be  employed;  cases  where  the 
only  thing  wanting  may  be  merely  a 
little  support  to  toppling  lines  or  a 
shadow  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  desired 
resting  place.  The  one  may  be  easily 
supplied  by  a  simple  method  of  double 
printing,  the  other  by  an  equally  sim- 
ple method  of  reduction. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  DARKTONED  PORTRAIT 


By  Roland  Rood. 


By  the  dark-toned  portrait  I  mean 
that  kind  of  a  representation  of 
the  human  head  and  figure  in 
which  the  head  is  enveloped  in 
such  a  shroud  of  shadows  as  to 
be  partly  lost  in  background,  and 
the  figure  so  still  more  enveloped 
as  to  mostly  disappear.  This  kind  of 
a  portrait  is  not  a  work  of  art;  it 
is  a  first-class  "fake";  and  the  object 


of  this  paper  is  to  show  why  it  is  a 
fake,  and  also  why  the  public  is  duped 
by  it. 

Select  two  models — women  pre- 
ferred, with  clear  complexions — and 
place  them  in  a  room  lighted  by  one 
window,  so  that  one  is  in  the  back 
and  darker  part  of  the  room  and  the 
other  in  the  lighter  part;  then  stand 
near  the  window,  facing  them,  and 
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note  the  difference  in  color  and  val- 
ues between  the  flesh-tones.  The  one 
in  shadow  will  be  darker  and  greyer, 
and  the  red  on  the  cheeks  will  have 
considerably  disappeared.  The  one  in 
the  light  will  appear  brilliant,  in  a 
clear,  silvery-golden  tone  as  it  were, 
with  the  reds  pronounced.  Look  from 
one  to  the  other  as  long  as  you  like 
and  you  will  always  find  these  differ- 
ences, or  perhaps,  if  you  have  a  deli- 
cate eye  for  color,  you  may  be  able  to 
observe  what  seems  to  be  a  certain 
strange  greenish  tone  enveloping  the 
model  in  the  shadow;  but  whatever 
you  do  or  don't  see,  the  model  in  the 
dark  will  never  look  dirty — unless  she 
really  is;  she  will  always  look  as  if 
she  were  in  a  shadow.  Now  remove 
the  model  nearest  you  and  gaze  at  the 
other.  What  happens?  The  veil  of 
shadow  begins  to  melt  and  disappear, 
until  at  last  she  becomes  almost  as 
vivid  and  beautiful  in  color  as  was 
the  first.  Why  is  this?  Simply  be- 
cause when  the  two  were  there  you 
adjusted  the  pupil  of  your  eye  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  strongest 
light  (the  pupil,  you  presumably 
know,  always,  unless  forced  to  do 
otherwise,  tries  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
strongest  light,  and  this  to  protect  the 
retina  from  damage)  ;  but  when  the 
first  was  out  of  your  field  of  vision 
your  pupil  dilated  until  it  admitted 
into  the  eye  sufficient  light  to  again 
make  things  appear  normal. 

Let  us  now  see  how  one  of  the  old 
masters  would  have  painted  women 
posed  as  I  have  just  described.  If  the 
problem  had  been  the  portraying  of 
the  two,  he  would  have  represented 
them  just  as  they  appeared,  and  cop- 
ied their  relative  values  and  colors; 
but  if  he  had  wished  to  paint  merely 
the  woman  in  the  shadow,  he  would 


have  done  so  with  his  pupils  dilated, 
namely,  have  colored  her  almost  as 
brightly  as  the  one  in  full  light;  or 
else,  if  his  object  had  been  to  repre- 
sent her  in  the  gloom,  he  would  have 
placed  a  table,  or  any  object,  in  the 
foreground  in  the  strong  light,  so  as 
to  give  a  reason  why  the  pupils  should 
be  contracted,  and  also  by  the  con- 
trast of  values  and  color  to  give  a 
finer  quality  to  the  shadow ;  but  under 
no  circumstances,  unless  he  were  an 
idiot — and  the  work  of  the  idiots  has 
fortunately  not  been  preserved  to  us 
— could  he  have  ever  deluded  himself 
or  anyone  else  into  beliving  that  the 
tones  of  the  color  of  a  mulatto  (un- 
less there  were  an  explanation)  could 
suggest  anything  else  than  a  mulatto, 
or  perhaps  a  very  dirty  person,  and 
I  defy  anyone  to  point  out  to  me  an 
old  master  portrait  which  was  orig- 
inally painted  on  any  different  prin- 
ciples. Of  course,  many  have  noc 
that  appearance  to-day,  but  the  old 
masters  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  effects  of  time  and  varnish. 

And  the  modern  painter,  what  does 
he  do?  Quite  the  same  as  the  old 
one,  unless  indeed  he  be  an  impres- 
sionist. The  impressionist,  however 
— ^Whistler,  for  example — gives  us  a 
figure  in  which  the  highest  light  does 
not  rise  above  that  of  a  half  tone,  and 
if  you  are  sufficiently  sympathetic  and 
can  go  through  the  necessary  mental 
gymnastics  you  will  see  what  he 
means.  "How  does  he  do  this?"  you 
will  ask.  Before  answering  the  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  explained  that  color, 
as  it  darkens,  does  not  merely  grey 
and  darken,  but  turns  into  other  col- 
ors: First,  the  yellow  goes,  then  the 
red  changes  into  purple  and  fades 
away,  then  greens  begin  to  disappear 
(the    yellows    first    assuming    dirty 
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greenish  tones),  the  blue,  purples  and 
violets  hanging  on  the  longest;  so 
you  see  that  if  the  impressionist  pays 
the  closest  and  most  scientific  atten- 
tion to  his  color  as  well  as  to  b»R  val- 
ues, he  may  be  able  to  paint  a  dark- 
toned  portrait;  but  the  photographer, 
and  here  lies  the  whole  point,  not  be- 
ing able  to  use  the  explanatory  color, 
cannot  possibly  in  a  dark-toned  por- 
trait give  the  effect  of  anything  ex- 
cept a  negro  or  a  very  dirty  person, 
unless,  it  goes  without  saying,  he  uses, 
like  the  old  masters,  some  explana- 
tory light  value  in  the  foreground — 
or  in  the  background  does  as  well. 

There  is  another  point  of  equal  im- 
portance to  be  considered,  and  that  is 
the  disappearing  of  the  draperies  into 
the  background.  Draperies  never  dis- 
appear into  the  background,  neither 
in  nature — dress  your  models  as  you 
like  and  try — nor  in  the  old  pictures, 
nor  in  Whistler.  Sometimes  they  may 
happen  to  be  of  the  same  value,  but 
even  if  so,  sufficient  construction  will 
always  show  to  distinguish  them ;  also, 
if  the  painter  has  any  sense  he  will  in 
such  a  case  slightly  alter  the  color 
of  the  one  or  the  other — look  at  Whist- 
ler— but  it  is  only  the  photographer, 
and  happily  a  small  number  of  him, 
who  have  the  impudence  to  make  both 
dress  and  background  of  the  same 
color  and  of  the  same  value,  and 
in  addition  to  eliminate  all  drawing, 
and  then  ask  us  to  admire — admire 
what?  Nothing  is  all  I  can  call  it,  for 
when  nothing  is  there  it  is  nothing. 

This  dark-toned  fallacy,  and  it  is  a 
very  dark-toned  fallacy,  requiring 
much  illuminating  and  expurgating, 
has  arisen  from  several  causes.  First- 
ly, photographers  are  in  the  habit  of 
studying  photographs  of  the  old  mas- 
ters instead  of  the  old  masters  them- 


selves. Now  these  old  painters  never 
painted  with  the  idea  that  their  pic- 
tures were  some  day  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  known  through  the  pho- 
tographs; poor  fellows,  they  would 
have  done*  differently  had  they  known 
that,  and  not  depended  so  much  upon 
their  color  contrast,  but  more  upon 
their  light  and  shade  distinctions; 
also,  during  these  many  years  their 
works  have  changed  color,  flesh  as 
well  as  draperies;  and,  too,  the  var- 
nish dirtying  has  embrowned  them, 
thus  sallowing  the  flesh-tints  as  well 
as  running  the  values  together ;  but  I 
must  candidly  say  that  I  have  never 
yet  beheld  an  old  master,  and  I  have 
seen  many,  in  which  the  original  in- 
tention could  not  be  discovered 
through  all  the  dirt,  neither  have  I 
ever  seen  an  old  portrait  so  utterly 
obliterated  in  meaningless  blackness 
as  I  can  any  day  behold  in  a  photo- 
graph if  I  step  over  to  Fifth  avenue. 

Another  reason,  which  accounts  for 
the  fallacy,  is  that  there  exist  a  cer- 
tain number  of  photographers,  who, 
although  they  do  study  paintings,  but 
lacking  an  eye  for  color,  misunder- 
stand everything,  with  the  consequent 
evil  result. 

But  the  public,  how  does  that  swal- 
low— when  it  does — this  meaningless 
gum?  Owing  to  a  peculiar  working 
of  the  imagination,  if  a  writer  draws 
a  character  in  a  few  well-chosen 
phrases  he  will  appeal  to  your  imagi- 
nation and  you  will  feel  that  you  know 
that  person;  but  if  he  add  more  de- 
scription which  is  not  exactly  to  the 
point,  not  merely  will  it  not  help  you 
to  form  a  more  accurate  idea,  but  it 
will  detract,  and  the  life-like  image 
you  had  pictured  to  yourself  will  van- 
ish. So  it  is  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing.    A  clever  outline  pencil  portrait 
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may  be  a  better  likeness  than  an  elab- 
orately finished  oil  painting,  even 
though  for  every  truth  given  in  the 
pencil  sketch  there  are  a  hundred 
given  in  the  oil  painting ;  for,  if  all  the 
statements  in  the  pencil  sketch  are 
true,  and  I  am  presuming  them  to  be 
so,  then  all  will  tell ;  while  in  the  paint- 
ing, although  there  are  a  far  greater 
number  of  truths,  yet  the  untruths, 
which  I  am  assuming  to  be  there  in 
this  special  case,  will  neutralize  and 
-destroy  all  the  good.  But  from  this 
it  does  not  follow  that  an  artist  is 
greater  because  he  makes  good  pericifl 
sketches  instead  of  bad  oil  paintings; 
it  merely  means  that  he  has  as  yet 
only  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  pro- 
fession— which  rudiments  he  may 
without  doubt  practice  well  enough — 
and  that  he  has  still  much  study  to  go 
through  before  he  has  the  right  to 
call  himself  Artist. 

Now  it  is  also  a  trait  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  fill  in,  so  to  speak,  and  if 
there  are  presented  to  it  a  few  cor- 
rect lines  and  a  large  number  of  blank 
spaces,  or,  as  in  -the  case  of  a  dark- 
toned  photographic  portrait,  a  con- 
siderable area  of  meaningless  grada- 
tion, it  will  immediately  see  much 
which  is  not  really  there;  but,  and 
this  is  important,  each  different  im- 
agination will  see  differently,  namely, 
<lifferently  from  the  artist  who  drew 
the  lines  or  printed  the  tones ;  in  other 
-words,  the  resulting  picture  is  not  the 
creation  of  the  artist  at  all,  but  of  the 
spectator.  An  unimaginative  person 
will,  of  course,  see  nothing  except 
what  is  actually  on  the  paper.  Also, 
for  psychological  reasons,  if  such  a 
photographic  print  is  beautifully 
mounted  or  elegantly  printed  on  fine 
paper,  the  imagination  will  be  much 


aided;  but  the  insolence  of  the  per- 
petrator will  be  only  the  greater. 

Of  course,  I  admit  that  a  certain 
amount  of  indefiniteness  is  allowable 
(I  am  not  advocating  a  pre-Raphael- 
ite  conception  of  art),  yet  there  is  a 
clearly  defined  law  which  says  that  a 
work  of  art  is  great  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  consistent 
truths  it  contains.  Remember,  a  truth 
cannot  be  a  truth  unless  it  is  duly 
subordinated  to  its  own  sphere;  and 
a  truth  cannot  be  consistent  unless  it 
is  psychologically  as  well  as  technical- 
ly in  harmony  with  all  the  other  truths. 
And  it  is  the  great  difficulty  of  adding 
more  consistent  truths  which  so  often 
tempts  the  impotent  photographer  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  He 
eliminates  the  few  he  has  and  trusts 
to  the  picture-seeing-ability-in-stains- 
on-walls  of  the  imagination  to  give 
him  credit  for  what  he  has  never  done. 
Dante  and  Homer  were  not  the  less 
great  because  they  so  clearly  defined, 
but  the  more  so;  it  has  been  left  to 
the  incapacity  of  modem  poets  to  lise 
feuch  metaphor  and  manner  of  speech 
as  t<!y  *'>allow"  our  imaginations  to  con- 
jure up  tfhose  pictures  which  they  are 
unable  to  paint.' ^*j  ; 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  po- 
tent reason  why  we  Americans  are 
willing  to  swallow  this  wish-wash- 
muss-slop-school.  "The  American 
public  loves  to  be  humbugged."  Give 
it  a  bogus  Count,  or  a  sham  Aphro- 
dite, or  a  Mrs.  Chadwick,  or  a  Tom 
Lawson,  and  it  will  work  itself  up 
into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  credu- 
lity. 

So  if  you,  my  reader,  belong  to  that 
class  who  aspire  to  honors  which  you 
have  not  earned  (and  my  apologies 
to  you  for  the  following  suggestion  if 
you  do  not),  why  just  make  your  phor 
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tographs  so  as  to  appear  most  mys- 
terious— I  mean  in  the  false  sense. 
Also  assume  some  mysterious  pose — 
pose  horribly— open  your  mouth  wide 
and  talk  incessantly  of  yourself  and 
your  own  ideas ;  contradict  everybody 
and  lay  down  the  law ;  and  if  you  are 
laughed  at  and  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self, go  right  ahead  and  make  a  big- 
ger fool  of  yourself — you  will  become 
very  unpopular,  but  don't  care — ^per- 
sist ;  and  in  the  end  you  will  have  gath- 
ered a  little  coterie  around  you  who 
will  think  you  great.  It  won't  last, 
of  course;  one  day  you  will  fall  flat 
on  your  back;  but  what  of  that?  for 
the  time  being  you  will  be  "It,"  and 
your  mysterious  fallacies  will  be  the 
rage.  Always  remember  that  the  pub- 
lic adheres  to  the  doctrine  expressel 
in  the  lines,  "If  this  deep  young  man 
is  too  deep  for  me,"  etc. 

[The  fact  that  we  are  always  glad 


to  give  our  correspondents  a  free  hand 
in  stating  their  various  views  so  long 
as  they  stick  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
true  makes  it  evident  that  we  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  what  may  appear 
in  signed  articles;  but  we  may  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  by  way  of  reply 
to  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  this,  that 
it  partly  corroborates  what  we  have 
so  often  said,  that  "we  see  in  a  pic- 
ture just  what  we  bring  to  it."  The 
paragraph  beginning,  "Now  it  is  also 
a  trait  of  the  imagination  to  fill  in, 
.  .  .  and  see  much  which  is  not 
really  there,"  and  although,  as  the  au- 
thor says,  each  imagination  will  see 
differently  and  none  probably  will  see 
just  what  the  artist  intended,  they  may 
see  something  equally  good  or  per- 
chance better ;  they  will  each  see  what 
will  give  them  pleasure,  which  is,  or 
should  be,  the  main  object  of  all  art* 
— Eds.] 


MATTE  SURFACE  PRINTS  ON  SILVER  PAPER 


Artistic  photographers,  sooner  or 
later,  become  tired  of  the  inevitable 
glossy  surface  of  the  baryta  coated 
gelatine  papers.  True,  some  of  the 
matte  varieties  to  a  great  extent  over- 
come the  tendency  to  glaze,  but  there 
is  something  about  the  finished  print 
that  still  does  not  satisfy.  Of  course, 
one  can  resort  to  platinum,  and  there 
is  nothing  pictorial  that  is  more  per- 
fect, more  beautiful  or  more  perma- 
nent than  a  well-made  platinum  print. 
But  (there  is  always  a  but)  platinum 
is  expensive,  and  becoming  more  so, 
and  still  more  expensive  if  one  essays 
to  coat  his  own  paper. 

Now,  there  are  many  of  our  readers, 
of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind,  who 
would  like  to  sensitize  their  own  paper 


— it  may  be  from  a  desire  to  econo- 
mize, particularly  if  they  print  from 
large  negatives,  or  it  may  be  because 
the  commercial  surfaces  are  not  suited 
to  their  likes.  For  those  there  is  noth- 
ing more  simple  or  more  satisfactory 
than  the  plain  silver  print,  as  a  trial 
of  the  following  formula  and  method 
of  practice  will  demonstrate. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  suitable  paper. 
Any  of  the  large  wholesale  dealers  can 
supply  in  sheets  or  by  the  roll  papers 
of  foreign  make  with  a  baryta  coating. 
They  can  also  supply  what  is  known 
as  plain  unsalted  paper  in  various 
weights  and  degrees  of  texture.  What- 
man or  other  drawing  papers  can  also 
be  sensitized ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  choice  of  surface. 
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To  size  and  salt  the  plain  paper, 
place  in  a  bottle  50  grains  of  hard  gela- 
tine and  70  grains  of  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt),  and  after  allowing  it 
to  soak  for  an  hour  apply  sufficient 
heat  to  dissolve  the  gelatine,  then  filter 
into  a  tray  a  little  larger  than  the 
sheets  of  paper  to  be  sensitized. 

An  examination  of  the  paper  will 
show  that  one  side  is  less  smooth  than 
the  other,  and  a  pencil  mark  should  be 
made  on  that  to  show  which  is  the 
sensitized  side,  the  sheets  should  then 
be  immersed  one  by  one  in  the  solu- 
tion; the  whole  turned  over  and  re- 
moved one  by  one ;  the  first  immersed 
being  the  first  to  be  removed;  and 
hung  up  to  dry,  by  pins  or  spring 
-clips;  this  may  be  done  in  ordinary 
•daylight,  and  when  dry  the  paper  will 
remain  unchanged  indefinitely. 

The  paper  may  be  sensitized  on 
-either  a  simple  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  or  of  ammonia-nitrate,  the  lat- 
ter tending  to  the  production  of  fine 
rich  blacks,  the  former  to  various 
shades  of  brown.  The  simple  nitrate 
solution  may  consist  of  silver  nitrate 
€0  grains  to  each  ounce  of  distilled 
water ;  the  ammonia-nitrate  is  made  as 
follows :  Suppose  ten  ounces  of  solu- 
tion be  required  to  float  the  paper,  500 
^ains  of  silver  nitrate  should  be  dis- 
solved in  that  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
added  with  constant  stirring,  till  the 
precipitate  first  formed  is  re-dissolved. 
As  the  precipitate  approaches  complete 
solution  the  ammonia  must  be  added 
with  care,  so  as  just  to  add  sufficient 
and  no  more.  The  remaining  100  ■ 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  are  then  added 
and  the  solution  filtered  if  necessary. 

In  proceeding  to  sensitize,  the  solu- 
tion is  placed  in  a  suitable  tray  (not 
one  of  metal)  and  the  paper  taken  by 


two  diagonally  opposite  comers  be- 
tween the  thumbs  and  index  fingers  of 
both  hands,  the  pencil  marked  side  up, 
and  the  hands  brought  sufficiently  near 
each  other  to  bend  it  so  that  when  low- 
ered the  middle  of  the  sheet  or  lower 
part  of  the  bend  first  touches  the  solu- 
tion. The  hands  are  then  gradually 
separated  and  lowered  till  the  whole 
sheet  lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the 
solution,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  air  bubbles.  When  it 
has  lain  thus  for  a  few  seconds,  it 
should  be  gently  lifted  by  inserting 
under  one  corner  a  bit  of  silver  wire, 
quill  toothpick,  or  an3rthing  else  that 
will  not  be  acted  on  by  the  solution, 
till  one  half  can  be  examined  for  air 
bubbles.  Should  any  appear  they  may 
be  broken  by  a  touch  with  the  lifter  or 
a  small  quill  mounted  brush,  the  cor- 
ner of  the  paper  being  held  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand 
the  while.  The  lifted  corner  is  then 
gently  laid  down,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  sheet  examined  in  the  same  way. 

After  being  allowed  to  float  for 
from  two  to  three  minutes,  the  paper 
is  taken  by  the  two  near  comers  and 
gently  drawn  across  the  edge  of  the 
tray,  or  over  a  glass  rod  laid  across  it, 
so  as  to  remove  and  send  back  into  it 
the  superflous  solution,  and  pinned  or 
clipped  up  to  dry.  This  operation 
must,  of  course,  be  conducted  in  the 
dark  room,  or  in  a  diffused  yellow 
light,  and  only  sufficient  for  a  day  or 
two's  work  should  be  sensitized  at 
once,  as  it  will  not  keep  more  than 
forty-eight  hours. 

Paper  thus  prepared  prints  rapidly, 
and  may  be  toned  either  in  the  com- 
bined bath  or  by  separate  solutions. 
On  the  whole  I  prefer  the  following 
combined  bath,  and  where  that  is  em- 
ployed so  that  not  more  than  one  sheet 
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of  say,  17  X  22  inches  is  toned  and 
fixed  in  the  quantity  of  solution  that 
contains  one  grain  of  gold,  the  prints 
may  be  considered  practically  perma- 
nent, so  permanent  at  least,  that  after 
thirty  years'  exposure  as  wall  decora- 
tions they  will  be  as  good  as  when  first 
produced. 

TONING  AND  FIXING  BATH. 

Sodium  hyposulphite 3  ounces 

Lead  nitrate 5  grains 

Gold  chloride 2  grains 

Water 16  ounces 

Dissolve  first  the  lead  nitrate  and 
the  hypo  in  the  water  and  then  add 
the  gold  and  let  the  solution  stand 
twenty-four  hours  before  using. 
Chloride  of  gold,  generally  obtained  in 
iS-grain  bottles,  cannot  be  convenient- 
ly weighed  in  grains;  therefore,  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  should  be  dis- 
solved in  15  drachms  of  distilled  water 
and  labeled  "Gold,  i  gr.  to  i  dr."  It 
is  then  easy  to  measure  out  a  drachm 
of  the  solution  for  each  grain  of  gold 
required  in  any  formula.  The  above 
combined  toning  bath  will  be  found  to 
be  suitable  for  any  of  the  printing-out 
papers  on  the  market  and  if  not  over- 
worked the  results  are  as  permanent 
as   with   separate  toning  and  fixing. 


One  grain  of  gold  will  tone  fifteen 
5  X  7  or  two  dozen  4x5  prints. 

Beautiful  prints  may  also  be  made 
by  a  slightly  different  method.  In- 
stead of  immersing  the  paper  in  the 
salted  solution  of  gelatine,  a  solution 
of  arrowroot  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
syrup  may  be  made  by  beating  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  that  material  with  a  little 
cold  water  till  smooth,  adding  to  it 
sufficient  water  and  bringing  to  the 
boil,  then  dissolving  in  the  solution 
common  salt  to  ttie  extent  of  seven 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  filtering  it 
through  cotton  wool. 

It  should  be  applied  to  the  paper  by 
means  of  a  fine  sponge,  first  in  one 
direction  and  finishing  in  the  other,  so 
as  to  secure  perfect  evenness.  In  sen* 
sitizing,  where  economy  is  an  object, 
a  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  of 
about  100  grains  to  the  ounce  may  be 
made,  the  paper  pinned  on  a  board,  a 
little  of  the  solution  poured  in  the  cen- 
ter— a  few  experiments  will  show  just 
how  much — and  spread  over  the  sur- 
face with  a  piece  of  glass  rod  or  tube^ 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

The  only  objection  to  this  economi- 
cal method  is  a  tendency  to  mottling, 
arising  from  uneven  application  of  the 
solution,  but  this  is  easily  overcome  by 
a  little  practice. — ^J.  Clarke. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Esther  Matson. 


To  be  sure  there  are  as  many  kinds 
of  pleasure  as  there  are  kinds  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  but  after  all  is  there 
any  pastime  more  satisfactory  and  less 
harmful  (save  to  the  pocketbook)  than 
that  of  photography?  Amateur  pic- 
ture-making, even  where  the  amateur 
is  far  from  belonging  to  that  happy 


class  of  the  amateur  expert,  is  the  most 
bewitching  of  pastimes.  The  quest  for 
pictures,  like  the  pursuit  of  any  art  or 
sport,  is  brimful  of  variety  and  sur- 
prises. Nevertheless  perhaps  the  very 
best  of  it  is  tt^use  as  an  aide-de-camp 
to  memory. 

In  these  days  we  all  travel  so  much. 
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we  cram  our  lives  with  so  many  events 
and  episodes  that  our  overtaxed  mem' 
ories  refuse  point  blank  to  carry  such 
heavy  burdens  alone. 

Here,  then,  comes  along  the  camera 
and  says  "Trust  me  with  your  impres- 
sions," "Done  1"  say  we,  and  presto ! 
we  are  provided  with  data  that  are 
indisputable.  We  need  only  bring 
forth  our  print  album  and  lo,  scenes, 
accompanying  words,  moods  and  hap- 
penings of  weeks,  months  or  even 
years  past  come  surging  to  our  minds. 
The  pleasures  of  memory  are  no 
longer  dim,  candle-lit  as  it  were,  but 
bright  and  illuminated  as  with  elec- 
tric light. 

"Yes,"  you  may  object,  "but  in  trav- 
eling why  fuss  with  a  camera  when 
photographs  and  picture  post-cards  are 
to  be  had  on  every  side?" 

It  is  true  the  post-card  mania  has 
spread  broadcast  over  the  land,  over 
the  world  in  fact,  and  does  supply  us 
with  many  memory  aides.  But,  alas! 
if  >ou  rely  on  these  alone,  the  result 
will  be  that  when  you  are_  home  again 
from  your  wanderings,  many  a  per- 
sonal bit,  many  an  insignificant  high- 
way or  byway,  many  an  untrodden 
field  which  the  general  tourist  failed  to 
discover,  many  a  thing,  in  short,  that 
you  fondly  cherish  in  your  memory,  is 
irrevocably  lost  to  view.  And  as  I 
speak  from  bitter  experience,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  give  the  hint  that  may  keep 
others  from  making  the  same  mistake. 
It  was  when  I  spent  a  summer  abroad. 
There  were  so  many  views  to  be  had 
in  every  shop  window,  at  every  street 
comer,  that  to  make  snapshots  of  my 
own  seemed  actual  folly.  And  so  just 
because  there  were  so  many  "ready- 
made  views"  for  the  buying  of,  I  car- 
ried my  camera  listlessly,  Socrates  and 


I,  or  even,  in  fact,  left  it  behind  on 
tramps;  and  just  because  "There'll 
probably  be  a  post-card  of  this  or 
that,"  passed  by  opportunity  after  op- 
portunity, and  to-day — well,  to-day, 
regrets  play  at  hide  and  seek. 

How  numberless  are  the  things  we 
can  "almost"  but  cannot  quite  remem- 
ber, which  come,  pale,  vague  and 
troublesome,  to  haunt  us  like  veritable 
ghosts.  If  only,  for  instance,  we  had 
more   records   of  that   dream-day   at 


A  Dieam  Dar  at  Vei  aoa 

Verona  on  the  Adige.  No  post-card, 
no  mere  commercial  photograph,  could 
bring  back  quite  the  spellbound  humor 
of  that  particular  day. 

As  moods  and  tenses  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  grammar  so  they  make 
up  a  deal  of  life;  and  surely  what 
pleasanter  occupation  for  the  picture- 
maker  than  to  try  the  interpretation 
of  some  of  these  moods,  whether  of 
man  or  beast  or  nature  ? 

Another  source  of  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing a  camera  is  the  ability  to  catch 
famous  people  or  homes  of  famous 
people,  or,  best  of  all,  treasure  bits 
of  places  that  have  historic  or  legend- 
ary events  associated  with  them.  For 
instance,  I  will  never  be  sorry  I  have. 
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Ooud  Cablo  Where  Hanr  CelebrlUa)  Selourncd 

however  poor,  a  print  of  Cloud  Cabin, 
a  delightful  rustic  camp  in  the  Cats- 
kills  that  held  under  its  roof  no  less 
varied  celebrities  than  Jeannette  Gil- 
der, Candace  Wheeler,  Laurence  Hut- 
ton  and  Will  Carleton.  Neither  am  I 
sorry  I  have  in  my  collection  the 
mountain  camp  of  llrs.  Custer,  that 
genial,   witty   widow   of  the   general 


Un.  CmUt't  UaiiDtaln  Cunp,  Onttora 


whose  name  stirs  every  schoolboys' 
heart.  These  two  little  prints  start 
memory  on  a  journey  up  the  Hudson, 
up  and  up  through  the  Stony  Clove  to 
the  unique  little  setdement  of  Onteora, 
now  far-famed  for  the  quaintness  of 
its  cottages  and  the  noteworthiness  of 
many  of  its  sojourners.  A  summer 
spot  that  can  boast  familiarity  with 
the  names  of  Mark  Twain,  of  John 
Burroughs,  of  Maude  Adams,  etc. 

Just  the  best  proof,  nevertheless,  is 
this  of  how  one  gets  whirled  from  one 
sidetrack  to  another  by  the  fun  of  pho- 
tography. This  having  the  photo- 
graphic mania  is  indeed  not  so  unlike 
being  in  love.  It  begets  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  you  really  "never  can  tell" 
what  will  turn  up  next,  what  hidden 
traits  of  character  will  suddenly  be- 
tray themselves,  what  undreamed  pre- 
sentments of  good  or  ill  will  mysteri- 
ously "develop," 

And  we  have  not  begun  to  speak  of 
the  fun  of  amateur  portrait-making, 
of  the  temptation  of  shadows,  of  the 
witchery  of  the  flashlight,  or  the  de- 
light of  making  sly  snapshots  of  our 
companions  in  unguarded  moments. 

But  as  time  and  space  are  neither 
of  them  unlimited,  it  is  necessary  to 
click  the  shutter  on  my  volubility ;  in 
other  words,  to  put  the  cover  back  on 
my  fountain-pen.  Only,  in  doing  so, 
it  is  with  the  wish  that  some  who  hith- 
erto may  have  fought  shy  of  this  par- 
ticular "fad"  may  here  have  its  possi- 
bilities suggested  to  them,  and  many 
who  have  already  been  initiated  into 
its  secrets  shall  take  still  more  zest  in 
all  its  pleasures  and  privileges. 
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METHOD  OF  MAKING  IMPROVED  DUPLICATE  NEGATIVES  FROM 

DEFECTIVE  ONES. 


Many  methods  have  been  put  for- 
ward from  time  to  time  by  which  over 
or  under-exposure  may  be  corrected 
by  judicious  development.  Without  a 
doubt,  much  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion to  prevent  defective  negatives  be- 
ing made,  if  a  person  knows  previously 
that  the  plate  or  film  in  hand  has  had 
too  much  or  too  little  exposure.  But, 
even  when  this  is  known,  there  is  a 
limit  at  each  end  of  the  scale,  beyond 
which  faulty  exposure  cannot  be  rem- 
edied by  judicious  development  in  ona 
operation.  However,  should  the  nega- 
tive be  worth  the  trouble,  and  it  gen- 
erally is  (except  in  a  case  of  serious 
under-exposure,  where  there  are  large 
patches  utterly  devoid  of  detail),  it 
will  astonish  the  average  worker  what 
an  amount  of  improvement  can  be  ef- 
fected by  making  a  duplicate  negative, 
during  the  production  of  which  the 
shortcomings  of  the  original  may  be 
largely  overcome  and  remedied  by  in- 
telligent exposure  and  development. 

Negatives  which  are  very  thin 
through  excessive  over  -  exposure 
should  get  the  following  treatment : 

Place  a  slow  or  transparency  plate 
under  the  negative  in  an  ordinary 
printing  frame,  cover  the  front  of  the 
printing  frame  with  two  thicknesses  of 
ordinary  tissue  paper,  and  give  a  very 
short  exposure  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  feet  from  a  paraffin  lamp.  De- 
velopment should  take  place  with  a 
strong  developer,  which  should  have  a 
rathef  full  quantity  of  reducer,  a  full 
amount  of  bromide  at  the  start,  and 
only  sufficient  alkali  to  start  devel- 
opment. This  will  tend  to  make  de- 
velopment rather  slow,  but  a  very  vig- 


orous transparency,  with  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  contrast,  will  be  obtained.  This 
is  fixed,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  usual 
manner.  Then  another  slow  plate  is 
placed  behind  this  transparency,  and 
exposed  and  developed  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  described;  this 
will  yield  a  negative  which  will  have  a 
very  perfect  graduation,  and  it  will  be 
of  full  printing  density. 

Generally  it  is  much  easier  to  work 
up  density  from  a  thin  negative  (by 
the  above  method)  than  to  obtain 
proper  graduation  from  a  "soot  and 
whitewash"  one,  and,  of  course,  it  has 
this  distinct  and  valuable  advantage 
over  intensification,  that,  if  the  first 
attempt  fails,  a  worker  can  have  an- 
other trial,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
spoiling  the  original  negative. 

The  following  procedure  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  reverse  treatment  neces- 
sary for  an  under-exposed  negative, 
which  it  may  become  necessary  to  im- 
prove, where  neither  reduction  or  in- 
tensification will  make  matters  much 
better : 

A  slow  plate  is  placed  under  such  a 
negative  in  a  printing  frame,  and  ex- 
posed close  to  a  strong  lamp  or  gas 
burner,  so  as  to  make  certain  that  the 
light  has  penetrated  through  the  more 
dense  parts  of  the  negative,  and  inten- 
tionally over-exposing.  This  plate 
should  then  be  developed  with  a 
dilute  developer  weak  in  reducer  and 
having  a  full  quantity  of  bromide  to 
start,  and  enough  alkali  to  ensure 
that  the  development  will  not  lag.  The 
result  will  be  that  a  transparency,  hav- 
ing a  very  fogged  look,  will  be  got, 
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which,  though  full  of  detail,  will  have 
very  little  density  anywhere. 

This  is  fixed,  washed,  and  dried, 
then  another  slow  plate  is  exposed  un- 
der this  transparency,  this  time  at,  say, 
eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  lamp  or  gas, 
and  somewhat  under-exposed.  De- 
velopment should  be  of  much  the  same 
description  as  that  necessary  for  a 
transparency  from  a  thin  negative, 
through  over-exposure  as  described  in 


the  first  part  of  this  article,  the  only 
exception  being  that  the  alkali  should 
be  added  in  small  quantities  as  devel- 
opment proceeds,  at  the  end  of  which 
if  the  above  instructions  have  been 
carefully  followed,  the  duplicate  nega- 
tive obtained  will  have  sufficient  print- 
ing density,  but  without  the  excessive 
"soot  and  whitewash"  contrasts  of  the 
original. 

C  E.  Mason. 


IMPROVING  THE  PRINT  BT  MASKING  THE  NEGATIVE. 


There  are  few  of  us  who  turn  out 
every  time  a  perfect  negative,  and  still 
fewer  who  could  not  obtain  better 
prints  by  reducing,  intensifying,  re- 
touching or  otherwise  doctoring  the 
negative.  All  these  methods  have  their 
uses — and  sometimes  abuses,  and  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  }>ermanent  dam- 
age  to  the  negative.  A  safer  plan  is 
to  overcome  the  defects  by  masking 
or  dodging  in  the  printing,  and  this 
method  is  especially  suitable  for  some 
negatives,  for  example,  an  interior  in 
which  there  are  doors  or  windows  in 
the  field  of  view,  the  over-density  of 
the  parts  nearest  the  strong  light  cause 
the  detail  in  the  shadows  to  be  buried 
before  the  negative  is  fully  printed, 
and  the  same  applies  to  negatives  of 
landscapes  with  patches  of  strong  sun- 
light or  sky  and  foreground  of  foli- 
age. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  prints  which 
come  to  Our  Portfolio  could  be  im- 
proved by  masking,  and  if  a  negative 
is  worth  printing  at  all  it  is  surely 
worth  a  little  extra  trouble  to  make  it 
as  perfect  as  possible.  The  way  to 
proceed  is  to  first  make  a  print  from 
the  negative  as  it  is,  and  on  this  the 


outlines  of  the  masses  are  penciled 
and  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  paper 
of  medium  thickness,  rather  larger 
than  the  printing-frame.  With  a  knife 
cut  out  in  the  mask  the  portions  which 
require  extra  printing.  The  plate 
and  paper  having  been  placed  in  the 
frame  in  the  usual  way,  the  mask 
which  has  been  cut  out  is  superposed 
on  the  front  of  the  frame,  so  that  its 
lines  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  those  of  the  negative,  and  is  fixed 
there  by  means  of  drawing-pins.  This 
has  to  be  done  with  great  care,' be- 
cause on  it  depends  one's  success. 

If  it  so  happen  that  the  outlines  are 
scarcely  visible  on  the  back  of  the  neg- 
ative, thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  se- 
cure perfect  coincidence  of  mask  and 
negative,  they  may  be  traced  tempor- 
arily on  the  glass  side  before  placing 
the  negative  in  the  frame,  removing 
them  when  once  the  mask  is  in  posi- 
tion by  passing  the  finger  through  the 
openings  in  it.  Printing  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  shade. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
mask  must  never  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  negative,  but  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  away  from  it,  so  that  the 
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shading  due  to  the  mask  may  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  is  printed  in  the  usual  way 
by  removing  the  mask  after  it  has  done 
its  work  and  allowing  the  negative  to 
print  out.  To  keep  the  mask  at  a  due 
distance  from  the  negative  a  printing- 
frame  with  beveled  edges  is  indispen- 
sable. When  there  is  any  chance  of 
the  light  falling  too  obliquely,  and  so 
under-cutting  the  mask  as  it  were,  the 
frame  during  printing  must  be  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  box  with  high  sides 
and  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
frame  itself.  For  a  similar  reason  it 
may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  if  the 
parts  to  be  corrected  are  so  near  to- 
gether as  to  leave  only  a  very  small 
space  between  them,  to  use  a  mask 
with  only  one  opening  at  a  time,  using 
a  separate  mask  for  each  separate  part. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
case  of  a  negative  with  too  strong  con- 
trasts. Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
negative  which  is  in  parts  too  thin. 
We  may  use  a  mask  without  any  open- 
ings at  all,  and  print  the  denser  parts 
deeper  by  its  aid,  so  that  we  may  give 
to  that  particular  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture its  true  value. 

An  example,  quoted  from  an  article 
in  Photography,  will  explain  this  bet- 
ter. We  have  to  print  from  a  negative 
of  the  interior  of  a  forge,  of  which  the 
upper  part,  on  account  of  too  great 
difference  in  illumination,  is  so  feeble 
that  it  would  produce  nothing  but  a 
black  patch  in  the  print.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  printing  the  dense  part 
of  the  negative  while  keeping  the  thin 
part  covered.  To  do  this  a  mask  is 
used  with  its  edge  cut  according  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  masses,  and  fixed  at  a  slight  in- 
clination on  the  printing-frame.  The 
mask  must  encroach  a  little  beyond  |he 


part  to  be  protected,  according  to  need. 
As  to  its  inclination,  the  operator  will 
be  guided  by  his  experience  and  taste. 
When  the  denser  part  has  almost  at- 
tained the  desired  depth,  the  mask  is 
removed  and  the  thinner  part  printed, 
which  will  be  found  gradually  to  blend 
itself  with  the  other.  To  obtain  good 
gradation  the  frame  must  be  turned 
round  at  intervals. 

A  mask  is  also  useful  in  printing  in 
clouds.  We  must  first  print  the  clouds 
on  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  and  in  a 
printing-frame  a  size  larger  than  the 
negative.  When  this  has  been  done  we 
can  print  the  landscape  on  the  part 
which  has  been  protected  by  the  mask, 
taking  care  that  the  gradation  of  the 
sky  is  merged  into  it.  The  use  of  the 
larger  printing-frame  and  paper  facil- 
itates this  part  of  the  work. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  where 
the  printing-in  of  clouds  presents  great 
difficulties,  but  these  can  always  be 
surmounted  with  a  little  care  and  per- 
severance. Thus  in  a  landscape  with 
trees  standing  out  against  the  sky  the 
process  at  first  sight  seems  compli- 
cated, but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  A 
mask  is  cut  out,  leaving  all  those  por- 
tions of  the  sky  on  which  the  clouds 
are  to  be  printed  transparent,  and  is 
fixed  in  front  of  the  printing- frame 
containing  the  cloud  negative  and  sen- 
sitive paper.  After  exposure  the  mask  ^ 
is  removed,  and  the  cloud  negative  is 
replaced  by  the  landscape  negative, 
and  the  landscape  printed  on  the  same 
paper  after  having,  by  looking 
through,  made  the  clouds  fall  into 
their  proper  positions. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the 
mask  must  not  touch  the  negative,  but 
should  be  separated  from  it  at  the  dis- 
tance which  seems  most  suitable  for 
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the  proper  blending  of  the  two  images 
— obtained  by  allowing  the  light  to 
penetrate  under  the  edges  of  the  mask. 
There  are  many  other  uses  to  which 
a  mask  may  be  put ;  the  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  prove  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary are  too  numerous  to  detail  here. 
The  photographer  must  make  use  of 


the  method  occording  to  hh  own  indi- 
vidual ability  and  skill.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  add  that  it  is  much  less  prac- 
ticable with  development  papers,  but 
even  with  these  satisfactory  results 
may  be  obtained  if  the  printing  be  done 
by  a  very  feeble  light ;  otherwise  a  hard 
line  of  demarcation  would  be  visible. 


HINTS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN. 


There  is  no  branch  of  photography 
that  is  more  interesting  or  better 
adapted  for  the  home  study  of  the 
amateur  than  the  photographing  of 
children.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
few  subjects  that  are  more  difficult  to 
handle.  The  first  essential  is  to  get  on 
good  terms  with  the  subject  if  it  is  a 
stranger,  then,  if  you  can  keep  them 
interested  and  let  them  pose  them- 
selves, you  will  be  sure  of  getting  pic- 
tures that  are  natural  and  do  not  pos- 
sess that  over-conscious  look  so  gen- 
eral in  the  portraits  of  grown-up  peo- 
ple. It  is  equally  important  to  arrange 
all  the  accessories  before  you  place 
your  subject.  It  is  annoying  even  to 
adults  to  be  shifted  and  turned  and 
twisted  before  the  camera.  A  good 
plan  is  to  focus  on  some  other  object 
in  the  position  the  child  is  to  occupy, 
and  when  ready  keep  up  a  flow  of  con- 
versation and  induce  the  little  one  to 
occupy  the  desired  position — then 
watch  your  opportunity  and  press  the 
bulb.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do 
a  little  posing,  but  do  not  weary  them 
by  making  them  hold  strained  posi- 
tions for  any  length  of  time,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  better  to  let  them  take  their 
own  positions. 

Another  thing  which  needs  consid- 
eration is  the  matter  of  dress.  Pic- 
tures of  over-dressed  children  are  sel- 


dom satisfactory,  and'  while  its  mother 
may  like  to  see  it  dressed  in  frills  and 
ribbons,  the  clothing  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  wear  in  their  play  will, 
as  a  rule,  yield  the  picture  which  will 
be  prized  the  most.  A  plain  back- 
ground should  be  chosen,  unless  they 
are  to  be  photographed  among  their 
toys  and  in  a  portion  of  a  room,  when 
any  chairs  or  other  objects  should  be 
removed.  Lower  the  camera  until  the 
lens  is  as  near  as  possible  on  a  level 
with  the  face,  and  if  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  directed  to  any  object,  that 
object  should  also  be  held  or  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  camera.  The  rea- 
son for  this  will  be  apparent  if  you 
focus  on  a  person  who  is  looking  direct 
at  the  camera  and  then  ask  them  to 
look  at  an  object  a  few  feet  higher, 
when  the  change  of  position  or  of  the 
eyes  will  give  a  totally  different  ex- 
pression. 

Children  should  not  be  photo- 
graphed in  a  strong  direct  light,  as  it 
tends  to  harshness.  If  the  sitter  is 
near  a  window,  muslin  or  tissue  paper 
should  be  used  to  diffuse  the  light  and 
a  reflector  used  to  give  tone  to  the 
shadows.  The  full  opening  of  the  lens 
should  be  used  and  a  full  bulb  ex- 
posure given  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  light  and  the  stillness  of  the 
subject.     For  this  kind  of  work  only 
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the  fastest  plates  should  be  used,  and 
when  you  have  a  good  subject  and 
everything  is  in  working  order,  do  not 
be  stingy  with  the  plates.  Use  a  weak 
developer,  and  do  not  force  the  de- 


velopment after  the  high  lights  show 
on  the  glass  side,  and  you  will  avoid 
the  harshness  which  is  so  commonly 
seen  in  indoor  work. 

Ruth  F.  Donnelly. 


LOCAL  INTENSIFICATION  BY  THE  DUSTING-ON  METHOD. 


It  is  surprising  how  the  change's  have  to 
be  rung  again  and  again  on  even  the  best 
of  methods  before  the  photographer  can 
be  induced  to  give  it  his  attention.  Local 
intensification  of  the  negative  by  the  dust- 
ing-on  process  is  a  case  in  point.  Although 
it  has  periodically  turned  up  for  years  we 
doubt  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  pho- 
tographers in  the  country  who  have  ever 
tried  it  or  indeed  know  anything  about  it. 
To  give  them  another  chance,  we  gladly 
clip  the  following  from  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography ;  and  as  it  is  a  method  that 
we  have  used  more  or  less  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  can  testify  to  both 
its  simplicity  and  its  success. 

The  only  observation  we  have  to  make 
is  that  our  climate  being,  generally,  at 
least,  drier  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may  be  necessary  after  exposure  to  place 
the  negative  in  the  cellar  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  that  ordinary  alcohol  may,  of  course, 
be  used  instead  of  the  methylated  or  de- 
natured spirit. 

It    is    sometimes    desirable    to    intensify 
certain  portions  of  a  negative  while  other 
parts  are   retained  in  their  original  .state. 
Various    methods    of    local    intensification 
have,    at    different    times,    been    published, 
and   most    answer   well    in    the    hands    of 
those  familiar  with  the  working  of  them. 
But    in    the    hands    of   novices    they   have 
sometimes  led  to  the  ruin  of  a  valued  neg- 
ative.    The  powder,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  dusting-on,  process  lends  itself 
well   to   the   local   intensification   of  nega- 
tives, and  though   it  has  more  than  once 
been  advocated  for  the  purpose,  it   is  but 
little  used.    It  is  simple  to  work,  and  with 
it  there  is  no  risk  whatever  of  injury  to 
the  negative.    Again,  if  the  result  first  pro- 
duced   is    not    altogether    satisfactory,    the 
work  can   be  cleaned  off  and  commenced 
afresh  without  the  slightest  fear  of  damage 


to  the  negative,  as  the  intensification  is 
done  on  the  back  of  it.  There  are  various 
formulae  for  the  dusting-on  process,  and 
that  given  on  page  986  of  the  "Almanac" 
is  as  good  as  any.    It  stands  thus : — 

Gum  arabic 80  grains 

White  sugar 60  grains 

Ammonium  bichromate..  .60  grains 

Water  7  grains 

Methylated  spirit i  ounce 

A  thin  coating  of  this  is  spread  upon  a  glass 
plate  and  dried  before  the  fire,  or  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  in  a  darkened  room,  and  then 
allowed  to  rest  for  a  while  after  it  is  cold. 
If  a  dry  powder  is  dusted  over  the  plate 
in  this  state  the  powder  will  adhere  evenly 
all  over.  But  if  the  plate  be  exposed  to 
light,  under  a  negative,  the  powder  will 
only  adhere  where  it  has  been  more  or  less 
protected  from  the  action  of  light.  In  in- 
tensifying a  negative  the  powder  process 
is  used  as  follows : — Some  of  the  above 
mixture  is  flowed  over  the  glass  side  of 
the  negative  and  drained  off.  The  plate  is 
then  held  before  the  fire  until  it  is  dry,  and, 
while  still  warm,  is  laid,  picture  side  up- 
ward, on  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  or  cloth, 
and  exposed  to  diffused  light  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  then  taken  into  the  room, 
and  some  finely  powdered  plumbago  is  ap- 
plied with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush.  It  will 
be  found  to  adhere  in  proportion  as  the  film 
has  been  protected  by  the  image  of  the 
negative,  and,  where  the  light  has  fully 
acted,  it  will  not  adhere  at  all.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  powder  be 
applied  locally,  only  those  portions  will  be 
strengthened,  while  the  others  will  be  left 
intact.  In  this  way  we  have  ample  scope 
for  individual  treatment.  Should  the  work 
not  prove  satisfactory  the  film  can  be 
cleaned  off  with  a  damp  cloth  and  a  fresh 
coating  applied  as  before.     If  the  powder 
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takes  too  freely  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is  too 
much  moisture  in  the  film,  and  the  plate 
should  be  slightly  warmed  again.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  take  freely 
enough,  the  plate  may  be  lightly  breathed 
upon.  The  simplest  way  of  fixing  the  pow- 
der image  is  to  expose  it,  film  side,  to  light 


for  half  an  hour  or  so  to  harden  the  film. 
The  slight  tint  of  the  bichromate  will  but 
very  slightly  retard  the  printing,  and,  there- 
fore, need  not  be  removed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  but  very  little  of  the  plum- 
bago is  necessary  on  the  film,  as  it  has 
great  intensifying  powder. 


THE  PRIMORDIAL  ENERGY. 
A  Theory  of  the  Latent  Image. 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Photographers*  Association  of  Missouri,  ai  Springfield. 


The  following  extract  from  its  preface 
will  show  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
views  promulgated  in  the  pamphlet:  "Hav- 
ing proven  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  all 
the  different  kinds  of  energy  are  but  the 
different  phases  of  magnetic  vibrations,  the 
primordial  force  in  nature,  I  present  this 
new-found  knowledge  to  the  world,  for 
its  use  and  for  its  good."  Again,  speaking 
of  the  failure  hitherto  to  reach  photogra- 
phy in  natural  colors,  he  says:  "But  to- 
day marks  a  new  era  in  this  subject.  From 
this  time  we  shall  not  have  to  experiment 
in  the  dark  to  finally  stumble  on  some 
chemical  responding  to  all  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  We  shall  select  such  chemicals 
as  are  oxidized  to  the  proper  colors  by 
ozone  or  reverse  the  process,  deoxidized. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  shall  have  photographs  with  all 
the  colors  of  nature  correctly  rendered, 
and  the  process  will  be  more  simple  than 
ordinary  photography." 

Here  is  evident  proof  of  the  lack  of  the 
basis  of  a  true  scientist';  and  instead,  a 
confident  assertion  on  doubtful  evidence 
While  not  caring  to  go  so  far  as  some  have 
gone  on  an  equally  questionable  presenta- 
tion, and  say  that  "What  is  new  is  not 
true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new,"  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  paying  that  it  will  need 
more  and  better  evidence  to  convince  all 
but  those  most  ignorant  of  facts  alreac^y 
proved  beyond  contradiction,  of  the  truth 
of  his  discoveries  as  summed  up  in  the  end 
of  the  pamphlet,  which  are  as  follows : 

"Summary. 

"Finding  the  true  cause  of  the  formation 
of  the  latent  image  proves  to  us  that 
The  latent  image  is  caused  by  ozone; 


That   ozone   is   oxygen   plus   magnetic 

magnetism ; 
That  light  is  but  the  perception  of  mag- 
netic waves; 
That    the    solar    radiance    is    magnetic 

waves ; 
That  the  solar  energy  is  the  so-called 

Vital  force'  of  all  living  matter; 
That  the  ether  has  no  existence; 
That   electricity   is   magnetism   in  mo- 
tion; 
That  chemical  affinity  is  due  to  mag- 
netism ; 
That   gravity   is    caused    by   the   same 

force ; 
That  heat  is  the  lowest  form  of  these 
waves." 
Briefly  stated,  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  the  latent  image  led  him  to  the  discover>' 
of  all  the  other  secrets  of  the  world.  The 
discovery  of  the  first  came  about  in  this 
way.  All  previous  searchers  had  failed  to 
notice  that  every  plate  exposed  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  atmosphere,  and  as  ni- 
trogen was  known  to  be  disinclined  to  enter 
into  combination  with  any  of  its  feliow 
atoms  or  molecules  it  must  be  to  oxygen 
that  the  change,  the  production  of  the  lat- 
ent image,  was  due.  But  oxygen  alone 
could  not  be  the  cause,  as  if  it  were  the  plate 
would  be  blackened  all' over  as  soon  as  the 
developer  was  applied,  and  further  experi- 
ments were  necessary.  These  showed  that 
the  change  was  due  not  to  oxygen  in  its 
ordinary  state,  but  to  its  allotropic  variety, 
ozone;  and  ozone  was  found  to  be  nothing 
more  than  oxygen  carrying  more  or  less 
of  magnetism;  magnetized  oxygen  in  fact 
Then,  he  found  that  everything  that  pro- 
duced a  latent  image,  such  as  radiations, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  including  light,  imparted 
ozone  to  the  plate  and  so,  ozone  and  noth- 
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ing  but  ozone  was  responsible;  and  as  in 
ozone  the  oxygen  played  only  a  secondary 
part,  being  only  a  carrier  of  the  magnetism, 
we  owe  the  latent  image  to  magnetism  and 
nothing  but  magnetism. 

Just  how  the  author  gets  rid  of  the  long- 
believed-in  ether  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the 
sun  sends  to  us  down  through  space  at  its 
ultimate  zero  temperature,  magnetic  waves, 
which,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  prove  to  be  the  great  and  only 
life  sustainer.  Nor  do  they  confine  them- 
selves to  that,  wonderful  as  it  is,  but  be- 
come our  servants  and  handmaidens  in 
many  other  ways;  and  as  electricity  pure 
and  simple,  dynamic  and  static,  are  always 
ready  for  anything  we  want  them  to  do. 
Here  are  the  new  facts.  Electricity  is  a 
magnetic  stress,  dynamic  electricity  is  mag- 
netism in  motion;  and  static  electricity  is 
magnetism    at   rest.     Just   how   he   makes 


sure  of  all  this  he  does  not  very  well  show, 
but  that  he  is  sure  or  thinks  so,  is  shown 
in  many  paragraphs;  and  while  we  cannot 
think  that  the  pamphlet  will  make  many 
converts,  we  can  promise  the  reader  suffi- 
cient amusement  to  make  it  well  worth 
reading. 

There  is  one  fact  that  the  author  seems 
to  have  r.ltogether  overlooked;  that  even 
although  it  could  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latent  image  was  due  to  the 
action  of  ozone,  it  would  not  bring  us  a 
step  nearer  an  explanation  of  the  action. 
We  now  say  that  light  does  it,  but  just 
what  is  the  action  we  do  not  know,  nor 
will  we  come  any  nearer  an  explanation  if 
we  change  from  light  to  ozone,  as  we 
should  know  as  little  of  it  then  as  we  do 
now.  The  question  is  not  what  brings 
about  the  change,  but  how  is  it  done. 


ONE  THING  AT  A  TIME. 


How  few  amateurs  realize  the  importance 
and  advantages  of  systematically  setting  to 
work  at  the  commencement  of  the  photo- 
graphic season.  Between  systematic  and 
unsystematic  work  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  so  to  speak.  The  careful  worker 
who  thoughtfully  lays  out  his  plans,  ar- 
ranges beforehand  what  particular  lines  he 
will  pursue,  and  pre-determines  the  policy 
which  shall  regulate  the  entire  course  of 
his  photographic  proceedings,  will  have 
something  worth  showing  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  likewise  the  satisfaction  which 
is  the  reward  of  conscientious  and  methodi- 
cal work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  junior 
worker  who  enters  upon  the  season's  cam- 
paign without  a  clear  and  well-defined  pol- 
icy, who  commences  operations  in  an  aim- 
less, unmethodical  manner,  setting  up  his 
camera  now  here  and  now  there,  in  a  hap- 
hazard, happy-go-lucky  fashion,  tempted  by 
every  imaginary  pretty  view,  guided  by  im- 
pulse, or  actuated  by  caprice,  will  at  the 
close  of  the  season  have  negatives  galore; 
but,  alas!  many  worthless  ones.  A  few 
choice  negatives  of  pictures  bearing  the 
stamp  of  careful  forethought  and  premedi- 
tation, of  pictures  with  a  tale  to  tell,  or 
containing  stories  which  need  no  word  of 


explanation,  are  worth  bushels  of  negatives 
of  the  ordinary,  every-day,  ABC  quality, 
negatives  which  bear  the  impress  of  medi- 
ocrity, and  too  freely  advertise  the  opera- 
tor's lack  of  skill.  The  art  of  photography 
is  many-sided,  is  all-embracing.  Its  possi- 
bilities are  many,  and  varied.  The  photog- 
rapher possessing  one,  five,  or  even  ten  tal- 
ents, will  find  in  its  pursuit  ample  scope 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  powers.  In  pho- 
tography, as  in  other  scientific  and  techni- 
cal work,  true  worth  will  easily  assert  it- 
self, and  is  bound  to  be  recognized.  We 
therefore  counsel  thorough,  painstaking, 
conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  its  pa- 
trons. Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  can 
master  the  whole  range  of  photographic 
possibilities — portrait,  landscape,  seascape, 
architectural,  genre,  etc.,  etc.  Don't  even 
attempt  it.  Be  rather  an  adept  in  one 
branch  than  a  Jack  of  all  and  master  of 
none.  Concentrate  your  efforts  on  one 
single  branch  of  the  art  science  and  "peg 
away"  until  you  have  mastered  it.  A  sea- 
son spent  exclusively  on  one  phase  of  study 
will  greatly  expand  one's  knowledge,  and 
lead  to  the  production  of  useful  and  satis- 
factory results;  therefore  one  branch,  and 
one  branch  only  at  a  time. — Photographic 
Xcu's. 
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INCREASING  THE  BRILLIANCY  OF   THE  IMAGE  BY  TARNISHING  THE 

LENS. 


Hitherto  the  proper  idea  has  been  that 
the  higher  the  poHsh  the  better  the  per- 
formance of  the  lens,  and  it  has  remained 
for  Mr.  Harold  Dennis  Taylor  to  assert 
that  a  tarnished  surface  would  give  a  more 
brilliant  image  than  one  finely  polished  and 
to  show  his  faith  in  his  opinion  by  taking 
out  a  patent  for  his  discovery.  The  follow- 
ing specification  we  clip  from  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  leaving  our  read- 
ers to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  the  value  of  his  claims. 

IircREAsiNG  Brilliancy  of  Images. — No. 
29.561.  The  invention  consists  of  (i)  the 
use  bf  intentional  artificial  means  of  tar- 
nishing polished  glass  lenses  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  darkest  brownish  slate  colpr. 
either  by  immersion  in  suitable  chemical 
solution  or  in  gaseous  reagent  or  by  inti- 
mate contact  with  more  solid  substances  of 
suitable  nature,  whereby  the  light-trans- 
mitting power  of  such  lenses  is  enhanced 
and  their  light-scattering  power  correspond- 
ingly reduced,  thus  leading  to  the  greater 
brilliancy  of  the  final  images  formed  by 
such  lenses ;  and  (2)  the  use,  for  tarnishing 
freshly  polished  lenses  of  densest  baryta 
crown  glasses  or  the  densest  baryta  flint 
glass,  of  the  dilute  solution  of  ammonium 
hydrosulphide  and  nitric  acid.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  photographic  lens  is  com- 
posed of  six  separated  lenses,  four  having 
a  refractive  index  for  the  blue  rays  of  1.62 
and  two  having  a  refractive  index  of  1.54. 
Then  it  can  be  shown  by  a  formula  that  the 
intensity  of  the  light  after  passing  through 
the  twelve  polished  surfaces  will  be  reduced 
to  52  per  cent,  of  its  original  intensity,  the 
other  48  per  cent,  being  partly  reflected 
back  and  last  and  partly  re-reflccted  back 
in  more  or  less  complex  ways  onto  the  pho- 
tographic plate  and  there  causing  a  general 
milkiness  of  the  image.  This  Cumulative 
loss  of  light  by  numerous  surfaces,  together 
with  the  milkiness  of  the  image  owing  to 
re-reflections,  constitutes  a  very  serious 
drawback  to  the  use  of  more  than  three  or 
four  separated  lenses  in  any  optical  combi- 
nation. The  amount  of  light  lost  in  this 
way  generally  far  exceeds  the  loss  of  light 
due  to  the  absorption  consequent  upon  the 


thickness  of  the  lenses.  At  the  same  time 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  very  finest  and 
angularly  extensive  images  to  be  yielded  by 
photographic  and  other  lenses,  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  use  of  more  than  four 
lenses,  while  combinations  of  six,  or  even 
eight,  hold  out  prospects  of  yielding  images 
of  great  perfection,  provided  that  the  very 
serious  drawback  of  the  large  proportion  of 
light  lost  or  scattered  by  reflections  and 
inter-reflections  from  the  surfaces  can  be 
got  rid  of,  or  at  least  very  much  reduced, 
and  thus  the  brilliancy  of  the  final  image, 
as  it  is  termed,  formed  by  such  lens  system 
be  substantially  increased.  The  essence  of 
my  invention  is  to  bring  about  this  very 
desirable  result  by  the  artificial  and  inten- 
tional tarnishing  of  the  polished  surfaces  of 
the  lenses.  I  find  that  if  the  freshly  pol- 
ished surfaces  of  dense  barium  crown 
glasses  are  tarnished  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  by 
reflection  they  assume  a  brownish  slate 
color,  then  I  estimate  that  the  amount  of 
light  reflected  is  reduced  to  about  40  per 
cent.,  or  perhaps  to  only  one-third.  That 
is,  in  place  of  the  5.5  per  cent,  reflected  off 
a  newly,  polished  surface  I  then  get  only 
about  2  to  2V2  per  cent.,  while  the  trans- 
parency of  each  surface  is  increased  from 
94.5  per  cent,  to  97.5  per  cent.  Supposing 
this  great  diminution  in  reflective  power  by 
tarnishing  to  40  per  cent,  is  carried  out  for 
all  twelve  surfaces  of  the  above  mentioned 
six-lens  combination,  then  instead  of  only 
52  per  cent,  of  light  transmitted  we  shall 
have  77V2  per  cent,  transmitted,  and  instead 
of  a8  per  cent,  wasted  we  shall  have  22% 
per  cent.  In  fact,  a  rather  more  brilliant 
image  will  be  yielded  by  such  a  combination 
of  six,  or  even  eight,  lenses  tarnished  than 
by  a  combination  of  only  three  lenses  nor- 
mally polished.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
optical  effects  of  polished  spherical  surfaces 
or  their  durability  are  in  no  ways  interfered 
with  by  this  tarnishing  process,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  carried  much  beyond  the  stage 
when  the  brownish  slate  tint  first  appears. 
I  find  that  dense  barium  crown  glasses 
which  are  used  so  largely  for  the  positive 
lenses  in  modern  combinations  can  be  tar- 
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nished  by  immersion  in  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  at  least  four  parts  of  water,  or  by  im- 
mersion in  an  aqueous  solution  of  siilpliu- 
retted  hydrogen,  or  sometimes  by  sulphu- 
rous acid.  My  invention,  while  rendering 
the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  lenses  in 
combination  possible,  can  equally  well  be 
applied  to  rendering  more  transparent 
already  existing  combinations,  whether  of 
only  two  lenses  or  of  a  larger  number,  and 
thus  the  brilliancy  of  their  images  be  in- 
creased. As  a  result  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments  I  have  found  that  the  various 
types  of  densest  baryta  crown  glasses,  with 
refractive  indices  for  the  D-ray  varying 
between  1.57  and  1.62,  such  as  are  so  largely 
used  for  the  positive  lenses  of  modern  an- 
astigmatic  lenses  for  photography,  etc.,  may 
be  best  tarnished  by  a  few  minutes'  immer- 
sion in  the  following  solution :  Dissolve 
4  fluid  drams  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide 
in  20  ounces  of  water,  and  gradually  add, 
while  stirring,  2  drams  of  pure  nitric  acid, 
already  diluted  with  4  drams  of  water. 
The  ammoniinn  hydrosulphide  consists  of 
strongest  liquid  ammonia  diluted  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water,  and  then  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  after  which 
a  little  extra  ammonia  is  added  for  keeping 
purposes.  The  solution  will,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  acid  has  been  added, 
change  from  alkaline  to  acid,  upon  which  a 
precipitation  of  sulphur  will  take  place. 
This  should  be  allowed  to  settle  and  the 
clear  liquid  be  poured  off  for  use.  As  vari- 
ations may  occur  in  the  strength  of  diflfer- 
cnt  samples  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide, 
it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  unless  the 
solution  is  distinctlv  acid  in  its  reactions 
the  desired  tarnishing  effect  will  not  take 
place.  Any  lenses  to  be  tarnished  should 
preferably  be  freshly  polished  and  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  may  be  held  suspended  in 
the  solution,  held  in  a  closed  vessel,  in  any 
desired  number  at  a  time  by  means  of  wood 
or  porcelnin  in  which  are  fixed  pairs  of 
slender  slips  of  hncewood  or  other  dense 
and  springy  wood.  e?ch  pair  of  which  will 
hold  a  lens  nipped  between  two  opposite 
points  of  i^s  marorin.  thus  le-^vrnt?  the  pol- 
ished surf-'ces  oerfectlv  opf^n  to  the  action 
of  the  liquid.  Dur'n^  the  immersion  a  little 
movement  is  desirpble  to  prevent  stagna- 
tion. Four  minutes  will  be  enoucrh  time  for 
some  glasses,  bit  much  longer  for  others. 


But  it  is  always  desirable  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation  by  taking  out  the 
lenses  and  wiping  one  of  them  dry  on  one 
surface,  when  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  tarnishing  will  show  itself.  It  should 
never  be  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  the 
dark  brown  slate  tint,  and  should  be  ar- 
rested by  rinsing  off  with  clean  water.  The 
progress  is  generally  first  from  the  bright 
polish  to  a  dull  gray  slate  color,  after  which 
the  desired  dark  brownish  slate  color 
appears.  The  next  stage  is  a  dull  blue 
shade,  after  which  a  brighter  greenish 
sheen  appears.  Either  of  these  colors,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  the  process  has  gone 
too  far,  and  it  is  better  to  stop  short  of  the 
brownish  slate  color  rather  than  go  too  far 
towards  the  bluish  tint.  If  the  solution  acts 
with  inconvenient  rapidity,  then  dilution 
with  water  should  be  resorted  to,  or  if  it 
proceeds  too  slowly,  then  often  a  less  pro- 
portion of  water  in  the  mixing  will  be  found 
to  accelerate  matters.  I  had  hoped  to  be  in 
a  position  to  give  directions  for  tarnishing 
ordinary  dense  flint  glasses,  but  so  far  have 
not  found  any  solution  or  process  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  act  within  a  reason- 
able time.  It  is  certain  that  some  sorts  of 
yellow  soap  if  allowed  to  dry  upon  a  pol- 
ished flint  glass  surface  in  the  course  of 
months  tarnish  the  surface  to  the  desired 
tint,  and  I  have  got  the  same  result  by 
prolonged  immersion  in  a  thick  solution  of 
either  yellow  or  soft  soap,  but  not  as  yet 
with  constant  enough  results  for  me  to  give 
a  definite  recipe.  There  are  certain  glasses, 
such  as  the  lighter  flints  and  silicate  glasses 
and  the  lighter  and  baryta  light  flints,  which 
have  not  so  far  shown  the  slightest  tendency 
to  tsrnish  with  any  solutions  or  chemicals 
that  I  have  yet  tried,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  tarnish  them.  But  in 
modern  photographic  lens  combinations 
densest  baryta  crown  glasses  with  a  refrac- 
tive index  as  high  as  1.61  are  generally  the 
most  used,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  increase  their  light-trans- 
mitting powers,  whereby  about  11  per  cent, 
of  light  may  be  gained  in  the  case  of  four 
surfaces.  There  is  also  a  dense  baryta  flint 
now  on  the  market  with  a  refractive  index 
of  1.657  ior  the  D-ray,  which  will  take  the 
requisite  tarnish  in  the  above  solution  as 
well  as  the  glasses  before  named — Harold 
Dennis    Taylor/  York. 
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2134.  (Mrs.)  J.  McCbum— "Resling"  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as,  instead  of 
resting,  the  figiirc  is  intent  on  being  pho- 
tographed, staring  into  the  camera,  tnstirad 
of  relaxing  every  nuiscle,  and  in  a  position 
of  which  he  wonid  soon  tire.  Then,  the 
exposure  has  been  100  short  and  the  de- 
velopment carried  loo  far,  producing  a  s!iy 
of  while  paper  and  a  face  in  deep  shade. 
withont  appearance  of  anything  to  cause 
a  shadow.  Snhject.  arrangement,  and  plac- 
ing are  ail  good,  very  good ;  so  that  nothing 
but  a  sufficient  exposure  and  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  pose  of  the  figure  were  needed 
to  make  it  a  really  good  little  picture.  See 
"Answers." 

2135.  En.  II.  We.'^ton— "R.ishcs  in  Win- 
ter." We  cani:ot  say  anything  in  favor  of 
this.  A  perfectly  white  sky  and  an  equally 
while  mass  of  what  may  be  snow  below, 
with  masses  of  gray  lines  on  either  side, 
forms  a  po<ir  snbjccl.  poorly  photographed, 
the  fault  being  much  under-exposure  and 
overdevelopment. 

2136.  H.  H.  Uixi.— "Through  the  Wood" 
is  a  good  subject  from  probably  the  best 
point  of  view,  bixl  sadly  lacking  in  contrast, 
or  too  uniform  in  tone.  The  spots  of  sky 
seen  through  the  trees,  being  simply  white 
paper,  should  show  you  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrontt,  either  in  exposure  or  devel- 
opment, and  probably  in  both.  Try  again, 
with  the  former  longer  and  the  latter 
shorter,  ami  the  result  will  be  better. 

2137.  W.  M.  Weston— "A  Glimpse  of 
the  Mississippi."  .\ltbough  the  initials  in 
this  differ  from  those  in  2135,  the'  pair 
show  a  sirong  family  likeness,  this  being 
quite  as  poor  as  the  other.  Sky  and  waler 
simply  white  paper,  and  everything  else 
almost  uniform  gray.  It  is,  from  ibis 
point  of  view,  a  poor  snbjecl.  poorly  pho- 
tographed. Wherever  you  find  sky  and 
water  simply  while  paper  you  may  be  sure 
that  everything  else  is  wrong. 

213&  1\  W.  Holmes— "Into  the  West." 
a  schooner  in  tow  of  a  tug.  with  both 
water  and   sky   really  good,   is  a  fine   little 


picture  that  would  bear  enlargement  to 
three  or  four  dianielers.  But.  good  as  it 
is,  the  I'egalivc  would  give  a  Iwlter  print 
or,  rather,  one  with  a  belter  tone  or  color. 
.^Ilhough  we  cannot  say  whether  ihc  green- 
ish-black of  this  is  due  to  the  paper  or  the 
use  of  too  much  bromide  in  the  developer. 
We  may  add  that  the  trimming  has  been 
very  well  dotte.  especially  in  giving  greater 
space  before  than  f>ehind  the  vessel ;  room 
lo  go.  as  it  were.  Instead,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  making  it  something  like  equal. 

2139.  11.  F..  SroirT — The  nameless  print 
might  be  called  "A  Bend  in  the  River,"  with 
tree -cove  red  banks,  but.  from  a  photo- 
graphic point  of  view,  it  cannot  1)c  called  a 
success.  The  exposure  has  just  l>een  suffi- 
cient for  sky  and  water  and  development 
stopped  at  the  right  time,  far  them,  leav- 
ing banks  and  trees,  in  the  negative,  clear 
glass,  and  i::  the  print  merely  darkened 
paper.     When  you  war.l  to  make  a  photo- 
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sionals.  If  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  the  chil- 
dren have  arranged  thtinselves,  or  been 
arranged,  a  little  too  pronouncedly  in  the 
"circular  method"  of  composition,  but,  in 
spite  of  that,  it  is  an  admirable  picture. 

A.     Ghaham  —'Midsummer 


Mis' 


graph  worth  looking  at,  yon  miisl  both 
expose  and  devdop  very  differently  than 
have  been  done   for  this. 

2140.  C.  F.  Fisher— "November  On  the 
Connecticut"  is  one  of  those  photographs 
which  include  a  considerable  extent  of 
country  and  which  are  rarely  a  success,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  It  in- 
cludes a  foreground  of  houses  and  trees,  a 
middle  plane  of  a  sweep  of  the  river,  more 
like  real  water  than  most  of  such  attempts ; 
a  distant  rising  ground,  with  foliage,  and 
a  fine,  cloudy  sky,  the  only  fault  being  a 
little  too  deep  printing.  Altogether,  it  is 
as  fine  a  picture  as  has  come  to  us  for  a 
long   time. 

2141.  .'\NN-A  Reckstri>m— "The  Builders." 
two  girls  amusing  themselves  building  with 
toy  brick.';,  is  as  fire  an  example  of  genre 
as  we  have  seen  for  months.  Here  is  no 
staring  at  the  camera,  no  posinK;  at  least, 
none  visible,  and  no  dressing  on  purpose ; 
and,  although  the  scene  is  in  the  open,  on 
the  veranda.  expri';ure  and  development 
have  been  such  as  to  render  exquisite  light 
and  shade  on  the  white  dresses — a  result 
attained   by    few   of  even   the   best   profes- 


is  factor 


easily  have  been,  especially  with  the  title 
in  view.  A  line  of  rails  close  io  a  steep 
bluff  on  the  left  is  all  right,  and  ihe  two 
figures  are  placed  in  probably  the  best 
position,  if  they  must  be  in  the  picture, 
although  their  use  is  not  evident.  But  they 
are  looking,  not  at  a  swampy  spot  of  water 
with  misl-obscurcd  trees  beyond,  but  at 
what  is  more  like  snow,  a  result  of  devel- 
opment prolonged  beyond  the  proper  time, 
a  result  prolrably  of  too  short  exposure. 
Had  the  water  b;en  properly,  that  is,  truly, 
rendered,  we  should  have  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  ihc  picture. 

2143.  D.  M.MriKisAij) — "Caught  in  the 
.^ct,"  a  child  pretending  to  milk  a  calf,  is 
an  amusing  idea  very  poorly  reproduced,  so 
poorly  that  if  you  could  have  seen  2141 
yon  would  not  have  sent  it,  at  least,  ttlt 
you  had  tried  to  do  better.  The  idea  and 
arrangement  arc  good,  although  you  might 
have  trimmed  the  print  so  as  to  give  verti- 
cal lines ;  but  the  photography  is  a  failure 
through  fatal  nnder-expostire  and  overde- 
velopment. Instead  of  Ihe  light  and 
shade  on  the  white  pinafore  of  the  child,  it 
is  represented  by  unaltered  paper,  as  is  the 
sky  and  the  white  hair  on  the  leg  of  the 
calf.  An  exposure  of  twice  or  thrice  as 
long,  and  developed  for  probably  half  the 
time,  would  have  given  something  to  be 
proud  of. 


WITH  THE  CAMERA  CLUBS 


Camera  Ci.vb  of  New  York.— The  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  of  the  dub  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  May  8  at  the  clitb  rooms, 
5  West  Thirly-lirst  street.  In  the  absence 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  Mr.  F. 
C  Beach  acted  as  chairman,  and  introduced 
Mr,  Fred  E,  Ives,  who  e\hibiicd  and  ex- 
plained his  new  apparatus  for  viewing  dif- 
fraction color  photographs.  The  process 
was  invented  by  Prof,  R,  N.  Wr)ods.  now 
of   the    Johrs    I  lopkins    University,    Balti- 


more, Md.,  and  is  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  June  (1839)  number,  page  236.  of 
the  .\mehican  Amateub  Photockapher. 
Until  recently  no  satisfactory  instrument 
was  invented  for  viewing  the  diffraction 
color  photographs.  The  instrument  had  to 
he  pointed  at  a  gas  or  some  similar  light, 
and  it  was  difiiciilt  to  get  it  in  the  correct 
position. 

Mr.  Ives  and  his  son.  Mr.  Herbert  Ives, 
R,  Sc,.    however,    have    invented    improve- 
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mcnts,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations, perfecting  an  apparatus  that  is 
simple  in  construction,  and,  as  he  puts  it, 
lool-proof.  It  is  called  a  multiple- si  it  dif- 
fraction chromoscope. 

The  diffraction  color  photograph  is  pre- 
ferably made  on  a  small  plate  of  glass 
about  the  size  of  a  lantern  slide  for  conveni- 
ence of  handling  and  viewing,  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  made 
larger.  The  diffraction  .photograph  is  a 
mosaic  composite  image  in  regularly  spaced 
microscopic  indented  lines  of  three  photo- 
graphic color  records,  representing  the 
primary  colors,  red,  green,  and  blue.  The 
red  element  of  the  composite  color  record 
is  made  up  of  2,406  lines  to  the  inch,  the 
green  of  3.000  lines,  and  the  blue  of  3,606 
lines.  The  method  of  manufacture  is  to 
print   on   a  bichromatized   film   respectively 


bent  and  dispersed  by  the  microscopic  dif- 
fraction lines  takes  its  place,  and  owing  to 
their  disposition  and  distribution  the  colors 
seen  correspond  exactly  to  the  colors  of  the 
object  photographed.  Mr.  Ives'  diffraction 
chromoscope  has  four  primary  slits  instead 
of  one,  utilizing  first  and  second  order 
spectra  on  both  sides  of  the  axis,  and  there- 
by securing  sufficient  illumination  to  permit 
of  use  in  diffused  daylight,  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible. 

In  the  diagram  A  represents  the  fo'jr 
slits,  with  a  central  plate,  B.  Directly  under 
B  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  light  up- 
ward through  the  plano-convex  lenses,  C, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  also  through 
the  photograph,  D,  and  openings,  F,  through 
the  eye  lenses.  G,  cemented  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  glass  shts,  H. 

The  book  shown  just  above  the  plate  B 


one  after  the  other  and  over  each  from  neg- 
atives originally  taken  in  the  camera, 
through  screens  of  red,  green,  and  blue  with 
gratings  of  lines  as  above  mentioned;  then 
developing  the  composite  print  in  the  usual 
way  by  hot  water.  From  this  plate  duplicate 
impressions  can  be  made  by  a  special  meth- 
od similar  to  the  Woodbury  process.  This 
duplicate,  exactly  a  counterpart  of  the 
original,  is  bound  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  and  becomes  the  medium  for  pro- 
ducing the  colors  when  viewed  in  the  instru- 
ment. If  the  glass  plate  is  held  up  to  the 
light  behind  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  clear.  When  put  in 
the  instrument  the  light  is  dispersed  evenly 
as  it  passes  through  the  plate,  and  the  colors 
are  reproduced  exactly  as  in  nattiVe. 

The  diffraction  chromoscope  is  essentially 
a  dark  box  with  a  slit  at  each  end  and 
lenses  in  the  middle  to  pick  up  light  from 
one  slit  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  eye  at 
the  other  slit.  If  both  slits  are  placed  in 
the  axis  of  the  box,  and  the  photograph  in- 
serted, it  shows  no  color  whatever;  but  if 
either  slit  is  displaced  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  itself,  the  direct  hght  is  no  longer  brought 
to  the  eye,  but  at  the  correct  position  light 


is  to  hold  an  incandescent  light  for  artificial 
illumination. 

The  illustration  shows  the  slits  at  the  eye 
apertures    through    which    the    image    is 
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viewed,  and  the  slot  opening  on  the  side  of 
the  box  for  inserting  the  picture,  the  latch 
for  locking  the  supporting  brace,  the  plate 
and  slits  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hook  for 
locking  the  hinged  mirror.  By  releasing 
the  hook  the  mirror  can  be  folded  back  on 
the  box  to  be  cleaned. 

By  using  four  primary  slits  in  the  bottom, 
a  greater  quantity  of  light  is  admitted,  giv- 
ing correspondingly  a  more  brilliant  il- 
lumination of  the  image  than  would  be  the 
case  if  but  one  slit  was  used. 

He  considered  it  the  simplest  natural 
color-reproducing  apparatus  yet  devised, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  He  has 
devised  special  cameras  for  producmg  the 
original  negatives. 

He  stated  that  there  was  an  amusing 
feature  about  the  instrument  that  would 
mystify  users  not  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple. They  are  shown  a  piece  of  glass 
transparent,  yet  when  inserted  in  the  box 
and  looked  at  is  full  of  color.  This  in 
itself  is  a  novelty,  for  he  said  the  Kromscop 
users  told  him:  "You  use  colored  glasses, 
do  you  not,  in  that  instrument  to  get  the 
colors?"  This,  he  stated,  had  no  color  and 
no  color  glass  or  media  were  employed. 

Mr.  Ives  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic 
vote  of  thanks  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tingley,  the  new  secretary, 
attended,  and  made  a  brief  report  of  club 
affairs. 


The  Toronto  Camera  Club  Exhibition. 

BY    REX     STOVEL. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Toronto  Camera  Club  as  a  whole  was  ex- 
tremely poor.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
prints  on  the  walls  being  positively  sinful.  A 
baby  in  arms  can  touch  the  button,  the 
nurse  sends  the  plates  to  the  photographer's 
to  be  developed,  and  any  old  collection  of 
rags,  bones  and  bottles  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  way  will  be  portrayed  when  the  stable 
boy  has  time  to  make  a  print.  To  say  that  the 
exhibition  is  representative  of  the  art  to-day, 
considering  the  size  of  Toronto,  etc.,  etc., 
is  rubbish.  In  these  days  of  excellent  and 
prolific  reproduction  we  are  immediately  in 
touch  with  the  best  work  of  all  countries, 
so  that  we  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  what 
is  being  done  with  the  same  materials  un- 
der no  more  favorable  circumstances  than 


we  have  at  hand,  and  to  invite  the  public  to 
walk  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  look  at 
this  exhibition  is  criminal.  There  are  some 
that  I  would  gladly  climb  twice  as  high  to 
see,  but  how  much  more  one  would  enjoy 
them  with  nice  clean  wallspace  about  in- 
stead of  their  being  crowded  by  prints 
which  might  possibly  be  interesting  to 
geologists,  botanists  or  other  scientists  as 
good,  clear  representations  of  the  specimens 
which  they  study — ^but  to  those  in  search  of 
examples  of  camera  art — ^never.  Come,  let's 
ask  ourselves  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and 
why  are  we  trying  to  do  it?  Buy  a  copy  of 
Emerson's  "Essay  on  Self-Reliance"  and  a 
pinhole  camera  and  see  what  the  next  ex- 
hibition will  bring  forth;  and,  for  heaven's 
sake,  have  a  committee  of  selection  and  a 
bonfire  next  year,  or  else  put  in  an  elevator 
and  a  supply  of  restoratives.  Good  com- 
position is  absolutely  essential  to  any  means 
of  artistic  expression,  music,  literature, 
sculpture,  painting,  photography,  and  it 
means  an  harmonious,  intelligently  appro- 
priate arrangement  of  the  parts,  principal 
and  subordinate  or  co-ordinate — ^whatever 
the  subject  may  demand.  The  parts  in  a 
photographic  picture  are  undoubtedly  masses 
of  light  and  dark  and  line,  with  due  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  depicted,  or  them- 
selves as  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  picture, 
but  "art  for  art's  sake"  is  a  terribly  chewed- 
up  drag.  It  has  exhausted  many  a  good 
pack,  so  don't  let's  worry  about  it.  To  my 
mind,  the  great  goal  is  to  express  by  any 
means  the  spirit,  soul,  essence  of  one's  sub- 
ject, or  a  phase  or  a  mood  of  the  same,  not 
merely  the  material  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Of  course,  in  judging  a  finished 
work  of  art,  technique  must  be  considered, 
but  in  photography,  as  in  all  other  means  of 
expression,  one  man's  meat  is,  etc.,  etc.;  so 
let's  get  a  desirable  result  and  hang  how  we 
get  it  as  long  as  it's  good  of  its  kind. 

To  take  a  few  examples  of  the  best,  "A 
Moonlight  Landscape,"  by  H.  Mortimer- 
Lamb,  is  fine  massing  of  tones  and  simple 
line  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  which  it  beau- 
tifully expresses.  One  can  read  into  the 
charmingly  suggested  facts  what  one  will; 
we  get  from  a  picture  only  a  development 
of  what  we  take  to  it.  One  could  look  at 
this  picture  innumerable  times,  always  with 
a  fresh  pleasure ;  also  No.  94,  "A  Landscape 
at  Evening,"  by  R.  S.  Kaufman,  a  little  gem 
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and  the  very  essence  of  afterglow.  No.  46, 
"The  Sisters,"  by  Sidney  Carter,  is  excellent 
of  its  kind,  exquisite  tones,  beautiful  model- 
ing, somewhat  unusual  and  daring  in  com- 
position,  but  broadly  and  convincingly  con- 
ceived and  carried  out.  A.  S.  Goss's  "Child 
and  Nurse"  is  one  of  the  few  examples  in 
the  room  of  a  scheme  successfully  carried 
out  in  a  high  key  and  short  range  of  tones, 
the  treatment  being  in  thorough  keeping 
with  the  subject — delicate  and  simple — a 
little  child,  J.  P.  Hodgins'  "Cypresses"  is 
a  good  example  of  big  and  symmetrical 
composition.  Nos.  130  and  38,  "Blind  Man's 
Buff,"  by  Carl  Rau,  and  "The  Workers," 
by  W.  D.  Brodhun,  are  examples  of  ar- 
rested action  which  most  successfully  ex- 
pres  the  spirit  of  their  environment.  In 
No.  17,  "On  the  Muskegun,"  by  Clarence 
G.  Brooks,  the  quiet,  rest,  mystery,  the  very 
soul  of  a  quiet  lake  at  evening,  as  a  picture 
to  my  mind  has  been  spoiled  by  strong  light 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  No.  7  "In 
the  Shadow  of  the  Pines,"  by  J.  H.  Ames, 
is  very  satisfactory  pictorially;  but,  alas! 
the  woolly  quality  of  the  sheep  has  become 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  composi- 
tion. • 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  combin- 
ing negatives.  One  set  of  prints  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  same  sky 
has  been  unsuccessfully  incorporated  into 
all  four,  which  are  absolutely  different  sub- 
jects taken  under  greatly  varying  circum- 
stances. In  conclusion,  I  might  say  that 
there  are,  alas!  but  too  many  that  are  so 
unutterably  bad  in  every  respect  that  it 
would  be  only  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
upon  them  except  to  say  that  they  lower  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole  most  lamentably. 


Brooklyn  Camera  Club 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  best 
enjoyed  meetings  of  the  Brooklyn  Camera 
Club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
24,  at  the  photographic  studio  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Lifshey,  88  Manhattan  avenue. 

Upon  the  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately considering  important  business,  a 
committee  of  the  members  had  prevailed 
upon  President  Wm.  T.  Knox  to  call  a 
special  meeting,  the  real  object,  however, 
being  to  honor  the  President  and  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Zerbe.  the  Vice-President,  through  the 


presentation  of  a  sterling  silver  lovmg  cup 
to  each. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Merri- 
gan,  showing  a  cash  balance  of  $167.50,  was 
well  received.  It  was  voted  to  hold  a  pho- 
tographic outing  in  May  or  June,  the  se- 
lection of  date  and  the  details  of  the  trip 
being  left  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  solution. 

For  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  refu- 
gees the  sum  of  ten  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated and  the  Treasurer  authorized  to  for- 
ward this  amount  to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  upper  studio,  meanwhile,  had  been 
transformed  into  a  Japanese  garden,  in  the 
center  of  which  the  banquet  table  had  been 
tastefully  arranged. 

In  a  neat  speech,  Mr.  Lifshey,  on  behalf 
of  the  club,  presented  to  Mr.  Knox  a  mas- 
sive loving  cup  in  sterling  silver,  following 
this  later  with  a  similar  courtesy  to  Mr. 
Zerbe.  Both  recipients  responded  in  a 
happy  vein,  although  the  thoroughness  of 
the  surprise  considerably  ruffled  the  usual 
calm  serenity  of  these  suave  and  many 
times  honored  officials. 

Edwin  O.  Torbohm,  Secretary />ro /ew. 


Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pitts- 
burg, Photographic  Section. — At  the  an- 
nual election  of  the  Photographic  Section, 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburg, 
May  8,  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 
President,  O.  C.  Reiter;  Vice-President, 
R.  D.  Bruce;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Conner; 
Treasurer  and  Director  of  Lantern  Slides, 
W.  McK.  Ewart;  Judges,  Samuel  A.  Mar- 
tin, Rev.  D.  R.  Breed,  H.  F.  Walbridge; 
Programme  Committee,  Dr.  Roger  Will- 
iams. Wm.  McG.  White.  C.  W.  Davis. 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Camera  Club. — Ac- 
cording to  the  notices  in  the  local  press,  this 
active  club  has  just  held  the  most  encourag- 
ing annual  members'  exhibition  in  its  his- 
tory. The  judges  had  a  hard  task  in  select- 
ing the  prize  winners  out  of  the  135  pictures, 
as  the  work  shown  was  all  of  uniform  high 
grade.  The  Redfield  prize  for  the  best  indi- 
vidual picture  was  won  by  E.  D.  Field,  his 
picture  showing  the  action  of  waves  on  a 
rocky  shore  in  the  subdued  light  of  an  in- 
coming fog. 
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Etchogsaph  Plates,  prepared  by  W.  Jay 
Little.  363  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  preparation  offers  more  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  improving  negatives  than  any- 
thing we  have  seen  in  a  long  while.  It  con- 
sists of  sheets  of  thin  celluloid  coated  with 
a  transparent  and  n on- actinic  soft  etching 
gronnd,  which  may  easily  be  etched  away 
with  a  needle.  Its  first  and  most  obvious 
use  is  the  rendition  of  a  photograph  into 
line.  The  plate  is  laid  on  a  print  or  nega- 
tive, and  all  outlines  and  shadows  are 
traced,  usirg  a  lirm  stroke  and  a  sicetchy 
manner.  When  this  is  finished  we  have  a 
transparent  drawing  on  a  red  ground.  This 
may  be  added  to  as  desired,  and  is  then 
printed  on  any  photographic  paper,  giving 
the  effect  of  an  etching. 

Another  Tariety  of  the  tissue  has  a  stip- 
pled   effect.     By    simply   printing    a    hard 


photographing  a  subject  against  a  black 
background  and  then  etching  a  line  back- 
ground on  variety  Nos.  2  or  3  or  wiping 
out  a  landscape  on  No.  3  (a  very  easy  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  should  be  only  a  suggestion), 
an  infinite  variety  of  effects  can  be  obtained 
without  working  on  or  altering  the  original 
negative.  This  is  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised,  as  several  different  backgrounds 
can  be  made  and  used  if  variety  is  desired, 
or  if  the  first  one  is  not  wholly  successful. 

Another  use  which  the  writer  has  discov- 
ered is  for  local  reduction  or  intensification 
of  negatives.  The  plate  is  laid  over  the 
negative  and  scraped  over  the  dense  parts, 
as,  for  instance,  the  clouds  of  an  overdevel- 
oped landscape.  Very  thin  parts  can  be 
protected  by  an  extra  coat  of  spotting  me- 
dium if  necessary.  The  change  which  this 
process  will  produce  in  a  strong  negative 
is  marvelous. 

A  trial  outfit  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  will  produce  remarkable  satisfac- 
tion for  the  money  expended. 


tiegativc  through  this  on  any  paper,  the 
print  has  all  the  delicate  quality  of  a  gum 
print.  When  etched  the  effect  is  exactly 
that  of  a  mezzotint  engraving.  Pure  whiles 
if  needed  must  be  added  to  the  plate  by 
means  of  a  spotting  color,  which  is  fur- 
ni,=hcd. 

Variety  No.  3  is  very  thin,  and  is  intend- 
ed especially  for  portrait  backgrounds.     By 


The  Lyon  Camera  Specialty  Co..  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  perfected  the  envelope 
system  of  handling  glass  plates,  thus  doing 
away  with  all  but  one  plate  holder  at  a 
great  saving  in  bulk,  weight  and  expense. 
Their  "Envelo"  plate  holder  works  to  per^ 
fection  and  the  envelopes  in  which  each 
separate  plate  is  contained  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  filing  cases  for  negatives,  exposure 
record,  or  they  can  be  refilled  and  used 
over  again.  Apart  from  the  saving  in  bulk 
and  weight  there  is  great  advantage  in  hav- 
ing  each  plate  in  its  separate  case,  especially 
when  one  desires  to  carry  a  variety  ot 
brands;  also  the  risk  of  double  exposure  is 
eliminated.  Dealers  and  all  photographers 
who  u5e  plate  cameras  should  send  to  the 
Lyon  Company  for  details  o(  this  most  use- 
ful and  desirable  labor-saving  device. 


The  novelty  of  the  month 
the  4-A  Kodak,  a  most  desirable  adjunct 
to  the  kodak  family.  The  s!!;e  of  picture 
is  just  right  for  cabinets  and  as  the  4-A 
Kodak  is  fitted  with  a  good  lens  of  usefuf 
focal  length,  we  predict  that  it  will  be  tht 
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means  of  making  home  portraiture  become 
more  and  more  popular.  See  advertise- 
ment for  full  description  and  price. 


With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  circular 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
tells,  as  usual,  of  visits  of  former  students 
and  about  a  dozen  that  have  completed  their 
course,  and  each  easily  found  satisfactory 
situations,  either  as  photographers  or  en- 
gravers. It  tells  also,  equally  as  usual,  of 
the  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
amongst  the  students,  such  generally  find- 
ing suitable  openings  for  the  establishment 
of  studios  of  their  own. 

The  students'  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  base- 
ball team  are  also  prospering,  having  just 
erected  shower  baths  in  preparation  for  the 
warm  weather  and  succeeded  in  raising 
funds  by  "a  basket  social"  and  dance,  and 
are  preparing  to  raise  more  by  a  series  of 
"big  events"  in  the  coming  month. 

Taking  all  in  all,  we  might  stereotype  the 
concluding  sentence  of  these  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  the  college  con- 
tinues greater  and  greater  progress  month 
by  month. 


Now  is  the  time  for  beautiful  blue  skies 
and  white  fleecy  cloudls  that  add  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  What  can 
be  nicer  than  a  series  of  prints  from  such 
negatives  printed  on  the  new  blue  print 
post  card — the  Eastman  Ferro-Prussiate 
Post  Card.  The  coating  is  not  the  ordi- 
nery  blue  prhit,  but  an  extraordinary  deep 
rich  blue,  affording  every  tone  and  grada- 
tion of  the  original  negative.  The  blue 
print  card  is  the  ideal  process  for  the  tour- 
ist not  wishing  to  bother  with  solutions; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  print  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  moments,  wash  in  cold  water 
and  'tis  done. 


From  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  we  have 
received  a  novel  show  card  which  they  are 
now  distributing  among  the  trade.  On  the 
cards  are  sectional  views  of  the  component 
parts  of  all  the  most  important  makes  of 
lenses,  and,  seen  side  by  side,  they  make 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  claims  of  the 
various  manufacturers.    It  is  a  novel,  if  mot 


daring,  form  of  advertising  and  speaks  well 
for  the  faith  of  the  makers  of  the  Cooke 
lens  in  their  simple  system  of  three  un- 
cemented  glasses. 


Obrig  Camera  Company  Moves. — For 
eighteen  years  the  firm  of  Obrig  Camera 
Company  (photographic  supplies)  has  been 
located  at  165  Broadway,  but  the  forward 
march  of  improvement  has  at  last  compelled 
a  withdrawal  from  their  well-known  loca- 
tion. The  tallest  building  in  the  world  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  spot  where  they  have  so 
long  done  business,  and  henceforth  Obrig*s 
will  be  found  at  147  Fulton  street,  where 
they  have  taken  a  lease  of  a  splendid  store, 
with  two  basements.  The  new  store  is  only 
a  few  yards  from  Broadway,  and  yet  they 
are  in  a  position  to  get  much  of  the  Nassau 
street  trade.  It  will  seem  a  little  strange, 
at  first,  but  their  old  customers  will  doubt- 
less soon  get  accustomed  to  the  new  loca- 
tion, and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Obrig 
Camera  Company  will  find  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake  in  moving  off  Broadway. 


Photographic  Trips. 

'    The  Connecticut  Valley. 

A  delightful  week-end  trip  that  brings  the 
photographer  into  the  midst  of  historic 
scenes  and  the  most  picturesque  localities 
of  New  England  is  that  afforded  by  the 
Hartford  Steamboat  Line,  Pier  19,  E  R., 
New  York.  The  fast  and  well-appointed 
boats  of  this  line  leave  New  York  and 
Hartford  each  evening;  and  on  Saturdays, 
by  engaging  staterooms  for  two  days,  pas- 
sengers may  dispense  with  hotel  accommo- 
dations and  have  two  full  days  in  which  to 
photograph  the  attractions  at  either  end  of 
the  journey. 

The  New  Line. 

The  Enterprise  Transportation  Co.,  Pier 
29,  E.  R.,  are  now  running  daily  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Fall  River,  con- 
necting with  train  and  trolley  for  Boston 
and  all  Eastern  points.  Mr.  Baker,  the 
general  passenger  agent,  will  give  all  in- 
formation. This  also  makes  a  delightful 
week-end  trip  among  the  historic  towns 
and  summer  resorts  of  New  England. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


Cluui£^e  of  Firm  Name  and  Address. 

Dear  Snt — The  following  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you : 

The  Prosch  Photo  Shutter  and  Optical 
Co.  has  recently  been  incorporated  and  has 
purchased  all  the  shutter  patents  and  good- 
will from  the  Prosch  Mfg.  Co.,  with  offices 
at  1 133  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and 
factory  at  466  Seventeenth  street,  Brooklyn, 
M.  Y. 

Mr.  Tatnall,  formerly  of  the  Prosch  Mfg. 
Co.,  is  President,  and  Mr.  Maximilian  Klai- 
ber,  who  hm  been  connected  with  the  shut- 
ter department  of  the  Prosch  Mfg.  Co. 
since  1886  is  Treasurer  and  General  Man- 
ager. 

The  Prosch  Mfg.  Co.  still  continues  in 
the  flash  lamp  and  powder  business  as 
heretofore.  Yours  truly, 

Prosch  Photo  Shutter  and  Optical  Co., 

J.  L.  Tatnall,  President. 


I     ' 

The  Price-Cutting  Professional. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  heard  and  read  so 
much  about  improving  the  condition  of  the 
professional  photographer  that  I  would  like 
to  have  a  say  about  them.  Editor  Todd, 
in  his  Photo  Beacon,  has  been  howling  for 
some  time  about  legislation  to  compel  any- 
one who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  business 
•of  photography  for  the  money  they  can 
TTiake  to  pay  a  fee  for  license,  and  perhaps 
lie  would  like  to  forbid  the  amateur  from 
making  pictures  for  pay?  In  1899,  and 
for  a  couple  of  years  after  the  Photo 
Beacon  catered  to  the  amateur,  but  of  late 
it  is  more  of  a  professional  magazine  than 
anything   else;   but   enough   of   that. 

Here  is  some  of  my  experiences  with 
the  professional  photographer:  Two  years 
ago  I  was  in  a  town  in  New  Jersey  putting 
up  a  plant  for  a  brick-maker.  Naturally, 
I  took  a  few  pictures  of  the  plant  for  my 
own  pleasure.  The  owner  wanted  one  of 
each,  as  did  several  others  employed  on 
the  work.  I  told  them  I  was  not  giving 
away  any  pictures,  and  if  they  wanted 
them  it  would  cost  them  fifty  cents  each. 
This  they  willingly  gave  for  a  5  x  7  print 
mounted.  Now  the  "poor"  professional 
came  from  his  studio  four  miles  away,  got 


permission  to  make  a  couple  of  negatives 
of  the  work,  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  day,  came  back  and  offered  the 
same  size  print,  a  5x7  mounted,  for 
twenty-five  cents  each — ^but  the  demand  was 
light.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  last  month  a 
professional  photographer  was  making 
8  X 10  prints  of  groups  for  twenty-five 
cents  each,  working  a  sort  of  a  flim-flam 
game  in  connection  with  a  sightseeing  au- 
tomobile concern.  The  picture  business  was 
rung  on  the  people  without  warning  before 
the  trip  was  started,  and  the  pictures  were 
at  the  end  of  the  trip  when  the  auto  re- 
turned from  the  tour  of  the  city.  If,  as 
Editor  Todd  figures,  that  cabinets  cost 
about  $3.50  per  dozen  to  make  at  the  lowest 
cost,  how  can  anyone  afford  to  make  and 
sell  a  5x7  or  an  8  x  10  for  twenty-five 
cents  each,  or  cabinets  for  $2  per  dozen,  or 
less,  as  I  have  seen  placarded  in  numerous 
show  or  display  cases  of  the  professional ; 
and  how  can  they  make  three  carte  de  visite. 
2%x3%,  for  fifty  cents?  It  is  not  the 
amateur  that  cuts  prices  as  a  rule.  I  have 
made  a  good  many  pictures  since  I  took 
up  photography,  and  sold  quite  a  number, 
but  never  put  a  low  price  on  any  yet,  even 
on  a  4x5  plate  trimmed  down  to  a  3x4. 
and  sometimes  smaller.  I  always  got 
twenty-five  cents  each,  nothing  less.  It  is 
like  any  other  business:  cut  prices  and  you 
must  always  run  on  low  prices;  conse- 
quently, if  the  "poor"  photographer  wants 
to  do  better  and  improve  his  condition,  let 
him  stop  cutting  prices. 

The  cases  mentioned  above  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  of  which  I  know  personally, 
and  they  cry  that  the  amateur  hurts  their 
business  by  cutting  prices.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  amateur,  would  there  have 
been  as  many  improvements  in  cameras 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  as  now?  I  think 
not.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Truly  yours,      An  Amateur. 


Echoes  of  the  Earthquake. 

May  21,  1906. 
Dear  Sirs — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the 
5th  inst.,  which  is  just  to  hand,  would  say 
that   owing  to   the   recent   catastrophe   we 
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have  been  left  in  somewhat  serious  circum- 
stances We  did  not  suffer  from  the  great 
fire,  as  we  are  outside  of  the  city  some 
miles,  yet  the  earthquake  did  considerable 
damage  in  Palo  Alto  and  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

We  have  had  to  close  the  college  for  the 
summer,  and  are  now  trying  to  get  every- 
thing ready  so  as  to  open  for  the  fall  term 
on  the  28th  of  August.  Enrollment  appli- 
cations are  coming  in  nicely,  and  everything 
gives  promise  of  a  good  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 
California  School  of  Photography,  Inc. 

A.  S.  Dudley,  President. 


Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  in 
reference  to  a  contribution  to  the  California 
Fund,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  immedi- 
ately wired  to  all  dealers  and  photographers 
on  our  lists,  offering  our  assistance,  and 
v/e  have  sent  out  our  product  to  be  used 
free  of  all  charges  as  long  as  it  may  be 
required.  We  have  furthermore  canceled 
all  charges  against  customers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  have  sold  several  series  of  pic- 
turps  for  customers  to  foreign  magazines. 
We  have  done  our  duty  promptly  and 
should  be  exempt  from  further  contribution, 
yet  any  reasonable  demand  from  customers 
or  users  of  our  product  will  receive  im- 
mediate attention.      Yours  truly, 

The  Scientific  Lens  Co. 


Rochester,  May  15,  1906. 

Dear  Sir — The  Western  Section,  P.  P. 
S.  N.  Y.,  forwarded,  May  9.  $500  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  California  for  the  relief  of 
the  photographers  who  suffered  through 
the  recent  disaster.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
was  raised  by  a  concert  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Society  of  Roches- 
ter at  the  Cook  Opera  House. 

If  you  will  acknowledge  this  through  your 

'columns,  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 

your  readers  and   at  the   same   time  keep 

alive  the  spirit  that  should  exist  throughout 

the  photographic  field.       Very  truly, 

Dudley  Hoyt. 


Committee,  which  was  inaugurated  in  New 
York,  April  20,  and  the  National  Relief 
Association  for  California  Photographers, 
which  was  started  in  Boston,  April  27,  it 
was  resolved  and  decided  that  the  two  com- 
mittees should  act  jointly  under  the  title  of 
the  National  Relief  Fund  for  California 
Photographers,  and  that  no  photographer 
in  this  country  who  has  the  interest  of  his 
suffering  California  brothers  at  heart  need 
hesitate  to  give  what  he  can  to  either  source 
of  appeal,  or  to  both,  for  the  final  distribu- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  joint  committee, 
to  the  end  that  every  dollar  will  go  hon- 
estly and  with  strict  business  care  and 
watchfulness  where  it  is  most  deserved  and 
needed.  As  this  union  of  committees  is 
of  a  national  character,  all  other  commit- 
tees of  the  country  are  invited  to  send  their 
contributions  to  either  treasurer,  Joseph 
Byron,  Treasurer,  53  West  Thirty-second 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  Frank  R.  Bar- 
rows, Treasurer,  1863  Dorchester  avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 

PiRiE  MacDonald. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 


Dear  Sir — 

At  a  meeting  in  Boston,  May  6,  1906,  of 
the  California  Photographers'  Relief  Fund 


Dear  Sir — We  beg  to  announce  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  columns  that 
the  firm  of  Telgmann  &  Torka,  of  San 
Francisco,  our  General  Agents  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  have  resumed  business  at  1107 
Turk  street,  same  city.  They  will  carry  in 
stock,  as  heretofore,  a  complete  line  of  our 
goods. 

Their  new  construction  and  repair  de- 
partment will  be  fully  up-to-date  and  pro- 
vided with  greatly  increased  facilities.  Their 
factory  is  being  built  on  a  very  much  larger 
scale,  and  is  being  fitted  at  a  considerable 
expense  with  improved  machinery  of  the 
very  latest  and  most  approved  design. 

We  will  gladly  extend,  through  Messrs. 
Telgmann  &  Torka,  all  possible  facilities  to 
photographers  who  have  lost  heir  belong- 
ings in  the  recent  catastrophe  and  help 
them  to  reopen  business  either  through  the 
loan  of  lenses  and  apparatus  or  by  extension 
of  credit  whenever  necessary,  or  any  other 
means  at  our  disposal. 

Thanking  you    for   the   insertion   of   the 
present  lines,  we  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  GoERZ  Optical  Works. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Lens  for  Landscape  Work. 

(Mrs.)  J.  McCrum — ^For  landscape  work 
the  only  important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its 
focal  length  which  should  not  be  less  than 
the  diagonal  of  the  plate  or  film  employed, 
and  half  as  long  again  would  be  better, 
Judging  from  the  print  sent,  your  lens 
should  answer  fairly  well,  although  its  focal 
length  is  a  little  too  short. 

We  Try  to  Please  All. 

Percy  S.  Benedict — The  best  reply  we 
can  make  to  your  complaint  is  to  ask  you 
to,  without  prejudice,  look  over  our  back 
numbers  for  the  last  and  previous  year,  as 
we  know  you  will  find  that  we  have  given 
as  much  attention  to  the  "Record"  phase 
of  photography  as  to  the  artistic,  and  have, 
again  and  again,  declared  it  to  be  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  value.  We  pro- 
fess to  deal  with  photography  in  all  its 
phases  and  do  our  best  to  find  something 
that  shall  be  both  pleasing  and  helpful  to 
all  classes  of  readers.  We  do  not  seek  to 
"convert"  you  to  any  particular  phase,  but 
to  help  you  to  do  the  best  in  that  which 
you  prefer. 

Choosing  a  Lens. 

H.  L.  Milton — See  reply  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Crum. Next  to  a  suitable  focal  length,  the 
man,  or  woman,  behind  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  variety  of  lens,  i.e., 
he  with  the  know  how  can  produce  as 
fine  a  pictorial  landscape  with  one  of  the 
lenses  of  his  spectacles  as  another  could 
with  the  most  costly  anastigmat.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  recommend  you  to 
be  content  with  a  spectacle  lens.  Rather 
would  we  suggest  a  rapid  rectilinear  with 
a  focal  length  of  once  and  a  half  the  length 
of  the  longest  way  of  your  plate,  or,  if  you 
can  aflPord  it,  an  anastigmat  of  the  same 
length,  because,  while  the  R.  R.  will  do 
all  and  more  than  the  spectacle  lens,  the 
anastigmat  will  do  all  and  more  than  the 
R.  R. 

Instantaneous  Exposures. 

A.  E.  ScHAFF. — Objects  in  motion  are  not 
properly  represented  by  a  practically  in- 
stantaneous  exposure.     The   sea    so   taken 


looks  as  if  frozen,  and  a  carriage,  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  of  which  can  be 
counted,  seems  to  be  standing  still.  It  is 
the  same  with  a  waterfall,  or  falling  water, 
and  all  such  subjects  should  have  sufficient 
time  to  indicate  motion.  Longer  exposure 
in  the  case  you  mention  did  not  mean  only 
longer  time,  as  it  could  have  been  got  in 
various  other  ways.  Better  light  is  one;  a 
more  rapid  plate  is  another;  but  the  most 
effective  is  a  lens  working  at  a  larger  aper- 
ture. The  cheaper  hand  cameras  have  sin- 
gle lenses  working  at  f/i6;  the  more  costly 
with  double  lenses  at  f/S  are  practically 
four  times  faster;  but  for  most  subjects,  ex- 
cept under  the  best  light,  even  they  are  too 
slow,  so  that  if  you  want  to  take  such  sub- 
jects as  those  referred  to  you  should  get  a 
lens  of  the  anastigmatic  type,  working  at, 
say,  f/S  or  thereabout,  which  will  be  twice 
as  fast.  You  cannot  get  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows without  sufficient  exposure,  and  with- 
out at  least  some  of  that  a  photograph  is 
not  worth  taking. 

Ownership  of  Negative. 

F.  W.  Benson. — It  does  not  need  law  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
negative.  Your  customer  employed  you  to 
make,  and  paid  you  for  making,  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  group,  and  those  are  his  to 
do  with  as  he  pleases.  You  made  the  nega- 
tive for  your  own  purpose,  the  making  of 
the  prints,  and  with  it  he  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  your  property,  to  keep  or  to  de- 
stroy, as  you  please,  but  you  cannot  print 
from  it  without  his  consent,  and  are  within 
your  rights  in  refusing  to  lend  it  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  enlargement 
made  by  his  friend  or  any  other  person. 
But  there  is  nothing  mean  in  his  asking 
you  so  to  do.  He  frankly  tells  you  that  he 
thinks  his  friend  can  make  a  better  job 
than  you  can,  and  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
that  opinion.  Neither  is  there  anything 
mean  in  his  telling  you  that,  failing  to  get 
the  negative,  he  will  have  the  enlargement 
made  from  the  print.  It  is  his  own,  to  do 
with  as  he  likes.  We  think  there  is  lack  of 
business  wisdom  in  your  refusal  to  lend 
the  negative. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


Our  pictures  this  month  are  land- 
scapes, as  is  most  appropriate  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  the  full  beauty  of 
the  woods  and  fields  is  so  appealing 
to  the  photographer,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  difficult  to  render.  This  arises 
mostly  from  the  fact  that  the  most  nat- 
ural time  to  be  abroad  with  a  camera 
is  in  the  full  light  of  the  summer  day, 
^^'htn  the  sky  and  sunlitten  objects  are 
of  their  most  intense  luminosity,  and 
the  shadows  of  full  leafage  are  at  their 
maximum  darkness.  The  modern  ten- 
dency to  short  exposures  leads  in  such 
cases  to  a  neglect  of  the  rule  "Ejcpose 
for  the  shadows."  So,  in  the  devel- 
oper, the  lights  come  normally,  but  the 
shadows  hang  back,  and  if  develop- 
ment is  forced  to  bring  them  out,  the 
skv  is  buried  and  halation  becomes 
only  too  evident.  The  obvious  reme- 
dy is  to  give  a  full  exposure  and  de- 
velop in  dilute  developer.  Thus  the 
shadows  will  come  up  pari  passu  with 
the  lights,  and  the  negative,  not  car- 
ried too  far,  will  be  thin  and  quick  in 
printing  and  rich  in  detail  and  grada- 
tion. Also,  the  color  values  are  far 
better  rendered  and  halation  mini- 
mized. 


It  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized 
that  almost  any  amount  of  over  ex- 
posure can  be  overcome  in  develop- 
ment, and  any  reasonable  amount 
merely  by  using  dilute  developer  and 
stopping  when  all  detail  is  out, 
whether  density  has  been  attained  or 
not.  The  necessary  density  is  easily 
gotten  by  subsequent  intensification. 
Under  exposure  is  hopeless.  No  pro- 
cess will  ever  bring  out  details  which 
the  light  has  not  imprinted. 


We  resume  this  month  the  series  of 
competitions  discontinued  recently  be- 
cause of  lack  of  interest.  Our  read- 
ers by  this  time  should  have  a  new 
stock  of  courage  and  pictures  and  be 
ready  for  new  triumphs.  The  first 
competition,  for  which  we  must  re- 
ceive the  pictures  before  the  ist  of 
August,  will  be  general,  that  is,  any 
subject  may  be  used.  The  August 
subject  will  be  "Landscapes."  The 
first    prize    will    be    the    American 

« 

Amateur  Photographer  medal,  first 
awarded  in  1894.  This  consists  of  a 
bar,  suitably  engraved,  a  ribbon  and  a 
pendant  medal  of  beautiful  design. 
The  medal  in  these  two  contests  will 
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be  of  bronze,  with  silver  bar.  Pictures 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  will  re- 
ceive a  bronze  medal  with  bronze  bar. 
In  addition  a  cash  prize  of  five  dol- 
lars will  go  with  the  first  prize  award. 
All  awards  may  be  withheld  if  the 
standard  is  not  high  enough  or  di- 
vided at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
Only  one  picture  by  a  competitor  will 
be  awarded  a  prize  in  any  contest,  but 
others  deserving  of  award  will  be  held 
till  the  next  contest,  in  which  they  may 
be  entered.  After  a  medal  is  once 
awarded,  bars  to  attach  will  be  given 
instead  of  the  whole  medal.  Unsuc- 
cessful pictures  will  be  returned  if 
requested  when  sent  Prize  winning 
pictures  will  remain  our  property  with 
right  of  publication.  Pictures  should 
be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  to  reach 
us  at  361  Broadway,  Xew  York,  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  the  month. 


One  of  our  Western  lay  contempor- 
aries prints,  under  the  heading  "Pho- 
tographed by  Lightning,"  the  follow- 
ing: 

"During  a  thunderstorm  not  long 
ago  a  number  of  Swiss  marksmen 
were  struck  by  lightning  while  at  rifle 
practice.  It  was  subsequently  found 
that  upon  their  bodies  were  imprinted 
photographic  impressions  of  the  trees 
by  which  the  range  is  surrounded.  For 
at  least  a  century  and  a  quarter  the 
photographic  powers  of  lightning  have 
been  known  to  the  scientist.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  noted  an  instance  in 
1766  in  which  the  effect  of  what  he  er- 
roneously described  as  a  thunderbolt 
was  to  photograph  upon  the  breast  of 
a  man  the  likeness  of  a  tree  against 
which  he  was  standing.  A  Xew  York 
scientific  journal  noted  a  case  of  a 
little  girl  upon  whose  body  was  im- 
pressed the  exact  image  of  a  young 


maple  tree  growing  before  the  win- 
dow at  which  she  stood  when  struck 
by  lightning." 

This  is  one  of  the  perennial  wonders 
which  continually  recur  in  the  press. 
Thousands  of  trees  have  been  photo- 
graphed by  lightning  on  human  bod- 
ies, and  the  scientific  journals  have 
criticised  the  accounts  again  and 
again,  but  the  error  will  not  die.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  that  a  tree 
should  be  photographed  without  the 
interposition  of  a  lens,  or  even  sil- 
houetted on  the  human  skin,  more  es- 
pecially as  this  phenomenon  is  usually 
asserted  to  be  discovered  when  the 
clothing  is  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  tree-like  or  moss- 
like markings  often  occur  on  the  boily 
of  a  victim  of  a  lightning  discharge. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  photo- 
graphs of  disruptive  electrical  dis- 
charges will  recognize  the  similarity. 
The  markings  on  the  skin  are  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner.  Perhaps 
a  metal  button  or  tool  is  the  conductor 
for  the  discharge,  which,  on  escaping 
into  the  body,  ramifies  and  produces 
burns  or  marking  in  a  branched  fom"t 
which  may,  to  the  ignorant  spectator, 
resemble  a  tree. 


The  perennial  liquid  lens  is  at  hand 
again.  Consul-General  Rublee,  of 
\'ienna,  reports  that  a  Hungarian 
chemist,  after  years  of  experiments, 
has  produced  a  fluid  optical  lens  of 
great  power  that  can  be  produced 
cheaply.  A  fluid  substance*^  is  en- 
closed between  two  thin  crystals,  over- 
coming defects  of  ordinary  lenses.  The 
largest  lens  heretofore  manufactured 
out  of  massive  glass  for  astronomi- 
cal purposes  required  several  years 
at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  produce.    Such  a  glass  can  now  be 
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made  in  a  few  weeks  for  about  $500. 
Lenses  of  smaller  diameter  for  pho- 
tographic purposes,  for  opera  glasses, 
•etc.,  can  be  produced  at  correspond- 
ingly low  prices. 

As  far  as  the  astronomical  lens  is 
concerned,  the  Harvard  Observatory 
informed  an  anxious  reporter  that  the 
story  was  not  new  and  that  the  experi- 
ment had  been  often  tried.  The  re-, 
suit  is  that  in  a  lens  of  anv  size  the 
^veight  of  the  liquid  so  deforms  the 
thin  glass  walls  that  the  lens  is  use- 
less. This  can  readily  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  know-n  that  the  final  correc- 
tion of  an  astronomical  objective  is 
effected  by  polishing  with  the  bare 
hand  with  abrasive  material. 

As  far  as  photographic  lenses  are 
concerned.  Dr.  Griin,  of  Brighton, 
England,  some  years  since  perfected 
a  fluid  lens  by  means  of  which  he  pho- 
tographed actors  on  the  stage  by  the 
illumination  of  the  footlights,  giving 
as  short  an  exposure  as  1-25  second 
from  a  scat  in  the  orchestra.  Despite 
this  success  and  the  announcement 
that  the  lens  would  soon  be  on  the 
market,  it  has  not  yet  appeared.  This 
appears  to  bear  out  the  assertion  of 
a  Cierman  lens-maker  at  the  time,  that 
a  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  tem- 
perature of  any  fluid  which  could  be 
iised  in  the  lens  would  so  alter  the  in- 
dex of  refraction  as  to  render  the  lens 
useless. 


That  discredited  critic,  now  known 
as  Sidney  Allen,  holds  forth  at  length 
in  Wilson's  on  Marceau,  and  swallows 
all  he  ever  said  on  artistic  photogra- 
phy to  make  a  plausible  show  of  ar- 
gument for  the  photographs  produced 
by  the  Colonel's  workshops.  Of  course 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  sudden  praise 
of  commercialism.   The  rank  and  file  of 


photographers  have  had  artistic  pho- 
tography preached  to  them  in  conven- 
tions for  half  a  dozen  vears.  The 
tremendous  prices  obtained  by  a  few 
photographers  for  a  few  prints  in  one 
or  two  large  cities  have  been  held  up 
as  proof  that  artistic  ideals  were  the 
most  profitable.  The  rank  and  nle 
went  in  for  eccentricity,  which  was 
all  they  could  produce  on  the  lines  of 
what  they  were  imitating,  not  being 
artists.  The  public  was  naturally 
amused,  but  refused  to  pay.  Now  the 
disappointed  professional  roars,  **Art 
is  a  sham ;  let's  get  down  to  business. 
Give  the  public  what  it  will  pay  for, 
and  the  worst  we  can  make,  if  it  likes 
it  better." 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  more 
than  that  of  the  professional.  Of 
course  he  is.  in  business  for  his  living, 
and  he  will  not  make  it  if  he  does  not 
give  the  public  what  it  wants,  but  in- 
stead of  making  and  showing  abso- 
lutely inartistic,  flattering,  over-re- 
touched pictures,  like  t!hose  shown  by 
the  Marceau  workshops,  he  can  at 
least  let  loose  occasionally  what  artis- 
tic power  he  has,  and  produce  sound, 
characteristic  work  to  recommend  as 
his  best,  doing  the  poorer  sort  only 
when  the  customer  absolutely  requires 
it.  The  photographer  has  it  in  his 
power  either  to  raise  or  lower  the 
standard  of  excellence  which  his  pub- 
lic accepts.  He  must  do  it  slowly  and 
not  force  it,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
what  it  can. 

The  work  of  the  men  of  Marceau 's 
type  is  inexcusable,  Sidney  Allan's 
disingenuous  special  pleading  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  They  have 
never  let  themselves  be  deluded  by  the 
artistic  fever.  They  have  calmly,  me- 
thodically, in  a  business  way,  accepted 
the  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  public 
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wants  to  be  flattered  in  its  likenesses, 
the  more  the  better,  and  they  have 
made  money  on  this  basis.  Doubtless 
they  are  sincere  in  their  belief  that 


they  are  doing  good  work,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  hindering  the  artis- 
tic development  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Frank  Roy  Fraprie, 


Of  all  the  forms  of  photography 
practiced  by  amateurs,  the  mo$t  popu- 
lar is  the  rendition  of  natural  scenery. 
In  every  club  exhibition  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  half  the  pictures  exhib- 
ited will  be  landscapes.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  a  beginner  is 
likely  to  snap  recklessly  whatever 
comes  to  hand,  especially  his  friends 
and  relatives  and  the  places  and 
things  which  interest  him  and  his  ac- 
quaintances. When  the  interest  of 
this  wears  off,  and  he  seeks  for  real 
beauty,  the  countryside  which  he 
knows  appeals  to  him.  It  is  always 
there  ready  to  be  taken ;  it  is  infinite  in 
its  variety;  and  as  he  is  familiar  with 
it  in  all  its  aspects  he  can  easily  select 
the  times  and  places  which  will  yield 
picturesque  results. 

As  these  things  are  so,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  good  land- 
scape photographs  would  be  numer- 
ous, but  in  fact  we  find  that  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Good  landscapes 
are  rare,  as  anyone  who  sees  large 
amounts  of  amateur  work  can  testify. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this?  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  not  far  to  seek;  it  is  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  view 
camera,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the 
spread  of  the  anastigmat. 

Now,  whatever  the  merits  of  these 
modern  highly  corrected  and  rapid 
lenses  may  be,  the  artistic  rendering  of 
landscape  is  not  one.    I  do  not  mean 


to  affirm  that  good  landscapes  cannot 
be  made  with  an  anastigmat,  but  to 
get  them  it  is  necessary  to  work  with 
small  stops  and  thus  sacrifice  all  the 
qualities  which  go  to  cause  the  high 
cost  of  the  lens. 

A  much  simpler  lens,  for  instance  a 
simple  color-corrected  combination  of 
long  focus,  will  be  fully  as  sajtisfactorj' 
for  landscape  work,  and  working  at 
f/i6  or  thereabouts,  will  force  the  use 
of  tripod  and  ground  glass  and  thereby 
insure  more  careful  study  of  the  com- 
position. This  lens  will,  of  course, 
have  a  little  curvilinear  distortion,  but 
this  will  be  comparatively  unimportant 
unless  architecture  is  introduced,  and 
even  then  probably  only  lines  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  plate  will  be  af- 
fected. Such  a  lens  is  the  half  of  an 
ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  combination. 
It  possesses  over  the  whole  lens  the 
advantage  of  sufficiently  long  focus, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  for  landscape 
work  whenever  its  use  is  feasible.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  f/ 
value  of  the  stop  is  practically  halved 
by  the  removal  of  half  the  lens,  and 
the  exposure  is  therefore  quadrupled. 

The  choice  of  the  picture  and  the 
compositon  should  always  be  settled 
on  the  ground  glass.  Undoubtedly 
long  experience  will  enable  one  to 
compose  attractive  pictures  sometimes 
by  the  use  of  the  finder  alone,  but  it 
is  not  a  safe  guide  for  serious  work. 
For  street  scenes,  genre  pictures  and 
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traveling,  the  finder  is  indispensable, 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  far  better  to  use 
a  reflex  camera  and  inspect  the  pic- 
tures full  size.  As  a  guide  to  compo- 
sition, it  is  an  advantage  to  rule  the 
ground  glass  with  two  horizontal  and 
two  vertical  pencil  lines,  dividing  the 
surface  into  nine  equal  rectangles. 
The  lines  and  their  intersections  are 
then  the  strong  points  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  the  centres  of  the  spaces 
are  weak  points,  not  to  be  occupied 
by  important  objects. 

For  plates  we  are  accustomed  to 
advise  orthochromatic  non-halation 
plates  of  medium  speed.  For  ordinary 
landscapes  these  will  not  need  a 
screen,  but  for  autumn  or  early  spring 
foliage,  or  for  the  rendition  of  clouds, 
a  screen  increasing  the  exposure  from 
three  to  five  times  is  advisable. 

Possibly  the  most  important  point  to 
be  considered  is  the  exposure.  There 
are  exposure  tables  and  meters  in 
plenty,  but  even  with  their  use  there 
seems  always  to  be  the  lamentable 
tendency  to  under-expose.  Always 
give  more  exposure  than  is  indicated, 
rather  than  less.  If  this  is  done,  and 
the  plate  developed  in  a  rather  dilute 
developer,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  all 
detail  is  out,  the  result  will  be  a  thin, 
quick-printing  negative  of  good  value 
and  full  of  detail.  If  this  detail  is 
deemed  disturbing,  it  can  'be  sup- 
pressed to  any  desired  extent  by  suit- 
able printing  methods  or  media,  but  it 
can  never  be  reproduced  if  it  is  not 
got  in  the  negative. 

Let  us  now  consider  one  or  two  of 
our  illustrations.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  charming  photograph  which  fulfills 
all  the  requirements  of  a  good  land- 
scape. The  compositon  is  academically 
correct  on  the  principle  of  thirds.  It 
IS  simple  in  the  extreme,  as  it  consists 


of  only  two  lines,  the  road  and  the 
horizon,  converging  at  a  single  point 
of  interest.  The  horizon  line  is 
broken,  and  hence  not  monotonous; 
the  line  of  the  road  is  a  succession  of 
reversed  curves,  and  hence  pleasing. 
The  foreground  is  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied, without  being  striking;  the  sky 
is  well  rendered,  without  being  over- 
powering. The  balance  of  light  and 
shade  is  satisfactory,  and  the  tones 
become  weaker  in  value  as  they  re- 
cede, an  important  device  for  obtain- 
ing aerial  perspective,  too  often  neg- 
lected by  photographers.  Finally,  the 
picture,  besides  being  pleasing  both  at 
the  first  glance  and  in  analysis,  has 
lasting  qualities  and  will  continue  to 
please,  because  it  contains  the  element 
of  mystery.  Every  line  of  the  picture 
leads  directly  to  the  half-disclosed 
house,  the  mark  of  human  life,  and  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  the  house 
is.  Fully  disclosed,  there  would  be 
no  question,  no  mystery,  and  the  pic- 
ture would  fail  of  its  fullest  effect. 

Mr.  Saunderson's  ''Woodland  Road" 
is  a  reduction  from  a  large  car- 
bon print,  and  has  naturally  lost 
some  of  its  attractive  quality.  It  points 
the  same  lesson  of  simplicity,  however. 
The  compositon  contains  but  a  single 
curving  line,  leading  away  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  wood.  The 
remainder  of  the  picture  is  simple  in 
tonal  variation,  but  voluptuously  at- 
tractive with  the  full  flush  of  perfect 
summer  greenness  flecked  with  sun- 
light. 

"Fishing,"  by  C.  F.  Clarke,  is 
another  example  of  simplicity  of  mo- 
tive. The  principal  interest  is  centred 
on  the  children,  inevitably  led  there, 
not  by  cunning  arrangement  of  line, 
but  bv  the  subordination  in  tone  of 
everything  else  in  the  picture.     The 
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children  are  absolutely  absorbed  in 
their  occupation,  a  fact  to  which  the 
picture  owes  its  success.  The  fore- 
ground is  rather  perplexing,  and  would 
have  been  better  had  the  float  been 
out  of  the  way,  or  its  character  a 
little  more  evident  at  a  glance.  It  is 
a  little  high  in  tone  and  should  be 
rather  more  subordinated. 

We  might  proceed  with  other  pic- 


tures, but  enough  has  been  said  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  we  attach  to 
simplicity  in  landscape  photography. 
On  another  page  we  announce  the  de- 
tails of  a  competition  for  landscape 
photographs.  We  trust  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  see  fit  to  send  in  their 
work,  and  that  the  suggestions  given 
above  may  help  them  in  their  selection 
or  making  of  pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OP  THE  NUDE 


Bv  R.  Lehr. 


The  progress  of  every  amateur  pho- 
tographer begins  when  he  gets  an  ap- 
paratus, endeavors  to  discover  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  attempts  to  fix 
them  on  the  plate.  He  begins  with 
exposures  on  his  surroundings  and  his 
relatives,  to  which  all,  from  the  old 
grandmother  to  the  youngest  of  the 
flock,  must  submit  with  patience,  and 
then  progresses  to  beautifully  colored 
landscapes  and  strong  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  which  strike  his  fancy 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  try  out 
his  skill.  Dark  trees  mirrored  in  sun- 
flecked  waters,  heavy,  jagged  cliflFs 
against  the  luminous  heavens,  a  glit- 
tering brook  winding  through  the 
lush  green  meadows — such  are  the 
scenes  which  attract  him. 
.  When  he  succeeds  in  such  tasks, 
liis  interest  and  enthusiasm  increases. 
I>ut  he  feels  less  satisfied  with  his  pic- 
tures, and  begins  a  closer  study  of 
what  he  nnist  do  to  express  his  ideas 
and  his  feelings.  He  carefully  studies 
articles  and  books,  which  give  him 
ideas  of  line  composition,  perspective, 
space  composition,  atmosphere  and 
development  of  a  motive.  l>y  careful 
study  and  his  own  observation  his 
powers    of    accomplishment    increase. 


More  and  more  he  attains  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  complete  camera,  the 
costly  lens  and  the  most  sensitive  platt 
together  are  in  themselves  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  creation  of  a  picture,  but 
that  earnest,  very  earnest,  study  is  re- 
quired to  so  use  photography  that  it 
reproduces  the  idea  and  conception  of 
the  creator,  and  becomes  more  than  a 
pure  mechanical  process.  Clubs, 
books  and  magazines  are  all  strong 
incentives  to  further  efforts  and  great 
helps  to  the  development  of  the  ama- 
teur. 

The  field  which  I  desire  to  touch 
upon,  figure  photography,  is  very  lit- 
tle worked,  and  yet  it  oflFers  so  much 
of  extraordinary  usefulness,  such 
variety  and  attractiveness,  that  it  de- 
serves  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 

Figure  photography  is  no  less  im- 
portant for  the  photographic  artist 
than  drawing  from  life  and  anatomi- 
cal study  for  the  painter  and  sculptor. 
The  studv  of  the  unclothed  human 
body  and  the  play  of  the  muscles  is 
the  best  and  easiest  way  of  training 
the  eye  for  the  positions  and  motions 
which  the  photographer  wishes  to  rep- 
resent in  his  models.    The  relation  of 
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the  members  and  the  trunk  to  each 
other  in  walking,  in  sitting,  in  lying, 
in  muscular  tension  for  the  execution 
of  a  motion  or  relaxation  after  its  com- 
pletion, can  be  studied  far  better  on 
the  naked  body  than  on  the  clothed, 
when  the  details  are  concealed  and 
cannot  well  be  observed  and  studied. 

It  will  certainly  be  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  figures  used  in  pictures 
must  be  posed,  whether  they  are  mere- 
ly accessories  or  the  chief  motive  of 
the  picture.  With  most  people  who 
know  they  are  being  photographed, 
the  idea  of  being  immortalized  by  the 
lens  imparts  a  constraint  which  results 
in  stiffness  and  awkwardness,  unless 
the  fine  skill  of  the  worker  can  give 
naturalness  to  the  position.  This  skill 
must  be  trained,  thoroughly  trained, 
by  observation  of  nature. 

If  the  life  studv  is  thus  in  itself  use- 
ful,  it  is  no  less  a  source  of  aesthetic 
pleasure.  In  the  beginning  I  explained 
that  the  progress  of  an  amateur  begins 
with  seeking  in  nature  her  beauties, 
and  what  indeed  is  there  in  nature 
more  beautiful  than  man,  whom  we 
call  in  body  and  soul  the  image  of 
God,  of  the  Being  which  is  the  high- 
est ideal  of  our  minds,  and  whose  sem- 
blance, living,  is  the  noblest  and  com- 
pletest  form  which  man  can  in  any 
way  portray? 

How  beautiful  is  the  gentle  play  of 
the  muscles,  of  the  fine  lights  and 
shades  caused,  influenced  and  changed 
bv  everv  motion  of  the  limbs,  every 
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slightest  movement  of  the  body.  Who 
has  not  wondered  at  a  beautiful  shoul- 
der curve,  a  well  formed  neck,  a  strong 
arm,  which  seems  to  have  the  power 
to  stem  all  opposition  and  to  grip  ef- 
fectually the  very  bridle  of  success  ? 

Scarcely  any  other  motive  can  so 
expressively  be  used  in  a  picture,  none 


other  is  so  plastic  in  the  hand  of  the 
photographic  artist  as  the  human  body, 
in  which  form  and  soul  seem  to  fuse 
so  intimately  that  even  the  most  beau- 
tiful fleshliness  is  subservient  to  the 
expression  of  the  idea. 

Probably  it  is  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  finding  models  and  opportunity  for 
life  studies  which  has  hitherto  closed 
this  domain  to  the  amateur,  and  yet 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  great.  I  not 
only  have  found  among  bathing  boys 
complete  willingness  to  pose,  but  was 
greeted  with  loud  acclaim  as  soon  as 
I  approached  with  my  camera.  Out- 
door exposures  are  the  easiest  and 
best.  The  short  exposure  renders  pos- 
sible with  comfort  any  sort  of  a  pose. 
I  recommend  choosing  beforehand  a 
certain  position  or  motion  and  the 
making  of  a  whole  series  of  separate 
exposures  until  a  completely  satis fac' 
tory  result  is  obtained.    The  best  way 
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to  do  this  is  as  follows:  In  the  first 
exposures  allow  the  model  the  great- 
est possible  freedom  of  motion,  then 
in  the  later  ones  gradually  correct  the 
position,  until  it  is  finally  satisfactory 
to  the  smallest  detail.  When  facility 
is  thus  obtained,  one  may  make  time 
exposures  in  a  room  or  studio,  and 
succeed  here  also. 

As  to  the  technical  means,  I  recom- 
mend a  long- focus  objective,  ortho- 
chromatic  plates,  and  dilute  developer 
to  bring  out  the  finest  half-tones. 

[The  above  rather  free  translation 
of  an  article  from  our  German  con- 
temporary, Apollo,  expresses  some 
thoughts  in  line  with  those  we 
have  long  held.  We  trust  that  they 
will  lead  some  of  our  readers  to  try 
in  this  direction,  and  send  us  speci- 
mens of  their  results,  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  criticise,  and,  if  successful, 
publish. — Eds.] 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSING  A  PICTURE 

By  Hector  Pascal. 


The  amateur  photographer,  the  be- 
ginner especially,  yields  in  general  too 
easily  to  the  temptation  of  pointing 
his  apparatus  at  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, and  in  consequence  is  more  in- 
clined to  boast  of  the  number  of  plates 
which  he  has  exposed  than  of  the 
number  of  satisfactory  pictures  which 
he  has  taken.  As  Count  d'Assche  has 
justly  said:  "We  do  not  reflect  that 
although  it  takes  only  a  second  to  ex- 
pose a  plate,  the  image  is  permanent, 
and  will  survive  as  a  permanent  re- 
proach of  our  lack  of  care." 

When  it  is  a  question  of  a  landscape 
photograph,  there  are  two  possible 
cases :  either  the  amateur  selects  a  sub- 
ject as  he  finds  it  in  the  course  of  an 
excursion,  seeking  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible results  from  the  objects  which 
happen  to  compose  it  and  the  lighting 
which  he  finds;  or,  desiring  to  make 
a  work  of  art,  he  imitates  the  painter, 
that  is,  having  chosen  the  spot  to  re- 
produce, he  returns  several  times  to 
examine  it  at  different  hours,  he  com- 
poses it  under  diflferent  lights,  he  ad- 
vances and  retires  to  modify  the  angle 
of  view,  he  takes  different  standpoints 
to  eliminate  objects,  trees,  houses 
which  seem  to  injure  the  effect  and 
harmony  of  the  picture. 

This  particular  preparation  for  a 
chosen  subject  is  not  enough  without 
a  general  preparation,  which  consists 
of  the  study  of  the  masters,  a  study 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  taste 
and  the  completion  of  an  artistic  edu- 
cation. 

Certainly,  the  amateur  can  find  no 
better  guide  than  that  which  he  will 


find  in  the  comparison  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  most  famous  painters; 
nevertheless,  there  are  certain  rules 
which  may  prove  very  useful  for  the 
amateur. 

He  must  first  consider  the  horizon 
line,  which  must  never  divide  the  pic- 
ture into  two  equal  parts,  and  which 
will  produce  the  best  effect  when  it 
cuts  off  a  third  of  the  image  either 
above  or  below.  It  should  occupy  the 
upper  position  in  pictures  where  the 
foreground  is  important,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  it  is  composed  of  hedges, 
low  shrubbery,  etc.;  the  lower  when 
dealing  with  subjects  of  an  extensive 
nature,  such  as  marines,  plains  with  a 
village  or  mill  in  the  background,  etc. 

When  the  sky  occupies  two-thirds 
of  the  picture,  to  give  this  a  more 
agreeable  aspect,  it  is  interesting  to 
adorn  it  with  light  and  genuine  clouds. 
If  the  sky  at  the  time  of  the  exposure 
is  of  a  uniform  blue,  and  the  operator 
cannot  return  at  another  time,  it  is 
well  to  borrow  this  sky  from  another 
negative,  printing  it  in  by  the  process 
which  seems  easiest,  and  avoiding  the 
use  of  a  sky  which  does  not  fit  the 
scene  and  the  lighting,  as  may  easily 
be  the  case  with  a  stormy  or  sunset 
sky. 

The  point  of  view,  that  is,  the  point 
where  all  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  cut  it,  and  which  is  for  the 
photographer  the  point  at  which  his 
objective  is  directed,  must  also  be 
chosen  with  care.  It  must  never  b< 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  In  pho- 
tographing an  edifice,  for  example, 
whether  it  be  a  hut  or  castle,  the  ap- 
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paratus  should  not  be  exactly  in  front 
of  the  centre,  but  should  be  placed  at 
one  side,  so  as  to  have  the  image  in 
perspective,  and  the  same  should  be 
done  for  a  street,  a  road  planted  with 
trees,  a  hedge -bordered  path,  the  in- 
terior of  a  church  or  a  gallery,  etc 

(The  author  is  here  somewhat  con- 
fused. As  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
longation of  the  axis  of  the  lens  will 
always  fall  in  the  centre  of  the  print 
unless  the  lens  is  decent  red  by  the 
rising  front,  it  is  evident  that  the  math- 
ematical point  of  view  will  always  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  What  he 
really  means  to  advise  is  that  the  cam- 
era be  so  pointed  that  the  principal 
lines  of  the  picture  shall  not  be  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  camera,  and 
will  thus  converge  at  some  point  out- 
side the  centre, — Translator.) 


In  the  picture  of  a  street,  a  narrow 
road  or  a  deep  valley,  a  difficulty  to 
be  avoided  is  a  triangular  patch  of 
sky.  The  introduction  of  a  tower,  a 
tree  or  a  rock,  which  will  break  the 
lines,  may  usually  be  effected  by  the 
proper  choice  of  view  point. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance. This  object  must  be  so  much 
in  evidence  as  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer  in  such  a  way  that 
nothing  else  may  draw  it  away.  It 
should  never  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
nor  should  it  come  too  near  the  edge. 
The  most  favorable  point  which  it  can 
occupy  is  two-fifths  of  the  width  of 
the  picture  from  either  edge.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  measure  this  with  math- 
ematical precision,  the  rule  merely  in- 
dicating   that    the    principal    object 
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should  be  nearer  one  edge  rather  than 
in  the  centre. 

The  foreground,  which  must  not  be 
the  principal  object  of  the  picture, 
should  be  solid  and  interesting,  with 
agreeable  and  broken  lines,  and  should 
have  sufficient  strength  and  value  to 
cause  the  middle  distance  and  back- 
ground to  recede.  A  rock,  a  boat,  a 
shrub,  a  tool  or  a  wagon  may  suffice, 
while  a  plain  surface,  such  as  the  water 
of  a  lake,  the  grass  of  a  meadow,  the 


T.  Edward  Schladt 

smooth  surface  of  a  road  or  a  plain, 
IS  not  diversified  enough  to  give  the 
picture  sufficient  perspective. 

One  may  always  notice  that  in  a 
picture,  the  various  lines  have  quite 
different  directions,  but  the  picture  is 
dominated  by  certain  principal  lines, 
according  to  which  we  classify  the 
composition  as  horizontal,  vertical  or 
diagonal.  These  dominating  lines, 
whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  compo- 
sition adopted,  must  be  sustained  and 
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balanced  by  lines  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, but  of  less  importance.  Finally, 
if  the  artist's  work  must  have  i'ariet\ 
it  is  also  necessary  for  it  to  have  unity 
— unity  and  variety  in  the  lines,  imity 
and  variety  in  the  lights. 

For  the  amateur  with  the  least  ar- 
tistic sense,  these  rules  and  recommen- 
dations, apparently  so  complicated, 
will  quickly  become  second  nature. 

The  photographer  may  be  desirotis 
of  practising  his  art  in  other  hnes  than 
landscape.  With  models  who  can  col- 
laborate intelligently,  he  can  compose 
little  genre  studies,  which  may  be 
pleasing  in  idea  and  interesting  to 
himself  and  his  friends  because  of  the 
identity  of  the  models. 

While  admitting  that  he  will  en- 
counter especial  difficidties,  the  results 
of  which  may  be  discouraging,  he  is 
sure  to  be  called  upon  to  photograph 
the  participants  in  some  family  re- 
union, e.\cur.sion  or  ceremony,  and  he 


should  know  how  to  acquit  himself  as 
well  as  possible  in  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Choosing  a  backgroun<l  as  pictur- 
esque as  possible,  he  should  place  his 
group,  avoiding  an  airangement  in  a 
formal  row.  It  is  better  to  form  a 
sort  of  pyramid  with  the  apex  near 
one  end.  and  to  place  ladies,  especially 
those  with  light  clothes,  in  front,  so 
as  to  hide  as  far  as  possible  the  legs 
of  the  men. 

When  a  single  person  is  to  be  pho- 
tographed, the  clothing,  the  attitude 
and  the  background  should  be  simple 
and  the  accessories  few,  so  as  not  to 
distract  the  attention,  which  every- 
thing, lighting  and  arrangement, 
should  concentrate  upon  the  subject. 
He  should  not  be  placed  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  but  rather  to  one 
side.  If  only  the  head  is  taken  greater 
care  should  be  given  to  the  expression. 
the  movements  and  the  lighting.  When 
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the  portrait  is  a  profile,  more  space  is 
required  before  the  face  than  behind. 

We  will  close  with  another  quota- 
tion from  Count  d'Assche:  "Especial- 
ly in  regard  to  the  portrait  is  the  study 
of  the  old  and  modern  masters  profit- 
able :  if  the  paintings  are  not  accessi- 
ble, good  reproductions  by  engraving 
or  photography  may  serve,  for  what 
must  be  understood  is  the  exact  parti- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  the  arrange- 
ment of  draperies,  the  position  of 
hands  and  arms,  and  it  is  by  trying  to 
understand  the  why  of  these  things, 
the  end  sought  and  attained  by  the 
painter,  that  one  may  attain  to  imitat- 
ing their  method  of  composition  and 
to  avoiding  the  gross  faults  which  one 
meets  in  almost  every  page  in  turning 
the  leaves  of  an  album  of  photographs, 
whether  portraits  or  landscapes." 

[This    article,    adapted    from    the 


WcDdtU  O.  Corthdl 


pages  of  the  Pkolo-Rei-ne,  emphasizes 
again  points  to  which  we  have  ^ain 
and  again  referred  in  previous  num- 
bers. The  lesson  seems  never  to  be 
presented  forcibly  enough,  judging 
from  the  quality  of  the  photographs 
daily  sent  us  for  criticism  and  publi- 
cation. The  simplest  rules  of  compo- 
sition are  continually  violated  in  al- 
most all  pictures  taken  by  most  ama- 
teurs, who  seem  bound  to  have  every- 
thing of  importance  plumb  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture.  The  mathematical 
rule  of  placing  the  horizon  line  one- 
third  of  the  width  of  the  picture  from 
the  top  or  bottom,  may  itself  easily 
grow  to  be  a  fetish  if  too  slavishly  fol- 
lowed, but  is  a  good  working  rule  to 
be  followed  in  most  cases.  Like  all 
rules,  it  should  be  recognized  as  hav- 
ing many  exceptions. — Eds.] 
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WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH  TOWER 

By  The  Watchman. 


Filtering  Solutions. — The  British 
Journal  gives  the  following  as  some- 
thing new,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
111}'  former  students  scattered  all  over 
the  world  who,  if  they  read  it,  will  re- 
member of  having  seen  it  in  practice 
on  my  lecture  table  half  a  century  ago, 
although  the  method  is  none  the  worse 
for  that : 

"The  exclusion  of  air  during  the 
process  of  removing  undissolved  mat- 
ter from  developing  liquids  by  filtra- 
tion has  received  the  attention  of  a 
German  inventor,  by  whom  a  self- 
contained  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
has  been  patented.  It  consists  of  two 
bottles  fitted  airtight  on  either  side  of 
a  stopper.  The  stopper  has  two  hoSes 
passing  through  two  tubes,  the  upper 
end  of  one  tube  being  flush  with  the 
upper  side  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
other  tube  flush  with  tl'.e  lower  side  of 


the  stopper.  One  tube  is  packed  with 
glass  wool  or  similar  filtering  medium. 
A  rough  sketch  will  show  the  reader 
that  on  one  bottle  being  filled  (with 
the  hquid  to  be  filtered)  connected  to 
its  companion,  and  the  whole  then  in- 
verted, the  liquid  flows  through  the 
filter  from  one  bottle  to  the  other." 

"Thf.ih  memory  and  their  names  are 
gone."  How  true  is  that  old  saying, 
at  least  the  latter  part  of  it,  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  co-inventors,  or  rather 
improvers,  of  the  screen-line  method 
of  three-color  photography — Macdon- 
ough.  Twice  in  one  column  Friend 
Todd  speaks  of  hitn,  and  in  the  city 
of  his  late  home,  too,  as  "McDono." 
and  says  that  "the  method  ceased  to 
develop  at  his  death,"  although  it  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  papers  more 
than   once   that   his   successor,   aided 
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financially  by  a  lady,  was  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  a  great  success  and 
that  the  Kodak  company  had  offered  a 
sum  requiring  six  figures  for  its  ex- 
pression for  it. 

3^     3^     ♦ 

I  WONDER  if  photographers  general- 
ly have  any  idea  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  negatives  accumulated  by  some  of 
those  who  have  been  long  in  business. 
Mr.  Tabor,  a  well-known  San  Fran- 
cisco photographer,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  after  picturing  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  terrible  disaster,  speaks 
of  his  own  losses,  especially  of  a  new 
studio  hardly  finished,  but  entirely  up- 
to-date,  and  says  it  took  nine  men  four 
weeks  to  move  his  negatives,  which 
included  eighty  tons  of  portraits  and 
tzvelve  tons  of  landscapes,  dated  from 
1849  t^^l  the  day  before  the  fire. 

*  «  ]|K 

Amongst  the  many  things  difficult 
to  understand  is  why  men  that  should 
know  better  continue  to  recommend 
the  addition  of  alum  to  the. fixing  bath, 
especially  when  men  that  do  know 
have  so  long  and  so  often  pointed  out 
the  folly  thereof.  The  latest  of  these 
puzzles  occurs  in  a  statement  meant 
for  the  users  of  the  plates  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  plate 
makers,  and  by  one  of  his  demonstra- 
tors. In  the  long,  long  ago,  when 
amateurs  were  almost  confined  to, — 
well,  those  that  knew  more  than  is 
known  by  the  average  amateur  now, 
the  fixing  bath  was  always  carefully 
made  alkaline,  and  they  had  a  reason 
for  their  faith.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  "acid-fixing  bath,"  fre- 
quently use  it,  indeed ;  but  why  should 
alum  be  added,  and  why  should  the 
demonstrator  recommend  it  when  he 
knows  that  it  throws  down  sulphur, 
although  he  says  "If  you  get  a  little 


white  precipitate  it  does  not  hurt." 
Doesn't  it  ?  I  wonder  what  this  dem- 
onstrator means  or  on  what  authority 
he  says,  "Do  not  use  citric  acid  in 
the  fixing  bath,  or  it  will  make  the 
negatives  fade,"  while  at  the  same 
time  he  recommends  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid.  Surely  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  make  all  demonstrators  pass 
a    fairly    tight    examination    in    the 

chemistry  of  photography. 

*    *    * 

A.  J.  Jarman^  a  good  chemist  and 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  photo- 
graphic press,  has  allowed  himself  a 
slip  in  his  article  on  transferring  the 
film  from  a  cracked  negative  to  an- 
other glass.  After  giving  very  prac- 
tical and  efficient  working  directions, 
he  explains  the  action  as  "due  to  the 
liberation  of  fluoride.  This  element 
in  contact  with  water  produces  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  which,  in  turn,  very 
slightly  attacks  the  surface  of  the  glass 
through  the  pores  of  the  gelatine  film, 
thus  releasing  the  hold  of  the  film 
upon  the  glass,  while  citrate  of  sodium 
is  formed  and  remains  in  the  water." 
We  will  give  the  printer  the  credit  of 
calling  the  element  fluorine  "fluoride," 
and  will  admit  that  if  fluorine  were 
formed,  it  certainly  would  react  with 
the  water,  and  very  violently.  When, 
however,  citric  acid  and  fluoride  of 
sodium  are  mixed,  a  simple  metatheti- 
cal  reaction  takes  place,  and  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  being  volatile,  escapes, 
leaving  sodium  citrate  as  an  end  pro- 
duct. The  reaction  runs  slowly,  and 
the  acid  remains  in  solution  long 
enough  to  attack  the  glass.  So  far, 
only  an  error  of  theory,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  use  of  the  same  mixture 
for  cleaning  old  negatives  to  be  used 
again  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
action  is  admittedlv  due  to  an  attack 
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on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  must 
in  some  degree  reduce  the  polish. 
With  some  kinds  of  glass  the  action 
may  be  considerable,  as  Mr.  Jarman 
admits,  when  he  says  "sometimes  a 
few  of  the  plates  will  present  a  bluish 
tint  on  the  surface."  While  this  may 
not  materially  interfere  with  their  use 
in  printing  frames,  there  are  other  uses 
of  the  glass  which  might  be  affected 
thereby.  At  any  rate,  the  photogra- 
pher should  realize  that  the  polish  of 
the  glass  is  impaired.  Strong  crude 
acids,  such  as  commercial  muriatic  or 
nitric,  will  quickly  decom|)ose  gelatine 
and  render  it  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  while  dangerous  to  put  the 
hands  in,  can  be  used  to  clean  plates 

to  good  advantage. 

«    41    «i 

One  George  E.  Brown,  whom  we 
suppose  to  be  identical  with  the  Eng- 
lish writer  of  that  name,  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  Photogram,  holds  forth  in 
the  June  Wilson's  or  it  is  possible 
that  after  clipping  it  the  editor  forgot 
to  attach  a  credit  to  this  as  well  as  to 
other  articles  in  the  number.  The 
English  journals  never  cease  to  com- 
plain of  theft  of  their  articles  without 
credit,  and  we  thought  the  better 
American  journals  had  given  up  the 


practice.  At  any  rate  we  fear  "Pro- 
fessor Atomicitv"  would  have  hard 
work  to  get  any  aromatic  developers 
containing  "hy-droscyl"  groups  to 
work  on,  and  we  are  sure  that  an 
American  worker  would  be  puzzled 
as  to  where  he  could  get  "spirit  of 
salts,"  although  he  could  easily  find  it 
if  it  were  called  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  If  all  American  editors 
would  carefully  edit  their  English  re- 
prints, whether  credited  or  not,  "im- 
possible processes  (or  names)  would 
cease  to  move  incessantly  from  one 
photographic  journal  to  another,  to 
the  amusement  of  him  who  watches 
with  interest  their  travels  and  dis- 
guises." 

*        *        :ltt 

The  Photo  Era  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  mistake  habit.  It  apologizes 
in  the  June  number  for  eight,  which 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  but  we 
have  not  as  yet  seen  the  apology  due 
for  printing  in  the  March  number  a 
beautiful  head  by  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  which  is  credited  to  Cook,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Mr.  Cook  certainly  has  no 
reason  to  complain,  but  we  think  that 
Mr.  Eickemeyer  has  some  reason  to 
feel  aggrieved  at  being  deprived  of 
his  due  credit. 


NOTES 


Titling  Negatives.— r/ie  Photogra- 
phische  Welt  gives  the  following  meth- 
od, which  we  find  to  answer  well. 
Write  the  title  on  well-sized  paper 
with  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  po- 
tassium ferricyanide,  and  when  the 
writing  is  dry,  damp  the  part  of -the 
negative  on  which  the  title  is  to  be 
placed  with  a  brush,  or  the  negative 
may  be  titled  as  blotted  from  the  wash- 
ing water.     Trim  the  excess  of  paper 


from  the  written  title  and  lay  it  down 
on  the  negative,  gently  rubbing  it  into 
close  contact,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  writing  will  have  bleached  out  the 
parts  of  the  image  under  it,  as  may 
be  seen  through  the  glass  side  of  the 
negative.    Refix  and  wash  as  before. 

Timing  Development  by  Slip. — 
Watkins  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 
his  "Manual,"  in  which  he  gives  a  new 
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method  of  timing  development,  in 
which  there  is  practically  neither 
"timing"  nor  calculation.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  plate  in  the  de- 
veloping solution  and  at  the  same  time 
a  prepared  slip  in  a  diluted  solution  of 
the  same  developer;  and  when  an 
image  appears  on  the  slip  development 
is  complete. 

The  rule  is  to  dilute  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  factor  of  the  developer. 
Make  up  a  little  more  developer  than 
required  for  the  plate;  pour  exactly 
one  dram  into  a  separate  measure,  and 
fill  up  with  water  (of  the  same  tem- 
perature) to  the  same  number  of 
drams  as  the  factor  of  the  developer 
(10  for  ortol,  7  for  glycin,  etc.).  The 
full  strength  developer  is  poured  on 
the  plate,  which  is  covered  up,  and  the 
dilute  developer  on  the  timing  slip, 
which  is  in  a  separate  dish.  Keep 
watch  on  the  slip  until  the  image  ap- 
pears, at  which  time  the  plate — 
whether  interior,  snapshot,  or  land- 
scape— is  correctly  developed,  and  is 
rinsed  and  fixed.  It  is  possible  that 
this  method  may -be  applicable  to  the 
various  developing  machines  sold,  but 
some  kind  of  well-dish,  covered  with 
yellow  glass,  would  be  required  for 
the  slip  if  a  dark  room  is  not  used. 

The  "Watkins'  Manual"  is  sold  at 
IS.,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  deal- 
ers, or  from  the  Watkins*  Meter  Com- 
pany, Imperial  Mills,  Hereford. 

How  the  "slips"  are  prepared  we 

do  not  know,  but  understand  that  they 

will  soon  be  on  the  market. 

*     *     ♦ 

Three-Color  Portraiture  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  front,  the 
latest  to  hand  being  an  account  of  the 
opening  by  the  Rotary  Photographic 
Company  of  a  studio  in  London  for 
both  portraiture  and  the  reproduction 


of  paintings.    The  following  notice  we. 
clip  from  the  Photographic  News: 

"A  month  ago  I  stated  that  there 
would  be  shortly  opened  a  studio  at 
the  corner  of  Piccadilly  and  Bond 
street  for  color  portraiture,  and  on 
Friday  last  I  was  a  unit  of  a  crowd  of 
pressmen  to  see  the  same.  This  studio 
has  been  opened  by  the  Rotary  Photo- 
graphic Company,  not  only  for  por- 
traiture in  colors,  but  also  for  the  re- 
production of  pictures  and  other  col- 
ored objects. 

"It  is  needless  to  state  that  one  has 
here  the  latest  fashion,  not  only  in 
artistic  decoration  of  the  reception  and 
dressing  rooms,  but  also  the  latest  in 
technical  appliances.  The  cameras  are 
fitted  with  repeating  backs,  in  which 
the  filters  are  held  in  situ  immediately 
in  front  of  the  plate,  and  the  ratio  of 
exposures  for  the  same  is  4,  8,  8,  for 
the  blue,  green  and  red.  This  means 
that  successful  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds 
for  all  three  negatives,  inclusive  of 
the  time  taken  in  changing  the  plates. 

"There  is  no  special  secret  made  of 
the  methods  of  working,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  company  are  prepared  to  sup- 
ply all  the  materials  that  they  use.  The 
plates  are,  I  believe,  sensitized  with 
one,  or  more,  of  the  new  isocyanines, 
and  the  printing  process  is,  of  course, 
the  stripping  tricolor  carbon  tissues  on 
celluloid. 

"The  studio  is,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  illustration,  pro- 
vided with  top  and  side  lighting,  and 
the  glass  is  continued  in  a  gentle  curve 
from  the  roof  to  the  sides,  so  that  one 
naturally  imagines  that  this  is  very 
easy  to  clean.  The  light  is  very  dif- 
fused, and  much  softened  by  the  abun- 
dant white  muslin  curtains,  and  this  is 
an  essential  factor  in  color  portraiture. 
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or,  in  fact,  in  color  work  generally.  In 
case  of  poor  and  failing  light,  and,  of 
course,  when  fogs  are  prevalent,  two 
large  electric  lights  are  used,  of  the 
Boardman  type — ^that  is,  the  direct 
rays  are  screened,  and  the  rays  reflect- 
ed from  white  umbrellas  are  used. 

"Naturally,  the  price  for  the  photo- 
graphs will  not  be  low,  about  three 
guineas  for  the  first  cabinet  and  so  on, 
which  is  certainly  not  excessive.  About 
thirty  specimens  of  work  were  to  be 
seen,  some  actual  portraits  from  life, 
others  street  scenes,  still-life  and  copies 
of  pictures. 

"It  is  obvious  that  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  people  who  have  faith  in 
the  future  of  portraits  in  colors,  and 
that  the  Rotary  Company  are  not  alone 
in  this  view  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Stoneman,  of 
Plymouth,  have  also  adopted  three- 
color  work  for  portraiture.  English- 
men are  naturally  conservative  and 
slow  to  move,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  other  firms  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  them." 

«    *    * 

U.  S.  OR  Uniform  System  Num- 
bers are  still  employed  in  the  marking 
of  the  stops  or  diaphragms  by  some 
lens  makers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  system  was  long  ago  abandoned 
by  the  society  that  introduced  it  in 
favor  of  the  "F"  method,  which  at  a 
glance  tells  practically  all  that  needs 
to  be  known  about  stops  except  the 
easily  remembered  fact  that  each  suc- 
ceeding one  beginning  at  the  largest 
requires  just  twice  the  exposure  of  its 
predecessor.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  almost  universally  employed  Kodak 
continues  to  be  marked  in  the  objec- 
tionable way ;  and  to  give  its  users  the 
opportunity  of  learning  the  exact  value 
of  their  stops  we  place  the  U.  S.  num- 


bers above  the  F  values,  as  follows, 
and  recommend  them  to  copy  it  and 
paste  it  inside  their  Kodaks : 

I.     2.      4.       8.       i6.      32.      64.      128. 
//4    //5-6    //8    //113    //16    //22  6    //32    //45-2 

♦      *      * 

The  International  Studio  for 
June  has  in  its  American  section  a 
number  of  very  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  taken  from  the 
exhibitions  held  by  the  Photo-Seces- 
sion this  winter  and  concentrated  rer 
cently  at  Philadelphia,  much  as  cream 
is  separated  from  rich  milk.  Accom- 
panying the  pictures  is  a  short  essay 
by  a  critic  modest  to  the  point  of 
anonymity.  'Tis  well,  for  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  which  side  he 
takes.  We  doubt  if  he  knows  himself. 
He  starts  in  by  making  game  of  G.  B, 
Shaw  (a  diversion  comparable  to 
bull-baiting  or  smoking  over  dyna- 
mite for  the  feeling  of  delicious  in- 
security it  gives  one),  whose  defense 
of  photography  appears  to  have  roused 
from  their  lairs  all  the  art  critics  of 
earth.  After  a  series  of  delicate  at- 
tempts to  walk  the  chalk-line  of  neu- 
trality, and  yet  please  those  on  either 
side,  he  winds  up  by  ingeniously  im- 
agining that  since  every  artist  uses 
lenses,  and  none  too  good  ones,  in  the 
form  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  "the  work  of 
the  photographer,  who  is  also  an  ar- 
tist, a  work  which  as  yet  has  behind 
it  the  experience  of  only  a  short  span 
of  years,  bears  a  delicate,  direct  and 
suggestive  relationship,  not  so  much 
to  the  triumphs  of  the  artist's  brush 
or  crayon  or  needle  as  to  that  mixture 
of  automatic  vision  and  deliberate  se- 
lection, which,  acting  together,  fulfill 
their  office  upon  the  creative  retina 
and  mind."  We  leave  this  sublime 
thought  to  our  readers  for  their  per- 
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manent   enrichment.      Meanwhile,   as 
we  said  before,  the  reproductions  are 

faultless. 

«     *     « 

The  Barrett-Serviss  Star  and 
Planet  Finder.  Collaborated  b> 
Leon  Barrett  and  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 
Published  by  Leon  Barrett.  Price, 
$5.00.  Planispheres  there  are,  many 
and  good,  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. We  possessed  one  in  days  long 
past  and  studied  the  heavens  by  its 
aid,  mapping  out  the  constellations  and 
learning  the  names  of  the  bright  stars. 
The  puzzling  thing  always  was  the 
mysterious  shift  of  the  planets  wan- 
dering, now  slow,  now  fast,  here  and 
there  among  the  stars,  but  always  in 
their  narrow  path  of  the  ecliptic.  We 
were  told  it  was  interesting  to  plot 
their  movement,  but  though  we  may 
have  tried  it  we  never  really  knew 
them,  and  had  always  to  identify  anew 


each  new  morning  and  evening  star. 
This  new  planisphere,  however,  does 
more  than  any  made  before.  The 
planets,  sun  and  moon  are  made  to 
move  in  their  regular  orbits  by  an  in- 
genious system  of  disks  which  are  en- 
tered upon  the  map  at  stated  periods 
by  a  simply  arranged  system  of  tables 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  so  that  their  true  positions  are 
located  at  the  date  of  entry.  So  with 
this  beautifully  made  chart  hanging 
on  our  library  wall,  we  shall,  the  first 
of  every  month,  rearrange  our  "wan- 
derers," and  then  night  by  night,  as 
the  fancy  seizes  us,  may  know  at  a 
glance  where  sun,  moon  and  planets 
wander  in  the  heavenly  field,  and  turn- 
ing it  to  the  hour,  know  the  name  and 
place  of  every  star  we  see.  ^Wccan 
most  heartily  commend  it  to  our  read- 
ers interested  in  the  stars,  and  will 
furnish  it  at  the  publisher's  price. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


The  fifty-first  annual  exhibition  of 
this  the  mother  of  all  photographic 
societies,  will  be  held  in  the  "New 
Gallery,"  121  Regent  street,  London, 
W.,  from  Thursday,  September  20,  to 
Saturday,  October  2y,  1906. 

There  are  to  be  five  classes  of  ex- 
hibits : 

1.  Pictorial  photographs. 

2.  Scientific  and  technical  photog- 
raphy and  its  application  to  processes 
of  reproduction. 

.  3.     Invitation  collection  of  technical 
photographs  and  apparatus. 

4.     Professional  photography. 


5.  Photographic  apparatus  and  ma- 
terial. 

Acceptance  in  Class  i  should  be  the 
blue  ribbon  of  photography,  and  we 
hope  that  there  are  amongst  our  read- 
ers many  pictorialists  who  will  try  for 
it.  The  exhibits  must  be  delivered  at 
the  Gallery  on  or  before  September  5. 
Pictures  need  not  be  framed,  only 
mounted,  as  the  Society  will  frame 
those  that  are  accepted. 

The  secretary  of  the  Society  has  for- 
warded to  us  a  supply  of  prospectuses 
and  blank  forms,  which  give  all  neces- 
sary information,  and  which  we  shall 
gladly  send  to  our  readers  on  applica- 
tion and  enclosing  a  stamp  for  postage. 
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MERCURIAL    INTENSIFIERS 

By  Matthew  Wilson. 


With  one  or  two  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions to  be  afterward  described,  the 
mercurial  baths  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  indirect  intensifiers.  The 
process  of  mercurial  intensification  de- 
pends upon  the  well-known  facts  (i), 
that  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  converts  metallic  silver  into 
argentic  chloride,  and  is  itself  simul- 
taneously reduced  to  the  mercurous 
state;  and  (2)  that  by  treatment  of 
the  mixture  of  insoluble  chlorides  thus 
produced  with  a  suitable  solvent  the 
chlorine  is  easily  removed,  and  an  in- 
tensification deposit  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury is  left.  The  following  equation 
represents  the  action  of  the  mercurial 
solution  upon  the  image: 
4Ag,  +  8HgCl,  =  8AgCl  +  8HgCl. 

The  reduction  products  are  both 
white  compounds,  and  thus  the  result 
of  the  treatment,  provided  the  opera- 
tions be  carried  far  enough,  is  the  com- 
plete bleaching  of  the  image.  The 
plate  may,  however,  be  removed  from 
the  bath  before  this  stage  is  reached, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  found  that,  al- 
though the  contrasts  of  the  image  are 
softened,  the  general  intensity  is 
slightly  increased.  The  effect  in  ques- 
tion is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  density  and  the  volume  of  the  re- 
duction products  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  colorific  intensity  of  the 
original  deposit  diminishes.  The  in- 
crease of  weight  per  unit  of  surface  is : 

(SAgCl  +  SHgCl)  — (8Ag),or 
(8  X  143.03)  +  (8  X  235.17)  — 

(861.28)    =:  2164.32. 

Similarlv  the  increase  in  molecular 
volume  is  found  by  the  equation : 

An  Bn  —  Cn^  or  (26.00  X  8)  -f 
<33.64  X  8)  —  (10.2  X  8)  =  395.52; 


A,  B  and  C  being  the  molecular  vol- 
ume of  argentic  chloride,  mercurous 
chloride,  and  silver,  respectively,  and  n 
the  number  of  molecules  of  each. 

From  the  figures  just  given  it  will 
be  seen  that  even  if  we  make  the  as- 
sumption that  only  half  the  silver  is 
present  in  the  form  of  chloride,  the 
increase  in  density  is  equal  to  consid- 
erably more  than  the  original  density, 
while  the  increase  in  volume  is  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  the  original  vol- 
ume. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  various  formulae  that  have  been 
given  for  the  preparation  of  the  chlor- 
ide bath,  we  shall  find  that  photogra- 
phers are  far  from  unanimous  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  the  proper  strength  of 
solution  to  employ.  The  minimum 
strength  recommended  is  about  eight 
grains,  and  the  maximum  (a  saturated 
solution)  thirty  grains  of  mercuric 
chloride  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  water. 
On  the  whole,  the  preference  is  for  a 
high  percentage  of  chloride,  and  a 
favorite  formula  is: 

Mercuric  chloride ....  200  grains 
Water 10  fluid  ounces 

Some  singular  and  very  inaccurate 
notions  appear  to  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mercurial  bath.  For  in- 
stance, a  solution  of  calomel  (mer- 
curous chloride)  in  ammonium  chlor- 
ide is  frequently  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  simple  mercuric 
chloride  solution.  Now,  calomel  is  a 
body  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  its 
solubility  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  is  not  so  simple  a 
phenomenon  as  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear.     In  point  of  fact,  the  mer- 
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curous  salt  does  not  dissolve  as  such 
in  the  alkaline  chloride  solution,  but  is 
by  the  action  of  the  ammonium  com- 
pound first  converted  into  mercuric 
chloride.  This  then  dissolves,  and  in 
doing  so  unites  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  excess  of  ammonium 
chloride  present  to  form  a  double  salt. 
The  use  of  such  a  solution  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  mercuric  chloride  bath  is 
highly  objectionable,  because  its  action 
is  such  that  no  sooner  is  a  deposit  of 
mercurous  chloride  produced  by  re- 
duction on  the  image  than  it  is  dis- 
solved out  in  the  form  of  mercuric 
chloride,  and  only  silver  chloride  is 
left.  For  the  same  reason,  the  addi- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  recommend- 
ed, of  ammonium  chloride  to  the  mer- 
curic chloride  bath,  is  equally  to  be 
condemned.  Another  salt  that  is  oc- 
casionally employed  in  conjunction 
with  mercuric  chloride  is  potassium 
bromide.  No  objection  can  be  offered 
on  chemical  grounds  to  the  addition  of 
this  compound  to  the  bath,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated that  any  special  advantage  is 
gained  by  its  presence. 

The  intensification  of  the  image  is 
effected  by  the  reduction  of  the  color- 
less chlorides  to  the  state  of  colored 
compounds,  and  this  reduction  can  be 
accomplished  in  various  ways. 

The  simplest  in  practice,  and  per- 
haps the  most  generally  popular,  is  by 
means  of  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia.  This  reagent  converts  the 
mixture  of  chlorides  into  ammonio- 
chloride  of  silver,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  dimercurosammonium  chloride, 
the  two  former  being  soluble  salts,  and 
the  latter  a  black  insoluble  body.  The 
equation  representing  the  change  may 
be  written — provisionally — in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 


8HgCl  +  8AgCl  +  32NH3= 

4NH2Hg2Cl  +  4NH,C1 

+  8AgCL(NH3),, 

The  action  is  probably  in  reality 
somewhat  more  complicated.  The 
fact  that  a  small  percentage  of  silver 
is  left  in  the  film  would  indicate  either 
that  an  insoluble  ammonio-argentic 
compound  is  formed,  or  that,  during 
the  reduction  of  the  mercurous  chlor- 
ide, part  of  the  silver  chloride  is  like- 
wise deprived  of  its  chlorine. 

The  increase  of  density — ^assuming 
the  image  to  consist  merely  of  dimer- 
curosammonium chloride — is  obtained 
by  subtracting  861.28,  the  molecular 
weight  of  four  molecules  of  silver 
from  that  of  as  many  molecules  of  the 
intensification  product,  viz.,  1803.92. 
This  gives  942.28,  a  number  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  original  density. 

The  increase  of  volume,  calculated 
by  dividing  1803.92  by  6.858  (this  be- 
ing Playfair  and  Joule's  value  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  dimercurosam- 
monium chloride),  and  subtracting 
81.6  from  the  quotient,  is  181.43, 
which  is  equal  to  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  times  the  original  volume. 

In  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  am- 
monia solution  employed  in  the  in- 
tensifying operations,  solutions  of  a 
concentration  varying  from  12  to  24 
minims  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  .800)  to 
each  fluid  ounce  of  water,  have  been 
recommended  for  use. 

Instead  of  the  ammonia  bath,  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite  is  sometimes 
employed  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the 
chlorides.  As  an  intensifier,  however, 
sodium  sulphite  is  greatly  inferior  to 
ammonia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
verts the  greater  part  of  the  metals 
contained  in  the  reduction  products 
into  soluble  compounds.     The  action 
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of  the  sulphite  upon  the  mixture  of 
chlorides  may  be  written  in  this  form : 

8AgCl  +  SHgCl  +  4oNa2SO,  = 
2Ag,  +  Hg,  +  6HgNa,(S03)2  + 
i6NaCl  +  sAgjSO,  +  26Na2S03. 

Besides  silver,  mercury,  and  sodium 
chloride,  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position include  the  two  compounds, 
sulphite  of  silver  and  double  sulphite 
of  mercury  and  sodium,  both  of  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  free  sodium  sulphite. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
results  obtained  by  means  of  this  bath 
is  fully  explained  by  the  circumstances 
that  both  the  density  and  the  molecular 
volume  of  the  intensification  products 
are  less  than  those  possessed  by  the 
image  in  its  original  condition. 

As  before,  we  have  861.28  for  the 
original  density.  The  density  after  in- 
tensification is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  atomic  weights  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury by  the  numbers  4  and  2  respec- 
tively, and  adding  the  products  to- 
gether : 

(107.66  X  4)  +  (199.80  X  2) 
=830.24. 

Deducting  830.24  from  the  original 
density,  we  have  for  the  loss  of  density 
consequent  upon  intensification  the 
number  31.04.  To  find  the  molecular 
volume  after  intensification,  we  must 
substitute  the  atomic  volumes  of  the 
metals  for  the  atomic  weights  in  mak- 
ing the  calculation,  these  being  102  for 
silver  and  18.1  for  mercury: 

(10.2  X  4)  X  (18.1  X  2)  =  77.0. 

Therefore,  the  loss  of  molecular 
volume  consequent  upon  intensifica- 
tion is  81.6  minus  77.0;  that  is,  4.6. 
These  figures  serve  to  demonstrate 
that  any  intensifying  eflfect  produced 
by  the  sulphite  bath  must  be  attributed 
wholly  to  the  color  of  the  reduction 


products.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  slightly  underexposed  image  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  hue,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  'substitution  of  the 
black  deposit  of  finely  divided  mer- 
cury and  silver  for  the  original  silver 
will  suffice  to  give  the  degpree  of  in- 
tensification that  is  required,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  replacement 
is  attended  by  loss  both  of  weight  and 
molecular  volume.  Apart  from  such 
cases — which  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptional— little  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
employment  of  sodium  sulphite  as  an 
intensifying  agent. 

Several  formulae  for  the  preparation 
of  the  bath  have  been  given.  The 
strength  of  solution  recommended 
varies  from  27  to  51  grains  of  sodium 
sulphite  per  fluid  ounce  of  water. 

The  intensification  can  also  be  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide.  Ammonium  sul- 
phide is  the  salt  generally  recommend- 
ed for  this  purpose,  but  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  given  it  is 
better  to  employ  sodium  sulphide  in 
preparing  the  bath.  The  products  of 
the  action  when  the  last-mentioned  salt 
is  used  to  effect  the  decomposition  are 
argentic  sulphide,  mercurous  sul- 
phide, and  sodium  chloride.  The 
equation  representing  the  change  is 
generally  written  thus : 

8AgCl  -f  8HgCl  -f  8Na2S  =  4Ag,S 
+  4Hg2S  +  i6Naa. 

It  would  appear  probable,  however, 
that  all  the  mercurous  chloride  is  not 
converted  into  sulphide,  but  that  a  lit- 
tle is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  as 
it  has  been  stated  by  Barfoed  and 
other  chemists  that  the  black  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  action  of  a  sul- 
phide upon  a  mercurous  salt  is  not 
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pure  mercurous  sulphide,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sulphide  and  finely  divided 
mercury.  Ih  any  case,  the  increase  ir 
density  and  molecular  volume  conse- 
quent on  intensification  is  very  consid- 
erable. According  to  P.  von  Janko,  a 
greater  degree  of  opacity  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  sulphide  bath  than  is 
produced  by  the  treatment  of  the  mer- 
curial deposit  with  any  other  of  the 
reagents  commonly  employed  as  in- 
tensifiers.  Assuming  that  the  above 
equation  represents  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  change  which  takes 
place,  the  increase  of  density  and  of 
molecular  volume  mav  be  found  in  the 
usual  way.  For  the  density,  we  mul- 
tiply 247.30  and  431.58,  the  respective 
molecular  weights  of  argentic  sulphide 
and  mercurous  sulphide,  each  by  4,  the 
number  of  molecules,  and  add  the 
products  together: 

989.20  +  1726.32  =  2715.52. 

Subtracting  861.28,  the  original  den- 
sity, from  the  total  density  thus  ob- 
tained, we  find  the  increase  of  density 
to  be  1854.24,  or  more  than  twice  the 
original  value. 

The  molecular  volume  of  sulphide 
of  silver,  as  obtained  by  dividing  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  compound  by 
the  density,  is  found  to  be  36.10.  That 
of  mercurous  sulphide  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  431.58  by  0.12936,  the  re- 
ciprocal of  7.73,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  precipitated  sulphide.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding as  before,  the  total  molecular 
volume  is: 

(36.10  X  4)  +  (43158  X  0.12936 
X  4)  =  367.71, 

Deducting  from  this  the  original 
volume,  81.6,  the  remainder,  286.11, 
represents  the  increase  of  volume,  this 


being  equivalent  to  more  than  three 
and  a  half  times  the  volume  of  the 
silver  image. 

Occasionally  a  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  is  employed  to  convert 
the  chlorides  obtained  by  the  prelimi- 
nary treatment  into  intensification 
products.  The  thiosulphate  bath  gives 
an  image  of  considerable  opacity,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deposit  pro- 
duced is  due  to  mercurial  compounds 
alone — all  the  chloride  of  silver  being 
dissolved  out  of  the  film — ^the  results 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  as  regards 
their  permanence,  nor  can  they  be  ob- 
tained with  that  degree  of  certainty 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operations.  The  precise 
chemical  action  of  the  thiosulphate 
bath,  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
tensifier,  is  only  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Doubtless,  as  in  the  operations 
of  fixing,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  re- 
moved from  the  image  in  the  form  of 
the  soluble  double  thiosulphate  of  sil- 
ver and  sodium,  Na2Ag4(  5208)3.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  intensification 
products  consist  of  a  mixture  of  mer- 
curous sulphide  and  metallic  mercury, 
and  that  no  mercurous  thiosulphate  is 
formed.  This  appears  to  be  actually 
the  case.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  given  off  abun- 
dantly during  the  reaction.  These 
changes  may  be  represented  in  the 
form  of  the  equation  which  is  here 
suggested : 

8AgCl  +  8HgCl  +  ioNa2S20a= 

2Ag,Na2(S203)3  +  2Hg2S  +  2Hg, 

+  6SO2  +  i6NaCl. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  part  at 
least  of  the  double  thiosulphate  pro- 
duced is  subsequently  converted  into 
trithionate  by  the  action  of  the  liber- 
ated   sulphur    dioxide,    but    this,    of 
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course,  does  not  affect  the  intensifica- 
tion products. 

Like  the  sulphide  bacn,  this  intenai- 
Her  gives  a  black  image. 

The  density  and  the  molecular  vol- 
ume of  the  deposit  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  usual  way.  Two  molecules  only 
of  mercurous  sulphide  and  two  mole- 
cules of  mercury  are  produced,  and 
therefore  the  total  density  is : 

<43i.S8  X  2)  +  (199.8.4)  =  1662.36. 

Deducting  from  our  result  the 
original  density,  861.28,  we  have  for 
the  increase  of  density,  801.08.  This 
is  rather  less  than  the  primary  value. 
The  volume  of  a  molecule  of  mercury 
(two  atoms)  is  36.2,  and  therefore  that 
of  two  molecules  is  72.4.  The  total 
molecular  volume  of  the  intensifica- 
tion products  is  therefore : 

(72.4)  +  (431.58  X  0.12936  X  2) 

=  184.05. 

The  change  of  volume  is,  of  course : 
184.05  —  81.6  =  102.45. 

This  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  one 
and  a  quarter  times  the  original  vol- 
ume. 

Of  the  various  intensifiers  that  have 
been  proposed  to  effect  the  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state  of  the  chlorides 
forming  the  latent  image,  the  ferrous 
oxalate  bath  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  whose  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mercurial  intensification  will  be 
familiar  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  intensifier  in  question,  and  recom- 
mends it  in  the  highest  terms,  both  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  cleanliness, 
and  certainty,  and  because  of  the  ease 
with  which,  by  its  means,  any  required 
degree  of  density  may  be  obtained. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  change 
effected  by  the  oxalate  bath  is  of  the 


simplest  character,  being  in  fact  very 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  same 
reagent  when  employed  in  develop- 
ment: 

8AgCl  -f  8HgCl  +  8K2Fe2(CA)?= 

4Ag,  -f  4Hg,  +  16KCI  + 

8Fe,(QO,),. 

The  silver  and  the  mercury  present 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the 
chlorine  with  which  they  were  com- 
bined unites  with  the  potassium  of  the 
double  salt  to  form  potassium  chloride, 
and  the  ferrous  salt  is  converted  to 
the  ferric  state.  If  additional  density 
is  desired,  this  can  be  readily  obtained 
by  again  transferring  the  plate  to  the 
mercury  bath,  and  after  rinsing  in  wa- 
ter, immersing  it  anew  in  the  oxalate 
solution.  These  operations  may  be  re- 
peated again  and  again  as  often  as  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  effect  re- 
quired. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the 
chemical  value  of  the  reduction  prod- 
ucts effected  by  the  course  of  treat- 
ment in  the  mercuric  chloride  bath  in 
the  process  of  oxalate  intensification 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  series  of 
equations : 

1.  4Ag=  +  8HgCU  =8AgCl  48Hga...    8 

2.  4Ag,  +  4Hg2  +  i6HgCU  =  8AgCl  + 

24HgCl    16 

3.  4Ag,  +  i2Hg2  +  32HgCU  =  8Aga+ 

56HgCI 32 

4.  4Ag,  +  28Hg,  +  64HgCl,  =  8AgCI+ 

i2oHgCl 64 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  molecules  of  metal  is  doubled 
on  each  successive  immersion. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
densitv  and  molecular  volume  of  the 
products  of  intensification  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  bath,  and 
the  increase  of  these  properties  in 
terms  of  (a),  the  original  density  of 
861.28.  and  (&),  the  original  volume 
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Number  of 

Increase 

Increase 

Number 

Immersion 

Molecules 

of  Density 

of  the 

of  atoms 

in 

of  Meul 

in  terms 

Molecular  Vol 

of 

Mercuric 

in  Intensi- 

Total 

of 

Toul  Mole- 

in terms  of 

Mercury 

Chloride 

fication 

Density 

orig^inal 

cular  Volume 

original 

deposited 

Bath 

Products 

produced 

Density 

produced 

Density 

8 

xst 

8 

9460 

1.85 

996.4 

1.77 

■4 

2nd 

16 

5656 

5-56 

516.0 

523 

56 

3rd 

3a 

laoso 

12.99 

1095.9 

Z9.49 

120 

4th 

64 

94837 

»7.83 

2953.6 

96.61 

248 

5th 

laS 

50419 

57. 51 

4570.4 

S5.00 

504 

6th 

256 

101560 

X16.91 

9904.0 

111.79 

i<»x6 

•       7th 

513 

903858 

935.69 

18471.9 

99^.36 

3J40 

8th 

X024 

408453 

473  23 

37005  6 

45a -SO 

of  81.6.  Four  molecules  of  silver  are 
assumed  to  be  present  throughout  the 
operations,  but  by  dividing  the  num- 
bers given  by  4,  the  table  can  be  made 
to  serve  for  calculations  founded  on 
the  presence  of  a  single  molecule. 

According  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones, 
the  bath  for  the  oxalate  intensification 
may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  the 
addition  of  one  volume  of  a  'Saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  six  vol- 
umes of  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral 
potassium  oxalate,  acidified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  grains  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  only  other  mercurial  intensifier 
of  the  indirect  class  that  requires  men- 
tion IS  the  potassio-silver  cyanide  bath. 
Its  intensifying  properties  depend 
upon  the  reducing  power  exercised  by 
mercurous  chloride  upon  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  double  salt,  AgK(CN)2. 
Professor  Meldola  suggests  the  fol' 
lowing  equation  as  representing  the 
action  of  this  bath : 

2HgCl  4-  2AgK(CN)2 
=  Ag,  +  2Hg(CN),  +  2KCI. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count  the  chloride  of  silver  originally 
present  in  the  reduced  image.  As  usu- 
ally prepared,  the  intensifying  bath 
contains  an  excess  of  potassium  cy- 
anide. In  its  extended  form  the  equa- 
tion may  perhaps  be  written  thus : 

2HgCl  -f  2AgCl  +  2AgK(CN)2 

+  4KCN  =  Ag,  +  2AgK(CN),  -f 

2Hg(CN)2-f4KCl. 

The  actual  intensifying  action  can- 


not, however,  be  represented  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  in  an  equational 
form,  as  it  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  the  double  decomposition  ef- 
fected is  a  reversible  one;  that  is,  the 
silver  chloride  dissolved  by  the  excess 
of  free  potassium  cyanide  present  is 
converted  into  the  double  cyanide, 
while  the  mercuric  cyanide  reacts  with 
the  potassium  chloride,  reproducing 
mercuric  chloride,  which  in  its  turn  at- 
tacks the  deposited  silver,  bringing  it 
into  a  fit  condition  to  reduce  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  double  cyanide  to  the 
metallic  state.  It  is  thus  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  density  and  the  molecular 
volume  of  the  silver  deposited  by  the 
cyanide  bath. 

A  favorite  formula  for  the  intensify- 
ing solution  is  given  below : 

Pure  potassium  cyanide.  .7.5  grs. 

Nitrate  of  silver 7.5  grs. 

Distilled  water i  fluid  oz. 

The  silver  salt  must  be  dissolved 
separately  in  a  portion  of  the  water 
and  added  gradually  to  the  cyanide 
solution. 

The  only  mercurial  intensifier  of  the 
direct  class  of  any  practical  importance 
is  the  iodide  bath,  of  which  several 
modifications  exist.  In  its  simplest 
form,  this  consists  of  a  solution  of 
mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide. 
The  intensifying  action,  according  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  Leaper  ("First  Principles  of 
Photography,"  1892),  seems  to  be  due 
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to  the  conversion  of  the  silver  image 
into  mercurous  iodide  and  silver 
iodide,  the  change  taking  place  prob- 
ably in  accordance  with  the  equation: 

2HgI,  +  2Ag  =  HgJ,  +  2AgI. 

The  comparative  stability  of  the  in- 
tensification products  may,  Mr.  Leaper 
thinks,  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  a  double  iodide  is  formed.  The 
fact  that  mercurous  iodide  as  usually 
prepared  is  a  green  or  yellow  salt, 
whereas  the  color  of  the  intensified 
image  is  brown,  supports  his  hypothe- 
sis. 

If  the  above  equation  is  written  in 
the  form: 

4Ag,  +  8HgI,  =  4HgJ,  +  8AgI, 

the  total  density  of  the  intensification 
products  is  4484.32,  and  their  total 
molecular  volume,  664.48,  equivalent 
to  an  increase  in  density  of  four  times 
the  original  density,  and  an  increase  of 
molecular  volume  more  than  seven 
times  the  original  volume. 

The  intensifying  bath  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  26  grains  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
and  120  grains  of  potassium  iodide  in 


two  ounces  of  water.  The  iodide  solu- 
tion is  gradually  added  to  the  other 
until  the  red  precipitate  of  mercuric 
iodide  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  After 
standing,  the  clear  supernatant  solu- 
tion is  decanted  and  diluted  for  use 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  After 
intensification,  the  plate  should  be  well 
rinsed  in  water,  treated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  thiosulphate,  and  finally 
thoroughly  washed. 

A  bath  containing  sodium  thiosul- 
phate in  addition  to  the  salts  above 
mentioned  is  sometimes  employed  for 
intensifying  purposes. 

Lumiere's  iodide  bath,  unlike  those 
just  described,  is  an  intensifier  of  the 
indirect  type.  In  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  is 
employed,  sodium  sulphite  being  add- 
ed to  effect  solution  of  the  iodide. 
After  washing,  the  intensification 
proper  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
pyrogallol  developer. 

As  yet  the  iodide  baths  have  been 
but  imperfectly  studied,  and  there  is 
thus  a  lack  of  the  data  necessary  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  chemical  principles 
upon  which  their  intensif)dng  action 
depends. 


RETOUCHING  LANDSCAPE  NEGATIVES 

By  Arthur  Whiting. 


It  frequently  happens  that  landscape 
negatives  are  most  disappointing 
owing  to  numerous  eccentricities  of 
varying  or  unsuitable  light,  wind,  mov- 
ing figures,  etc.,  yielding  results  unde- 
sirable in  the  extreme.  And  whilst 
many  spend  a  vast  amount  of  time  en- 
deavoring to  atone  for  the  caprices  of 
fate  by  chemical  manipulation,  is  it  not 
a  wonder  that  so  few  place  their  land- 
scape negatives   upon  the  desk,   and 


with  pencil,  stump  and  knife  engrave 
their  knowledge  of  art  upon  the  luck- 
less film? 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  B.  J.  published 
some  sinister  remarks  extracted  from 
r.  P/s  Weekly  about  "Photographic 
Artists !"  in  which  the  term  is  ridiculed 
on  the  ground  of  Ruskin's  definition 
of  art,  viz.,  "Human  labor  regulated 
by  human  design." 

Now,  the  veriest  tyro  will  agree  as 
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to  there  being  plenty  of  the  former  in 
a  photographer's  work ;  but  surely  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  latter  is  neglected  to  a 
large  extent.  Yet  I  venture  to  submit 
that,  notwithstanding  "faking"  is  a 
very  ugly  name,  it  does,  and  will,  aid 
the  photographer  immensely  in  prov- 
ing that  his  craft  is  an  art  after  all; 
and,  personally  speaking,  I  like  to  see 
the  work  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  an 
"artistic  photographer,"  but  a  "photo- 
graphic artist"  as  well,  for  then  he  will 
not  only  choose  and  arrange  his  sub- 
ject with  artistic  ability,  but  the  re- 
sultant picture  will  have  lost  its  me- 
chanical or  so-called  "photographic" 
appearance. 

The  chief  defects  to  be  looked  for  in 
landscape  negatives  from  the  negative 
artist's  point  of  view  are:  Halation; 
too  much  or  too  little  intensity  of 
lights  or  shadows;  lack  of  clouds  in 
landscape  or  through  over-exposure 
of  sky;  moved  figures  and  trees;  un- 
desirable loss  of  detail  through  haze; 
spots;  light  streaks  from  faulty  dark 
slides ;  fog ;  imperfect  lighting  of  sub- 
ject, etc.  All  these  defects  can  be 
more  or  less  remedied  by  skilful  hand- 
work upon  the  negative.  The  order  of 
such  work  should  be:  First,  knife 
work;  secondly,  rubbing  down;  then 
fine  pencil  work  on  the  mediumed  film, 
and  "splatter"  work  (if  any).  Then, 
after  varnishing,  stump,  pencil  and 
brush  work,  matt  varnishing  on  back, 
puttyine^,  etc. 

The  knife  will  be  chiefly  required  in 
removing  specks,  harsh  lights  on 
leaves,  and  for  sharpening  up  moved 
figures.  In  doing  the  latter  cut  away 
the  doubled  outline  on  the  denser  por- 
tions, and  put  in  with  light  touches 
such  shadow  detail  as  has  been  marred 
by  the  movement. 

It  is  well,  on  commencing  work,  to 


decide  concerning  the  massing  of 
lights  and  shadows,  and  obliterate  or 
subdue  any  little  irritating  patches  of 
light  with  the  knife,  or  by  rubbing 
down.  The  latter  process  will  be  used 
to  remove  fog  or  halation,  and  to  re- 
duce hard  lights  and  streaks  of  light 
crossing  the  negative  through  using 
a  faultv  dark  slide.  The  latter  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  rectify,  and 
whilst  it  is  best  to  operate  upon  the 
broader  patches  with  alcohol  and  tri- 
poli,  the  narrower  portions  should  be 
negotiated  with  a  somewhat  pointed 
india  rubber  charged  with  dry  tripoli 
powder.  However  carefully  the  streak 
may  be  removed,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  a  fair  amount  of  penciling  and 
stump  work  will  be  required  over  it 
afterwards  to  remove  all  trace  of  it. 

In  attacking  bad  lights  full  consid- 
eration must  be  paid  not  only  to  their 
intensity,  but  also  to  the  range  of 
gradation  from  highest  light  to  deep- 
est shadow,  and  it  is  in  little  points 
like  these  that  a  dual  knowledge  of 
the  art  and  science  of  photographic 
manipulation  becomes  more  fully  nec- 
essary. For  he  must  be  an  artist  who 
would  retouch  successfully  a  difficult 
landscape  negative,  and,  indeed,  he 
must  be  more.  He  must  be  a  photo- 
grapher to  understand  just  what  to  do, 
so  that  he  becomes  a  "photographic 
artist,"  whether  the  "knights  of  the 
brush"  like  the  term  or  not.  The  ar- 
tist will,  therefore,  from  both  points  of 
view,  allow  his  knowledge  to  direct 
him  in  manipulating  these  masses  of 
light  and  shade.  After  reduction  has 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  rub 
medium  over  the  film,  and  upon  it 
pencil  up  all  detail  which  needs 
strengthening,  adding  such  matter  as 
may  be  desired  and  conveniently  pro- 
duced with  pencils,  which  should  be 
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sharpened  in  two  ways — a  round  and 
moderately  fine  point,  similar  to  that 
used  for  ordinary  drawing  purposes, 
and  a  flat-edged  chisel-shaped  one,  the 
latter  being  specially  useful  for  putting 
in  detail  in  foliage. 

To  operate  on  the  trees  successfully 
observe  their  nature  botanically,  and 
use  the  necessary  form  of  touch  to 
depict  them,  as  you  would  in  making 
a  pencil  drawing ;  only,  remember  you 
are  working  upon  a  negative,  and  not 
a  positive.  Sometimes  you  will  find 
it  convenient  to  use  the  broad  and 
sometimes  the  narrow  surface  of  the 
chisel-edge  (pointing  downwards)  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  make  broad  or  nar- 
row touches.  Approximately,  for  oak, 
beech  and  elm  trees  use  the  broad 
edge,  and  for  fir,  ash,  chestnut,  larch, 
pollard  willow  and  yew  use  the  knife- 
edge,  while  probably  the  round- 
pointed  pencil  will  be  most  serviceable 
in  making  the  touches  for  birch,  silver 
birch,  weeping  willow  and  poplar 
trees. 

Splatter  Work. 

Splattering  is  a  method  of  applying 
splashes  of  paint  to  lighten  portions  of 
a  negative,  or  to  represent  shingle, 
stones,  flowers,  snow,  etc.  To  apply, 
first  lay  the  negative  almost  flat  on  a 
table,  but  inclining  slightly  towards 
the  operator.  Cover  every  part  not 
requiring  to  be  splattered  with  bits  of 
paper.  Then  take  a  fine  bristle  nail 
or  tooth  brush,  which,  after  being 
dampened,  has  been  lightly  charged 
with  liquid  Indian  ink,  Indian  red,  or 
"photopake."  Then,  holding  the  brush 
over  against  the  negative,  bring  the 
teeth  of  a  small-toothed  nurserv  comb 


smartly  over  its  surface  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  operator,  when  a  spray  of 
splashes  will  migrate  from  the  brush 
to  the  negative.  When  the  work  is 
applied  over  grass  it  will,  with  a  little 
subsequent  pencilling,  give  the  appear- 
ance of  flowers,  of  shingle  if  applied 
over  paths  or  roads,  or  of  waterweed 
and  lilies  over  water.  Some  skill  is 
needed  to  cause  the  smaller  splashes 
to  be  deposited  over  the  parts  of  the 
scene  farthest  away  fr  ^m  the  camera, 
and  the  larger  ones  in  the  foreground. 

Before  proceeding  to  varnish  the 
negative  it  may  be  useful  to  knife  in 
some  herbage,  water-reed,  or  water- 
ripples  to  complete  the  harmony  of  the 
scene.  After  varnishing  with  matting 
varnish  rub  down  and  stnmp  up  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  where  neces- 
sary, finishing  with  pencil  or  brush 
work,  and  putting  in  lights  over 
knifed  portions,  or,  still  further,  work- 
ing "up  trees  and  herbage  so  as  to 
bring  out  from  the  rest  of  the  subject 
such  parts  as  seem  (from  an  artistic 
standpoint)  to  need  it. 

When  all  has  been  done  on  the  film 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  apply  yellow 
putty  or  matt  varnish  to  the  back  of 
the  negative;  but  it  is  obvious  that, 
should  it  be  desirable,  much  additional 
help  can  be  rendered  by  such  means. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  treating 
skies  and  puttinc:  in  clouds,  for  this 
must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occa- 
sion. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  many  find  actual  brush  work  on 
the  negative  an  additional  and  valua- 
ble aid  in  converting  mechanical  im- 
pressions into  pictorial  eflFects. — Affta- 
teur  Photographer, 
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DOCTORING  NEGATIVES 


By  F.  R.  Fraprie. 


Be  the  care  and  pains  ever  so  great, 
very  few  negatives  will  ever  come  to 
the  standard  designated  by  the  word 
perfection.  In  fact,  perfection  in  neg- 
atives does  not  exist ;  a  negative  which 
is  perfect  for  silver  printing,  is  not 
so  well  suited  for  platinum,  and  gives 
very  f)Oor  results  on  cyanotype  papers. 
But  if  even  if  our  negatives  fall  short 
of  what  we  desire,,  we  can  still  make 
good  prints  from  them,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  treat  of  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  we  can  im- 
prove our  prints. 

The  most  common  defect  in  nega- 
tives, perhaps,  is  the  presence  of  pin- 
holes or  scratches.     Pinholes  are  us- 
ually caused  by  dust  settling  on  the 
plate  before  exposure.     The  simplest 
remedy     is     prevention;     the     plates 
should  be  dusted,  and  so  should  the 
plate-holders   and   the   camera.     But 
sometimes   in  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, the  shaking  incidental  to  trans- 
portation  will   make   dust.     Another 
class  of  pinholes  is  caused  by  air  bub- 
bles sticking  to  the  plate  when  it  is 
put  into  the  developer.     If  these  are 
not  rubbed  off  at  once,  the  rest  of  the 
plate  gets  a  start  which  can  never  be 
overcome,  and  a  more  or  less  trans- 
parent spot  will  remain  on  the  nega- 
tive.   Then  the  plate  in  the  developer 
and  following  baths  is  very  soft,  and 
a  little  carelessness  will  dause  scratches 
or  holes  to  mar  the  surface  of  the  gel- 
atine. '   All  these   defects   will   make 
ugly  black  spots  in  the  print  if  they 
are  left,  as  they  often  are,  and  the 
pinholes  should  be  spotted  out.     This 
is  a  simple  matter.    All  that  is  neces- 
sarv  is  a  camel's  hair  brush   and   a 


stick  of  India  ink,  or  a  cake  of  some 
opaque  water-color,  as  burnt  sienna. 
The  color  should  be  taken  on  the  brush 
as  nearly  dry  as  possible,  and  a  mi- 
nute quantity  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  spot.  It  is  advisable  to  support 
the  negative  for  this  operation  in  such 
a  position  that  the  light  shines  through 
it.  If  a  retouching  desk  is  not  avail- 
able, the  negative  may  be  held  against 
a  window  pane,  although  working  is 
difficult  in  this  position.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  fill  the  spot  entirely.  A  little 
color  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  even  if 
clear  glass  shows  all  around  it,  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Such  a  dot 'will 
make  the  hole  invisible  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot,  and  when  it  disappears  from 
the  negative  at  this  distance,  it  will 
not  show  on  the  print.  It  will  be 
found,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  fill  the 
hole  entirely,  that  the  color  prefers  to 
leave  the  hole  and  pile  up  around  the 
edges.  So  use  it  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  apply  only  to  the  centre  of  the 
spot.  By  working  carefully,  small 
scratches  can  be  obliterated  in  the 
same  way,  but  for  large  holes  and 
deep  scratches  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  hole,  in  order  to  get  a 
medium  to  work  on.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  best  to  flow  the  nega- 
tive with  retouching  varnish,  and  re- 
touch in  the  regular  way  with  the 
pencil,  or  entrust  the  work  to  a  pro- 
fessional retoucher. 

Black  spots  on  the  negative  are 
often  caused  by  insufficient  motion  of 
the  tray  during  the  process  of  devel- 
opment. This  allows  particles  of  de- 
veloper, or  alkali,  to  settle  on  the  plate 
and  act  more  strongly  on  the  places 
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where  they  lie.  Such  spots  are  to  be 
touched  out  on  the  print,  where  they, 
of  course,  produce  white  spots.  For 
platinum  or  Velox  prints,  the  almost 
dry  brush  of  India  ink  is  again  the 
proper  thing,  while  for  gold-toned 
silver  prints,  a  cake  of  sepia,  or  neu- 
tral gray,  will  match  the  color  better. 


It  will  be  found  that  much  better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained,  by  gently  dab- 
bing with  the  finest  possible  point, 
than  by  trying  to  paint  out  defects. 
As  soon  as  the  spots  disappear  to  tht 
normal  vision,  sufficient  has  been  done, 
although  it  will  not  seem  so,  if  a  close 
inspection  is  made. 


COARSE  GRAIN  IN  NEGATIVES 


A  slow  plate,  one  for  instance  used 
in  making  lantern  slides,  has  a  much 
finer  structure  than  a  very  rapid  plate. 
But  I  do  not  refer  here  to  coarseness 
or  fineness  of  grain  of  emulsion,  but 
to  the  coarseness  in  negatives  some- 
times occurring  during  hot  weather 
manipulation,  a  condition  of  things 
which  is  not  blamable  upon  the  inher- 
ent quality  of  the  plate  itself. 

This  coarseness  of  grain  does  not 
make  its  appearance  during  develop- 
ment or  directly  after  it,  but  shows 
most  annoyingly  after  the  plate  is 
dried. 

The  negative  which  up  to  this  time 
has  delighted  us  with  its  clearness  and 
softness,  suddenly,  as  it  were,  devel- 
ops a  granularity  often  presenting  an 
appearance  as  if  the  exposure  had  been 
made  through  a  fine-grain  screen  such 
as  used  in  making  half-tone  negatives. 
You  might  call  it  a  variety  of  frill, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  a  frilling  and 
seems  to  arise  from  a  decomposition 
of  the  gelatine.  I  believe  it  is  due  to 
the  protracted  drying  incident  to 
^^ggy*  humid,  hot  weather,  for  when 
the  weather  is  even  at  torrid  heat  and 
the  air  dry  there  is  not  much  liabilty 
of  encountering  it. 

The  remedy  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  recourse  to  some  method  of 
quick  drying.  During  the  humid, 
summer   weather,    frequently   patches 


of  wet  persist  upon  the  negatives  even 
though  drying  has  been  going  on  all 
night. 

These  patches  are  of  different 
density  from  the  rest  of  the  negative, 
and  require  extra  retouching  if  not  to 
be  apparent  in  printing.  During  hoi 
weather  ice  water  should  be  used  both 
in  developer  and  fixer,  but  nothing  is 
so  effective  to  secure  rapid  drying  as 
the  use  of  formaldehyde. 

Immediately  after  development  rinse 
off  the  plate  (if  pyro  is  used  a  good 
rinse  is  necessary)  with  ice  water, 
then  place  it  in  a  weak  bath  of  for- 
maldehyde (i  dram  to  lo  ounces  of 
water).  Rock  the  plate  for  ajminute 
and  then  place  in  hypo. 
•  After  fixing,  a  second  bath  in  for- 
maldehyde had  better  be  used  as  a 
precaution.  The  negative  is  washed 
in  running  water  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  formaldehyde  so  hardens  the 
film  that  even  artificial  heat  may  be 
used  to  dry  the  plate.  But  one  must 
be  cautious  not  to  rinse  the  plate  from 
the  formaldehyde  when  subjecting  it 
to  artificial  heat.  It  must  be  dried  di- 
rectly in  taking  it  from  the  formalde- 
hyde, and  then  considerably  high  tem- 
perature may  be  used.  If  a  flame  is 
employed,  do  not  hold  the  negative 
too  close  or  unevenness  will  result 
The  electric  fan  is  the  best  means  to 
expedite  the  drying  of  a  film. 
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ON  LIGHTING  PROFILES 

By  John   Bartlett. 


The  mistake  most  amateurs  make  in 
photographing  in  profile  is  in  getting 
the  illumination  too  flat,  so  that  even 
a  beautiful  contour  is  marred  in  the 
making. 

A  profile  will  be  made  most  success- 
fully by  introducing  the  light  rather 
behind  the  head,  so  as  to  throw  the 
receding  boundaries  of  the  front  of 
the  forehead,  eyes,  cheek,  nose  and 
chin  into  half  tint.  The  principal  light 
will  be  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  tem- 
ple, cheek-bone  and  the  ear;  and  the 
principal  shadows  under  the  hair,  up- 
on the  cheek  and  temple  and  under 
the  eye-brow,  close  to  the  nose.  The 
whole  of  the  front  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye  will  be  light,  except  close  under 
the  eyelashes. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  will  be  scarcely 
visible,  but  the  eye-ball  will  appear 
darkest  where  the  pupil  is  supposed  to 
be.  With  a  light  background,  a  beau- 
tiful relief  will  be  given  the  head, 
especially  if  the  background  is  kept  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  head, 
so  as  to  secure  atmosphere  around  it. 

A  profile  illuminated  as  su-^^gested 
above  ought  never  to  be  under-ex- 
posed, and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
m?ke  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade 


too  violent;  the  object  is  to  get  deli- 
cate shadows  by  judicous  use  of  re- 
flected light  rather  than  by  employ- 
ment of  direct  illumination.  The  re- 
flectors should  be  of  different  shades, 
so  as  to  modify  the  light. 

One  thing  to  remember  especially 
in  making  a  profile  photograph  is  that 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  angle  at 
which  the  top  or  side  light  enters  the 
studio  and  falls  upon  the  head  makes 
either  a  picture  or  an  unmeaning  blur. 
(We  are  not  referring  to  artistic 
blur.)  The  photographer  who  desires 
this  may  secure  it  by  racking  a  little 
out  of  focus. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  most 
effective  profile  illuminations  are  gen- 
erally those  made  by  a  side  light  be- 
hind the  head,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  profiles  should  receive  an  illu- 
mination of  this  kind.  Some  features 
are  more  effectivelv  illuminated  bv 
light  more  inclined  to  the  front,  but 
when  a  front  light  is  employed  a  dark 
background  must  be  used  to  secure 
proper  relief  to  the  head. 

The  student  may  find  some  beau- 
tiful examiyes  of  effective  profiles  in 
the  impressions  of  ancient  Greek 
coins. 
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o'  Woods   L.  I.,  N.  Y.     The  coupon  found  in  our  advertising  pages  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each  print. 


2144.  L.  R.  Reeves.— "Hillside."  Wc 
hardly  know  why  you  .send  this,  as  you 
surelv  know  as  well  as  we  that  with  such 
light  in  the  sky,  trees  could  never  be  so 
black,  even  if  painted  with  the  blackest 
of  black  paint.  And,  what  makes  the  mat- 
ter worse,  the  row  of  trees  rising  from  the 
immediate  foreground  is  the  main   feature 


of  the  subject.  There  should  be  nothing  so 
black  in  any  picture,  as  even  "lampblack," 
properly  photographed,  would  be  gray  at 
this  distance  from  the  camera. 

2145.  E.  G.  Fountain.  —  "Woods  in 
Spring"  is  of  fairly  good  technique,  al- 
though the  printing  has  been  carried  too 
far,   but   it   would   make   two    fairly  good 
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pictures  it  cut  through  ihe  middie.  As  it 
is,  ihe  eye  wanders  from  the  group  of 
beautiful  cattle  on  the  left  to  the  equally 
beautiful  pool  in  front  and  the  delicate  at- 
mosphere in  the  distance  on  the  right,  not 
knowing  on  which  to  rest.  A  picture  should 
only  have  one  principal  object,  lo  which 
all  else  is  subordinated;  concentration,  as 
it  is  called,  aiftl  never  two  or  more.  Cut 
this  vertically  exactly  in  the  centre,  and 
you  will  have  two  good  pictures  instead  of 
one  very  faulty  one. 

2146.  W.  E.  Marshall. — "Our  Meddle- 
some Boy"  hardly  looks  the  title,  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  having  been  posed  and 
dressed  for  the  purpose.  A  meddlesome 
or  any  other  kind  of  boy  is  best  caught  on 
the  run,  and  the  clothes  of  play  life,  and 
not  on  a,  to  him.  purgatorial  stool.  The 
parallel  lines  in  the  background  are  objec- 
tionable, and  the  color  of  the  print  could 
hardly  be  worse;  it  looks  like  a  P.  O-  P. 
print   toned   beyond   even   the   "slaty  blue." 

214?.  A.  H.  Bailey.  —  "A  Country 
Road"  is  a  fairly  good  topographical  pho- 
lograph.  although  the  per.spective  seems 
foreshortened  beyond  reason,  coming  lo  a 
point  at  a  distance  of  considerably  less 
than  half  its  width.  A  lens  of  twice  the 
focal  length  of  the  oi  c  employed  would 
have  given  a  very  different  rendering  by 
enabling  you  to  laUe  a  more  distant  view 


point.  Another  serious  fault  is  the  lack  of 
any  trace  of  atmosphere,  the  distant  ob- 
jects being  as  well  delir.ed  as  those  in  the 
immediate   foregroimd. 

2148.  G.  H.  M  A  c  D  o  s  a  L  D  .—"Road 
Through  the  Wood"  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, the  only  good  thing  about  it  being  the 
title.       In     the     (\Tst     place     the     road     is 
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postman's  wagoci,  who  shall  say  what  its 
value  as  a  record  may  not  be  in  the  time 
to  come,  the  time  when  letter  wriling  shall 
be  a  {orgotlen  art,  and  when,  if  we  want  to 

will  be  necessary  shall  be  to  put  on  the 
thinking  cap  and  project  the  thoughts  like 
a  wireless  message. 

2IS3.  R.  James,— "Portrait"  is  in  almost 
every  respect  very  good,  the  only  objec- 
lionable  feature  being  the  all  too  promi- 
nent hand,  attracting,  as  it  does,  the  eye 
from  the  really  excellent  head.  The  only 
thing  needed  was  a  slight  shade  over  the 
O.  H    MacdoDild      j^p^    ^    ih'ms   almost   essential   in   oul-door 
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placed  in  the  middle  of  the  composition. 
where  it  should  not  be,  the  two  sides  being 
about  as  equally  balanced  as  a  pair  of 
scales.  Then,  the  exposure  has  been  so 
much  too  short  that  the  trees  are  simply 
blackened  paper  while  everything  else  is 
equally  while,  twice  or  thrice  as  long  being 
required.  Again,  the  distance  is  as  well 
rendered  as  the  foreground  objects,  giving 
no  hint  of  the  necessary  atmosphere.  And 
lastly,  there  is  no  objective  point  or  object 
of  more  importance  than  another,  nothing 
on  which  the  eye  could  rest  or  nothing  to 
lead  it  to  it  if  there  were. 

2149.  W.  H.  Luck  HAUPT,— "The  Rural 
Mail"  is  an  excellent  example  of  record 
worit,  everything  being  just  as  it  should, 
including  arrangement  or  composition  and 
manipulation.  Highly  as  we  value  photog- 
raphy as  an  art  or  method  of  expression. 
we  almost  value  it  more  as  a  means  of  re- 
cording and  perpetuating  things  as  they 
are;    and    trifling    a'i    some    may    think    a 


portraiture.  We  have  seen  an  old  um- 
brella without  the  slick,  suspended  from 
a  tree,  au.swcr  ihc  p-.irpose  admirably,  hi 
studying  this  portrait  you  can  feci  what  an 
improvement  this  would  have  been.  It 
will  be  well  also  to  keep  in  touch  with  de- 
velopment, the  prominence  of  the  hand  be- 
ing a  result  of  the  carryirg  of  that  action 
a  little  too  long;  but  in  spite  of  these 
faults  it  is  a  really  good  portrait. 

2151.  Herbert  LiNfiE,— "A  Quiet  Place" 
is  a  good  subject  from  a  satisfactory  point 
of  view,  but  the  shadows  are  too  dark  and 
the  lights,  the  water  and  the  sky  are  too 
white.  If  you  had  remembered  to  "expose 
for    ihe    shadows"    and    developed    for    a 
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shorter  time  yon  would  have  made  a 
ter  picture,  allliotigh  as  a  record  it  is  i 
sideral)ly  aliove  tlie  average,  ^'oii  cat 
help  seeing  that  both  sky  and  water 
whiter,   very   miidi   wliitcr.   than   ever   1 


J. 
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dark  .sepia  iirint,  that  allhongii  to  : 
tain  extent  indicating  tiic  departure  of  day, 
is  not  allractivc.  The  eye  watiders  all 
over  it  witliont  finding  anything  that  should 
have  iiidnccd  the  photographer  to  think 
it  worth  a  plalc.  It  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  good  photograph  of  a  siihject 
[lot  worth  photographing;  not  from  this 
point  of  view,  at  least.  And  we  reach  that 
feeling  all  the  more  readily  because  of  the 
circular  dome  shaped  trimming  at  the  top; 
a  trimming  for  which  we  can  sec  no  cause, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that,  in  our  mind,  at 
least,  materially  adds  to  the  lack  of  appre- 

2I5J.  H.  H.  Hl-ll.— "Feathery  Wil- 
lows" may  be  called  an  impressionist  pho- 
tograph that  comes  very  close  in  appear- 
ance lo  certain  styles  of  engraving,  but 
with  far  less  contrast  than  an  artist  of  the 
brush  or  bitrin  would  have  thought  desir- 
able ;  and  with  shadows  deeper  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  ligiits  than  is  ever 
seen  in  their  work.     Overlooking  that  seri- 
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ous  fault,  however,  there  is  much  to  ad- 
tnire  in  the  picture,  especially  the  fact  that 
it  grows  on  us — we  turn  to  it  again  and 
again ;  although  we  cannot  help  saying 
that  longer  development  of  the  negative 
would  have  made  wonderful  improvement, 
k  is  but  right,  also,  to  add  that  (here  is 
a  class  of  photographers  and  art  lovers 
who  are  coming  more  and  more  to  admire 
just  this  kind  of  work,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  hold  the  fort  as  long  as 
pictures  with  truer  values  and  more  like 
i^ature  at  its  best. 

3JS4.  (Mrs.)  John  McCru  m.—"  Trout 
Brook"  is  a  good  subject,  but  not  from  a 
good  point  of  view,  the  matter  on  each  side 
of  the  brook  being  loo  evenly  balanced. 
The  camera  should  have  been  a  few  yards 
either  to  the  right  or  left.  The  photography 
is  very  good ;  e."cposure  and  development 
just  about  right.  If  you  could  stud}'  some 
good  work  on  art  you  would  find  it  very 
helpful.  "Burnet's  Practical  Essays  on 
Art.''  "Robinson's  Elements  of  Pictorial 
Photography."  or  "Letters  on  Landscape 
Photography"  by  the  same  author  are  all 
very  good,  and  may  be  got  from  our  pub- 
lishers or  from  Tennant  &  Ward.  287 
I'ourlh  avenue.  New  York.    See  ".Answers.'" 
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ALPINE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Louis  J.  Steele 


While  it  is  probable  that  not  many 
of  our  readers  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Alps,  we  are  not  without  snow-clad 
mountains  on  this  side.  The  general 
instructions  as  to  apparatus  and  meth- 
ods are  so  valuable  in  any  outdoor  trip 
that  we  reprint  this  article  from  the 
Photograph  ic  Nczvs : 

The  era  of  Alpine  photography  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  1879  when 
W.  F.  Donkin  astonished  the  Alpine  fra- 
ternity wilh  h.s  series  of  beautiful  pictures 
which  undoubtedly  emulated  a  spirit 
among  them  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Their 
task  has  been  lightened  in  later  years  owing 
to  the  perfection  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  appar- 
atus and  material.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  Alpine  photogra- 
phy is  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  one's 
outfit. 

The  Ai-piNE  Camera. 

The  ideal  camera  for  the  mountaineer  is 
one  which  combines  maximum  strength 
and  portability  with  the  minimum  weight. 

The  design  of  the  camera  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  for  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  complications  the  more  likely,  is  the 
camera  to  get  out  of  order  at  the  critical 
moment.  The  size  of  picture  which  such 
a  camera  should  take  depends  within  cer- 
tain limits  on  individual  taste.  Owing  to 
the  perfection  of  modern  plates  and  lenses, 
and  to  the  opportunity  which  we  possess 
in  consequence  of  enlarging  our  pictures, 
it  is  considered  that  a  5  by  4  camera  is  the 
largest  size  which  could  be  carried  by 
the  mountaineer  with  any  degree  of  con- 
venience. A  quarter-plate  may  even  be 
preferable  at  times.  If,  however,  one's 
photographic  apparatus  is  to  be  carried  by 
a  porter  or  a  guide,  then  the  size  may  be 
increased  to  half-plate,  but  on  long  ex- 
peditions where  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  contents  and  weights  of  one's 
sacks,  some  sacrifice  will  have  to  hz  made 
unless  an  extra  porter  be  engaged.  Such 
a  course,  apart  from  materially  adding  to 
the    expense,    will    also   prove    an    encum- 


brance, owing  to  the  fact  of  having  an  ad- 
ditional man  on  the  rope. 

Should  the  carrying  of  one's  apparatus 
be  delegated  to  a  guide  or  porter  it  will 
probably  result  in  many  a  good  subject 
being  lost,  for  when  on  a  difficult  place  on 
a  mountain  one  would  abandon  taking  a 
picture  sooner  than  risk  the  safety  of  the 
party,  or  lose  valuable  time  by  obtaining 
one's  apparatus  from  the  porter  who  may 
be  at  some  distance  off,  perhaps  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rope. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is 
considered  advisable  to  carry  one's  outfit 
oneself,  and  to  limit  the  size  of  the  camera 
to  V4  plate  or  5  ins.  by  4  ins. 

Dark  Slides. 

The  camera  should  be  capable  of  being 
used  in  the  hand  or  on  a  stand,  and  should 
be  designed  to  take  ordinary  slides  with  a 
vrew  to  using  glass  plates,  a  roll  holder 
for  the  use  of  films  being  employed  as  a 
reserve.  The  type  of  dark  slide  in  which 
the  slide  draws  right  out  is  not  recom- 
mended for  Alpine  work,  owing  to  having 
to  deal  with  a  loose  part  while  making  an 
exposure,  and  owing  to  the  risk  of  fogging 
the  plate  in  replacing  the  same,  for  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  penetra- 
tive power  of  light  at  high  altitudes  is 
very  great.  The  entire  woodwork  of  the 
camera  and  slides  for  this  reason  should 
be  painted  with  a  dead  black. 

The  best  type  of  slide  to  use  is  one  pro- 
vided with  a  shutter  which  folds  back 
when  an  exposure  is  being  made.  A  re- 
liable changing  box  will  be  found  most 
convenient  on  long  expeditions,  but  it 
should  be  of  a  type  in  which  implicit  faith 
can  be  placed. 

Camera  Adjuncts  for  Alpine  Work. 

The  conditions  to  which  one's  photo- 
graphic outfit  will  be  subjected  on  a  moun- 
taineering tour  will  be  far  more  severe  on 
the  score  of  usage,  weather  and  tempera- 
ture than  it  would  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  landscape  photography;  workman- 
ship and  material  should  therefore  be  of 
the  best.  The  camera  should  be  metal 
bound,  aluminum  being  used  to  reduce 
weight. 
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When  a  stand  camera  is  used,  a  swing 
back  will  be  found  useful,  and,  in  any  case, 
a  rising  front  for  both  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical pictures  is  essential.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  camera  should  be  simple  and 
of  strong  construction;  they  should  be  eas- 
ily operated  by  hands  which  may  be 
numbed  with  cold  at  high  altitudes. 

All  thumbscrews  should  be  so  arranged 
that  they  cannot  be  screwed  back  more 
than  a  certain  distance. 

The  writer  has  found  the  use  of  a  re- 
volving back  for  taking  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal pictures  of  great  convenience,  thus 
eliminating  the  risk  of  dropping  a  loose 
and  vital  part. 

A  spare  celluloid  focusing  screen  should 
be  carried  to  replace  possible  breakages. 
Before  starting  on  a  mountaineering  tour 
the  camera  should  be  carefully  tested  in 
all  its  working  parts.  On  account  of  the 
searching  effect  of  light  at  high  altitudes, 
and  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  reflected 
light  from  snow  and  ice.  a  focusing  cloth 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  used  as  a 
protection  during  exposure. 

Such  a  cloth  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  bag  provided  with  elastic  at  one  end 
for  securing  round  the  body  of  the  camera, 
the  other  end  being  sewn  to  allow  a  hole 
underneath  for  the  admission  of  one's  head 
for  purposes  of  focusing,  etc.  This  de- 
vice will  be  found  most  useful  in  a  high 
wind. 

Whatever  type  of  shutter  is  employed,  it 
should  be  accuratelv  timed,  and  should  be 
capable  of  adjustment  from  V4  to  i-ioo 
second.  A  shutter  of  the  roller-blind  type 
—either  focal-plane  or  otherwise — is  the 
one  least  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

A  foreground  shutter  will,  under  many 
circumstances,  be  found  useful  in  Alpine 
photography. 

Although  the  camera  may  be  fitted  with 
a  shutter,  the  lens  cap  should  nevertheless 
always  be  taken,  and  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage if  this  can  be  stowed  in  the  camera 
when  not  in  use.  The  best  apparatus  is 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  at  times,  and  it 
is  therefore  recommended  that  one's  outfit 
should  be  supplemented  with  a  few  repair- 
ing tools,  consisting  of  a  small  screw- 
driver, a  few  small  wood  screws,  some  fine 
wire,  and  a  tube  of  liquid  glue. 

With  regard  to  the  lens,  the  most  useful 


all-round  instrument  is  one  of  the  modem 
anastigmat  type  of  about  5%  ins.  focus 
for  a  % -plate  camera  and  working  with  a 
maximum  aperture  of  about  f/6.^.  The 
camera  should  be  provided  with  an  exten- 
sion to  enable  the  several  combinations  of 
such  a  lens  to  be  utilized.  This  will  prove 
most  useful  for  many  mountaineering  sub- 
jects. It  will  be  found  an  advantage  if  the 
idle  lens  can  be  stowed  in  the  front  of  the 
camera  when  not  in  use. 

The  lens  should  be  provided  with  an  iris 
diaphragm,  and  its  mount  should  be  en- 
graved with  the  scale  of  apertures  for  the 
focal  lengths  corresponding  to  the  different 
combinations. 

Although  in  mountaineering  photography 
it  is  not  so  essential  to  employ  a  lens  work- 
ing at  so  large  an  aperture  as  it  would  be 
at  lower  altitudes  owing  to  the  increased 
actinic  value  of  the  light,  yet  such  an  in- 
strument would  prove  of  great  utility  in 
enabling  one  to  photograph  moving  figures 
at  close  quarters  on  a  mountain,  and  also 
to  utilize  a  color  screen  with  isochromatic 
plates  in  a  hand  camera.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  use  of  the  telephoto  lens  for 
the  production  of  pictures  of  distant  ob- 
jects has  obtained  some  popularity  amongst 
mountaineers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
its  utility  from  a  topographical  point  of 
view.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  ques- 
tion its  power  for  the  production  of  pic- 
torial subjects.  Telephoto  work  in  moun- 
taineering is  open  to  considerable  diffiailty, 
owing  to  the  distortion  of  the  light  rays 
through  long  distances,  caused  by  the  heat 
which  is  reflected  from  the  rocks  and  snow 
resulting  in  the  blurring  of  the  image.  For 
distant  subjects  it  is  advisable  to  employ 
isochromatic  plates  with  a  color  screen. 

Owing  to  the  high  magnification  in  tel- 
ephotography the  slightest  vibration  will 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  picture.  Every 
precaution  should  therefore  be  taken  in 
employing  a  sufficiently  rigid  camera  and 
stand. 

Such  an  outfit  will  necessarily  prove  bulky 
and  weighty,  and  for  this  reason  will  not 
commend  itself  to  the  average  mountain- 
eer. 

The  Tripod. 

If  it  be  decided  to  use  one's  camera  on 
a  stand  as  well  as  in  the  hand  it  is  neces- 
sary   that    this    portion    of    the    apparatus 
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should  be  capable  of  folding  into  short  and 
compact  dimensions,  the  length  when  folded 
not  exceeding  twelve  inches.  Any  appre- 
ciable increase  on  this  length  may  prove 
a  source  of  danger  when  climbing.  The 
camera  should  be  provided  with  a  means 
of  quick  attachment  to  the  stand,  and  if  a 
screw  be  used  it  had  better  form  part  of 
the  tripod  head. 

One  of  the  better  makes  of  telescopic 
aluminum  stands  on  the  market  will  fulfill 
the  necessary  requirements.  The  legs 
should  have  a  wide  range  of  adjustment  in 
order  to  adapt  themselves  to  difficult  posi- 
tions, which  on  the  mountain  side  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  majority. 

If  the  tripod  be  provided  with  a  univer- 
sal head,  this  will  be  found  of  great  use 
for  readily  adjusting  the  camera  in  the  re- 
quired position  without  wasting  time  and 
temper  in  adjusting  the  legs.  Such  a  fitting 
to  the  stand  is  almost  a  necessity. 

When  using  a  stand  on  snow  or  ice  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  points  of  the 
tripod  may  have  been  warmed  by  the  sun; 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  wait  a 
few  moments  until  the  metal  points  have 
reached  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to 
prevent  them  sinking  in,  and  thus  cause  a 
motion  of  the  camera  during  exposure.  A 
useful  plan  is  to  fix  discs  of  cork  or  other 
suitable  material  to  the  points  of  the  tripod. 
It  may  frequently  happen  on  a  mountain 
that  a  time  exposure  will  have  to  be  made 
in  high  wind,  the  velocity  of  which  may  be 
considerably  higher  than  what  we  are  used 
to  on  the  plain.  Under  such  conditions  it 
will  l)e  found  useful  to  steady  the  camera 
by  means  of  a  cord  fixed  to  the  tripod  head 
or  legs,  and  kept  taut  by  passing  it  under 
the  foot  and  holding  the  loose  end  in  the 
hand. 

In  cases  where  a  time  exposure  is  neces- 
sarv  and  a  stand  is  not  available,  the  or- 
dinary  ice-axe  carried  by  mountaineers  will 
be  found  of  great  utility  as  a  support- 
still  more  so  if  a  suitable  clip  is  carried 
for  securing  the  camera  to  the  head  of  the 
ice-axe,  the  point  of  which  is  rested  on 
some  solid  foundation. 

Even  in  the  case  of  instantaneous  ex- 
posures it  is  recommended  that  this  device 
should  be  made  use  of.  and  that  the  camera 
should  find  some  additional  support  to  that 
of  one's  hands,  for,  owing  to  the  unsteadi- 


ness of  one's  hand,  the  higher  rate  of 
breathing,  and  the  increased  action  of  the 
heart  in  mountaineering,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable risk  of  moving  the  camera  dur- 
ing exposure,  which  can  be  obviated  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  ice-axe. 

Climbing  with  the  Camera. 

A  question  which  merits  most  careful  at- 
tention  when  mountaineering  with  a  camera 
as  part  of  the  outfit,  is  the  best  way  of 
carrying  this  outfit,  and  especially  when 
one  is  obliged  to  do  so  one's  self.  The 
bag  usually  carried  on  the  back  of  most 
mountaineers  is  called  a  ruck-sack.  This 
bag  is  destined  to  carry  all  the  impedimenta 
which  goes  to  form  the  sum  total  of  one's 
happiness  and,  perhaps,  discomfort.  Such 
bags  are  usually  made  of  water-proof  ma- 
terial, which  offers  the  requisite  protection 
to  the  effects  of  weather.  The  contents  of 
a  ruck-sack  may  not,  however,  always  form 
congenial  associates  to  the  refinement  of 
one's  photographic  apparatus — wet  stock- 
ings or  over-ripe  fruit  in  contact  with  the 
lens  are  not  calculated  to  improve  its  op- 
tical properties.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended, as  an  outcome  of  several  years' 
experience,  that  the  camera  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  light  case  of  Willesden  cloth. 
?nd  that  the  dark  slides  should  be  con- 
tained in  a  separate  case  of  similar  ma- 
terial. A  light  lining  of  Willesden  card- 
board will  form  an  additional  protection 
to  the  slides  and  to  the  focusing  screen. 
A  lock  on  the  case  containing  the  slides 
will  prevent  the  curious  from  gaining  an 
insight  into  its  contents.  Small  accessories, 
such  as  an  actinometer,  note-book,  etc.,  can 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  pockets  with  which 
the  ruck-sack  is  usually  provided.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  when  climbing  that  un- 
der some  conditions  it  will  be  far  from 
convenient  to  remove  the  ruck-sack  from 
one's  back  to  get  at  the  camera  outfit,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  good  subjects. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  if  a 
quarter-plate  camera  be  used,  and  pro- 
vided this  folds  into '  a  sufficiently  small 
space,  it  should  be  carried  in  a  specially 
made  breast-pocket  which  will  button  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  one's  coat,  the  dark  slides 
being  carried  in  one's  side  pockets.  These 
pockets  should  be  lined  with  waterproof 
material,  and  should  be  provided  with  sub- 
stantial  flaps   arranged   to   button.     On   no 
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account  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  sling 
the  camera  over  the  shoulders  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Not  only  would  such  a  course 
prove  impracticable  and  inconvenient  dur- 
ing a  climb,  but  it  would  also  prove  to  be 
a  source  of  danger  by  hampering  the  free- 
dom of  one's  movements. 

Concerning  the  question  as  to  what  plates 
to  use,  the  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  making 
one's  choice  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
subjects  we  have  to  deal  with  consist  of 
somewhat  heavy  contrasts. 

In  order  that  these  contrasts  shall  not 
be  exaggerated  and  that  the  "atmosphere" 
of  our  picture  shall  be  properly  rendered, 
it  is  advisable  to  employ  plates  of  medium 
rapidity  and  to  avoid  comparatively  slow 
plates.  When  hand  exposures  are  to  be 
made  then  plates  of  extra  rapidity  should 
be  included. 

There  should  exist  no  doubt  (from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view)  as  to  the  advantage 
of  backing  one's  plates.  Backed  plates  are, 
however,  unfortunately  associated  with  the 
undesirable  production  of  pinholes,  which 
are  no  doubt  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the 
plates  in  their  slides,  with  the  consequent 
disintegration  of  the  backing.  After  many 
experiments  with  a  view  to  overcoming 
this  trouble,  I  have  found  that  a  cure  ex- 
ists in  the  application  of  a  sheet  of  tissue 
paper,  slightly  larger  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  plate,  to  the  backing  of  the  plate 
while  it  is  still  tacky.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing plate-makers  have  provided  me  with 
backed  plates  treated  in  this  manner. 

Orthochromatic  plates  will  prove  useful 
in  Alpine  work  in  emphasizing  the  pres- 
ence of  light  clouds  in  a  blue  sky  and  also 
in  accentuating  the  delicate  gradations  on 
snow  and  ice.  They  are  of  assistance  in 
rendering  distance  and  in  softening  the 
somewhat  heavy  shadows  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Alpine  world.  Where  the 
subject  consists  of  a  foreground  of  dark 
vegetation,  such  as  fir  trees  or  warm  col- 
ored rocks,  then  isochroniatic  plates  in  con- 
junction with  a  color  screen  will  prove  dis- 
tinctly advantageous.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  pictures  taken  in  a  hazy  atmosphere. 

The  most  suitable  screen  to  use  is  one 
that  will  increase  the  exposure  by  about 
three  times.  The  screen  should  be  readily 
adaptable  to  the  front,  or  preferably,  to  the 
back    of    the    lens,    and    when    not    in    use 


should  be  arranged  to  stow  in  the  camera. 
Although  glass  plates  are  recommended 
for  the  best  mountaineering  work,  films. 
on  account  of  their  lightness  and  compact- 
ness, should  receive  our  due  consideration. 
These  advantages,  in  addition  to  their  free- 
dom from  halation  and  risk  of  breakage, 
have  gained  many  advocates  in  their 
favor.  It  is  considered  that  such  advan- 
tages warrant  the  carrying  of  films  as  a  re- 
serve, but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  re- 
sults obtainable  with  them  for  this  work 
can  at  present  equal  those  on  glass  plates. 
Packing  Plates  After  Exposure. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  glass  plates 
form  the  bulk  of  our  exposures,  their  pack- 
ing for  transit  home  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  which  if  not  properly 
attended  to  will  lead  to  considerable  dis- 
appointment. 

I  have  found  that  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  to  pack  plates  in  pairs,  film  to 
film,  and  to  bind  them  together  at  two  ends 
by  means  of  a  strip  of  gummed  paper, 
such  as  can  be  bought  in  small  reels  at 
most  stationers.  The  plates  are  then 
packed  in  their  original  wrappings  and 
boxes,  and  can  thus  withstand  the  ordinan- 
jolting  of  transit  without  detriment.  The 
tissue  paper,  which  I  have  above  recom- 
mended should  be  placed  on  the  backing, 
will  form  a  useful  surface  on  which  to 
write  a  record  of  the  subject,  exposure, 
etc. 

Ten  or  twelve  dozen  plates  will  probably 
be  taken  away  on  a  three  or  four  weeks' 
mountaineering  trip.  The  best  way  of 
carrying  these  will  be  to  pack  them  in  a 
tin  box,  made  to  the. correct  size  and  pro- 
vided with  a  telescopic  top,  the  box  being 
lined  throughout  inside  with  thick  felt. 
By  this  means  the  stock  of  plates  can  be 
subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  jolt- 
ing and  damp  without  injury.  When  trav- 
eling it  will  be  found  convenient  to  carry 
this  tin  case  in  a  hand  basket,  which  should 
be  of  slightly  larger  dimensions  than  the 
tin  case,  in  order  to  include  a  few  acces- 
sories. 

Should  it  be  decided,  however,  to  carry 
the  stock  of  plates  in  one's  portmanteau, 
then  each  packet  should  be  wrapped  in  tin- 
foil or  in  a  small  sheet  of  American  oil- 
cloth, and  packed  carefully  in  the  middle  of 
one's  clothes. 
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Alpine  Photcxjraphy  from  a  Pictorial 

Standpoint. 

Photography  in  the  higher  Alps  may  be 
justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  branches  of  the  art,  for  its  aim 
is  to  portray  nature  in  its  sternest  and 
most  varying  moods.  The  mountaineer 
who  adds  photography  to  his  pursuits 
should  be  prepared  to  apply  himself  stren- 
uously to  its  study,  and  to  bestow  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  on  the  develop- 
ment of  his  negatives  and  on  the  pictorial 
treatment  of  his  pictures. 

The  subtle  gradations  of  light  on  the 
surface  of  a  snowfield  or  glacier,  the  deli- 
cate mountain  drapery  of  a  distant  range 
of  peaks,  or  the  infinite  play  of  light  and 
shade  in  a  cloud  effect  with  perhaps  dark 
trees  and  rocks,  are  subjects  which  will 
tax  the  resources  at  one's  disposal  to  the 
utmost. 

The  beautiful  coloring  of  an  Alpine  land- 
scape is  apt  to  mislead  us  from  a  photo- 
graphic point  of  view,  and  lead  to  disap- 
pointing results  in  the  final  print.  A  bet- 
ter judgment  of  the  subject  will  be  gained 
by  wearing  smoked  glasses  (which  be- 
comes a  necessity  on  snow  and  ice  from 
other  considerations).  When  selecting  our 
picture  we  should  aim  at  properly  balanc- 
ing the  dominant  lines  of  the  picture,  and 
refrain  from  trying  to  include  too  much. 
Figures  can,  with  considerable  advantage 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  be  intro- 
duced into  most  Alpine  pictures.  Apart, 
however,  from  pictorial  considerations,  fig- 
ures will  prove  useful  in  giving  an  idea  of 
scale.  The  size  of  such  figures  in  relation 
to  the  picture  is  all-important,  and  should 
be  decided  upon  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  Small  figures  on  a  snowfield 
or  glacier  will  give  an  idea  of  vastness, 
whereas  when  rocks  form  an  important 
portion  of  the  foreground  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  figures  large  in  order 
to  add  relief  and  emphasize  the  planes  of 
our  picture. 

Mountain  Lighting. 

The  lighting  of  our  subject  may  deter- 
mine its  success  or  its  failure.  A  rock  peak 
will  be  photographically  at  its  best  either 
in  the  morning  or  evening  when  long,  soft 
shadows  are  cast  over  it.  With  snow  or 
ice  subjects  some  of  the  best  work  will  be 


done  when  the  sun  is  somewhat  ahead  of 
the  lens,  towards  noon — and  especially 
when  shadows  are  cast  over  their  surface 
by  soft  clouds.  Under  such  conditions  the 
delicate  gradations  will  be  emphasized. 

The  amount  of  sky  to  be  included  in  the 
picture  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Too  great  an  expanse  tends  to  dwarf  the 
scale  of  the  mountains,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  little  will  diminish  the  sense  of 
atmosphere* 

Vertical  pictures  of  Alpine  subjects  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, although  there  are,  of  course  .ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  A  picture  of  a  snow- 
field or  a  glacier  with  or  without  figures, 
and  a  horizon  of  peaks  will  probably  be 
found  to  "compose"  better  in  an  horizontal 
picture. 

Some  of  the  finest  photographic  Alpine 
pictures  have  been  taken  in  the  winter, 
when  a  softer  light  will  be  found  than  in 
summer. 

The  contrasts  will  accordingly  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  longer  exposures  will 
be  required  on  account  of  the  lessened  ac- 
tinic power  of  the  light. 

Clouds  will  be  found  to  form  the  grand- 
est decorations  to  mountains,  and  days  on 
which  the  weather  is  too  threatening  to  al- 
low of  an  ascent  will  often  be  tonducive 
to  the  making  of  pictures  of  considerable 
grandeur. 

The  question  of  exposure  at  high  alti- 
tudes is  one  that  can  only  be  decided  upon 
after  some  experience  of  trial  and  error. 
A  reliable  exposure  meter  will  form  an  ex- 
cellent guide;  but  this  should  not  be  too 
implicitly  relied  upon. 
At  high  altitudes,  and  particularly  near 
mid-day,  the  shadows  are  not  illuminated 
to  the  same  degree  from  the  sky  as  they 
are  at  low  altitudes.  The  dark  blue  sky 
shows  that  the  light,  which  at  low  alti- 
tudes goes  to  make  a  pale  blue  sky,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
not  scattered  to  give  a  luminous  sky.  As 
the  shadows  are  principally  illuminated  by 
the  light  from  the  sky,  it  follows  that  the 
shadows  will  be  darker  at  high  altitudes 
than  at  low  altitudes.  For  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  the  exposure  should  not 
be  curtailed  by  the  diminished  reading  of 
the  actinometcr. 
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With  subjects  showing  considerable  con- 
trast the  best  way  is  to  give  a  liberal  ex- 
posure to  make  sure  of  shadow  detail;  and 
develop  carefully.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  as  the  sun  drops  towards  the  horizon 
the  shadows  get  more  illuminated  by  local 
reflection,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  exposure  until  considerably 
nearer  sunset  than  at  home. 


In  order  to  render  the  distance  in  pan- 
oramic views  and  the  delicate  details  on 
large  expanses  of  snow  and  ice,  very  short 
exposures  will  be  necessary.  Under  such 
conditions  the  use  of  isochromatic  plates 
in  conjunction  with  a  yellow  screen,  will 
prove  of  considerable  assistance. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  notes 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
tells,  as  usual,  of  continued  progress  and 
growth,  the  latest  arrival  being  Armando 
Manzanillo,  of  Yucatan,  sent  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  photo-engraving,  something 
encouraging  and  flattering  to  the  college, 
and  equally  encouraging  is  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  engraving  students  have 
been  selected  to  operate  the  engraving  de- 
partment of  the  Faithom  Printing  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

The  reports  from  the  photographic  de- 
partment are  equally  encouraging.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  athletic  work  are  both 
carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  benefiting 
both  soul  and  body;  and  altogether  there 
is  about  the  whole  affair  an  atmosphere 
that  makes  it  as  desirable  as  an  institution  of 
its  kind  as  we  can  think  of. 

)K       4t       id 

Camera  W^ork,  July,  No.  15,  is  fully  up 
to  its  high  standard ;  the  illustrations  in- 
cluding five  highly  interesting  examples 
of  the  work  of  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn;  a 
portrait  of  the  young  artist  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw;  two  remarkable  pictures  by 
George  H.  Seeley,  and  an  example  of  three- 
color  work  by  Steichen;  an  experiment  in 
"straight"  three-color  photography  in  which 
neither  chemical  manipulation  nor  retouch- 
ing has  been  resorted  to;  and  while  as  an 
experiment  it  is  of  considerable  interest,  it 
shows  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done 
before  it  will  successfully  compete  with 
some  other  color  methods. 

The  reading  matter  is  of  the  usually  in- 
teresting class.  C.  H.  Caffin.  in  an  amus- 
ing dream,  hits  the  critics  pretty  hard,  al- 
though not  harder  than  some  of  them  de- 
serve.    Roland  Rood  tries,  but  with  ques- 


tionable success,  to  show  that  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  curve  rests  on  a  psychological 
basis.  He  calls  it  "the  psychology  of  the 
curve,"  and  the  reader  is  apt  to  get  a  little 
mixed  in  these  words;  but  the  article  is 
well  worth  reading,  nevertheless,  as  most 
of  the  author's  writings  are. 

Altogether,  the  July  number  of  Camera 
Work  is  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  set 
by  its  publisher,  and  continues  to  justify 
its  claim  to  be  one  of  the,  if  not  the  best, 
of  all  photographic  publications. 

*        *       ic 

YuNox  Printing  Paper. — We  have  to 
thank  the  Yunit  Chemical  Company,  of 
Rochester,  for  samples  of  their  paper,  de- 
veloper, and  hardener,  regarding  the  quali- 
ties of  which  we  hope  to  have  something 
to  say  in  our  next.  In  the  meantime,  we 
may  say  that  from  the  few  experiments  we 
have  been  able  to  make  we  are  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  the  claim  they  make  in  the 
following  paragraph;  and  we  need  hardly 
add  that  prints  that  will  dry  between  blot- 
ters without  sticking  is  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  any  paper: 

"Yunox  prints  may  be  dried  flat  either 
by  laying  out  the  damp  prints  face  down 
on  cheesecloth  stretchers  or  by  drying  be- 
tween blotters.  In  either  case  the  prints 
should  be  well  hardened  by  fixing  in  the 
bath  prepared  with  Yunit  Acid  Hardener 
and  leaving  all  the  prints  in  the  fixing  bath 
for  15  minutes  after  the  last  has  been  im- 
mersed. After  washing,  make  a  pile  of  the 
prints  on  a  glass  plate  and  squeeze  out  all 
surplus  water.  If  blotters  are  used,  be 
sure  they  are  perfectly  dry  when  the  damp 
prints  are  placed  between.  Yunox  prints 
dried  in  this  way  will  not  adhere  to  the 
blotters  or  cheesecloth,  and  when  dry  will 
lie  perfectly  flat." 
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Camera  Clnb  of  n«w  York 

Al  ihe  meeliiig  of  Ihe  ciiib  held  in  lliis 
oily  on  the  evening  of  June  12,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Lyon,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  explained  an  im- 
proved paper  envelope  plale  pocket  for  hold- 
ing and  transporting  dry  plates,  also  a  spe- 
cial plate  holder  intended  to  be  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  camera  and  a  simple  de> 
vcloping  box  into  which  the  exposed  plates 
con  Id  be  dropped  for  development.  He 
termed  it  the  Envelo  vmit  system.  The  pa- 
per pocket  envelope,  as  shown  in  the  ilKis- 
tralion,  has  an  extended  flap  which  is  bent 


paper  holder  a  ^lide  that  grasps  the  plate,  a 
reverse  movement  withdraws  the  plate  and 
carries  it  into  position  in  the  plate  holder 
to  be  exposed.  The  plate  holder  slide  is 
withdrawn  in  the  usual  way  for  exposure. 
After  this,  another  movement  of  the  catch 
previously  mentioned  transfers  the  plate 
from  the  holder  to  the  envelope  mechanical- 
ly and  positively,  then  the  envelope  is 
turned  around  lo  the  back  of  the  camer.i 
and  slipped  off  the  holder.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  holder  is  such  as  to  prevent  the 
lilm  of  Ihe  plate  from  being  scratched  by 
(he  paper  envelope  during  the  process  of 
removal  and  loading. 

Wr.  Lyon  look  the  plale  holder  apart  and 
showed  its  construction  to  the  members, 
stating  that  many  different  dies  had  to  be 
made  to  produce  all  the  parts.  It  is  a  sin- 
gularly compact  and  light-weight  lioliicr. 
Another  view  shows  the  comparative  space 


over  again.sl  the  side  of  the  envelope,  mak- 
ing the  end  light-tight.  On  ihe  face  of 
the  envelope  is  printed  in  blank  particu- 
lars about  exposure,  etc.  On  loading,  the 
plates  are  dropped  into  the  envelopes  end- 
wise, the  film  side  being  next  lo  the  blank 
side  of  the  envelope.  The  illustration  shows 
tile  form  of  Ihe  plate  envelope. 

Another  illustration  shows  the  plate 
holder,  which  is  made  wholly  of  metal  and 
is  adapted  to  fit  the  back  oF  a  camera,  in 
this  case  one  of  4  x  5  si/e.     The  mouth  of 


the  paper  envelope  is  placed  or  hooked  over 
the  projected  end  of  the  plale  holder,  then 
the  envelope  turned  around  to  be  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  plale  holder.  A  small 
catch  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  holder  is 
drawn  out.  which  brings  forward  iino  ihe 


occupicil  by  the  envelopes  and  the  rcKnlii- 
lion  plate  holders.  The  advantage  of  the 
separate  envelope  is  that  different  qiialiliis 
of  plates  can  be  carried  to  suit  varied  cir- 
cumstances, l-'or  example,  in  the  case  of 
taking  an  interior  an  envelope  with  a  uon- 
halalion  plale  can  l>c  at  once  employed. 
Shotild  a  view  having  varied  colors  be  pho- 
tographed, as  of  bright  flowers,  an  ortho- 
chromalic  plate  can  be  used.  Thus  a  pho- 
tographer is  prepared  by  carrying  with  him 
different  grades  of  plates  for  most  any  kind 
of  picture  he  wishes  to  secure,  .Apart  from 
the  plate  holder  is  a  special  developuig  box 
that  Mr.  Lj-on  has  devised.  It  has  in  ihe 
centre  a  longitudinal  division  and  at  the 
lop  a  sliding  lighl-tighl  top.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  mouth  of  tEie  envelope  at- 
tjichcd  to  the  iliding  lop  or  cap.     By  draw- 
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THE    DEVEl 


)  PLATES. 


ing  a  small  slide  in  liie  cap  and  elevating 
the  envelope  the  exposed  plate  drops  down 
into  the  cell  film  side  away  from  the  centre 
division.  The  supplementary  cap  is  ihen 
drawn  off  and  slid  on  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, then  a  second  envelope  is  attached  and 
by  withdrawing  the  inner  slide,  this  plate  is 
dropped  into  the  box  on  the  other  side  of 
the  central  division,  and  the  slide  closed. 
The  next  step  is  to  ponr  in  the  developer 
through  the  flexible  tnbe  attached  to  the 
tjottom  and  the  funnel  at  its  end  and  let  the 
plates  develop  (or  a  s't^ted  period  of  time. 
The  developer  is  drained  off,  water  pnt  in 
to  wash  the  plates,  then  they  are  removed 
in  day  or  subdued  light  and  fixed  in  a  sepa- 
rate hjTH)  tray.  Mr.  Lyon  fonnd  as  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  if  the  developing  cell  was  agi- 
tated during  development  the  highlights  of 


the  negative  would  in  sonie  cases  be  over- 
dense,  mnch  more  so  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  halftones ;  but  if  the  cell  re- 
mained still  the  highlights  did  not  become 
so  dense  and  a  more  harmonious  negative 
residted. 

Quite  a  discussion  occurred  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  difference,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  molecules  of  the  developer 
having  acted  fully  in  oxidising  the  silver  at 
the  highlights,  its  developing  power  was 
fully  expended  at  those  points.  If  by  agita- 
tion fresh  developer  came  in  contact  with 
the  highlight  portions,  the  developing  action 
would  continue,  and  therefore  increase  the 

Following  the  discussion  the  Interchange 
set  of  slides  by  the  Denver  Photographic 
Society  and  the  New  Britalit  Camera  Quh 
was  throwii  upon  the  screens,  after  which 
the  meeting  broke  iip. 

Chiugo  Camera  Club 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  club  June 
7,  1906.  the  following  officers  and  directors 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  F.  M,  Tiickerman;  vice-president. 
Dr.  A.  Schaiek:  treasurer,  W.  H.  Edwards; 
secretary,  W.  F.  Gingrich ;  directors,  E.  W. 
Thomas,  D.  H.  Brookins,  and  A.  L.  Filch: 
lantern  slide  director.  E  W.  Thomas.  A 
fine  portrait  camera  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  club,  and  with  the  fine 
light  obtained  by  enlarging  of  the  rooms 
will  he  of  great  valiLc  to  the  membership. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


OuBlinn,  for 
Nicol,  Paint  d'  V 


Snpplemeatary  Lens 

(Mrs.!  J.  I".  HoLL.\xt..— Your  dealer  I 
either  willing  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  makini 
a  sail-,  or  grossly  ignorant  regarding  som 
of  the  articles  he  sells.  The  negative  o 
i-oncave  supplementary  lens  that  ''goes  01 
the   front  of  the  ordinary  lens  mount   lik 


.1(1- fji- 


■leplio 


1   all   that 


Diaphragm  numbers 


U.  S.  method  long  ago  abandoned- by  tli« 
society  that  introduced  it,  and  mtfan  that 
each  succeeding  number  requires  i"*' 
twice  the  exposure  of  its  predecessor.  See 
note  on  another  page  for  their  real  value, 
which  is  their  relation  to  the  focal  lengiii 
of  the  lens. 
Pemuuifeiit  Priots 

R,  J.  M.vLLOKY.— The  "Record  of  Fact" 
is  perhaps  of  more  real  value  than  the  pic- 
torial phase  of  photography,  and  for  your 
purpose  very  much  better.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  tin-  K'l'^^y  P-tPiT  >■""  3'''^  "*i"8  *""'* 
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to  give  more  of  the  delicate  detail  than 
that'  with  a  matt  surface;  but  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  print  on  silver 
paper  will  retain  its  original  beauty  to  "the 
third  and  fourth  generation."  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  are  only  two  printing 
methods  that  are  really  permanent,  more 
permanent,  indeed,  than  the  paper  on  which 
the  prints  are  made — ^platinum  and  car- 
bon, and  both  are  simple  and  easily  manip- 
ulated. Under  the  circumstances  as  told 
in  your  letter,  we  are  disposed  to  recom- 
ment  the  platinum  process,  and  although 
at  first  you  may  find  it  a  little  more  costly 
than  most  of  the  silver  methods,  when  you 
have  learned  all  about  it  and  can  turn  out 
print  after  print  without  waste,  the  extra 
cost  will  be  but  trifling. 

Varieties  of  Lenses 

W.  E.  Marshall. — For  "all-round  stereo 
lenses"  four  and  a  half  inches  will  do,  but 
five  inches  would  be  better.  By  "univer- 
sal" you  mean  what  is  usually  understood 
as  "fixed  focus,"  and  for  that  the  single 
lens  has  no  advantage  over  the  doublet; 
and  single  lenses  even  at  f/12  would  be 
found  too  slow  for  such  work  as  you  might 
desire  to  accomplish.  Unless  your  object 
is  landscape  pure  and  simple,  for  which  a 
single  lens  is  in  every  way  suitable,  we 
should  strongly  recommend  the  doublet, 
the  anastigmat,  if  money  is  available,  or 
the  R.  R.  if  you  do  not  care  to  go  to  the 
greater  expense.  By  "fixed  focus"  is 
meant  the  focusing  of  the  lens  on  a  distant 
object,  at  such  a  distance  that  all  beyond 
and  up  to  a  certain  nearness  will  be  within 
the  allowable  diffusion;  an  operation  easily 
done  by  trial  and  error  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  with  doublets  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  with  single  lenses. 

Reversal  of  Negative 

E.  T.  HuLMAN. — The  print  evidently 
shows  a  case  of  partial  reversal,  but  we 
cannot,  from  the  data  on  the  back,  even 
suggest  a  cause.  Such  cases  have  fre- 
quently come  to  our  notice  and  have  been 
noted  in  the  journals,  but  always  without 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  only  thing 
evident  here  is  that  the  reversal  occurred 
in  development,  possibly  from  the  plate  or 
film  having  been  subjected  to  a  flash  of 
white    light,    although    that    seems    a    far- 


fetched suggestion.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  for  reproduction,  although  if  we 
had  a  better  print  we  should  gladly  repro- 
duce it  in  the  hope  of  getting  suggestions 
as  to  the  cause  and  prevention.  If  the 
"freak"  negative  were  intensified  a  better 
print  might  be  got  from  which  a  repro- 
duction could  be  made. 

Stop  Valaes 

Harry  Harvey. — We  have  not  seen  any 
of  the  lenses  to  which  you  refer,  and  so 
,  cannot  give  an  opinion  regarding  them,  nor 
have  we  heard  anything  regarding  them 
except  from  the  advertisements.  From 
your  measurement  of  the  stop  the  value  or 
speed,  if  a  single  lens,  would  be  about  f/7.7, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  doublet  the  front  lens 
condenses  the  rays  and  so  increases  the 
value.  The  best  way  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act value  of  the  stop  is  as  follows :  Focus 
the  lens  on  an  object  sufficiently  distant  to 
give  practically  parallel  rays ;  remove  the 
focusing  glass  and  in  its  place  put  a  sheet 
of  cardboard  with  a  pinhole  in  the  centre. 
In  a  darkened  room  place  a  candle  or  other 
light  behind  the  pinhole  and  the  disc  of 
light  on  the  front  lens  will  be  the  exact 
value  of  the  aperture;  that  is,  the  relation 
of  the  disc  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
A  piece  of  bromide  paper  placed  close  to 
the  disc  and  developed  will  make  its  meas- 
urement easy.  , 

Books 

C.  A.  Richardson. — The  most  up-to-date 
book  on  emulsions  is  Sir  W.  de  W.  Ab- 
ney's  "Photography  with  Emulsions,*'  to 
be  got  from  our  publishers  or  from  Ten- 
nant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York.  The  price  of  the  3d  edition  is  $1.50, 
but  we  think  there  is  a  more  recent  edition 
published.  The  most  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  enlarging  will  be  found  in  "Practi- 
cal Enlarging,"  by  John  A.  Hodges.  Price 
50  cents,  and  to  be  got  from  the  same 
sources  of  supply. 

Toning  Blue  Prints 

W.  M.  Keeler. — The  toning  of  blue 
prints  is  at  best  an  unsatisfactory  opera- 
tion, and  is  generally  avoided  because  the 
green  you  desire  or  other  colors  are  more 
easily  got  by  other  printing  methods.  We 
know  of  nothing  better  than  you  suggest, 
even  although  the  green  is  not  as  you  would 
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like  it.  especially  if  you  use  the  "green" 
citrate  of  iron  instead  of  the  more  common 
brown.  You  might  also  try  sulphuric  acid 
instead  of  the  acetic,  four  minims  to  the 
ounce. 

Focal  Length 

R.  James. — We  do  not  print  your  letter 
because  the  fact  that  both  front  and  back 
lenses  of  the  combination  to  which  you 
refer  may  be  employed  either  for  portrait 
or  landscape  work  is  almost  universally 
known  and  practised.  If  your  camera  has 
a  long  enough  draw  you  will  find  it  better 
to  use  either  at  the  back  rather  than  the 
front  of  the  mount.  "Equivalent"  is  not 
applicable  to  a  single  lens,  only  to  a  doub- 
let, and  it  means  that  the  size  of  the  image 
of  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  single  lens  of 
the  given  focus.  The  focus  of  a  single  lens, 
sufficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes, 
may  be  ascertained  by  focusing  it  on  the 
sun  or  a  very  distant  object  and  measuring 
from  the  back  to  the  focusing  glass.  Of 
course  the  f/  values  of  the  stops  may  then 
be  ascertained  by  dividing  their  diameter 
into  that  focus. 

Developer  and  Sulphite 

G.  L.  ToRRENCE. — Your  dealer  knows  or 
ought  to  know  that  there  is  a  very  decided 
difference  between  sulphite  and  metabisul- 
phite,  and  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  former 
will  not  keep  an  ounce  of  pyro  indefinitely. 

Apply  to  another  dealer  who  can  give 
you  half  an  ounce  of  the  metabisulphite  of 
potass.;  dissolve  it  in  six  ounces  of  distilled 
or  boiled  water,  and  in  the  solution  dis- 
solve the  ounce  of  pyro.  Then  add  water 
to  make  3.375  minims,  equal  to  alxiut  seven 
ounces,  and  you  will  have  practically  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution,  each  ten  minims  of  which 
contains  one  grain  of  pyro,  and  which  w^ill 
keep  for  a  year  at  least. 

With  .such  solutions  calculation  is  avoid- 
ed :  as  whatever  number  of  grains  are  re- 
quired it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  cypher 
to  that  number  and  measure  it  out.  Sup- 
pose 12  grains,  120,  measure  out  two 
drams. 

Albert. — We  cannot  make  out  any  more, 
and  have  given  your  letter  more  attention 
than  it  deserved  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get 
at  your  meaning,  or  what  you  want  to 
know.  If  it  was  worth  writing  at  all  it 
was  worth  writirg  in  ink  instead  of  a  pen- 


cil. We  are  very  anxious  to  help  our 
readers  in  every  possible  way,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  write  so  carelessly  as  to 
make  half  an  hour  given  to  a  vain  attempt 
to  decipher  it  merely  a  waste  of  time. 

A.  U.  R. — Your  letter  went  to  the  waste- 
basket  because  of  not  bearing  your  signa- 
ture; not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
because  our  rules  require  it. 

Focal  Length 

(Mrs.)  John  McCrum. — There  are  sev- 
eral methods  more  or  less  complicated  by 
which  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  may  be 
ascertained;  but  for  your  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method  will  give  it  near 
enough.  Focus  on  an  object  as  far  away 
as  you  can  see,  and  if  the  lens  is  a  doublet 
measure  from  the  stop  slit  to  the  foaising 
glass,  and  if  a  single  lens  measure  from  its 
back  surface. 

Illumination  of  Field 

A.  H.  Dodge. — Your  observation  is  cor- 
rect, there  being  a  falling  off  toward  the 
edges,  both  in  definition  and  illumination 
in  practically  all  lenses  except  the  properly 
corrected  anastigmats.  The  unequal  il- 
lumination arises  from  -  the  fact  that  the 
center  receives  a  more  intense  impact  of 
light  than  the  sides  on  account  of  the  pencil 
of  light  transmitted  to  it  being  both  larger 
and  having  shorter  distance  to  travel  from 
the  lens  to  the  sensitive  surface  and  the 
lack  of  definition  from  both  .the  curvature 
of  the  field  and  the  considerable  astigmat- 
ism. In  the  long,  long  ago  Mr.  Bow^,  of 
Edinburgh,  proposed  to  obviate  the  lack  of 
illumination  at  the  sides  by  making  the 
convex  element  of  the  lens  of  slightly  tinted 
glass,  so  that  the  thicker  center  should 
diminsh  the  light  sufficiently  to  equalize  the 
amount  of  light  transmitted :  and  Professor 
Smythe  sought  to  get  rid  of  curvature  by 
the  employment  of  saucer-shaped  plates. 

Lantern  Illumination 

J.  A.  Anderson. — The  burners  should  be 
arranged  tandem  fashion,  in  line  with  the 
center  of  the  condenser,  and.  according  to 
the  best  practical  lanternist  that  we  know, 
the  reflector  should  be  of  a  foais  short 
enough  to  return  the  light  to  its  source. 
The  book  that  will  best  suit  your  purpose 
is  "Wright's  Optical  Projection,"  quoted  in 
Tcnnant  &  Ward's  catalogue  at  $2.25. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


Gelett  Burgess,  erstwhile  collabora- 
tor with  himself  and  occasionally  a 
friend  or  two,  in  producing  The  Lark, 
that  evanescent  pamphlet  of  San 
Francisco,  has  perpetrated  an  essay 
in  a  recent  magazine  wherein  he  sets 
forth  a  new  philosophic  thought.  This 
is  the  division  of  mankind  into  two 
classes,  designated  respectively  as 
bromides  and  sulphites.  The  bromide 
is  defined  as  a  person  who  under  all 
circumstances  makes  the  obvious  re- 
mark, the  thing  which  all  men  have 
said  for  centuries,  and  will  continue 
to  say  to  the  end  of  time  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  sulphite  is 
the  individual  who  makes  an  original 
remark  or  does  an  unexpected  thing. 
Mr.  Burgess's  classification  itself 
stamps  him  as  sulphitic,  for  such  a 
classification  w^as  unthought  of.  The 
man  who  repeats  it,  now  it  has  been 
drawn  to  the  world's  attention  and 
become  an  obvious  fact,  is  hopelessly 
bromidic.  The  writer's  own  choice  of 
terms  will  cause  the  photographer  to 
class  him  as  sulphitic,  for  the  photo- 
graphic uses  of  these  substances  do 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  the  classifi- 
cation, although  Burgess  is  presuma- 


bly a  photographer,  one  of  his  books 
proving  him  to  have  even  dabbled  in 
daguerreotypy.  The  medical  use  of 
bromides  as  sedatives  may  well  have 
suggested  this  term,  but  the  photog- 
rapher who  uses  an  alkali  as  an  ac- 
celerator might  have  taken  carbonate, 
a  more  eflFervescent  word,  as  the  sul- 
phitic term.  Possibly  such  a  'choice 
would  of  itself  be  bromidic,  hence  its 
avoidance  sulphitic  and  self -justifiable. 

T^      iHi       in 

We  have  frequently  wondered  why 
photographic  manufacturers  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  photographic  cov- 
ers for  their  catalogues,  instead  of 
using  designs  produced  by  the  brush 
of  some  artist.  The  great  use  of  pho- 
tography in  advertising  designs  in  the 
magazines  proves  that  the  scheme  is 
not  impracticable.  The  shining  suc- 
cess of  the  Goerz  catalogue  cover 
competition  fully  justified  its  institu- 
tion. The  successful  design,  as  many 
of  our  readers  know,  was  by  Eduard 
J.  Steichen,  and  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  Camera  Work  and  exhibited 
by  the  Photo- Secession,  although  the 
catalogue  is  not  yet  ready  for  distribu- 
tion.   This  will  soon  be  the  case,  and 
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then  all  photographers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  this  strong, 
simple  and  successful  composition. 

Abroad  the  same  question  has  agi- 
tated the  photographic  press.  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society  has  had  a 
poster  competition,  and  some  of  the 
English  papers  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  use  a  photographic 
poster,  as  has  been  done  with  signal 
success  several  times  in  Germany. 
The  Photogram  remarks:  **It  is  pre- 
sumably on  the  principle  that  'the 
shoemaker's  wife  goes  worst  shod' 
that  photographers  and  photo-material 
dealers  generally  use  nothing  photo- 
graphic when  they  wish  to  illustrate 
or  decorate  their  advertisement."  It 
then  proceeds  to  remark  that  it  has 
had  a  photographic  poster  made  by  a 
well-known  firm  of  bromide  paper 
manufacturers,  using  one  of  Miss 
Adelaide  Hanscom's  illustrations  of 
the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  as 
the  photographic  part.  The  reproduc- 
tion shows  it  to  be  a  very  successful 
piece  of  work. 

*     *     * 

The  progress  of  book  illustration  by 
photography  does  not  make  great 
headway.  The  principal  reason  is  that 
publishers  are  not  able  to  give  pho- 
tographers the  requisite  time.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  only  two  or 
three  months  elapse  between  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  ordinary  book  by  the 
publisher  and  its  issue.  As  the  scenes 
may  be  laid  in  midsummer  green,  and 
the  illustrations  have  to  be  made  in 
January,  the  photographer  is  unable 
to  attempt  the  work,  which,  however, 
offers  no  difficulty  to  the  artist  in  pen- 
cil or  wash. 

The  principal  field  for  photography 
in  book  illustration  appears  to  be  in 
the  making  of   pictures    for   reissues 


of  standard  works,  such  as  the  Rubai- 
yat, mentioned  above. 

4c        3|c        :|e 

Up  to  the  date  of  writing  the  pic- 
tures received  in  our  monthly  competi- 
tion have  been  good  in  quality,  but  not 
as  many  as  we  might  desire.  The 
awards  will  be  made  and  the  prize 
pictures  published  in  the  September 
number. 

The  subject  for  the  next  competi- 
tion, closing  September  i,  is  **Land- 
scapes."  We  hope  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  entries  in  this  popular  class. 

For  September  we  propose  the  sub- 
ject "Marines ;"  for  October,  "Harvest 
Scenes."  For  November,  a  subject  will 
be  announced  later. 

The  first  prize  will  be  the  American- 
Am  ateur  Photographer  medal,  first 
aw-arded  in  1894.  This  consists  of  a 
bar,  suitably  engraved,  a  ribbon  and 
a  pendant  medal  of  beautiful  design. 
The  medal  in  these  contests  will  be 
of  bronze,  with  silver  bar.  Pictures 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  will  re- 
ceive a  bronze  medal  with  bronze  bar. 
In  addition  a  cash  prize  of  five  dollars 
will  go  with  the  first  prize  award.  All 
awards  may  be  withheld  if  the  stand- 
ard is  not  high  enough  or  divided  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judges.  Only 
one  picture  by  a  competitor  will  be 
awarded  a  prize  in  any  contest,  but 
others  deserving  of  award  will  be  held 
till  the  next  contest,  in  which  they  may 
be  entered.  After  a  medal  is  once 
awarded,  bars  to  attach  will  be  given 
instead  of  the  whole  medal.  Unsuc- 
cessful pictures  will  be  returned  if 
requested  when  sent.  Prize  winning 
pictures  will  remain  our  property  with 
right  of  publication.  Pictures  should 
be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  addressed 
to  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  39  Addingtoii 
road,    Brookline,    Mass. 
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CAMERA  MOVEMENTS  AND  THEIR  USES 


By  C.  H.  Claudy. 


With  the  exception  of  the  fixed  fo- 
cus box  cameras  and  the  smallest  fold- 
ing instruments,  all  cameras  now  made 
have  some  adjustments.  The  folding 
kodaks  have  rising  and  sliding  fronts, 
and  all  stand  cameras  of  any  preten- 
sions have  at  least  a  swing  back.  The 
view  camera,  made  for  expert  work, 
has,  in  addition,  a  double  swing  back 
— that  is,  the  back  of  the  camera 
swings  both  horizontally  and  vertical- 
ly— a  rising  and  falling  front,  a  slid- 
ing front,  and  a  vertical  and  lateral 
front  swing.  Now,  these  movements 
are  all  made  for  a  purpose,  but  their 
purposes  are  not  always  understood. 
I  am  aware  that  the  occasions  when  all 
these  movements  are  used  at  once  are 
rare,  but  the  necessity  to  use  more 
than  the  vertical  swing  and  rising 
front  exists  far  more  often  than  the 
average  possessor  of  a  camera  with 
other  movements  knows.  To  explain 
these  other  movements  and  their  uses 
is  my  purpose  here.  In  order  to  make 
the  story  as  complete  as  possible  I 
shall  not  omit  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  and  use  of  the  vertical 
swing  and  rising  front,  although  the 
practical  application  of  these  is  doubt- 
less known  to  most  of  my  readers. 

When  you  photograph  a  tall  build- 
mg  from  a  comparatively  close  view- 
point, it  is  necessary  to  do  one  of  two 
things,  either  raise  the  vertical  slid- 
ing front  or  tip  the  camera  until  the 
base  has  a  decided  slant  upward. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  do  both, 
in  order  to  get  in  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. In  Fig.  I  is  presented  a  dia- 
grammatic  representation   of  a  same 


size  4x5  image  on  an  8x10  plate. 
Here  O  is  the  object,  L  the  lens,  a  a 
the  8  X  10  plate,  with  a'  a'  the  full  size 
4x5  image.  If  the  camera  as  a  whole 
be  tilted  from  a  center,  say  the  pivot  p, 
the  diagram  will  appear  differently — 
O  is  still  the  object,  but  the  lens  is  as  at 
U  and  the  plate  is  now  in  the  position 
b  b.  The  full  4x5  image  is  now  at 
V  V  and  has,  as  is  easily  seen,  been 
raised  considerably  on  the  plate.   The 


T.^    I 


cone  of  light  formed  at  b'  at  the  top 
of  the  plate  is  much  longer  than  that 
formed  at  the  bottom,  due  to  greater 
acuteness  of  the  angle  it  forms  with 
the  plate.  The  greater  the  distance 
between  lens  and  plate  the  larger  the 
object,  and  consequently  that  portion 
of  the  object  which  is  formed  at  the 
upper  b'  is  larger  than  that  formed  at 
the  lower  fc',  and  is  distorted.  If  O 
is  a  house,  the  upper  b\  which  is  the 
bottom  of  the  object,  seems  much 
larger  than  the  top,  and  in  the  result- 
ing picture  the  house  seems  to  lean 
backward.  If,  however,  the  swing 
back  be  used,  and  the  plate,  by   its 
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means,  maintained  in  the  position  a  a, 
then  the  angles  formed  by  the  light 
rays  at  lower  V  and  at  R  are  the  same 
as  those  formed  at  O'  and  O",  and  the 
natural  perspective  is  retained.  Thus, 
it  is  seen  that  if  the  swing  back  be  al- 
ways kept  in  the  plane  of  the  object 
photographed,  the  natural  perspective 
will  not  be  lost  even  if  the  lens  is 
pitched  at  an  angle.  If  we  take  the 
ease  of  a  vertically  plane  object,  such 
as  in  Fig.  2,  and,  without  moving  the 


camera,  simply  tilt  the  back,  we  have 
the  same  distorting  result.  The  light 
rays  from  L  to  R  go  now  to  R'  and 
the  ray  to  r  is  shortened  to  r',  the  top 
of  the  object  is  made  smaller,  the  bot- 
tom larger,  and  as  a  result  the  object 
appears  to  lean  exactly  as  it  did  in  Fig. 
I,  although  in  this  case  the  lens  occu- 
pies the  same  place  in  both  experi- 
ments. In  these  diagrams,  where  I 
have  indicated  that  the  object  is  pho- 
tographed full  size,  the  distortion  and 
exaggeration  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  the  case  in  ordinary  work, 
but  I  have  so  drawn  them  for  the  sake 
of  clarity. 

The  movement  known  as  swinging 
the  lens  is  little  understood.  It  is,  never- 
theless, intimately  connected  with  the 
rising  front.  In  Fig.  3,  which  I  hope 
is  not  too  complicated  to  be  plain,  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  its  principal 
function.  Before  explaining  the  dia- 
gram I  will  ask  you  to  make  yourself 
familiar  with  it,  according  to  the  let- 
ters and  the  following  data  as  to  what 


they  indicate :  P  P'  is  the  plate ;  L 
the  lens  in  normal  position,  centered  in 
regard  to  this  plate,  and  c  c  and  c*  c' 
are  the  two  outer  cones  of  light  form- 
ing the  image  at  P  and  .P'.  L'  is  the 
lens  when  it  is  raised  by  means  of  the 
rising  front ;  d  e  and  df  d'  are  the  same 
cones  of  light  as  c  c  and  r'  c'  in  the 


first  position  of  the  lens,  and  mm  mm 
the  lens  mount.  In  the  second  position, 
the  lens  mount  is  shown  ztmmm m\ 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  outside  of 
the  cone  of  light  d  e  d  passes  the  lens 
mount  at  m*  and  that  the  resulting 
cone  is  smaller  in  diameter  than  it  was 
at  c  c.  It  is  obvious  that  the  smaller 
the  cone  of  light  the  less  the  illumina- 
tion. When  we  raise  a  lens  with  the 
rising  front,  very  high,  we  cut  down 
the  illumination,  because  the  lens 
mount  cuts  off  part  of  the  cone  of 
light  and  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens 
is  not  utilized  in  covering  the  entire 
plate.  While  the  lens  mount  may  not 
be  an  actual  projection  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  lens,  as  I  have  drawn  it, 
in  a  doublet  where  the  lens  tube  has 
some  length,  the  distance  between  the 
two  lens  combinations  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  restrict  the  cone  of  light  to  a 
certain  area,  which  is  known  as  the 
"circle  of  even  illumination."  If  we 
raise  the  lens  so  that  part  of  the  work- 
ing image  or  that  which   forms  the 
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picture  on  the  plate  is  outside,  this 
circle  of  even  illumination,  we  have 
the  same  conditions  I  have  indicated 
with  a  single  lens  and  a  mount  cutting 
off  part  of  the  rays;  in  other  words, 
conditions  which  reduce  the  diameter 
of  the  cone  of  light  so  that  it  does  not 
perfectly  illuminate  the  lower  part  of 
the  plate. 

If  the  stop  employed  be  a  very  small 
one,  this  trouble  will  be  obviated  to 
some   extent,  since   we  will  then  be 
using  but  the  center  of  the  lens  and 
the  mount  will  not  interfere.     But  it 
is  not  always  feasible  to  stop  down. 
Under  such  conditions,  if  we  have  a 
swinging   lens,    we   tip   it   a   certain 
amount,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  plane  of  the  diaphragm  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  axis  of  the  cone  of 
light,  as  that  would  produce  on  the 
object  side  of  the  lens  the  very  condi- 
tions we  are  trying  to  avoid  here.  We 
tip  it  half  this  distance,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  judge,  so  that  the  lens  is  at  an 
angle  equal  to  half  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  plane  of  the  cone  of  light  at 
its  center,  dd.     This  condition  is  in- 
dicated in  the  diagram  with  the  lens  T 
in  dotted  lines,  in  which  m  n  n  n'  is  the 
flange.    Here  the  edge  of  the  cone  of 
light  d  (lower  d)  passes  the  edge  of 
the  flange  n'  with  ease  and  the  entire 
cone  ded  is  more  nearly  the  size  of 
the  normal  cone  c  c.    We  could  get  it 
the  same  size  by  tipping  the  lens  more ; 
but  then,   as   I   have   explained,   we 
would  have  correspondingly  bad  con- 
ditions on  the  object  side  of  the  lens, 
a   full  cone  of  light  inside  the  cam- 
era, and  a  reduced  one  outside.    The 
swinging  lens  is  a  compromise.     In 
other  words,  when  the  rising  front  is 
much   extended,   tipping  the   lens   to 
some  extent  increases  the  area  of  the 
circle  of  even  illumination. 


The  use  of  the  lateral  swing  back 
is  not  nearly  so  often  called  for  as  is 
that  of  the  vertical  swing.  We  do 
not  mind  having  the  plate  at  an  angle 
laterally  with  houses,  because  our  eyes 
are  accustomed  to  a  diminishing  per- 
spective, and  if  the  more  distant  end 
of  a  building  appears  smaller  than  the 
nearer  end,  due  to  the  camera  being 
at  an  angle  with  it,  it  simply  conveys 
to  our  minds  an  impression  of  the 
conditions  we  see  ordinarily.  For  this 
reason  the  lateral  swing  is  rarely  used 
to  correct  perspective.  Its  principal 
use  is  to  correct  lacking  depth  of  fo- 
cus. Perhaps  a  practical  illustration 
will  make  this  plainer  than  a  diagram. 
Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  photo- 
graph an  automobile  coming  through 
a  ford  at  some  speed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  quick  exposure,  as  the 
machine  was  to  move  rapidly.  The 
ford  was  shaded  by  trees  on  the  side 
on  which  I  was  located.  Consequent- 
ly, a  wide  open  lens  was  demanded. 
As  I  wanted  as  large  an  image  as  pos- 
sible, a  long  focus  lens  was  selected. 
I  had  to  stand  at  one  side  of  the  road 
to  avoid  getting  run  over.  When  I 
focused  on  the  location  in  which  the 
auto  was  to  be  when  taken,  I  found 
that  all  the  foliage  close  at  my  right 
was  a  blurred  mass.  To  correct  this 
I  used  the  lateral  swing,  drawing  the 
left  side  of  the  back  toward  me  at 
least  an  inch.  On  refocusing  I  found 
the  foliage  comparatively  sharp- 
enough  so  to  show  that  it  was  foliage 
and  not  smoke.  At  the  same  time  I 
tilted  the  swing  back  well  out  of 
plumb,  to  get  in  focus  the  foliage 
overhead.  As  there  were  no  plane 
surfaces  or  straight  lines  in  this  sub« 
ject  the  resulting  distortion  did  not 
matter  in  the  least.  I  had  my  camera 
about  as  crooked  as  I  could  get  it  with 
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both  swings  used  almost  to  their  limit 
but  it  enabled  me  to  use  a  lens  of  12- 
inch  focus,  working  at  f.  5.6,  wide 
open,  and  get  a  picture  the  essential 
part  of  which  was  sharp  and  the  rest 
only  pleasantly  soft,  where  the  omis- 
sion of  the  use  of  the  swings  would 
have  made  a  sharp  picture  of  a  very 
wet  automobile  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 


of  blurred  leaves.  In  other  words,  the 
lateral  swing  is  mainly  useful  as  an 
equalizer  of  focus  for  far  and  near  ob- 
jects situated  in  a  plane  at  an  angle 
with  that  of  the  camera  front  when 
using  a  lens  at  a  large  opening. 

The  side  swing  and  sliding  lens 
movement  are  useful  sometimes,  but 
their  uses  must  not  be  confused  one 
with  the  other.  Figs.  4  and  5  show 
what  is  meant.  B  B  is  the  frame  of 
the  camera,  the  box.  P  is  the  plate.. 
L  the  lens  and  c  the  center  on  which 
the  lateral  swing  moves.  In  Fig.  4 
the  lens  has  been  pushed  over  to  one 
side  as  far  as  it  will  go.  In  Fig.  5 
the  lens  has  been  seining  sideways,  and 
the  lateral  swing  of  the  back  also  em- 
ployed. A  comparison  of  the  angles 
of  the  two  sets  of  light  rays  will  show 
them  to  be  the  same.  It  shows  that 
one  should  not  use  the  swinging  lens 
movement  and  lateral  swing  together, 
and  this  applies  to  either  vertical  or 
horizontal  swings. 

When   the   vertical    swing  back    is 


used  to  correct  distortion  due  to  eleva- 
tion of  the  camera  front,  that  eleva- 
tion has  inclined  the  lens  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  cones  of  light  to  form 
their  greatest  possible  width  and  to 
tip  the  lens  more  is  to  upset  condi- 
tions on  the  object  side  of  the  lens 
And  to  use  both  lateral  swing  lens  and 
lateral  swing  back  is  to  produce  the 


^*  s 


same  result  as  will  be  had  by  using 
simply  the  lateral  sliding  movement 
of  the  lens,  as  per  the  last  two  dia- 
grams. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  there  might  not  arise  a  peculiar 
case  in  which  both  swings  and  both 
lens  movements  might  not  be  required. 
I  can  imagine  a  camera  fixed  on  a  cliff 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  the 
tripod  without  difficulty  or  danger.  In 
such  a  case  all  desired  adjustments  to 
secure  the  view  wanted  would  have 
to  be  made  within  the  camera,  and  all 
the  slides  and  swings  might  be  em- 
ployed to  shift  the  image  instead  of 
moving  the  whole  instrument,  as  in 
the  ordinary  case,  but  such  a  set  of 
circumstances  is  certainly  not  com- 
mon. Again,  in  photographing  a  long 
train,  a  fence,  or  a  row  of  houses  at 
an  extreme  angle,  the  side  swing  of 
the  back  is  useful  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  smaller  end  of  the  image,  but  as 
a  general  rule  the '  conditions  I  have 
cited  in  these  explanations  are  normal 
ones. 
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One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
unless,  you  learn  by  practical  experi- 
ment, all  the  theory  in  the  world  will 
not  help  much  to  an  understanding  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  move- 


ments applied  on  all  good  view  cam- 
eras, and  until  those  improvements 
and  their  use  are  thoroughly  mastered 
you  cannot  say  to  yourself,  "I  know 
my  instrument." 


NOTES 


The  following,  which  we  clip  from 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  those  of  our 
readers  who,  preferring  the  record 
rather  than  the  pictorial  of  photogra- 
phy, are  disposed  to  sneer  at  such  of 
the  latter  as  they  do  not  understand; 
or  from  lack  of  sufficient  training, 
cannot  bring  to  such  pictures  that 
which  is  necessary  to  their  compre- 
hension and  appreciation. 

Ha      :¥       * 
SUBMISSION    IN    JUDGMENT 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  over 
immediate  impressions  and  immedi- 
ate preferences  we  have  no  power,  but 
over  ultimate  impressions,  and  espe- 
cially ultimate  preferences,  we  have 
Good  taste  is  not  always  inherent  and 
often  requires  careful  training,  for  just 
as  the  uneducated  man  prefers  the 
music  of  the  light  opera  to  a  Beetho- 
ven symphony,  but  afterwards  comes 
to  see  the  inanity  of  the  one  and  the 
colossal  immensity  of  the  other,  so  in 
relation  to  the  plastic  arts  one's  taste 
may  be  cultivated.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  essential,  that  he  who  is  igno- 
rant be  a  submissive  scholar,  having 
faith  in  authority,  so  that  he  may  re- 
peatedly attend  to  that  which  is  right, 
even  though  at  present  he  may  not 
feel  it  so.  "The  temper  by  which 
right  taste  is  formed,"  says  Ruskin,  "is 
characteristically  patient.  It  dwells 
upon  what  is  submitted  to  it.  It  does 
not  trample  upon  it,  lest  it  should  be 


pearls,  even  though  it  look  like  husks. 
It  is  a  good  ground,  soft,  penetrable, 
retentive;  it  does  not  send  up  thorns 
of  unkind  thoughts,  to  choke  the  weak 
seed;  it  is  hungry  and  thirsty,  too, 
and  drinks  all  the  dew  that  falls  on  it. 
It  is  distrustful  of  itself,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  believe  and  try  all  things,  and 
yet  so  trustful  of  itself  that  it  will 
neither  quit  what  it  has  tried,  nor  take 
anything  without  trying.  And  the 
pleasure  which  it  has  in  things  that  it 
finds  true  and  good  is  so  great  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  led  aside  by  any 
tricks  of  fashion  or  diseases  of  vanity." 

C  W.  B. 

♦     *     « 

Seeing  the  Landscape  in  Mono- 
chrome.— The  editor  of  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  the  influence 
of  color  and  other  distractions  in  fo- 
cusing and  composing  a  brilliantly 
lighted  landscape,  answers  as  follows. 
We  may  add  that  he  had  been  writing 
of  the  use  of  the  yellow  screen  with 
ortho  plates. 

"The  yellow  screen  gives  the  very 
assistance  which  my  correspondent 
suggests  the  eye  requires.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  the  color 
or  the  grouping  and  contrast  in  a 
scene  which  attracts.  Color  pleases 
us,  and  we  remain  unconscious  of  the 
source  of  pleasure;  but  if  you  would 
ascertain  what  degree  of  contrast  all 
the  varied  hues  and  colors  in  nature 
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will  yield,  hold  the  yellow  screen  to 
your  eye  and  view  the  scene  through 
it.  It  does  not  completely  show  the 
precise  degree  of  contrast,  but  it  goes 
a  long  way  towards  it,  and  gives  a 
very  different  notion  of  how  the  scene 
will  come  in  black  and  white  than 
when  it  is  viewed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"Enough,  then,  for  this  week. 

"Choose  your  point  of  view  so  that 
the  masses  or  contrasts  form,  or  sug- 
gest, a  continuous  sequence  of  points 
of  attraction,  so  that  the  eye  may  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  without  inter- 
ruptions. Let  that  sequence  of  points 
form  a  curved  or  winding  line,  lead- 
ing the  eye  from  the  foreground  to 
the  distance." 


Speaking  about  the  color  screen  re- 
minds us  that  we  continue  to  wonder 
why  photographers  continue  to  use 
and  makers  continue  to  make  other 
than  orthochromatic  plates,  seeing  that 
everyone  who  knows  just  what's  what 
knows  that  while  they  will  do  every- 
thing that  the  ordinary  plate  will  do, 
they  can  do  much  that  the  others  can- 
not. But  things  are  beginning  to  look 
hopeful.  The  Yunit  Chemical  Com- 
pany, of  Rochester,  in  their  circular 
devote  a  page  of  advice  as  to  "what 
grade  to  use,"  say  "If  only  one  plate 
is  to  be  used  for  all  work,  we  recom- 
mend the  orthochromatic.  It  will  pro- 
duce excellent  results  in  all  branches 
of  photography." 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH  TOWER 

By  The  Watchman. 


Photography  has  been  put  to  many 
uses,  the  latest  being  as  a  vote  re- 
corder. All  the  world  by  this  time 
knows  something  about  the  Zion 
scandal;  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  organized  by  "Dr."  Dowie, 
the  self-styled  "reincarnated  Elijah;" 
the  "First  Apostle;"  the  illegitimate 
"Scion  of  Royalty,"  although  his  aged 
father  in  court  declared  that  in  that  he 
lied  against  the  fair  fame  of  his 
mother  at  a  cost  of  several  millions 
subscribed  by  those  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  confess  that  they  were  his 
dupes,  and  are  making  a  strong  effort 
to  throw  off  the  incubus. 

With  this  object  in  view  they  de- 


posed Dowie  and  had  chosen  a  new 
leader  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote,  and  in  proof  of  which  for  the 
benefit  of  the  court  into  which  the 
matter  has  been  brought,  four  propo- 
sitions were  brought  before  the  as- 
sembled people  each  to  be  decided  by 
a  standing  vote  and  each  vote  photo- 
graphed while  they  stood.  Against 
the  first,  three  stood  up;  against  the 
other  three,  only  one ;  evidence  of  the 
downfall  of  the  "Doctor"  against 
which  there  can  be  no  gainsaying,  and 
which,  if  accepted  by  the  court,  will 
be  the  first  time  that  photography  has 
been  so  employed. 


The  maker's  formula  is  probably 
the  best  that  can  be  used  for  any  brand 
of  plate,  but  the  modern  plate  will  gen- 
erally develop  equally  well  with  any 
good  developer. 


The  browner  or  yellower  the  color 
of  the  deposit  forming  the  image  in  a 
negative,  the  higher  is  the  printing 
opacity  as  compared  with  the  apparent 
or  visual  opacity. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PRINTING  PROCESS   AND   ADAPTATION  OF   THE 

NEGATIVE 

By  T.  Thorne  Baker^  F.C.S. 


I. — SUITING  THE  PRINTING  PROCESS  TO 
THE  NEGATIVE. 

The  amateur  photographer  who 
uses  P.  O.  P.,  or  bromide  paper,  or 
platinotype  exclusively  is  limiting  him- 
self in  a  most  undesirable  way.  Each 
printing  process  has  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  is  especially  suited 
to  one  peculiar  class  of  negative,  and 
hence  a  familiarity  with  the  working 
of  each  kind  of  printing  paper  makes 
one  superior  to  the  varying  qualities 
of  one's  negatives.  We  hope  to  show 
in  a  simple  and  practical  way,  in  these 
two  chapters,  the  means  of  procuring 
the  best  results  from  any  negative, 
either  by  selecting  the  most  appropri- 
ate printing  process  for  that  negative, 
or  by  treating  the  negative  so  as  to  be 
most  suitable  for  the  printing  process 
we  are  anxious  to  use. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  negatives 
commonly  met  with  are  of  three 
classes,  viz.,  harsh,  or  steeply  gradat- 
ed; correctly  exposed  and  developed, 
or  evenly  gradated;  and  flat,  soft,  or 
devoid  of  contrast.  The  most  general 
kind  of  print  required  is  a  well-modu- 
lated, evenly  gradated  picture,  in 
which  the  shadows  are  deep  but  rich 
in  detail,  and  the  high  lights  of  just 
sufficient  tone  to  avoid  being  "white ;" 
for  special  purposes  one  sometimes  re- 
quires a  vigorous  print  with  great  con- 
trast, but  for  the  present  we  shall  as- 
sume that  an  ordinarily  vigorous  print 
is  being  aimed  at. 

In  the  present  article  we  are  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  negative  cannot 
be  modified,  and  that  it  is  desired  to 


adapt  the  printing  process  to  the  nega- 
tive. 

One  of  the  most  common  types  of 
faulty  negative  met  with  is  the  flat, 
over-exposed  one,  which  lacks  density, 
and  is  so  thin  that  the  high  lights  print 
through  long  before  the  shadows  are 
sufficiently  deeply  printed.  Just  as 
"two  negatives  make  a  positive,"  so 
we  must  cause  the  combination  of  two 
extremes  to  give  a  mean  result.  We 
therefore  select  for  a  weak,  flat  nega- 
tive a  printing  process  which  is  in- 
clined to  give  a  harsh  result. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  of 
no  little  use,  and  shall  be  given  before 
we  proceed  any  further: 


Class  of  Negative 


Weak  and  flat..    .. 

Over-exposed  but 

dense 
Normally  exposed 

and  developed 
Normally  exposed 

but  thin 

Under  -exposed 
and  dense 

Contrasty  but  not 
over-dense 


Best  Pap>er 
to  Use 


Gaslight . . 
P.O.  P. 


Treatment 


•  •       •  • 


Bromide  or  P. 

O.  P. 
P.O.  P.  or  car- 
bon . .  . . 
!  Bromide  . . 
P  OP. 
Bromide  o  r 
platinotype 


IrOng  exposure  to 

weak  light 
Diffused    daylight 

exposure 
Normal 

Normal 

Short  exposure  to 

strong  light 
Sunlight  exposure 
Normal 


The  important  points  to  bear  in 
mind  are  that  gaslight  and  printing- 
out  papers  (and  carbon  in  a  less  de- 
gree) are  inclined  to  give  vigor,  and 
that  this  vigor  may  be  increased  by 
exposing  the  papers  to  a  proper  kind 
of  light ;  and  that  bromide  and  platino- 
type papers  are  most  useful  for  nega- 
tives which  are  vigorous  in  character 

TWO  WAYS  OF  WORKING  P.  O.   P. 

Although  printing-out  papers  are 
generally  inclined  to  give  a  contrasty 
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and  vigorous  result  if  printed  from  a 
normal  negative  in  the  shade,  they  can 
be  used  with  plucky  negatives  by 
printing  them  in  sunlight,  when  a 
softer  result  comparatively  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  effects  of  sunlight  and 
shade  may  be  compared  with  the  ef- 
fects of  an  exposure  close  to  and  far 
away  from  the  light  in  the  case  of  a 
development  paper.  The  softer  the 
light  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the 
picture,  for  the  following  simple  rea- 
son :  Every  printing  paper  has  a  spe- 
cific inertia,  ind  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  (in  the  form  of  light)  is  re- 
quired to  start  printing;  a  weak  light 
passes  through  the  light  parts  of  a 
negative,  but  after  passing  through 
the  dense  parts  is  so  much  further 
weakened  that  it  has  not  sufficient 
energy  left  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
the  paper ;  a  powerful  light  penetrates 
the  dense  parts  readily,  and  causes  the 
paper  to  print  more  rapidly  than  it 
should  do  compared  with  the  weak 
portions' — Whence  the  softer  gradation 
in  the  print. 

Very  weak  negatives  can  be  ren- 
dered suitable  for  P.  O.  P.  by  cover- 
ing the  glass  side  with  one,  two,  or 
three  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper,  ac- 
cording to  thinness:  This  softens  the 
light  before  it  reaches  the  paper,  and 
causes  a  more  vigorous  image.  Some- 
times in  the  case  of  an  under-exposed 
negative  with  bare  shadows  devoid  of 
details,  a  little  pink  medium  can  be 
dabbed  over  the  glass  side  opposite 
these  thin  parts,  with  a  decided  stipple 
towards  the  edges  to  prevent  sharp  de- 
marcation. By  then  printing  in  a  fair- 
ly strong  light  a  passable  print  may  be 
obtained.  A  point  worthy  of  notice  in 
P.  O.  P.  is  that  the  papers  which  print 
out  reddest  in  color  (i.  e.,  least  purple 
or  violet)    give  the    most    half-tone, 


while  with  the  colder  tone  papers  con- 
trast is  more  readily  obtained. 

GASLIGHT   PAPERS. 

A  packet  of  gaslight  paper  should 
be  kept  in  every  dark-room,  because  it 
always  comes  in  useful  for  weak  nega- 
tives. Do  not  think  from  this  that  it 
should  not  be  used  with  vigorous  neg- 
atives. Here  again  we  can  control  the 
results  to  a  nicety  by  varying  the  dis- 
tance of  the  printing  frame  from  the 
light,  and  by  varying  the  amount  of 
reducer  in  the  developer. 

For  a  reason  which  is  a  little  ob- 
scure, the  most  vigorous  prints  of  all 
are  obtained  on  gaslight  paper  with 
weak  daylight,  although  in  this  case 
printing  is  very  rapid. 

It  is  far  more  desirable  to  keep  the 
developer  constant  in  composition,  and 
to  vary  the  effective  strength  of  the 
light  for  exposure.  With  normal 
negatives  gaslight  papers  are  best  ex- 
posed four  or  six  inches  distant  from  a 
sixteen-candle  power  lamp  (or  there- 
abouts), while  with  weak  negatives 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  is  best. 
The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
exposures  necessary  at  varying  dis- 
tances, with  any  development  paper, 
assuming  that  twenty  seconds  be  nec- 
essary at  four  inches  away: 


DISTANCE. 

EXPOSURE. 

5  inches. 

30  seconds  (approx.) 

6  inches. 

45  seconds          " 

7  inches. 

60  seconds          " 

8  inches. 

80  seconds          *' 

10  inches. 

2  minutes          " 

12  inches. 

3  minutes          " 

The  one  danger  in  using  gaslight 
papers  will  be  found  when  working 
with  a  moderately  vigorous  negative, 
such  as  a  landscape.  The  contrasts 
being  great,  we  are  apt  to  get  white 
skies  devoid  of  tone,  although  the  de- 
tails in  the  foreground  are  sufficient. 
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Always  expose  sufficiently  close  to  the  What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is 
light  to  ensure  the  chief  high  light  just  to  reduce  the  contrasts  sometimes  in 
to  degrade.  an  over-vigorous  negative,  and  to  in- 
BROMiDE  PAPERS— THE  DESIRABLE  crease  them  in  a  flat  negative.     We 
NEGATIVE.  shall  also  occasionally  require  to  in- 
Much     disappointment     is     caused  tensify  a  weak  negative  in  order  to 
when  working  bromide  papers  because  get  a  good  print  by  any  method  from 
a  flat  result  only  is  obtained,  and  this  it. 

is  generally  due  to  an  inappropriate         Over-dense     negatives      invariably 

negative.     If  bromide  paper  is  to  be  arise  from  too  long  development,  and 

used  at  all  largely,  it  is  always  wise  to  should  always  be  slightly  reduced  so 

bear  in  mind  the  necessary  qualifica-  as  to  become  of  about  normal  density, 

tions  of  the  negative  during  its  devel-  Great  density  in  the  negative  means 

opment.  A  vigorous  but  well  gradated  slow     printing,     and     slow     printing 

negative  is  essential  to  obtain  the  best  means  vigorous  contrasts,  as  already 

results,  but  exactly  the  same  remarks  explained.     If  the  negative  has  been 

as  regards  distance  from  the  illumi-  correctly  exposed  but  over-developed, 

nant  and  amount  of  contrast  apply  as  reduce  it  in  the  following  bath : 

regards  gaslight  papers.    The  distance         Water  10  oz. 

from    printing    frame    to    illuminant         Hypo  2  oz. 

should  be  about  ten  or  twelve  inches         Potassium  ferricyanide  10  gr. 

on  the  average,  assuming  it  of  about  Remove  the  negative  from  this  bath 
sixteen -candle  power.  a  little  while  before  it  is  sufficiently  re- 
II.— ADAPTING  THE  NEGATIVE  TO  A  duccd,  and  place  it  quickly  in  running 
PRINTING  PROCESS.  Water  to  wash  for  a  quarter  of  an 
The  previous  section  dealt  with  the  ^o^^-  "  ^he  action  is  too  slow,  in- 
choice  of  a  printing  process  which  crease  the  amount  of  ferricyanide. 
would  be  suitable  to  any  given  class  "  the  negative,  besides  being  dense, 
of  negative,  but  as  it  is  verv  often  de-  ^^  harsh  in  character,  reduce  it  with 
sirable  to  print  from  a  negative  in  one  ammonium  persulphate,  as  this  agent 
special  way,  after-treatment  must  be  also  diminishes  contrasts.  The  solu- 
resorted  to.    As  an  example  we  may  ^ion  is  made  as  follows : 

take  the  case  of  a  very  thin,  over-ex-         Ammonium  persulphate  ^/4  oz. 

posed,  and  under-developed  negative,         Water  10  oz. 

which  is  of  course  devoid  of  all  con-         Do  not  be  alarmed  if  after  some 

trast  or  "pluck,''  and  it  is  necessary  to  time  the  negative  assumes  a  red  ap- 

print  from  it  with  bromide  paper.    A  pearance,  as  a  short  immersion  in  ordi- 

crisp  and  fairly  vigorous  negative  is  nary   fixing  solution,    followed   by   a 

essential  for  success  with  most  bro-  short    wash,    will    quite    remove    the 

mide  papers,  and  it  would  be  practical-  trouble. 

ly  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  print         When  one  comes  to  weak  negatives 

from  such  a  negative  without  first  in-  which  require  intensification,  increas- 

tensifying  it.  i"gf  contrasts,  or  diminishing  them,  be- 

A  negative  which  will  yield  a  really  comes  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  one 

good  gaslight  print  will  very  seldom  must  make  a  careful  selection  of  the 

be  suitable  for  bromide  printing.  intensifier  used.     The  flat  and  over- 
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exposed  negative  should  be  made  more 
vigorous  and  given  more  contrast  si- 
multaneously, and  for  this  purpose  we 
can  recommend  nothing  better  than 
the  use  of  mercury,  followed  by  sodi- 
um sulphite.  Having  thoroughly 
washed  the  negative  (and  preferably 
used  a  "hypo  eliminator*'),  bleach  the 
film  by  means  of  a  three  minutes'  im- 
mersion in  the  following  solution: 

Mercuric  chloride   40  gr. 

Sodium  chloride    (ordinary  salt 

will  do)    40  gr. 

Water   4  oz. 

Next  wash  the  negative  for  ten  min- 
utes, and  then  place  it  in  a  solution  of 

Sodium  sulphite i  oz. 

Water   10  oz. 

In  this  it  rapidly  becomes  black  or 
brownish-black,  and  after  five  minutes 
it  may  be  washed  and  dried. 

One  of  the  best  intensifiers  for  nor- 
mally exposed  but  under-developed 
negatives  is  the  uranium  bath,  in  which 
equal  parts  of  uranium  nitrate  and 
ferricyanide  are  employed  as  follows: 

Uranium  nitrate    20  gr. 

Potassium  ferricyanide   20  gr. 

Water   3  oz. 

Acetic  acid  (B.  P.) 10  drops 

The  well-washed  negative  is  simply 
left  in  this  until  sufficiently  dense,  then 
removed  and  well  washed — not  in  run- 
ning water,  but  in  eight  or  ten  changes. 

An  alternative  method  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  use  of  the  chromatic 
bath,  which  consists  of  thirty  grains 
of  potassium  chromate  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  acidified  with  ten  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  negative  is 
left  in  this  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  washed,  and  placed  in  metol- 
hydrochinon  developer  for  five  min- 
utes, during  which  time  the  image  be- 
comes much  intensified. 


So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with 
the  after-treatment  of  the  negative, 
but  far  more  important  in  reality  is  its 
actual  exposure  and  development,  as 
by  modifying  these  two  to  a  small  ex- 
tent any  class  of  negative  whatsoever 
can  readily  be  produced.  Provided 
that  anything  like  normal  exposure 
lias  been  given,  it  is  quite  easy  to  mod- 
ify the  constitution  of  the  developer  so 
as  to  produce  at  will  a  soft,  medium, 
or  vigorous  negative.  It  so  happens 
that  in  our  own  work  we  constantly 
require  three  kinds  of  negatives,  viz., 
very  soft,  for  bichromated  gelatine 
printing ;  medium,  for  P.  O.  P.  print- 
ing; and  vigorous,  for  bromide  paper 
work.  Assuming  that  correct  exposure 
(within  a  reasonable  limit)  has  been 
given,  we  can  get  either  class  without 
any  difficulty  by  using  various  propor- 
tions of  the  three  following  liquids : 

A. 

Pyrogallic  acid 60  gr 

Pot.  metabi sulphite  30  gr. 

Pot.  bromide 3  gr. 

Water  to   10  oz. 

B. 

Sodium  sulphite i  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate  i  oz.  . 

Water  to   • 10  oz. 

C. 

Water,  pure  and  simple. 

The  following  is  the  general  scheme 
of  development: 

( 1 )  Normal  character.  Equal  parts 
of  A  and  B. 

(2)  Soft,  for  carbon,  gaslight  pa- 
per, etc.  Three  parts  of  B,  two  of  A, 
and  one  of  C. 

(3)  Contrasty,  for  bromide,  platino- 
type,  etc.  Four  parts  of  A  and  three 
of  B. 

This  scheme  applies  to  practically 
every  two-solution  developer. — The 
Amateur  Photographer. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  CLOUDS 

By  F.  J.  Mortimer. 


EXPOSURE. 

If  cloud  negatives  are  wanted  sep- 
arately, so  that  they  can  be  printed  in 
over  landscapes  or  seascapes  that  re- 
quire their  assistance,  attention  need 
only  be  paid  to  the  actinic  quality  of 
the  sky,  which  can  be  taken  as  about 
ten  times  that  of  the  landscape.  There- 
fore, assuming  that  the  exposure  for 
an  average  landscape  subject,  with  the 
sun  shining,  is  one-fiftieth  of  a  second 
at  f/S,  the  sky  alone  will  be  fully  ex- 
posed with  one-five  hundredth  of  a 
second.  If  the  shutter  that  is  used  has 
a  highest  speed  of  one-one  hundredth 
of  a  second,  a  five-times  screen  can  be 
used,  and  a  fully-timed  negative  ob- 
tained, or  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
light  will  reach  the  plate  by  using  stop 
f/i6  instead  of  //8  and  no  screen.  It 
can  be  safely  regarded  as  a  rule  that, 
given  a  certain  plate,  stop  and  ex- 
posure for  obtaining  a  fully  exposed 
average  landscape  subject  with  fore- 
ground, a  five  to  ten  times  screen  can 
be  advantageously  used  for  the  sky 
alone. 

CLOUDS    AND    FOREGROUND. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  clouds 
of  the  Cirrus  type,  which  are  capable 
of  a  variety  of  applications,  the  form 
and  lighting  of  every  added  cloud 
should  be  in  accord  with  the  obvious 
lighting  of  the  landscape.  If  the  light- 
ing of  the  landscape  is  not  obvious, 
the  lighting  of  the  clouds  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  so  clearly  lit  and  brilliant, 
that  equally  strong  lighting  is  looked 
for  in  the  foreground  and  middle  dis- 
tance. 

The  fact  that  very  brightly  lit  cloud 
forms  sometimes  occur  in  nature  when 


the  landscape  is  in  shadow  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  recording,  or  endeav- 
oring to  reproduce,  a  phase  that  is 
pictorially  unsatisfactory.  The  aim  of 
the  photographer  should  be  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Nature  at  her  best,  and 
when  she  presents  her  most  pleasing 
aspect  for  portrayal.  The  only  excuse 
for  the  photographer  who  does  other- 
wise is  exigency  of  time  or  place. 

PLATES    AND    FILMS. 

For  deliberate  cloud  photography 
the  question  of  films  or  plates  has  to 
be  considered.  Many  amateurs,  who 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  object 
to  orthochromatic  plates  for  ordinary 
work,  carry  a  couple  or  more  with 
them  when  out  for  a  day  with  the 
camera  for  the  purpose  of  "securing 
a  cloud  negative  or  two."  As  in  most 
cases  no  screen  is  used,  very  little  is 
gained  by  this  procedure,  and  with  the 
exception  of  yellow  sunsets,  the  ordi- 
nary plates  will  serve  as  well  as  the 
orthochromatic  variety  without  a 
screen. 

With  reasonable  care  to  guard 
against  scratches  or  abrasions — which 
become  painfully  obvious  in  a  cloud 
negative — the  chief  advantage  of  film 
negatives  is  that  they  can  be  printed 
from  either  side,  so  that  their  utility 
on  the  question  of  lighting  is  doubled. 
They  can  be  obtained  orthochromatic, 
and  they  are  always  of  sufficient  speed 
to  secure  fully  exposed  cloud  studies. 


"ORTHO"  PLATES. 


Some  photographers,  however,  have 
diffigulties  with  films  that  they  do  not 
meet  with  when  using  plates,  and  for 
them  we  recommend  the  use  of  ortho- 
chromatic   plates    of    any     standard 
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make.  As  pointed  out  recently,  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  employ  a 
screen  when  obtaining  photographs  of 
some  of  the  heavier  types  of  clouds, 
or  apparent  over-correction  would  re- 
sult. With  masses  of  Cumulostratus 
and  other  clouds  of  a  stormy  gray  or 
black  character,  the  ordinary  plate 
gives  just  as  good  a  rendering  as  the 
orthochromatic  plate  without  a  screen, 
but  nevertheless  the  latter  should  al- 
ways be  used  for  cloud  work,  as  the 
occasion  may  arise  when  a  screen  is 
vanted  and  the  ordinary  plates  would 
be  no  good. 

For  light  fleecy  clouds  in  a  blue  sky 
a  medium  screen  and  a  yellow-sensi; 
tive  plate  are  essential,  and  if  the  plate 
is  backed  a  much  better  result  will  be 
obtained.  Films,  of  course,  obviate 
the  use  of  backing. 

WHERE  TO   PHOTOGRAPH   CLOUDS. 

Although  the  seaside,  or  other  places 
where  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
horizon  is  to  be  obtained,  usually  pre- 
sents the  best  opportunities  for  the 
cloud  photographer,  dwellers  inland, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  towns,  will 
find  no  lack  of  material.  In  most  cities 
it  is  possible,  from  various  points,  to 
obtain  a  fairly  clear  view  of  the  skv 
unobstructed  by  chimneys,  telegraph 
poles,  or  wires.  Whether  the  point  of 
vantage  is  on  top  of  a  high  building 
or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  will 
depend  on  circumstances ;  but  clouds 
that  overhang  our  big  inland  cities 
during  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year 
are  at  times  extremely  beautiful,  and 
are  worth  considerable  trouble  to  se 
cure.  Seen  through  the  haze  of  the 
town,  they  are  entirely  different  to  the 
type  observable  over  the  sea. 

THE   HORIZON. 

A  portion  of  the  horizon  should  al- 
ways be  included  in  the  base  of  the 


cloud  picture.  If  the  horizon  is  ob- 
scured, a  small  portion  of  tree-tops  or 
house-tops  should  be  kept,  but  in  no 
case  should  cloud  negatives  be  taken 
if  it  is  necessary  to  point  the  camera 
up  to  any  extent. 

The  clouds  seen  on  the  horizon  are 
very  different  in  form  to  those  at  the 
zenith,  which  are  quite  unsuitable  for 
printing-in  purposes.  The  perspective 
of  cloud  forms  is  very  marked  if  the 
masses  are  distinctly  outlined,  and  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  adding 
a  sky  to  a  "bald-headed"  landscape. 

The  horizon  of  the  cloud  negative 
should  come  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  same  part  of  the  picture  as  the 
horizon  of  the  landscape.  In  this  wa\ 
perfect  perspective  of  the  sky  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  still  further  helped  \i 
the  lens  that  was  used  for  the  clouds 
is  the  same  focal  length  as  that  used 
for  the  landscape. 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL  CLOUDS. 

The  circumstances  best  suited  foi 
the  production  of  good  cloud  negatives 
are  the  same  as  those  governing  pho- 
tography of  the  majority  of  landscape 
subjects  to  which  they  will  be  attached 
later.  Yet  these  circumstances  are  fre- 
quently overlooked,  and  clouds  se- 
cured which,  although  beautiful  per  sc, 
are  totally  unsuitable  for  the  bulk  of 
the  photographers'  work  that  is  in 
need  of  the  addition. 

Put  four  average  amateur  photog- 
raphers where  they  can  obtain  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  horizon  in 
every  direction,  and  if  there  are  clouds 
to  be  seen  at  all  points  of  the  compass, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  most  strik- 
ing and  picturesque  will  be  found  in 
the  quarter  occupied  by  the  sun. 

These  are  the  clouds  that  are  most 
likely  to  attract  three  out  of  the  four 
photographers,  and  beautiful  negatives 
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will  result,  no  doubt.  But  when  the 
time  comes  to  use  them  as  supple- 
mental to  average  landscapes,  their 
utility  is  at  a  discount. 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  most 
landscapes  are  photographed  with  the 
light  either  behind  or  on  one  side  of 
the  camera,  and  not  directly  in  front. 
The  fourth  photographer  will  prob- 
ably think  of  this,  and  turn  his  back 
on  the  glowing  sky  and  gloriously  lit 
clouds,  to  secure  some  quieter  but  emi- 
nently useful  specimen  that  will  be 
found  in  the  opposite  direction. 

AGAINST  THE  LIGHT. 

Of  course,  occasions  arise  when 
photographs  are  taken  "in  the  eye  of 
the  sun,"  but  in  these  cases  if  there 
are  any  cast  shadows  in  the  picture, 
the  difficulties  of  adding  sun-lit  clouds 


are  increased,  as  the  lighting  has  to  be 
even  more  exactly  followed  than  when 
the  picture  is  lit  from  one  side..  Usu- 
ally, however,  photographs  taken  with 
the  sun  in  front  arc  either  such  as  do 
not  need  clouds,  t.  e,,  woodland  scenes, 
or  which  already  have  the  sun  and 
clouds  for  their  raison  d'etre,  t.  e,,  sun- 
sets. 

When  it  is  possible  to  satisfactorily 
render  clouds  on  the  same  plate  as  the 
landscape,  it  is  not  always  a  certainty 
that  they  will  assist  the  composition 
to  the  same  extent  that  carefully 
selected  clouds  taken  separately  would 
do.  The  advantage  of  securing  a 
large  selection  of  cloud  negatives  is 
therefore  great,  as  the  opportunity  for 
their  application  is  ever  present. — The 
Photographic  Neufs, 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SHADOWS  BY  RETOUCHING 


By  H.  WuRTZ. 


It  is  easy  for  the  retoucher,  either 
by  the  use  of  the  pencil  or  the  brush 
to  produce  high  lights  on  the  nega- 
tive, since  the  dark  lines  which  he 
draws  are  reproduced  as  lights  on  the 
print.  But  to  produce  shadows,  that 
is  to  lighten  the  parts  of  the  negative 
which  are  too  dark,  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  use  until  recently  only 
pointed  instruments  which  scratched 
the  gelatine  and  easily  made  wounds 
which  were  difficult  to  repair. 

Yet  it  is  often  necessary  to  produce 
shadows  in  a  photographic  print,  to 
destroy  a  bothersome  reflection,  to 
put  in  a  vigorous  black  spot,  to  give 
relief  to  the  shadows  of  a  figure. 
Doubtless  these  shadows  can  be  cre- 
ated by  retouching  the  print,  but  in 


most  cases  it  would  be  preferable  to 
produce  the  effect  on  the  negative. 
It  is  indispensable  when  one  desires 
to  obtain  from  the  negative  by  con- 
tact, reduction  or  enlargment,  posi- 
tives on  glass,  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  retouch  directly. 

Until  recently  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  dangerous 
etching  needle,  but  there  has  been 
originated  in  England  a  simple,  vig- 
orous and  sure  process  for  destroying 
halation.  In  general  one  can  produce 
whites  wherever  desired  in  the  opaque 
parts  of  the  negative.  The  numerous 
experiments  which  I  have  made  en- 
able me  to  affirm  that  retouchers,  by 
following  directions,  will  be  able  to 
produce  satisfactory  results  at  the  first 
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trial,  since  the  method  offers  practi- 
cally no  chance  for  accident. 

The  process  consists  of  rubbing 
down  the  blacks  of  the  negative  by 
means  of  a  wash  leather  or  chamois 
tampon  dipped  in  alcohol  and  then 
coated  with  tripoli  powder.  The 
chamois  must  be  dry,  the  alcohol  ab- 
solute and  the  tripoli  powder  impal- 
pable. The  alcohol  must  be  at  least 
of  90  per  cent,  proof,  while  the  tripoli 
powder  may  be  replaced  by  dental 
powder  if  desired. 

To  remove  halation,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  dip  the  pad  of  wash  leather  in 
alcohol  and  to  rub  the  affected  spot 
gently  in  various  directions,  turning 
the  negative  to  avoid  irregular  reduc- 
tion, until  the  halation  disappears ;  this 
will  'usually  not  take  long.  To  re- 
move partial  fog  on  the  negative,  the 
same  process  is  adopted.  When  there 
is  a  definite  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  fogged  and  normal  parts 
of  the  negative,  the  pointed  stick  de- 
scribed below  must  be  employed  at 
the  line  of  separation. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  in  white  upon 
the  black  parts  with  a  delicacy  suffi- 
cient to  produce  fine  lines  or  to  out- 
line surfaces  of  any  form  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

1.  Cut  three  pieces  of  wood,  the  first 
with  a  sharp  point  like  that  of  a  lead 
pencil,  the  second  somewhat  blunter, 
like  a  charcoal  stump,  and  the  third 
with  a  rounded  end. 

2.  Cover  these  three  tools  with 
wash  leather.  To  do  this  stretch  the 
leather  over  the  points  tightly  to  pre- 
serve their  shape  without  forcing 
them  through  the  leather,  and  tie  a 
little  above  the  points.  The  leathei 
will  adhere  to  the  wood,  so  that  some- 


times it  may  be  difficult  to  remove  it. 
The  instrument  thus  prepared  will  last 
a  long  time,  and  when  the  point  comes 
through,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
cover it. 

3.  Draw  in  white  with  one  or  an- 
other of  these  tools  and  tripoli.  With 
the  first  fine  lines  may  be  obtained  by 
working  forward  and  backward  until 
the  white  appears  and  reaches  the  de- 
sired intensity.  With  the  second  one 
gets  heavier  lines  with  graduated 
edges.  With  the  third,  especially  rec- 
ommended for  sky  work,  which  is  used 
either  with  a  circular  or  to  and  fro 
motion,  spots  can  be  lightened  while 
their  edges  shade  gradually  into  the 
neighboring  portions.  If  a  clean  line 
of  separation  is  desired,  the  work  must 
be  finished  with  the  first  tool. 

In  doing  this  work,  clean  the  nega- 
tive from  time  to  time  with  a  wad  of 
chamois  or  cotton  dipped  in  alcohol, 
to  remove  the  tripoli  and  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

The  retouch  in  white  must  always 
precede  that  with  the  pencil.  It 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  desired, 
and  can  easily  be  reduced  later  with 
the  pencil,  while  if  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  the  print  still  has  to  be  re- 
touched, the  very  result  we  are  striv- 
ing to  avoid. 

The  whites  thus  obtained  are  ex- 
tremely uniform,  and  if  the  tripoli  is 
of  the  proper  fineness,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  any  scratches  even  with  a  lens. 
This  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  pro- 
cess over  the  use  of  the  needle,  the 
work  of  which  is  always  coarse,  how- 
ever delicately  one  may  handle  it. 
The  needle  should  hence  be  used  only 
to  dig  out  small  black  spots. — Photo- 
Rcrue, 
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CLOUDS  AND  LANDSCAPE  ON  THE  SAME  PLATE 


By  Clarence  Ponting. 


At  some  time  or  other  the  average 
amateur  has  seen  some  view  which  has 
entirely  been  made  by  the  magnificent 
sky  which  has  been  present  at  the  time, 
and  Hkely  as  not  has  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  was  able  to  render  the 
clouds  and  landscape  on  the  same 
plate. 

The  sky  portion  of  the  majority  of 
exposures  is  about  ten  times  over- 
exposed, in  comparison  to  the  land- 
scape portion  of  the  negative.  Under 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  cloud  portion 
has  to  be  shaded  during  printing. 
Correct  exposures,  especially  for 
clouds,  always  give  the  best  results, 
so  that  if  we  wish  to  get  the  clouds  in 
our  negatives  of  such  a  density  that 
they  will  print  at  the  same  time  as  the 
landscape  portion,  we  must  devise 
some  means  of  keeping  back  the  sky 
portion,  but  which  will  allow  the  land- 
scape portion  to  have  its  proper  ex- 
posure. 

A    SPECIAL    SCREE-N    NECESSARY. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  some  form  of  screen.  Al- 
though a  six-times  plain  screen  has,  in 
several  cases,  given  me  excellent  re- 
sults, I  think  that  the  screen  herein 
described  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  give  results  equal  to  any  plain 
screen,  and  will  have  the  advantage 
of  not  curtailing  the  exposure  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  screen  of  which 
I  speak  is  a  graduated  one,  and  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  worker  him- 
self, for  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
manufactured  commerciallv.  The  one 
that  the  writer  has  was  made  three 


years  ago,  and  is  in  as  good  condition 
as  the  dav  it  was  made,  and  works 
every  bit  as  well. 

In  making  a  screen  of  this  descrip- 
tion, one  has  to  work  on  the  fact  that 
the  sky  is  about  ten  times  over-exposed 
in  comparison  with  the  landscape  por- 
tion, and  the  rest  is  easv.  A  screen  is 
therefore  necessary  which  will  shield 
the  sky  portion,  wdiile  the  landscape 
portion  is  uninterfered  with.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  screen  so  graduated  that  the 
top  portion,  which  covers  the  sky 
portion  of  the  plate,  holds  back  the 
clouds,  while  the  low^er  portion  allows 
the  landscape  to  record  itself  on  the 
plate,  as  though  no  screen  were  used. 

STAINING  THE  SCREEN. 

Such  a  screen  is  both  easilv  and 
cheaply  made.  Select  two  lantern 
plates  on  very  thin  flawless  glass,  fix 
them  in  some  clean  hypo  solution, 
wash,  and  place  to  dry,  away  from 
dust. 

Next  prepare  a  saturated  solution 
of  picric  acid.  This  is  done  by  taking 
one  ounce  of  picric  acid  and  placing 
it  in  a  ten-ounce  bottle.  Fill  up  to  the 
neck  with  boiling  water.  Well  shake 
and  place  away  until  cool.  As  long  as 
there  are  some  crystals  of  the  acid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  you  can  be 
sure  that  you  have  a  saturated  solu- 
tion. It  is  now  necessarv  to  wait  un- 
til  the  lantern  plates  have  become  thor- 
oughly dry  before  proceeding  further. 

When  they  are  dry,  take  one  of  the 
plates  and  lay  it  film  side  upwards  in 
a  porcelain  dish.  I  mention  a  white 
dish   for  the   simple   reason  that  the 
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THE  BROOK  IN  WINTER 
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process  of  djeing  can  be  more  readily 
seen.  Now  tilt  the  dish,  and  pour 
about  two  ounces  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion into  it.  Then  very  gradually 
lower  the  dish  so  that  by  degrees  the 
solution  creeps  further  and  further  up 
the  film  of  the  lantern  plate. 

When  nearly  half  of  the  plate  has 
been  immersed,  take  it  out  of  the  solu- 
tion, taking  care  that  none  of  the  dye 
gets  on  to  the  clear  glass  portion  of 
the  screen,  and  give  it  a  quick  rinse 
under  the  tap.  Now  hold  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  see  if  the  finishing  edge  of 
the  dyed  portion  forms  a  hard  line. 
In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  perfectly  graded  screen  by  stopping 
the  process  at  this  period,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  hard  line  where  the  djetl  por- 
tion finishes. 


This  can  very  easily  be  softened  by 
holding  the  stained  plate  film  upwards 
under  a  stream  of  water,  and  then 
very  gently  rub  the  hard  line  with  the 
soft  part  of  the  finger.  The  rubbing 
and  the  water  quickly  dissolve  the  dye 
and  give  a  nice  softened  edge.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  water  does  not  encroach  too  far 
upon  the  stained  portion,  or  it  will 
dissolve  this  away  too. 

Repeat  the  operation  with  the  sec- 
ond plate,  then  place  away  in  a  place 
free  from  dust  to  dry.  with  the  stained 
portion  downwards.  When  dry,  the 
plates  are  bound  together  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  the  photographic 
lantern  slide  is  bound — the  two  deeply 
stained  portions,  of  course,  coinciding. 

This  completes  the  screen,  and  al- 
though it  docs  not  retard  the  sky  ten 
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times,  it  very  effectually  keeps  the 
clouds  of  an  easy  printing  density. 

The  worker  will  find  that  a  great 
deal  of  difference  is  made  by  the  plac- 
ing of  the  screen.  If  put  before  the 
lens,  the  image  is  considerably  soft- 
ened and  is  extremely  nice  for  subjects 
which  have  no  fine  detail. 

When  placed  behind  the  lens,  the 
image  does  not  suffer  to  any  noticeable 
extent,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  for  it.  When  used  in  front  of 
the  lens  the  stained  portion  is  upper- 
most, when  used  behind  this  part  is 
downwards.  When  using  the  screen, 
place  it  in  such  a  position  that  the 
stained  portion  just  comes  over  the 
horizon  line. 

Those  who  will  use  the  screen  be- 
fore the  lens,  should  protect  the 
screen  bindings  from  atmospheric  con- 
ditions by  giving  a  coat  of  ''spirit 
black."  This  is  obtainable  at  anv 
chemist's,  and  will  make  the  bindings 
quite  waterproof ;  or  if  the  worker  has 
some  acid-proof  varnish  handy,  a  coat 
of  this  will  do  equally  well. 


Orthochromatic  plates  will,  of 
course,  always  give  the  best  results, 
and  should  be  always  used  when  pos- 
sible; but  excellent  results  are  to  be 
got  with  the  ordinary  kind  when  using 
this  screen.  Whichever  kind  is  used, 
have  them  backed.  The  gain  in  the 
resultant  negative  is  wonderful. 
Clouds  suffer  from  halation  more  than 
any  other  subject. 

With  this  screen,  if  properly  made, 
exposure  is  not  altered  in  the  slight- 
est ;  but  the  worker  can  only  expect 
the  best  results  from  approximately 
correct  exposures. 

Finally,  when  developing  the  nega- 
tives made  through  such  a  screen,  do 
not  use  the  developer  too  strong  in  the 
reducing  agent,  or  the  sky  will  be 
choked  up  and  will  require  shading  to 
allow  the  clouds  tc  print.  Should  any 
reader  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
picric  acid,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make 
him  a  screen  for  the  bare  cost  of  pro- 
duction, on  hearing  from  him. — The 
Photographic  Xcws. 


THE  NUDE  AND  THE  NAKED 


In  the  search  after  pictorial  ma- 
terial suitable  for  treatment  bv  the  aid 
of  the  camera,  some  photographers 
have  been  courageous  enough  to  enter 
the  domain  of  the  nude,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  no  large  amount  of 
success  has  rested  upon  their  labors. 
Unless  handled  with  exceeding  care 
the  camera  is  liable  to  present  the 
naked  instead  of  the  nude,  and  when 
that  happens  the  result  falls  into  the 
category  of  indecency,  instead  of  art. 
Even  the  law^  recognizes  this  distinc- 
tion. Photographs  of  pictures  of  nude 
studies  are  on  sale  in  picture  shops 


without  let  or  hindrance,  but  photo- 
graphs of  the  naked  human  figure  are 
liable  to  immediate  confiscation.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  photographer 
who  attempts  this  type  of  subject  must 
be  most  carefully  on  his  guard,  lest  he 
pass  beyond  the  border-line  w^hich  so 
thinly  divides  the  nude  from  the 
naked. 

The  consideration  of  this  question 
has  prompted  a  writer  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
during  recent  years  in  breaking  down 
the  realism  which  has  prevented  pho- 
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tographs  from  being  regarded  as 
works  of  art,  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  studies  of 
the  nude  should  not  be  successfully 
attempted  by  the  camera.  With  such 
subjects,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
more  than  usual  care  must  be  taken 
to  destroy  that  realism  which  is  the 
usual  defect  of  photographic  work. 
Two  suggestions  tending  in  that  di- 
rection may  be  offered.  One  of  these 
is  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  nude  the 
photographer  should  resort  to  the  use 
of  drapery,  which,  in  most  cases,  may 
be  of  the  most  transparent  nature.  In 
landscape  work  a  diffusion  of  focus  is 
often  one  of  the  most  successful  meth- 
ods for  obliterating  useless  detail  in 
a  subject,  and  the  use  of  drapery  in 
studies  of  the  nude  answers  the  same 
end.  Another  suggestion  for  such 
subjects  is  that  the  studies  be  made 
against  the  light  and  very  brief  ex- 
posures given.  In  that  way  many 
striking  silhouette  effects  can  be  ob- 


tained, entirely  devoid  of  realism. 

Up  to  the  present  time  French  pho- 
tographers have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  treatment  of  the  nude,  and  some 
of  their  most  artistic  achievements 
have  been  secured  in  conjunction  with 
appropriate  nature  surroundings.  As 
a  rule,  when  the  photographer  in  Eng- 
land deals  with  such  subjects,  he 
works  in  the  studio  or  an  ordinary 
room,  and  such  surroundings  cannot 
fail  to  handicap  him  in  his  efforts  to 
overcome  that  realism  alreadv  men- 
tioned.  The  French  worker,  however, 
is  daring  enough  to  carry  on  his  study 
of  the  nude  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  lightly 
draped  human  figure  blends  far  more 
artistically  with  a  natural  landscape 
than  with  the  most  carefully  arranged 
properties  of  the  studio.  Even  the 
nearlv  nude  seems  far  less  naked  in 
the  open  air  than  it  does  indoors. — The 
Photographic  Nezcs. 


THE  COMBINED  TONING  AND  FIXING  BATH 

A  Review  of  the  Evidence  on  Both  Sides 


PRO. 

The  general  tendency  in  photogra- 
phy nowadays  is  towards  simplifica- 
tion, and  a  method  of  toning  prints 
which  entails  the  use  of  one  bath  only 
without  preliminary  washing  is  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  popular.  The  prints 
as  they  come  from  the  printing  frame 
are  simply  placed,  one  by  one,  in  the 
toning  bath,  and  when  the  desired 
color  is  obtained,  removed  to  the 
washing  tank  or  tray,  and  washed  in 
running  water  for  an  hour.  Not  only 
is  such  a  method  of  toning  simple,  it 
is  also  speedy.  The  toning  usually 
takes  no  longer  than  the  toning  alone 


in  separate  baths  method,  and  all  pre- 
liminary and  intermediate  washing  is 
obviated.  No  immersion  in  alum  or 
formaline  is  necessary  for  hardening 
purposes,  as  alum  is  usually  contained 
in  the  combined  bath. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
using  the  separate  toning  and  fixing 
baths  is  that  the  color  seen  in  the  ton- 
ing bath  is  not  the  final  color  of  the 
print.  Allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
variation  of  this  color  during  fixation, 
and  as  the  variation  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  negative,  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  depth  of  printing,  on 
the  strength  of  the  fixing  bath  and  on 
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its  being  faintly  acid,  neutral,  or  dis 
tinctly  alkaline,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  get 
ting  a  far  different  tone  or  color  in 
the  finished  print  from  that  desired 
With  the  combined  bath  there  is  no 
variation  of  color  after  the  print  leaves 
the  bath,  other  than  a  slight  darkening 

A  further  advantage  of  the  com 
bined  bath  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  solution  for*  toning  and  fixing 
does  not  need  to  be  made  up  when  re 
quired,  or  immediately  before  it  is  re- 
quired for  use.  Almost  all  the  fomiu- 
lae  for  combined  toning  and  fixing 
baths  may  be  made  and  kept,  care  full} 
bottled  of  course,  in  readiness  for  an\ 
occasion  when  prints  are  required  in  b 
short  time. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  when 
washing  P.  O.  P.  prints  owing  to  im- 
purities in  the  water  forming  black 
spots  on  the  paper.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  filter  the  w^ater  sufficiently 
well  to  eliminate  these  impurities,  at 
all  events  when  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  w'ater  are  necessarv,  as  in  the 
case  in  point.  Flannel  laid  over  the 
top  may  keep  back  the  larger  particles 
The  black  spots  are  usually  the  result 
of  particles  of  metal,  which  combine 
with  the  unused  silver  salts  in  the 
sensitive  coating  of  the  paper.  If  the 
print  is  at  once  placed  in  a  bath  which 
dissolves  the  unused  silver  salts,  such 
spots  are  far  less  likely  to  occur.  In 
some  cases  other  impurities  than 
metallic  particles  combine  with  the 
silver,  and  produce  scum-like  mark- 
ings. Much  depends  on  the  ordinary 
water  supply,  but  when  this  is  defec- 
tive the  combined  bath  will  be  found 
advantageous. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  the 
salt  most  commonly  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  gold  chloride  for  toning  in 


the  separate  toning  and  fixing  metliod, 
has  a  distinctly  softening  effect  on 
gelatine.  Unless  prints  toned  in  this 
bath  have  a  preliminary  hardening,  it 
is  difficult,  especially  in  warm  w^eather, 
to  handle  them  in  the  various  solutions, 
and  impossible  to  use  any  degree  of 
heat  in  drying  any  prints  which  may 
be  wanted  in  a  hurrv.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  combined  bath  may  be  com- 
pounded, containing  no  sulphocyanide, 
and  in  addition  some  alum,  and  the 
prints  become  so  toughened  and  hard- 
ened during  the  toning  and  fixing 
processes  that  when  w^ashed  they  may 
be  rapidly  dried  in  a  warm  place,  the 
gelatine  being  almost  insoluble. 

cox. 

The  early  photographers  used  the 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  for 
their  albumen  paper,  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned  in  favor  of  separate  toning 
and  fixing,  because  it  was  found  that 
the  results  were  fugitive.  Pretty  much 
the  same  thing  occurred  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  P.  O.  P.s,  or  geiatino- 
chloride  papers.  Several  makers 
strongly  advocated  the  bath,  while 
others  as  strongly  deprecated  it.  To- 
day almost  all  the  makers  recommend 
separate  toning  and  fixing.  Gold  ton- 
ing consists  of  a  depositing  of  gold  on 
the  silver  particles  forming  the  image, 
the  toning  being  a  kind  of  gilding 
process.  When  the  combined  bath  is 
employed  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
sulphur  is  liberated  by  a  partial  de- 
composition of  the  hypo,  the  toning 
eflPect  being  then  a  sulphuration  of  the 
silver,  silver  sulphide  being  formed. 
This  salt  of  silver  is  fairly  permanent, 
though  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  so  permanent  as  has  been 
supposed.  In  a  combined  bath  con- 
taining only  the  ordinary  unneutral- 
ized  gold  chloride  and  hypo,  nothing 
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worse  than  the  sulphur,  or  partial  sul- 
phur, toning  is  likely  to  take  place. 

Where  alum  is  added  to  the  bath, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
formulte.  the  danger  is  increased.  A 
greater  decomposition  of  the  Jiypo 
takes  place  than  is  likely  to  occur 
through  the  slight  acidity  of  an  ordi- 
nary gold  chloride  solution.  Sulphur 
toning  then  goes  on  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. It  has  been  pointed  out  by  chem- 
ists that  papers  sized  with  gelatine 
containing  alum  are  less  permanent 
than  others,  and,  if  the  use  of  alum  in 
a  simple  sizing  is  injurious,  its  effect 
on  a  gelatine  film  is  not  good.  The 
general  trend  of  opinion  is  against  the 
use  of  alum  in  any  photographic  work 
{with  the  exception  of  carbon  print- 
ing), formaline  being  preferable  as  a 
hardening  agent. 


Frank  R.  Fraprls 
a  Cbb.  1901 

111  many  foniudre  nitrate  or  acetate 
of  lead  finds  a  place,  and  makes  a  good 
toning  agent ;  but  it  cannot  be  deposit- 
ed on  the  image  only.  The  lead  salt, 
however,  remains  in  the  gelatine,  and 
in  the  paper  itself ;  and  as  it  is  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (which  occurs  in 
the  atmosphere  of  rooms  from  burning 
gas,  etc.),  turning  yellow  or  yellowish- 
brown,  the  effect  is  undesirable.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  yellowing 
of  the  whites  so  frequently  seen  in 
prints  toned  in  the  combined  bath. 

..Another  danger  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bath  is  that  the  number 
of  prints  which  may  be  treated  in  a 
definite  quantity  of  bath  is  strictly  lim- 
ited. The  quantity  of  hypo  included 
will  only  fix  a  <  rtain  number  of 
prints,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  many 
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more  might  be  passed  through  it,  and 
would  assume  a  presentable  color  or 
tone.  Such  prints  would,  however, 
slightly  darken  on  subsequent  ex- 
posure to  light,  because  the  whole  of 
the  sensitive  silver  salts  would  not 
have  been  removed.  Xot  only  may 
this  occur  with  an  exhausted  bath,  but 
with  short  toning  in  a  new  bath  the 
fixing  may  be  insufficient.  Certain 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
these  dangers.  The  bath  should  be 
compounded  so  that  a  certain  number 
of  prints  may  be  safely  toned,  and 
when  these  are  done  that  solution 
should  be  at  once  discarded.  Where 
there  is  anv  doubt  as  to  the  time  of 
toning  having  been  insufficient  to  in- 


sure thorough  fixation,  a  supplemen- 
tary fixing  may  be  given  in  plain  hypo 
solution;  and  this  should  always  be 
done,  with  either  a  new  or  an  old  bath, 
if  toning  takes  place  in  less  than  ten 
minutes. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  use  of  a  combined  toning  and 
fixing  bath  containing  anything  but 
gold  chloride  and  hypo  is  strongly  dep- 
recated, both  theory  and  practice  be- 
ing against  its  use.  Where  prints  are 
wanted  quickly,  and  where  the>'  arc 
not  wanted  for  more  than  a  short  time 
— e.  g.y  prints  for  reproduction — ^the 
use  of  such  a  bath  as  that  given  is  not 
open  to  objection,  and  is  quick  and 
simple. — The  Photographic  Nezcs. 


STOCK  SOLUTIONS  AND  WHAT  THEY  ARE  FOR 

By  Colville  Stewart. 


The  beginner  is  sometimes  puzzled 
by  the  terms  "stock  solution"  and  **io 
per  cent,  solution,''  etc.,  and  is,  fur- 
ther, often  of  the  opinion  that  a  stock 
solution  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  It 
is  in  many  cases  a  convenience,  how- 
ever, to  keep  by  one  a  stock  solution, 
as  it  enables  one  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
"making  up"  without  the  trouble  of 
weighing  out  small  quantities  of  chem- 
icals. 

The  best  example  of  a  stock  solution 
is  perhaps  that  of  pyro,  and  I  shall 
give  the  following  as  a  typical  example 
of  a  developer  in  which  pyro  plays  the 
chief  part: — 

Stock  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid i  oz. 

Potassium  metabisulphite %  oz. 

Water  to i  pt. 

A. 

Stock  solution   i  oz. 

Water   4  oz. 


B. 

Sodium  carbonate ^/^  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite   %  oz. 

Water  to   6  oz. 

Use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  for  de- 
velopment. 

Now  where  does  the  advantage  of 
the  stock  solution  come  in?  Well,  an 
ounce  of  pyro  is  sold  in  a  bottle  which 
just  comfortably  holds  a  pint  of  water, 
so  that  we  merely  add  the  half-ounce 
of  metabisulphite,  and  fill  up  the  bottle 
with  water;  (or,  perhaps,  first  meas- 
ure it  out  to  one  pint  in  a  measure,  and 
then  put  it  back  into  the  bottle).  This 
stock  solution  is  thus  very  conven- 
iently prepared,  and  keeps  excellently ; 
and  whenever  we  want  fresh  A  de- 
veloper, we  merely  mix  an  ounce  of 
it  with  four  ounces  of  water. 

Many  chemicals  keep  better  when 
made  up  in  a  concentrated  form,  espe- 
cially   one-solution    developers,    and 
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hence  we  shoiilci  call  the  following  a 
stock  solution:— 

Edhol    1    oz. 

Potassium  melabiiiijphile I  oz. 

Potassium  carbonate  6  oz. 

Water   (distilled)    15  oz. 

This  is  an  excellent  ct)nc?ii:rateci  de- 
veloper, and  when  you  want  to  use 
it  you  merely  mix  one  ounce  of  it 
with  ten  ounces  of  water. 

It  is  convenient  to  keep  a  stock  so- 
lution of  hypo,  so  that  when  you  want 
some  fresh  fixing  solution,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  mix  some  "stock" 
with  water.  For  example,  suppose  you 
buy  seven  pounds  of  hypo  for  a  shil- 
ling, and  put  it  in  a  two-gallon  jar 
with  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
keep  it  thus  as  a  stock  solution.  You 
would  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 


water  for  fixing  plates,  and  mix  one 
part  with  two  of  water  for  fixings  pa- 
pers. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  "ten  per  cent." 
and  similar  solutions.  Is  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassi\im  bromide 
a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  bromide  in 
ten  oimces  of  water,  or  of  one  ounce 
in  nine  of  water?  I  have  heard  both 
suggested,  and  both  are  wrong!  If 
you  take  any  ten  per  cent,  solution, 
one  hundred  parts  of  it  contain  ten 
parts  of  the  dissolved  substance,  or 
ten  parts  contain  one  part  of  the 
substance.  Hence  to  make  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution,  first  mix  one  ounce  of 
the  substance  with  nine  ounces  of 
water,  and  when  dissolved,  add  suffi- 
cient more  ivatcr  to  make  the  whole 
lot  measure  ten  ounces  exactly.  Simi- 
larly, a  five  per  cent,  solution  is  such 
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2156 

that  ten  fluid  ounces  of  it  contain  ex- 
actly half  an  ounce  of  the  dissolved 
substance ;  and  so  on. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
when  a  substance  dissolves  in  water, 


the  space  occupied  by  the  solution  is 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  spaces 
occupied  by  the  water  and  undissolved 
substance,  respect  it  vely. — The  Ama- 
teur Photographer. 


OOR  PORTFOLIO. 


2155.  W.  E.  Marshall— "Day  Dreams." 
a  figure  seated  in  the  open  and  looking  into 
the  camera  hardly  conveys  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  title,  nor  otherwise  is  the 
photography  nearly  so  good  as  it  might 
easily  have  been.  The  slatey  bine  color  is 
unpleasant  while  the  «mi-circuhr  mass  of 
white  at  the  bottom,  as  if  made  by  having 
raised  the  lens  too  high,  is  offensive  be- 
cause nnaccoimted  for.  In  trying  anything 
of   this   kind   you    should   make   the   figure 


larger  i 
the   plat 


pression   i 


)  the 


■  that 


;  kind  of  thinking  e 


2156.  N.  H,  Decker— "At  the  Turn." 
Your  choice.  No.  3.  is  the  best  of  the  lot 
and  probably  tfie  best  that  could  be  got 
from  the  negative,  allhough  that  it  not 
saying  very  much  in  its  favor.  Please, 
however,  understand  that  applies  more  to 
the  subject  than  to  the  photography  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  fairly  good.  Bui  the  eye 
wanders  all  over  the  print  without  finding 
anj'thing  on  which  to  rest,  or  to  find  any- 
thing that  should  have  induced  you  to 
photograph  it.  True,  the  fines  all  agree  in 
leading  the  eye  to  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position, but  when  it  has  got  there  it  finds 
nothing  but  darkness.-  nothing  but  an  empty 
tunnel.     We  may  add.  however,  that  under 
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kind  of  folding  chair,  the  main  light  ap- 
parc[itly  a  road,  tiii.illy  leading  the  eye  to 
the  prireipal  object,  but  all  ihe  ten  of  the 
space,  including  the  tigitre.  sadly  wanting 
in  contrast  of  liglil  and  shade;  while  the 
whole  foregroinid  or  lirst  plane  is  in  a 
uniform  dark  grey  tone  without  a  trace  of 
detail.  The  arrangement,  irclnditig  the  de- 
lightful expression,  photographed  more  in 
the  "record"  phase,  would  have  l)cen  a 
charming  little  picture. 

2158.  (Mrs.)  Mattie  S.  Mitchell- 
"Jane"  is  another  of  the  usually  nice  por- 
traits you  send,  although  hardly  up  to  your 
usual  mark.  The  hair  shows  immistakably 
a    too    short    expo>iire.    and    the    face   and 


21 SS 


Wm,  E.  Mauhail 


different  lighting  the  subject  might  have 
looked  very  different,  and  feel  thai  a  light 
in  or  beyond  Ihe  seeming  Ivtnnel  might 
have  changed  It  into  a  charming  subject. 
The  stitdy  of  Burnet's  Essays  on  Art  would 
be  very  helpful  to  you  just  at  this  stage  of 
your  progress. 

2157.  A.  G.  HouoM  BE— "Portrait  of 
Child"  is.  in  design  and  arrangement,  fairly 
good,  but  as  much  carnot  lie  said  of  the 
photography  or  tccbrii|-,ic.  It  is  an  ont- 
of-door    scene,    the    ilg.ire    reclining    in    a 


2IS8  Mania  S.  Mrtdieil 

drapery  telis  equally  well  of  over  develop- 
ment. Pose  and  expression  are  good,  but 
(he  while  paper  Ihat  does  duty  for  bolh 
face  and  white  drapery  is  without  the 
essenlial  lexuirc  in  the  former  and  the 
equally  essential  light  and  shade  in  the 
folds  of  the   latter. 

2159.  C,  F.  FisiiER— ".\fler  Thai— The 
Dark."  a  farciful  title  meant,  we  suppose 
to  convey  the  idei  of  the  gloaming:  hut 
if  so  it  is  hardly  a  Success,     .\  foreground 
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of  two  boats  and  what  looks  like  a  row  of 
bl»:)cks,  but  may  be  something  very  differ- 
ent, and  a  background  of  even,  unbroken 
blackness  which  may  be  trees,  does  not 
impress  us  favorably.  Such  "breadth"  and 
lack  of  definition  in  a  4%  x  3%  print,  when 
it  suggests  as  little  as  it  shows,  is  far  from 


pictorial.  We  have  brought  all  we  have 
to  it  and  tried  hard  to  see  more  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  without  finding  any- 
thing to  say  in  its  favor.  We  do  not  ad- 
mire too  much  of  the  once  much  sought 
after  "delicate  detail,"  but  we  do  like  suffi- 
cient to  make  objects  recognizable. 


DIRECT  ENLARGEMENTS  ON  BI  GUM  PAPER 


By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 


Gum-bichromate  paper  is  particu- 
larly suitable  for  large  prints,  and  the 
only  method  of  making  the  same  has 
hitherto  been  to  use  enlarged  nega- 
tives and  print  by  contact.  Now, 
however.  Dr.  Hiecke,  of  Vienna,  sug- 
gests a  method  of  enlarging  direct  on 
to  the  same,  which,  for  those  who  may 
liappen  to  have  the  necessary  electric 
supply,  may  prove  decidedly  useful. 

In  the  early  days  of  carbon  printing, 
enlargements  were  made  on  carbon 
tissue  by  means  of  the  solar  camera, 
which  was  a  camera  fitted  with  a  re- 
flecting mirror  and  condensers,  by 
means  of  which  direct  sunlight  was 
used  as  the  illuminant.  Occasionally, 
too,  arc  lamps  have  been  used  for  en- 
larging on  to  carbon  tissue;  in  both 
cases,  however,  the  exposure  was  very 
long — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
found  more  economical  to  make  en- 
larged negatives  and  print  by  contact. 

Dr.  Hiecke  uses  a  solution  of  gum 
made  by  adding  60  parts  of  gum  ara- 
bic  to  100  parts  of  water,  and  to  this 
is  added  2  per  cent,  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and 
the  necessary  quantity  of  color  in  tube. 
This,  of  course,  varies  with  each  color, 
but  it  is  approximately  about  5  per 
cent.  The  solution,  when  mixed,  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark  for  about 
se\'enty  hours  to  ripen,  and  is  then 


coated  on  paper,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously sized  with  chrome  alum  and 
gelatine. 

The  negative  is  projected  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  enlarging  lantern  fitted 
with  a  4-inch  condenser,  a  lens  of  7- 
inch  focus  working  at  about  f/y,  and 
the  illuminant  is  an  arc  lamp  with  a 
current  of  12  amperes.  On  each  side 
of  the  sensitive  paper,  at  a  distance  of 
about  15  inches,  he  placed  two  incan- 
descent electric  lights  of  35  c.p.  and 
100  volts  each,  and  found  that  the  ex- 
posure was  about  six  minutes. 

The  two  novel  points  in  this  process 
are,  first,  the  ripening  of  the  sensitive 
mixture ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  the 
side  lights,  which  would  thus  illumi- 
nate the  whole  of  the  paper.  It  might 
be  thought  that  this  would  produce  in- 
solubility over  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
but  apparently  it  does  not.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  action  which  takes 
place  may  be  hazarded  by  considering 
an  analogous  process — the  use  of  gel- 
atine emulsion.  Now,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  a  gelatino-bro- 
mide  emulsion — no  matter  what  its 
support — is  exposed  to  light,  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  required  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  sensitive 
salt — that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  light  falling  on  the 
emulsion  before  anv  visible  effect  is 
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produced  on  development.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  testing 
plates  by  the  H.  &  D.  system,  where 
one  may,  with  a  slow  emulsion,  such 
as  is  used  for  transparency  work,  ex- 
pose it  to  a  standard  candle  at  a  dis- 
tance of  I  metre  for  from  2V2  to  10 
seconds  without  its  showing  the  slight- 
est light  action.  Assuming,  then,  that 
5  seconds  be  the  limit,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  have  only  to  increase  the  time, 
or  increase  the  light,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  to  obtain  a  de- 
posit on  development.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, only  fair  to  assume  that  some- 
thing quite  analogous  occurs  in  Dr. 
Hiecke's  method — that  is,  that  side 
lights  add  to  the  action  of  the  pro- 
jected light,  and  thus  shorten  the  ex- 
posure. 

As  regards  the  increase  of  sensi- 
tiveness by  keeping  the  sensitizer,  I 
do  not  think  it  very  far-fetched  to  as- 
sume that  something  takes  place  anal- 
ogous .  to  that  in  the  ripening  of  an 
ordinary  gelatine  emulsion,  which, 
when  first  mixed,  is  extremelv  slow, 
and  ripens  by  keeping  even  in  the  cold. 
Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  car- 
bon tissue  is  more  sensitive  two  or 
three  days  after  sensitizing  than  imme- 
diately after  drying.  MM.  Lumiere 
and  Seyewetz  have  also  shown  that  it 
becomes  insoluble  in  the  dark.     Now, 


as  the  action  of  light  is  to  render  the 
gelatine  insoluble,  and  the  same 
products  are  formed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  keeping  the  sensitizer 
in  the  fluid  state  actually  ripens  it,  and 
tends  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
bichromated  gelatine,  and  yet  the  ac- 
tion is  nqt  sufficient  to  produce  the 
complete  chemical  changes  necessary 
to  produce  insolubility. 

To  beginners,  the  above  arguments 
may  more  directly  appeal  by  assuming 
that  the  sensitive  salt  is  a  huge  rock 
standing  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and, 
further,  that  a  force  of  100  lbs.  ap- 
plied for  five  minutes  is  required  to 
upset  it ;  then  any  force  less  than  this 
would  not  disturb  the  inertia  of  the 
rock,  nor  would  this  force  if  it  did  not 
act  for  five  minutes. 

Supplementary  exposures  were  all 
the  rage  once  with  collodion — "flash- 
ing," as  it  .  was  called — ^and  many 
lenses  were  fitted  with  a  special  flash- 
ing shutter  and  ground  glass,  through 
which,  after  or  before  the  normal  ex- 
posure, a  supplementary  flash  expos- 
ure of  very  brief  duration  was  given 
When  dry  plates  were  introduced,  the 
same  thing  was  •  tried,  but,  owinier 
probably  to  their  much  greater  speed, 
it  did  not  answer,  and  now  it  is 
quite  unnecessary. — The  Photographic 
News. 


THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  THE  ORDINARY 


By  H.  R.  Poore. 


The  greatest  pitfall  to  the  maker  of 
pictures  by  photography  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  pictorially  nature  is  all 
right. 

That  "nature  is  always  right'*  is  an 
assertion  artistically  as  untrue  as  it  is 


one  whose  truth  is  universally  taken 
for  granted.  Nature  is  so  rarely  right 
that  it  almost  might  be  said  that  nature 
is  usually  wrong;  that  is  to  say,  the 
condition  of  things  that  shall  bring 
about    the    perfection    of    harmony 
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worthy  a  picture  is  rare,  and  not  com- 
mon at  all. 

When  this  is  accepted  in  its  fulness, 
the  maker  of  pictures  by  photography 
faces  his  proposition  in  a  new  light. 
He  realizes  that,  with  an  expert's 
knowledge  in  the  mechanics  of  his 
profession,  his  result  may  still  lack  the 
final  something  which  makes  it  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  beholder  of  a  picture  is  ad- 
dressed aesthetically  and  psychologi- 
cally by  its  subject,  and  the  response 
is  called  forth  in  the  degree  that  such 
qualities  inhere  in  the'  work.  If  the 
beholder  is  left  cold,  the  fault  usually 
lies  with  the  picture ;  just  here  its  cre- 
ator should  step  in,  and  it  is  his  hand 
which  must  strengthen  the  appeal 
which  nature  has  too  feebly  expressed. 

No  man  will  dally  long  with  a  book 
in  which  the  ideas  are  like  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  in  three  bushels  of 
chaff.  Unless  the  ideas  come  ringing, 
he  throws  it  down  and  tries  something 
else.  Can  the  artist  expect  different 
treatment?  Nature's  book  was  not 
written  for  the  picture  lover,  but 
rather  for  the  scientist. 

Art  is  man's  to  re-edit  Nature  over 
his  own  signature. 

The  grammar  and  rhetoric  which 
guide  his  blue  pencil  are  the  princi- 
ples of  art  construction.  These  must 
be  as  completely  at  his  fingers*  ends 
as  the  rules  of  fence  to  a  man  who 
would  engage  an  opponent  with  the 
foils. 

When  known  he  may  lead  almost 
any  feeble  and  inadequate  suggestion 
from  nature  into  a  higher  range. 

In  the  realm  of  "straight  pho- 
tography" his  opportunities  are 
naturally  less,  *  confined  to  overlaying, 
sunning  and  a  few  devices  known  to 
clever  workers.     In  the  gum  process 


the  worker  has  more  chance.  There 
photography  becomes  a  flexible,  re- 
sponsive art,  and  the  man  therein,  that 
all-important  element,  has  an  increas- 
ing share  in  the  product. 

Originally  photography,  therefore, 
did  not  pause  at  arrangement  or  se- 
lection; it  went  on  to  manipulation, 
where  the  highest  grade  of  art  sense 
may  be  expressed.  Did  not  our  aes- 
thetic pleasure  in  art  lie  largely  in  our 
recognition  of  the  man  in  the  work, 
people  might  satisfy  their  art  cravings 
with  looking  glasses,  "holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature."  The  argument 
is  indisputable  for  allowing  man  his 
chance  to  "butt  in."  Nature  never 
creates  art  but  by  accident. 

What  is  crude  by  first  intention  in 
nature  may  be  unified  and  brought 
into  the  art  scheme  by  rearrangements 
of  material,  the  planning  for  a  scheme 
of  light  and  dark,  and  the  general 
gathering  together  of  the  artistic 
forces  of  the  subject  before  the  nega- 
tive is  taken.  There  certainly  the 
mind  has  its  chance.  But  after  all 
this  care,  how  frequently  does  the 
result  settle  itself  into  the  category  of 
the  ordinary.  It  is  just  at  this  point 
that  one  must  know  art,  and  it  lies 
against  the  "artistic  photographer" 
that  he   frequently  does  not. 

Publishers  of  books  for  photog- 
raphers report  that  a  work  dealing 
with  processes,  lenses,  papers  and  the 
mechanics  of  photography  sells  ten  to 
one  over  those  touching  upon  the  art 
side  of  it.  Herein  lies  the  mistake. 
Run  over  the  list  of  the  big  people  in 
photography,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  those  who  have  received  an  art 
edcication,  or  who  have  arrived  close 
to  that  point  by  the  study  or  natural 
apprehension  of  art  principles. — The 
Photographic  Ncics. 
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PLATINUM  AT  A  FAMINE  PRICE 


Eighty-nine  years  ago  an  ounce  of 
platinum  could  be  bought  retail  over 
the  counter  of  an  operative  chemist  or 
dealer  in  chemicals  for  five  shillings. 
At  this  time  platinum,  although  in  a 
certain  sense  a  chemical  curiosity,  had 
no  very  real  market  price,  as  there 
were  scarcely  any  industrial  uses  for 
it,  and  probably  the  crude  grains  and 
nuggets  of  platinum  could  be  had 
wholesale  for  two  shillings  or  half  a 
crown  an  ounce;  indeed,  it  was  not 
many  years  before  this  that  platinum 
w^as  actually  thrown  away  as  a  kind 
of  false  silver  that  would  not  melt. 

Our  statement  as  to  platinum  being 
sold  retail  in  1817  at  53.  per  ounce  is 
based  on  the  quotation  in   Mr.  Ac- 
cume's  price  list  dated  1817,  but  we 
should  mention  that  this  quotation  is 
for  "platina  of  commerce,*'  probably 
the  native  nodules  or  grains.     Pure 
platinum  is  quoted  at  a  much  higher 
price.    This  was  the  time  when  chem- 
ists were  just  realizing  that  the  inalter- 
ability of  platinum  is  a  quality  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  a  very  valuable  labo- 
ratory material,  whether  as  wire,  foil, 
or  in  the  form  of  capsules  and  cruci- 
bles ;  indeed,  it  was  only  about  this 
time  that  a  satisfactory  method  of  re- 
fining and  working  platinum  was  dis- 
covered ;    a    highly    complex    process 
that  made  an  enormous  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  crude  platinum  and 
refined  or  wrought  platinum.     At  the 
present  time  the  refining  or  working 
method  is  so  simplified  that  the  differ- 
ence in  price  between  the  crude  nug- 
gets or  grains  and  wrought  and  re- 
fined platinum  is  but  trifling. 

Platinum    scrap    nodules,    or    odd 
fragments,  that  generally  need  to  be 


again  subjected  to  the  refining  pro- 
cess, will  now  realise,  if  sold  to  the 
bullion  dealers,  a  price  rather  over  tlie 
price  of  gold ;  indeed,  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  old  platinum  scrap  will 
realize  £4  ss.  per  ounce;  but  if  one 
wishes  to  purchase  wire  or  foil,  one 
must  naturally  pay  more,  from  £5  to 
£6  per  ounce  in  small  quantities. 

To  photographers  it  is  of  special 
interest  to  look  back  to  the  time  when 
the  platinotype  method  of  Willis  was 
introduced  (1873),  platinum  crucibles 
and  laboratory  vessels  at  this  time 
costing  about  28s.  per  ounce;  but 
scrap  platinum  or  crude  platinum 
grains  could  then  be  had  in  any  re- 
quired quantity  at  12s.  per  ounce,  and 
scrap  platinum  at  this  price  may  have 
ruled,  as  far  as  platinotype  paper  was 
concerned.  Hopkins  and  Williams' 
list  for  1906  quotes  no  price  for  pla- 
tinum, but  the  word  "unsettled"  takes 
the  place  of  a  stated  price. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of 
scrap  platinum  from  12s.  in  the  early 
days  of  platinotype  to  the  present  day 
price  of  £4  Ss.,  or  thereabouts,  inevi- 
tably necessitates  an  increase,  and,  in- 
deed, a  considerable  increase,  in  the 
price  of  platinum  papers;  but  clearly 
it  is  a  far  wiser  course  to  raise  the 
price  than  to  lower  the  quality  by  re- 
ducing the  richness  in  the  precious 
metal.  Although  the  consumer  must 
accept  the  inevitable,  it  is  of  interest 
to  glance  at  the  various  circumstances 
conducing  to  the  rise  in  price.  In 
1873  there  was  scarcely  any  other  in- 
dustrial use  for  platinum  than  the 
making  of  vessels  for  special  chemical 
operations,  as  boiling  basins  and  stills 
for  sulphuric  acid;  but  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
in  the  early  eighties,  at  once  created  a 
new  demand,  so  that  the  price  rapidly 
rose;  and  meanwhile  fresh  electrical 
uses  for  platinum  were  found,  so  that 
for  ten  years  or  so  the  value  has  been 
nearly  or  about  equal  to  that  of  fine 
gold ;  but  the  climax  has  been  reached 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  disturbances 
in  Russia,  these  having  considerably 
lowered  the  output  in  the  Far  East. 
What  hopes  are  there  of  a  considera- 
ble lowering  of  the  price?    But  faint 
hopes,  we  may  answer,  and  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  in  Russia  sug- 
gets   a   continued   famine,   while   the 
demand  for  platinum  is  increasing,  so 
that  a  still  higher  price  than  at  present 
seems  likely.    Platinum,  like  gold  and 
other  highly  stable  "elements"  of  high 
atomic  weight,  occurs  but  sparingly 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  large 
sources  of  supply  do  not  appear  prob- 
able.    If  anywhere  in  the  world  there 
are  considerable  or  large  deposits  of 
platinum,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  these  deposits  are  deep  down,  and 
the  high  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 
earth    rather    favors    the    somewhat 
faint  hope  of  platinum  and  gold  at 
great    depths.      But    as    to    reaching 


these  depths,  there  may  be  a  remote, 
very  remote,  hope.  Years  ago  an  as- 
sociation of  engineers  was  formed  to 
study  the  question  of  obtaining  energy 
by  tapping  or  drawing  off  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  as,  for  example,  by 
making  a  deep  boring  and  forcing 
down  water  so  that  this  could  be  re- 
turned as  steam.  Should  any  scheme 
of  this  kind  be  realized  as  a  substitute 
for  coal  when  the  supply  of  this  fuel 
is  exhausted,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture how  far  the  heat-shafts  may 
penetrate,  as  there  is  perhaps  no  en- 
gineering impossibility  in  reaching  re- 
gions where  our  surface  minerals 
would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

Still,  the  conjecture  that  possibly 
the  search  for  heat  and  power,  when 
the  coalfields  are  exhausted,  may  yield 
us  abundance  of  platinum,  is  far  too 
vague  and  too  shadowy  to  have  any 
practical  importance  in  relation  to 
present  day  events,  and  those  who 
make  their  prints  by  platinotype — 
the  best  of  all  really  permanent  meth- 
ods for  general  work — must  accept 
the  rise  in  price,  but  need  be  in  no 
-fear  of  a  falling  off  as  regards  qual- 
ity.— The  Amateur  Photographer. 


A  SELF-TRANSPOSING  STEREO-PRINTING  FRAME 

Herman  Frank  Swartz. 


There  is  on  the  market  a  self-trans- 
posing, stereo  printing  frame.  The 
commercial  frame  is  useful,  however, 
only  for  one  size  of  camera ;  only  for 
films,  it  necessitates  the  trimming  of 
the  ends  of  the  prints,  and  only  one 
print  can  be  made  at  a  time. 

The  frame  about  to  be  described  is 
easily  adjustable  for  a  variety  of  sizes. 


It  is  as  good  for  plates  as  for  films ; 
the  negative  is  very  easily  lined  and 
centered ;  it  will  print  on  transparency 
plates  as  well  as  on  paper ;  two  prints 
can  be  made  at  one  exposure;  it  can 
be  constructed  with  half  an  hour's 
work  and  at  an  expense  of  five  cents. 
The  most  convenient  size  is  for  use 
with  the  3'l8x6VL>  paper  now  on  the 
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market.     The  dimensions  given   will 
refer  to  that  size  of  stereogram, 

A.A.  in  the  figure  is  a  piece  of  half- 
inch  stuff,  13  X  5%  inches.  In  this 
may  be  cut  with  a  fret  saw  the  two 
openings,  B.B.,  with  a  center  strip, 
K.K.,  say  %-inch  wide.  This  strip  de- 
termines the  outer  margin  of  the  stere- 
ogram. A  corresponding  width  for  the 
openings  would  be  2%  inches.  An  al- 
ternative construction  for  the  opening 
is  to  cut  a  rectangle  3V2  x  6Vi>  inches, 


Back^ 


fX- 


Sprinff 


as  indicated  by  the  inner  dotted  lines. 
Then  construct  from  opaque  card  such 
mat,  G.,  as  is  desired,  and  fit  it  over 
the  opening,  and  attach  with  stickers. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  varying 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  mats. 

With  thin  strips  about  one  inch 
wide,  indicated  by  C.C.,  construct  a 
frame  around  A.A.  and  tack  them  on 
securely.  D.D.  are  two  more  strips  i 
.inch  wide  by  about  13  inches  long. 
F.F.  is  a  piece  13x3%  inches.  An 
eye  is  screwed  into  the  center  of  F., 
and  four  round-headed  screws,  or 
small  eyes,  are  screwed  into  D.D.,  as 
indicated.     K.K.  are  springs  of  brass 


wire  about  as  heavy  a-s  a  knitting 
needle.  E.,  in  the  small  figure,  repre- 
sents the  shape  of  the  springs.  The 
spur  L.  is  driven  into  the  strip  C, 
and  the  spring  is  attached  with  two 
small  wire  staples.  Glue  a  piece  of 
black  cotton  flannel  on  the  under-side 
of  F.    The  frame  is  now  complete. 

To  use  it,  take  out  the  strips  D.D. 
Place  the  negative  over  the  opening, 
and  properly  center  it.  Slip  into  place 
under  the  springs  the  strips  D.D.  The 
negative  will  be  held  securely  in  place 
by  this  means.  Lay  a  piece  of  sensi- 
tive paper  in  the  frame,  so  that  one 
end  of  the  paper  rests  against  one  end 
of  the  frame,  and  the  long  edge  of  the 
paper  rests  against  the  lower  D  strip. 
Cover  the  paper  with  the  back,  F.,  and 
expose.  Withdraw  the  frame  from 
the  light,  lift  up  the  back  and  slide  the 
paper  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame. 
Replace  the  back  and  duplicate  the  ex- 
posure. To  print  two  stereograms  at 
once,  place  two  pieces  of  paper  in  the 
frame,  one  at  each  end;  expose,  and 
then  slide  each  piece  to  the  other  end 
of  the  frame.  No  provision  is  made 
for  springs  to  hold  the  back  in  place, 
as  practice  shows  it  more  convenient 
to  put  the  fingers  on  the  front  of  the 
frame  and  to  hold  the  back  in  place 
with  the  thumbs.  Any  one  who  may 
be  using  a  slow  printing  process,  and 
therefore  desires  a  clamp  for  the  back, 
can  easily  attach  a  central  spring  like 
that  on  the  ordinary  printing  frame. 


For  stand  development  use :  Glycin, 
14  oz. ;  sulphite  of  soda,  i  oz. :  car- 
bonate of  potash,  I  oz. ;  water,  80  oz. 

For  extreme  over-exposure  use  a 
few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  citrate  as  a  restrainer. 
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PICTURE  POSTCARDS 


By  D.  Campbell. 


Why  is  it  that  about  99  per  cent,  of 
all  the  picture  postcards  we  see,  on  this 
side  at  least,  are  mechanical  prints, 
either  colored  or  in  monotone,  and 
very  poor  at  that,  while  many,  or  per- 
haps most,  of  the  photographers 
throughout  the  land  are  complaining 
of  lack  of  business? 

One  reason,  doubtless,  is  the  lower 
cost  of  the  poorer  article,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  in  this  country  of 
hustlers,  lack  of  enterprise  and  a  dis- 
inclination to  leave  the  beaten  track  on 
the  part  of  the  class  of  photographers 
referred  to,  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
to  have  the  greater  influence. 

Can  it  be  made  to  pay?  is  naturally 
the  first  question  such  a  photographer 
asks  himself,  and  at  the  first  glance  it 
will  seem  doubtful.  *Trocess'*  and 
color-printed  cards  are  cheap,  in  some 
cases  costing  little  more  than  a  dollar 
a  gross,  so  that  when  retailed  at  two 
cents  each  give  fair  profits  to  both 
maker  and  dealer.  Prints  from  nega- 
tives produced  in  the  most  rapid  way 
possible  by  the  class  alluded  to  cannot 
possibly  compete  in  price  with  those 
mechanically  turned  out;  nor  is  the 
general  public  sufficiently  able  to  ap- 
preciate their  finer  quality  to  induce 
it  to  pay  for  them  a  paying  price. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  photographic 
picture  postcard  cannot  compete  with 
the  mechanical  one  either  in  price  or 
quality,  the  class  of  people  we  have  in 
view  being  the  judges,  it  remains  only 
to  give  to  the  photographs  a  personal 
or  local  interest,  and  that,  if  properly 


done,  could  not  fail  to  fill,  up  many 
otherwise  leisure  hours  and  add  many 
often  much-needed  dollars. 

One  way  that,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
been  very  successful  is  to  make  re- 
duced negatives  of  the  most  likely  folk 
from  those  in  stock  and  print  them  on 
one  end  of  the  cards,  the  sensitive 
stock  including  that  of  various  quali- 
ties, from  the  cheapest  blue  prints  to 
the  most  costly  platinum  on  the  mar- 
ket, so  as  to  give  the  customers  a 
choice  of  color,  etc.  Pictures  of  the 
home,  the  store,  and  especially  of  the 
children,  would  be  "drawing  cards;" 
and  hardly  less  so  would  be  views  of 
the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
amongst  those  interested  in  them. 
Clergymen  and  men  in  public  posi- 
tions, with  permission  to  sell,  should 
be  attractive,  and  if  properly  wrought 
would  certainly  bring  grist  to  the  mill. 

Hut  ^'properly  wrought"  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  such  business.  In 
the  case  of  the  personal  portraits, 
homes,  children,  etc..  the  samples  sent 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  card  or 
circular  saying  that  copies  could  be 
had  at  so  much  per  dozen,  and  espe- 
cially that  none  should  be  sold  wihout 
the  permission  of  the  party  represent- 
ed. To  the  right  kind  of  people  more 
than  one  card  might  be  sent;  samples 
of  the  various  styles  of  colors,  stating 
the  various  prices ;  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  if  properly  w-rought,  the 
scheme  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great 
success. 
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BREVITIES 


DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


Always  rinse  the  plate  between  de- 
velopment and  fixing. 

Always  rock  the  developing  dish  if 
pyro  is  the  developer. 

Oxidized  developer  acts  strongly  as 
a  retarder  of  development. 

All  sulphites  owe  their  preserving 
properties  to  the  sulphurous  acid  they 
contain. 

The  "personal  equation"  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  successful  negative 
development. 

If  a  one-solution  developer  is  being 
made,  the  alkaline  portion  must  be 
added  last  of  all. 

In  warm  weather  a  developer  con- 
taining metol  is  liable  to  fog  plates 
unless  kept  below  65°  Fahr. 

Hydrochinon  alone  gives  "pretty" 
negatives,  rather  than  negatives  of 
good  printing  quality. 

To  stop  development  without  fixing, 
place  the  plate  direct  into :  Citric  acid, 
5  gr. ;  water,  i  oz. 

The  developing  power  of  hydro- 
chinon falls  oflF  more  rapidly  in  cold 
weather  than  any  other  developer. 

In  making  up  metol  solutions,  the 
metol  must  first  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  sulphite  added  afterward. 

With  all  subjects  that  contain  harsh 


contrasts  or  err  on  the  side  of  under- 
exposure, the  developer  should  be 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water. 

When  used  with  carbonate,  instead 
of  caustic  alkali,  hydrochinon  acts 
more  slowly,  and  is  inclined  to  stain, 
but  the  gradation  it  gives  is  better. 

Development  on  the  surface,  with 
an  energetic  developer,  brings  out  de- 
tail; development  below  the  surface 
gives  density. 

A  slow-acting  (dilute)  developer 
penetrates  the  film,  and  is  more  likely 
to  show  halation  eflfects  than  one 
which  acts  quickly. 

For  over-exposure,  increase  the 
quantity  of  developing  agent,  e.  g, 
pyro,  metol,  etc.,  add  extra  bromide 
up  to  2  grs.  and  use  less  alkali. 

In  making  up  pyro  developers,  the 
preservative  (sulphite  of  soda  or  an 
acid)  should  be  first  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  the  pyro  added  last. 

Hydrochinon  developer  is  best 
made  up  with  a  hot  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda  or  by  dissolving  it  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  then  add  the 
alcoholic  solution  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphite  of  soda,  a  little  at  a 
time  with  vigorous  shakings. — The 
Photographic  Nezvs, 


ALPINE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Louis  J.  Steele 

Concluded 


The  Best  Time  of  Day. 
Broadly   speaking,   the   best   alpine   work 
will  be  done  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  leading  to  too 


heavy  contrasts,  and  being  conducive  to 
flatness  in  the  case  of  snow  and  ice.  The 
selection  of  a  suitable  developer  should  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  successful  alpine  negatives,  and  the 
results  obtainable  with  a  suitable  formula 
will  depend  very  much,  as  in  case  of  or- 
dinary landscape  photography,  on  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  individual. 

Where,  however,  in  ordinary  branches  of 
photography  most  developers  will  yield  sat- 
isfactory results,  this  scarcely  applies  to 
alpine  work,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
conditions,  and  to  the  presence  of  strong 
contrasts. 

Development  of  Alpine  Negatives. 
The  type  of  negative  to  aim  for  is  one 
possessing  abundance  of  detail,  and  some- 
what on  the  "thin"  side.  During  develop- 
ment, one  should  endeavor  to  obtain  as 
much  detail  at  first  as  possible,  and  then 
gradually  to  build  up  density.  To  enable 
this  result  to  be  obtained,  few  developers, 
if  any,  will  be  found  as  serviceable  as.pyro, 
although  some  of  the  one  solution  devel- 
opers will  be  found  satisfactory  under  aver- 
age conditions. 

Development. 

Of  these  developers,  those  which  I  have 
found  most  serviceable  for  alpine  work  are 
eikonogen,  rodinal,  glycin,  and  adurol,  stated 
in  their  order  of  preference. 

A  formula  of  eikonogen,  which  I  have 
found  to  yield  excellent  results,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Water   50  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  2  ozs. 

Eikonogen   i  oz. 

Carbonate  of  potash 12^,4  grs. 

a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  po- 
tassium bromide  being  added  to  each  ounce 
of  developer  in  cases  of  over  exposure. 

This  developer  should  be  diluted  with 
two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  in 
case  of  under  exposure  or  of  strong  con- 
trasts. 

As  the  activity  of  eikonogen  as  a  devel- 
oper varies  considerably  with  temperature, 
a  thermometer  should  be  used  to  deter- 
mine that  the  temperature  is  maintained 
between  the  limits  of  68  degrees  Fahr.  and 
75  degrees  Fahr.  It  is  not  safe  to  exceed 
this  limit,  as  development  may  then  pro- 
ceed beyond  control. 

For  every  degree  of  temperature  below 
the  above  limit  the  image  will  appear  more 
slowly,  and  the  resultant  contrasts  will  be 
harder. 


In  the  case  of  excessive  over-exposure  it 
is,  however,  advantageous  to  commence 
with  a  cold  developer.  This  developer  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  will  keep 
well  in  stoppered  bottles  with  the  solution 
full  up  to  the  stopper,  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place. 

The  following  glycin  formula  will  yield 
soft  grayish  black  negatives  with  good  de- 
tail : 

Water   10  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphide   625  grs. 

Potassium  carbonate 1,320  grs. 

Glycin    225  grs. 

Use  one  part  with  three  parts  of  water 
for  normal  exposure.  For  under  exposure, 
or  in  case  of  strong  contrasts,  dilute  up'^  to 
50  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

The  remarks  as  to  over  exposure  and 
keeping  qualities  apply  to  this  developer 
as  with  eikonogen. 

Concerning  the  use  of  pyro,  the  method 
given  by  Sir  William  Abney  can  be  recom- 
mended. The  plate  should  first  of  all  be 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  alkali  to  be 
used.  A  few  drops  of  the  pyrogallol  solu- 
tion should  be  placed  in  the  measure  glass 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  restrainer. 
The  alkaline  solution  in  which  the  plate 
has  been  soaked  should  be  added  to  this, 
and  the  fresh  solution  poured  over  the 
plate.  A  weak  image  will  gradually  ap- 
pear, further  bromide  and  pyrogallic  acid 
being  added  until  development  is  apparent- 
ly complete.  The  plate  is  then  well  washed 
in  water,  a  final  wash  being  given  in  a 
very  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  or  citric 
acid  and  water.  After  a  final  rinse  with 
water  the  plate  is  further  treated  with  py- 
rogallic acid  and  restrainer  in  the  pro- 
portion recommended  for  the  ordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  plate,  but  omitting  the 
alkali.  Density  will  thus  be  built  up,  and 
when  it  flags  a  few  drops  of  alkali  can  be 
very  gradually  added.  The  image  should 
be  developed  to  about  half  the  printing 
density,  and  then  fixed.  The  negative 
should  be  subsequently  intensified,  prefer- 
ably by  the  Chapman-Jones  process.  By 
this  method  the  tiegative  is  built  up  with 
a  greater  range  of  light  gradation  than  by 
bringing  it  out  by  a  one-solution  method 
of  development. 

In  the  case  of  pyro-developed   negatives 
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in  which  the  contrasts  are  somewhat 
strong,  avoid  any  marked  yellow  stain,  as 
this  will  tend  to  accentuate  the  contrast. 
Such  staining  due  to  development  can  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  an  acid  fixing  bath. 
In  cases  of  considerable  over-exposure, 
where  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  obtain 
sufficient  density,  the  use  of  a  lO  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  citrate  will  be  found 
most  useful  as  a  very  powerful  restraining 
solution.  A  few  drops  added  to  the  de- 
veloper   will    almost    arrest    development. 


which  will  only  proceed  at  a  slow  rate,  al- 
lowing the  high  lights  to  build  up  and 
shadows  to  remain  clear. 

When  dealing  with  subjects  containing 
great  contrasts,  and  which  have  been 
somewhat  under-exposed,  and  with  which 
as  much  alkali  has  been  added  to  the  pyro 
as  is  considered  safe  with  regard  to  fog. 
considerable  assistance  will  be  derived  from 
the  addition  of  3  to  4  minims  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  rodinal  per  ounce 
of  developer. 


THE  PROPER  SPHERE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A    Paper  read  by  Mr,   Alexander  Sutherland  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 

Photographic  Society 


It  may  seem  somewhat  presumptuous  in 
me — a  comparatively  unknown  and  silent 
member — to  appear  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  with  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Proper  Sphere  of  Photography;" 
but,  although  one  may  not  be  skilful  in  an 
art  such  as  ours,  certain  thoughts  and 
opinions  may  have  occurred  to  him  on 
viewing  the  work  of  others.  Some  of  us 
may  never  join  in  the  discussion  following 
upon  a  paper,  but  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  is  always  because  we  have  no  ideas 
thereon.  An  essayist  appears  before  us. 
He  has  been  making  a  study  of  a  particu- 
lar subject.  He  has  that  subject  all  at  his 
finger-ends,  so  to  speak,  and  he  springs 
suddenly  upon  us  views  and  opinions  that 
are  novel  to  us.  At  the  close,  and  before 
we  have  time  to  collect  our  thoughts,  a 
discussion  is  invited.  If  we  have  any  ideas 
we  find  it  impossible  to  express  them  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment;  but.  ruminating 
on  the  subject  on  our  way  home,  it  may 
happen  that  an  idea  having  at  length  taken 
definite  shape,  we  draw  up  suddenly  with 
the  remark,  **Why  couldn't  I  have  got  up 
and  said  that?" 

I  wish  at  the  outset  to  lay  down  this 
axiom — -"The  greatest  perfection  of  any 
art  will  be  found  in  the  direction  in  which 
such  particular  art  has  capacities  for  ex- 
celling all  others."  Let  me  illustratei  If 
we  wish  to  see  an  artistic  representation 
of  the  human  body  in  the  most  rounded 
and  lifelike  form  possible,  do  we  look  for 
it   among  paintings  or  photographs?     No; 


we  go  to  the  art  of  the  sculptor  for  it. 
Again,  if  we  have  been  looking  at  some 
rustic  revels,  and  wish  to  describe  them  to 
a  friend,  do  we  sit  down  to  the  piano  and 
try  to  convey  our  meaning  in  music?  No; 
.  we  have  recourse  to  spoken  words.  Such 
descriptions  are  attempted  in  music,  but 
musical  composition  requires  words  to  help 
out  the  meaning,  otherwise  the  music  might 
just  as  well  stand  for  several  different 
things. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  axiom  I  have  laid 
down,  then  it  follows  that  in  order  to  get 
to  the  greatest  perfection  in  our  art  of 
photography,  we  must  follow  it  along  the 
line  in  which  it  has  capacities  for  excelling 
all  other  arts.  The  question.  What  are 
these  special  capacities?  naturally   follows. 

A  child  by  holding  a  camera  and  press- 
ing a  button  can  in  an  instant  get  an  im- 
pression from  which  first  a  negative  and 
then  a  print  can  be  made,  containing  a 
mass  of  accurate  and  minute  detail  such 
as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  by  any  other 
means.  That  being  so.  one  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  photographers  ^ho  wished 
to  excel  in  the  craft  would  embody  those 
two  special  capacities  of  photography  in 
their  greatest  efforts.  But  instead  of  that, 
it  seems  to  me  that  accuracy  and  minute 
detail  are  the  two  points  from  which  the 
modern  advanced  photographer  tries  to  get 
as  far  away  as  he  possibly  can.  The  beauty 
of  the  slender,  tapering  stem,  of  delicate 
interlacing  twigs,  of  the  outlines  of  indi- 
vidual leaves,  does  not  appeal  to  him.  Such 
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things  are  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he  jum- 
bles them  all  up  together  in  order  to  get 
"a  soft  effect" 

Are  we  who  think  we  see  a  beauty  of 
form  in  the  massed  detail  in  which  Na- 
ture often  luxuriates — are  we  who  think 
we  see  such  a  beauty  of  form  in  a  picture 
sharply  defined — entirely  wrong?  Is  this 
beauty  of  form,  as  we  term  it,  something 
to  be  hidden  and  obscured?  Is  Nature  in 
this  particular  aspect  unbeautiful?  I  re- 
member seeing,  some  few  years  ago,  on 
the  walls  of  this  room,  two  photographic 
pictures  hanging  not  far  from  one  another. 
One  was  the  photograph  of  a  valley  with 
birch  trees,  whose  shadows  were  reflected 
in  a  pool  of  water.  The  interlacing  of  the 
delicate  twigs  was  beautifully  brought  out. 
It  was  a  picture  beautiful  in  its  composi- 
tion, beautiful  in  its  clearness,  beautiful  in 
its  detail.  The  other  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  dull,  lifeless  picture — practically  of  a 
large  tree,  with  vagueness  beyond;  there 
was  absolutely  no  interest  whatever  in  it 
that  I  could  see.  Yet  the  first-mentioned — 
the  valley  of  birches  with  their  reflections 
in  the  pool  of  water — had  no  apparent  rec- 
ognition, while  to  the  other  was  awarded 
a  medal. 

Do  not,  however,  misunderstand  me.  Do 
rot  think  I  am  taking  up  the  position  of 
asserting  that  everything  in  a  picture  should 
be  in  sharp  detail,  and  that  anything  far 
away  from  that  is  bad.  Nature  is  seen  in 
widely  varying  moods,  and  she  is  beauti- 
ful in  most  of  them.  You  do  not  get 
sharp  detail  in  a  misty  scene,  or  an  even- 
ing effect,  yet  you  may  get  a  very  pleasing 
picture.  Each  and  all  of  Nature's  moods 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  photogra- 
pher. What,  then,  is  my  position?  It  is 
this,  that  if  you  follow  at  the  heels  of  a 
sister  art — by  which,  of  course,  I  mean 
the  painter's — and  try  to  get  the  same  ef- 
fects as  the  painter  can  get,  then  you  are 
apt  to  lose  what  is  best  in  your  own  art 
of  photography.  Painting  does  not  lend 
itself  so  readily  to  detail.  It  is  more  adap- 
ted for  broad  effects;  and  for  the  painter 
to  emulate  the  camera  in  this  respect  would 
simply  be  a  waste  of  time.  Further,  the 
painter  has  the  great  advantage  of  color. 
Have ,  you  not  often,  when  your  camera 
was  pointing  at  something  quite  prosaic, 
but  in  which  there  was  some  little  variety 


of  color,  been  surprised  into  the  exclama- 
tion, "Why,  that  would  make  a  picture!" 
Further,  the  painter,  when  working  on  a 
picture,  accentuates  here  and  exaggerates 
there.  By  so  doing  he  brings  out  points 
which  otherw^ise  the  spectator  might  not 
have  observed  for  himself.  All  that  is 
allowable  and  proper;  these  are  strong 
points  in  his  art;  and  he  can  do  these 
things  and  yet  retain  the  appearance  of 
truthfulness,  which  quality  of  truthfulness 
is  an  essential  in  a  work  of  art.  But,  not 
content  with  the  special  capacities  of  his 
own  art  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
cision, clearness  and  accuracy,  the  photog- 
rapher wishes  also  to  get  broad  effects.  He 
wishes  to  suggest,  to  get  an  impressionist 
picture,  in  fact,  and  in  order  to  do  that  he 
sometimes  suppresses — wipes  out — all  de- 
tail, and  so  throws  to  the  winds  the  strong 
points  of  his  own  instrument.  The  result 
is,  of  course,  neither  a  photograph  nor  a 
painting,  but  he  is  happy.  He  has  got  thus 
far  away  from  the  "mechanical"  part  of 
photography.  One  day  I  was  in  the  studio 
of  a  man  who  was  making  a  specialty  of 
enlarged  portraits.  "Come,"  he  said;  "I 
have  got  something  good  to  show  you. 
Look  at  that;  it  would  almost  pass  for  a 
chalk  drawing."  In  a  clear  photographic 
portrait,  taken  in  a  good  light,  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  certain  absolute  fidelity  of 
line,  an  exact  reproduction  of  all  the  little 
peculiarities  and  individualities  in  the  face, 
a  certain  roundness,  got  without  excessive 
shading.  In  the  enlargment  I  have  referred 
to.  the  little  individualities  and  peculiarities 
had  been  eliminated.  It  'had  lost  the  deli- 
cate rounding  which  photography  can  ac- 
complish, and  it  appeared  somewhat  flat. 
It  certainly  did  not  possess  the  lifelike  look 
I  have  mentioned.  But  it  had  gained  in 
this,  that  it  would  almost  have  passed  for 
a  chalk  drawing.  "Then  you  think,"  I 
asked,  "the  further  you  can  get  away  from 
photography  the  better?"  "Certainly,"  he 
replied ;  "there  is  no  doubt  of  it." 

The  impressionist  pictorial  photographer 
subscribes  to  the  same  faith,  and  much 
more  also.  Some.  I  think,  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  detail  spoils  a  picture. 

Mr.  Clayden's  picture,  "Tugging  Home," 
is  a  misty  effect,  and  is  a  beautiful  picture. 
Further,  it  seems  to  grow  on  one  the  more 
one  looks  at  it.     It  was  awarded  a  medal 
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at  our  recent  Exhibition.  This  is  the  sort 
of  picture  that  takes  prizes.  It  leaves  some- 
thing to  the  imagination — a  great  point 
with  many.  Perhaps  you  would  observe 
that  on  the  print  which  we  had  on  our 
walls  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
white  paper.  If  I  dared  criticise  one  point 
of  this  picture  adversely,  I  might  say  I 
thought  it  a  little  weak  there.  When  I 
hear  so  much  said  about  leaving  some- 
thing to  the  imagination,  I  feel  inclined  to 
say,  Why  do  things  by  halves?  Why  not 
take  a  clean  piece  of  paper — a  clean  slate — 
and  sit  down  and  imagine  the  whole  thing. 
"A  Misty  Morn"  is  also  by  Mr.  Clayden, 
and  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  "Tugging 
Home."  In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  Mr. 
Clayden  informs  me  that  these  two  pictures 
have  taken  over  sixty  awards,  including 
thirteen  champion  awards. 

I  believe  that  these  two  pictures  lie  with- 
in the  domain  of  legitimate  photography. 
They  are  beautiful  pictures.  But  what  I 
object  to  is  the  undue  value  that  is  put  upon 
them  in  comparison  with  pictures  of  Na- 
ture in  strong,  clear  light. 

"The  Curfew  Hour"  has  been  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  medalist  for  iny  pur- 
pose of  adverse  criticism.  It  seems  to  me 
to  go  a  step  further  in  the  imagination 
business.  Even  admitting  that  it  may  sug- 
gest evening  and  repose,  is  that  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  feeling  of  incomplete- 
ness about  it? 

Some  years  ago,  when  in  London  (and 
before  I  took  any  special  interest  in  pho- 
tography), on  passing  along  the  Strand,  I 
saw  the  Kodak  premises,  where  they  then 
had  an  exhibition  on.  I  went  in,  and 
among  the  exhibits  saw  a  small  print  which 
had  taken  a  first  prize  in  its  class,  a  £25 
prize.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  man  herding 
sheep.  Above  the  sheep  there  hung  a  cloud 
of  steam,  or  dust — I  could  never  make  up 
my  mind  which ;  let  it  go  at  steam.  Vapor, 
like  vagueness,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  the  photographer.  I  once 
described  this  picture  to  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer. That  may  or  may  not  have 
given  him  the  idea,  but  at  all  events  he 
shortly  thereafter  brought  me  the  print  of 
the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  in  which  there  was 
a  cloud  of  that  vapor  from  the  hoof,  which 
I  suppose  is  composed  partly  of  steam  and 
partly    of    smoke.      He    was    not    satisfied 


with  it.  Not  long  after  he  again  appeared 
with  it,  quite  satisfied  this  time.  He  had 
worked  on  the  negative  till  the  hindquar- 
ters of  the  horse  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared— in  smoke. 

I  show  you  a  picture  which  took  the  first 
prize  in  its  class  at  an  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Edinburgh,  It  is  by  one  of  our 
members — a  medalist.  He  kindly  handed 
me  the  picture  on  my  telling  him  I  wished 
to  go  for  it  in  my  paper.  When  I  saw  the 
picture  at  that  Exhibition  I  was  puzzled 
to  think  what  could  be  my  friend's  object 
in  suppressing  detail  so  very  much  all 
round  the  face;  it  seemed  overweighted 
with  black  paper.  I  was  also  a  little  puz- 
zled with  the  pose  of  the  figure — the  lean 
to  one  side.  I  was  moving  away  when  I 
noticed  the  title — "Doggie  and  I."  I  then 
returned  and  scanned  it  more  carefully. 
Seeing  Doggie  came  first  in  the  title,  one 
might  fairly  have  expected  him  to  be  in  bet- 
ter evidence,  but  perhaps  my  good  friend  and 
fellow-member  may  have  been  pressed  for 
time  on  sending-in  day,  and  thus  may  have 
omitted  part  of  the  title,  which  in  full  per- 
haps should  have  read — "Doggie  and  I. 
Puzzle— Find  the  Dog." 

We  now  take  a  big  jump  into  the  domain 
of  impressionism.  "The  Gothenburg  Boat" 
which  appeared  in  Photograms  of  the  Year 
(1904),  where  it  was  highly  spoken  of,  is 
the  sort  of  picture  the  impressionist  pho- 
tographer loves. 

The  next  two  photographs  I  wish  to  re- 
fer to  are  also  from  Photograms  of  the 
Year,  and  are  the  products  of  a  gentleman 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  admiration, 
formed  on  the  only  occasion  I  have  seen 
him,  which  was  in  this  room  when  he 
gave  us  a  lecture  this  session — in  my  opin- 
ion, a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
ture. These  pictures  are  highly  spoken  of 
in  that  journal.  The  first  is  "The  Night 
Summons"  C1905),  and  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  a  contradiction  in  photography — gallop- 
ing horses  photographed  at  night.  It  must 
have  been  snapped  in  very  good  daylight, 
and  worked  up  lavishly  by  hand,  so  that 
it  is  what  I  should  call  "manual"  photog- 
raphy, in  contradistinction  to  "mechanical" 
photography.  It  is  not  the  pure  strain  in 
either  breed.  Dare  I  call  it  a  hybrid? 
Even  suppose  it  gives  you  the  suggestion 
of   suddenness,   that  is  a  somewhat  pahry 
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and  superficial  feeling.  To  gain  that,  is  it 
worth  while  sacrificing  our  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  form? 

The  second  is  "Labor"  (1904).  This 
also,  in  my  opinion,  outrages  the  beauty 
of  form.  Even  suppose  it  suggests  labof; 
is  it  necessary  to  deliberately  destroy  defin- 
ition in  order  to  do  that?  I  think  not. 
You  have  all  seen  Millet's  "Sower."  Con- 
trast it  with  "Labor."  There  vou  have 
form  and  definition  preserved. 

I  contend  that  these  pictures  of  *The 
Night  Summons"  and  "Labor,"  if  they  can 
be  classed  as  pictures,  are  outside  the 
proper  sphere  of  photography;  they  are 
hybrids.  If  one  of  the  old  masters  had 
painted  a  picture  like  "Labor,"  to  suggest 
labor,  or  anything  else,  I  wonder  what  the 
rest  would  have  thought  of  him.  I  think 
they  would  have  crucified  him. 

One  afternoon  I  was  making  an  enlarge- 
ment of  this  view  of  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
crankie  in  the  Society's  dark  room,  when 
a  fellow-member  who  was  working  beside 
me  happened  to  look  at  it.  "Oh,  what  a 
pity  about  the  railway  lines ;  you  will  have  to 
keep  them  out!"  he  exclaimed.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  arrived  on  the  spot 
where  this  view  was  taken  I  asked  one  of 
the  boy  guides  whether  the  view  was  better 
lower  down.  He  replied,  "You  will  get 
the  same  view,  but  you  won't  get  in  the 
railway."  "But  I  must  have  in  the  rail- 
wa}%"  I  said,  and  I  then  and  there  ex- 
posed my  plate.  Now,  the  remark  of  my 
fellow-member  on  the  desirability  of  keep- 
ing out  the  railway  set  me  thinking  of  the 
reasons  why  I  thought  it  desirable  to  keep 
it  in,  and  I  came  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — First,  the  scene  is  not  one  of  rug- 
ged grandeur,  such  as  calls  up  the  feeling 
of  strength,  otherwise  called  "the  sublime," 
from  which  any  suggestion  of  human  affairs 
would  detract;  it  is  rather  the  reverse  of 
that — softness,  fertility — ^and,  therefore,  a 
suggestion  of  human  life  and  affairs  is  not 
out  of  place.  Second,  the  metals  do  not 
run  in  straight  lines  either  across  or  from 
front  to  back  of  the  view.  I  think  my  fellow- 
member  must  have  been  basing  his  criti- 
cism on  some  elementary  rule,  such  as  that 
lines — straight  lines — were  to  be  avoided 
in  a  picture.  Railway  companies,  of  course, 
always  make  their  lines  straight  if  possi- 
ble, and  as  we  generally  see   them   so.  he 


had  evidently  concluded  that  railway  lines 
should  never  appear  in  a  picture  at  all. 
As  a  third  reason  for  retaining  them,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  two  lines  run 
away  in  a  beautiful  perspective.  Fourthly, 
the  lines  converge  towards  the  centre  of 
the  picture;  had  they  cur\'ed  to  the  out- 
side they  would  have  been  better  out  al- 
together. Fifthly,  they  do  not  run  all  the 
way  through  the  picture,  but  become  lost 
in  the  foliage  of  the  trees — in  fact  you  just 
get  a  glimpse  of  them.  Then,  sixthly,  you 
have  the  suggestion  of  human  affairs,  and 
utility,  which  they  give,  making  the  picture 
more  interesting  than  it  would  otherwise 
be. 

In  this  view,  however,  I  did  really  get  a 
number  of  straight  lines  running  across. 
They  are  telegraph  wires,  and  being  num- 
erous and  straight,  they  are  objectionable. 
This  case  is,  however,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  railway  lines,  in  so  far  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  no  case  can  telegraph  wires 
appear  picturesque.  I  remember  seeing  an 
illustration  in  a  journal,  the  dominant 
theme  in  which  was  telegraph  wires  and 
posts.  It  was  a  simple  thing — a  snow- 
scene  on  a  railway  track.  The  rails  were 
invisible,  being  covered  with  snow;  there 
was  a  signal  cabin  in  the  foreground;  the 
posts  receded  in  perspective  in  a  curved 
line,  and  the  wires  hung  from  them  in 
beautiful  undulations. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  behooves 
us  to  go  below  the  surface  and  get  at  the 
underlying  principles  which  govern  art — 
at  the  soul  of  things,  so  to  speak — else 
if  we  fetter  ourselves  too  much  by  super- 
ficial rules  they  are  apt  to  become  mere 
rules  of  thumb. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  will  have  noticed 
the  frequency  with  which  we  come  across 
the  same  subject  chosen  by  the  photog- 
rapher for  a  picture — Summer,  Winter, 
Autumn.  Spring,  February,  September,  and 
so  on.  Now.  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  to  us  which  would  give 
plenty  of  scope  to  our  art,  and  which  need 
not  be  fettered  by  any  of  those  limitations 
which  confine  us  and  trouble  us  so  much — 
I  mean  those  things  which  would  be  better 
out  of  a  picture,  but  which  in  some  cases 
we  can't  well  keep  out.  The  wide  field  I  refer 
to  lies  in  the  domain  of  human  emotion. 
The  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  artist  fol- 
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low  out  their  ideas  to  the  letter,  make 
their  groupings  to  suit  each  case,  and  de- 
pitt  their  ideas,  without  introducing  any- 
thing which  would  be  better  kept  out.  Is 
there  anything  to  prevent  the  photogra- 
pher from  doing  the  same?  We  often 
meet  with  attempts,  more  or  less  success- 
ful to  photograph  the  humorous,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  emotions  equally 
interesting.  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to 
attempt  to  illustrate  them?  You  might 
try  something  pathetic.  Did  not  Mr.  Hep- 
bum's  picture,  "The  Wee  Invalid,"  gain 
the  Blanc  Prize  this  season? 

In  my  view,  the  sphere  for  the  photogra- 
pher in  the  domain  of  emotion  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  painter.  The  painter 
depicts  humor,  pathos,  grief  and  even 
death.  If  gone  about  in  the  proper  spirit, 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  photog- 
rapher should  not  essay  even  the  last  men- 
tioned. 

With  regard  to  this  wide  field  which  I 
claim  we  have  in  the  domain  of  emotion, 
suppose  we  have  not  imagination  for  some- 
thing original,  what  then?  Well,  there  is 
always  book  illustration  to  work  upon. 
Did  not  the  great  Turner  illustrate  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poems?  For  example,  there 
is  Gray's  Elegy — thought  by  some  the  finest 
thing  in  poetry  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  full  of  pictures.  It  is  true  pathos  of 
the  finest.  Pathos  is  a  complex  feeling 
made  up  of  the  sad  and  the  pleasurable. 
Sadness  alone  is  not  pathos.  Pathos  is  a 
mild  emotion,  and  its  effect  is  cheering. 
In  the  Elegy  the  poet  alternates  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  poor;  he  alternates  life 


and    death.     In    the   first   verse  each    line 
would  furnish  a  picture  by  itself. 

Poetry  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  pa- 
thos because  the  pleasure  in  the  verse  helps 
the  pleasure  in  the  pathos.  Themes  like 
that  of  Gray's  Elegy  show  pathos  in  its 
best  form. 

In  conclusion.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I 
have  tried  to  show  you  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  proper  sphere  of  photography.  If 
my  axiom  is  correct,  viz.,  that  the  greatest 
perfection  of  any  art  will  be  found  in  the 
direction  in  which  such  particular  art  has 
jthe  capacity  for  excelling  all  others;  if, 
further,  I  am  right  in  stating  that  the 
points  wherein  photography  has  capacities 
for  excelling  all  other  arts  are  accuracy, 
truthfulness,  clearness  and  minute  detail, 
then  it  seems  to  me  it  'must  follow  that 
these  qualities  should  be  found  in  our  best 
pictures.  Further,  I  have  indicated  a  field 
which  seems  to  me  to  afford  illimitable 
scope  to  us,  and  which  is  not  fettered  by 
those  limitations  which  trouble  us  in  land- 
scape work. 

Seeing,  therefore,  we  have  so  much  lati- 
tude to  work  in,  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  follow  at  the  heels  of  a  sister  art? 
Our  own  art,  our  glorious  art  of  photog- 
raphy, is  sufficient  in  itself.  She  is  our 
goddess,  and  if  we  follow  her  singly  and 
devotedly,  and  without,  while  professing 
to  give  her  our  whole-hearted  devotion, 
secretly  or  openly  bowing  down  before  any 
other  shrine,  such  as  that  of  painting  or  of 
extravagant  impressionism,  then  I  am  per- 
suaded she  will  not  allow  us  to  go  without 
our  reward. 


OUR  TABLE. 


The  Photo-Beacon  Exposure  C.ajid. — 
It  is  getting  more  and  more  understood 
that  the  basis  of  all  good  photography  is 
suMcient  exposure,  and  that  the  nearer  to 
what  may  be  called  correct  exposure  the 
better.  To  secure  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is  the  first  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  beginner,  and  to  help  him  to  overcome 
it  there  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  expo- 
sure meters,  exposure  tables  and  exposure 
cards;  all  more  or  less  correct,  most  of 
them  more  or  less  complicated ;  and  all  de- 


pending more  or  less  on  the  personal  equa- 
tion. 

The  latest  that  has  come  to  our  notice 
is  the  card  issued  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Photo-Beacon;  and  it  differs  from  all  the 
rest  inasmuch  as  while  it  is  as  correct  as 
the  most  complicated  it  is  ridiculously  sim- 
ple. There  is  but  one  table  with  fony- 
eight  numbers  rising  by  halves  from  one 
to  twenty- four  and  a  half,  and  giving  times 
from  one  thousand  of  a  second  to  three 
hours.     Plates,  stops,  subjects,  hours,  sea- 
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sons,  etc.,  etc.,  have  each  a  number  easily 
recognized  and  remembered;  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  ascertain  the  sum  of  these 
for  any  one  operation,  when  beside  that 
number  in  the  table  will  be  found  the 
indicated  exposure.  We  are  too  far  from 
borne  to  make  a  practicable  examination  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  indicated  expo- 
sures, but  considering  the  latitude  of  most 
of  the  modem  plates  and  films  we  have  no 
doubt  but  what  the  table  will  be  found  a 
decided  help  to  all  who  may  be  in  doubt 
as  just  "what  to  give."  But  the  25  cents  in 
the  corner  must  be  one  of  friend  Todd's 
jokes,  as  he  would  hardly  expect  to  get 
that  sum  for  three  pages,  3x4%,  of  even 
a  more  or  less  correct  exposure  table  with 
even  two  pages  of  advertisements  thrown 
in. 

«      4(      « 

With  the  Camera. — The  monthly  circu- 
lar from  the  Illinois  College  of  Pho- 
tography and  Photo-Engraving  tells,  as 
usual,  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage; 
of  the  introduction  into  the  campus  of  a 
large  number  of  tame  squirrels,  the  gam- 
bols of  which  amongst  the  trees  increases 


the  sylvan  aspect  of  the  place,  and  of 
many  other  sayings  and  doings,  all  of  which 
go  to  show  the  continued  prosperity  and 

progress   of  the  institution. 

*    *    « 

It  is  astonishing  when  we  look  back  a 
few  years  to  find  how  many  different  styles 
and  processes  have  been  introduced  to  the 
photographic  world.  Catalogues  as  well 
have  taken  a  fair  share  of  manufacturers' 
and  dealers'  consideration,  and  the  one 
just  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Gennert,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  is  very  comprehensive.  A 
considerable  amount  of  time  must  have 
been  devoted  to  producing  such  an  inter- 
esting and  descriptinve  catalogue.  There 
are  many  novelties  that  have  hitherto  not 
been  described  in  catalogue  form,  many 
new  and  useful  accessories  all  beautifully 
illustrated  and  concisely  described  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
reader's  mind  as  to  the  efficiency  and  utility 
of  the  goods.  As  Messrs.  Gennert  are  at 
all  times  anxious  to  bring  their  goods  to 
the  notice  of  all  photographers,  we  should 
recommend  you  to  write  to  them  for  a 
copy  of  their  catalogue. 


SOCIETY  NEWS 


American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 

The  California  Camera  Club  reports  that 
it  is  at  last  located.  It  is  occupying  a  pri- 
vate dwelling  house  in  a  pleasant  location, 
at  2206  Steiner  street,  near  Sacramento. 
The  rooms  are  being  fitted  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  convenienences  for  our  mem- 
bers' use. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 
has  donated  to  the  California  Camera  Club 
$25  to  help  equip  the  new  rooms.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Interchange,  the  following  clubs 
have  taken  up  collections  for  the  same  pur- 
pose when  the  California  slides  were  shown  : 
Chicago,  $8.75:  Pittsburg,  $11.25;  Buffalo, 
$12.50.  These  sums  have  been  or  will  be 
sent  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Denver  Photographic  Society  has 
been  consolidated  with  the  Denver  Athletic 
Club,  and  is  now  a  department  of  this  or- 
ganization. 


The  general  manager  of  the  Interchange 
will  soon  issue  a  call  for  slides  for  the  sea- 
son of  1906-7.   • 

^  ]|C  j|C  ^ 

As  interesting  an  exhibition  of  amateur 
photography  as  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  shown  at  the  city 
library  recently.  There  were  190  speci- 
mens of  the  amateur  photographers'  art. 
all  the  work  of  residents  of  the  city.  There 
were  landscapes,  character  studies,  por- 
traits, in  fact  every  department  that  usu- 
ally figures  in  an  exhibition  was  repre- 
sented. Every  available  inch  of  space  was 
filled  with  the  pictures,  the  number  of 
which  was  almost  overwhelming. 

The  first  impression  at  the  exhibition 
was  that  of  magnitude,  but  as  one  examined 
the  several  specimens,  with  the  aid  of  the 
handy  numbered  catalogue,  he  found  much 
of  delightful  detail  that  required  and  re- 
paid study.    Hours  may  be  profitably  given 
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to  this  examination  of  the  work  of  Man- 
chester people  with  the  camera,  and  hours 
will  not  suffice  to  give  one  a  complete  idea 
of  this  widely  varied  exhibition. 

The  exhibitors  were  G.  I.  Ayer,  Russell 
Barnes,  W.  E.  Burbank,  J.  E.  Currier,  C.  A. 
Dow,  M.  A.  Hardy,  C.  L.  Harmon,  Fred 
T.  Erwin,  F.  C.  Kellogg,  J.  B.  D.  Murray, 
C.  D.  Palmer,  L.  E.  Way,  E.  D.  Jones  and 

E.  M.  James. 

*    *    * 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club  is  get- 
ting to  be  an  interesting  place  these  days. 
Some  very  enjoyable  events  are  in  line  as 
per  their  bulletin  board.  The  International 
Photographic  Exchange  has  kindly  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures prepared  for  Chicago  and  the  ex- 
hibit was  recently  there  from  that  city. 
Workers  with  a  camera  continue  to  pro- 
gress, and  this  exhibit  is  in  keeping  with 


the  times.  It  includes  a  number  of  pic- 
tures from  the  Salon  which  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  can  see  them» 

R.  L.  Sleeth  of  Pittsburg,  the  new  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  Pho- 
tographic Societies,  has  prepared  another 
exhibit,  which  will  arrive  shortly.  This 
city  will  have  the  first  benefit  before  it 
goes  to  the  other  clubs.  A  fine  new  en- 
larging camera  has  recently  been  placed 
in  the  rooms  by  the  kindness  of  several  of 
the  members.  This  will  enable  them  to 
make  enlargements  from  their  own  plates 
and  adds  much  to  the  already  fine  equip- 
ment of  the  place.  On  Friday  evening. 
June  15.  a  prize  sc*  of  slides  from  the 
Federation  was  shown.  These  slides  were 
selected  from  those  submitted  in  the  re- 
cent  $100  prize  competition,  and  include 
work  by  the  best  slide  makers  in  the 
count  rv. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should   be  sent  to  Frank  R 
Fraprie,  39  Addington  Road,  Hrooklinc,  Ma^b. 


Photographs  on  Watch  Cases 

H.  Pallas. — Photographs  on  watch-cases 
and  watch-crystals  are  generally  by  the 
carbon  process  and  by  "double  transfer/' 
the  second  being  made  on  the  case  or  glass. 
If  you  are  familiar  with  carbon  printing 
we  need  not  give  you  instruction,  and  if 
not  the  space  at  our  disposal  on  this  page 
would  not  admit  of  it.  Gennert  publishes 
a  handbook  on  carbon  printing  from  which 
you  may  learn  all  you  need  to  know. 

Thos.  Kennedy. — Thanks  for  calling  our 
attention  to  the  mistake  in  our  answer  to 
G.  L.  Torrence,  on  page  352  of  our  July 
number.  Our  recent  moving  from  place  to 
place  prevented  our  seeing  the  proofs,  and 
the  non-technical  proofreader  failed  to 
notice  the  error.  The  commercial  ounce  of 
pyro  being  437.5,  the  water  should  be  added 
to  that  figure  with  a  cypher  added,  or 
4370.5,  but  to  nine  ounces  and  one  drachm 
will  be  near  enough. 

White  Ink 

J.  R.  Williams.— White  ink  for  your 
purpose  may  be  made  by  rubb'ng  up  zinc 
white     with     mucilage     of     gimi     arabic; 


enough  of  the  former  to  make  it  sufficiently 
white,  and  of  the  latter  to  make  it  white 
without  running. 

Frame  Stain 

Miss  R.  S.  Paterson. — ^To  stain  your 
frames  an  "ebony  black,"  apply  altemitely 
solutions  of  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron 
till  you  get  the  desired  color.  Each  solu- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the 
application  of  the  other. 

Denatured  Alcohol 

A  Manufacturer. — We  cannot  say 
whether  the  coming  "denatured"  alcohol 
will  be  suitable  for  certain  photographic 
preparations  till  we  know  the  nature  of  the 
denaturing  material.  The  original  "methy- 
lated spirit"  in  Britain,  denatured  with 
wood  alcohol,  was  useful  for  many  pho- 
tographic purposes,  especially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mythelated  ether,  but  since  min- 
eral naphtha  was  substituted  for  the  wood 
alcohol,  it  is  not  so.  However,  the  British 
Government  is  sufficiently  liberal  and  will- 
ing to  listen  to  reason,  to  allow,  imder  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  purchase  and  use  of 
the  original  denaturing  material. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


We  have  received  and  reproduce 
elsewhere  the  essential  details  of  the 
announcement  of  the  Third  American 
Salon,  entries  for  which  will  close  Oc- 
tober 30,  1906.  The  institution  now 
appears  to  be  an  annual  event,  and  we 
trust  will  attract  as  good  work  this 
year  as  in  the  past. 

The  cardinal  fault  of  the  Third 
Salon,  as  of  its  two  predecessors,  is 
the  vainglory  of  its  promoters.  They 
are  certainly  setting  far  too  high  an 
estimate  on  their  own  achievements 
when  they  say :  "The  recorded  history 
of  pictorial  photography  really  began 
with  the  formation  of  the  Federation.*' 
Even  though  photographic  history  be 
made  only  by  exhibition  catalogues, 
as  asserted,  such  guides  to  the  contents 
of  an  exhibition  were  customary  long 
before  the  First  American  Salon 
opened  its  doors. 

Exhibition  catalogues  are  at  best  but 
fugitive  productions.  The  real  record 
of  pictorial  photography,  a  record  be- 
gun more  than  half  a  century  ago,  is 
in  the  pages  of  the  photographic  press 
The  weeklies,  the  monthlies  and  the 
annuals  allow  no  good  worker  to  re- 


main unnoticed,  and  in  their  pages  will 
the  future  historian  find  his  data,  from 
which  to  make  a  calm  estimate  of  the 
value  of  results,  after  the  clashing  am- 
bitions of  men  have  ceased  to  cloud 
the  issue. 

The  American  Salon  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  truly  national  series  of 
exhibitions  ever  held  in  America. 
While  there  have  been  exhibitions  of 
higher  artistic  standard,  there  have 
been  none  which  have  so  drawn  their 
exhibitors  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  our  land.  The  spirit  of  emulation 
thereby  aroused  has  helped  much  in 
the  recent  progress  of  American  pho- 
tography. Workers  are  forging 
toward  the  front  rank  who  would 
never  have  secured  recognition  if  the 
Federation  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. Several  of  the  members  of  the 
Salon  Club  have  progressed  far 
enough  to  leave  its  atmosphere  of  self- 
adulation  and  injudicious  criticism  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  or  enter  the 
higher  realm  of  the  Photo  Secession. 
This  latter  organization,  although  not 
recognizing  the  Salon  Club,  has  paid 
it    the    compliment    of    accej)ting    as 
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members  some  of  its  stronger  workers, 
and  may  do  so  again.  Thus  the  lesser 
organization  has  proved  its  value  as 
a  feeder  to  the  greater,  and  an  en- 
courager  of  new  talent.  There  is  roon^ 
for  both  organizations,  and  we  trust 
the  day  will  come  when  harmony  may 
exist  between  them. 

*    «    « 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  re 
produced  a  short  account  of  Mr. 
Thomas  ^lanly's  new  process,  Ozo- 
brome.  Sihce  this  was  put  in  type 
some  new  details  have  come  to  hand 
which  seem  worthv  of  notice.  The 
solution  to  be  used  in  connection  witL 
the  pigment  plaster  is  patented  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  described  in  the  patent 
specifications  as  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  all  the  quantities 
being  approximate :  Potassium  bichro- 
mate, 4  parts;  potassium  ferricyanide, 
4  parts ;  potassium  bromide,  4  parts ; 
alum,  2  parts;  citric  acid,  3-5  part; 
water  to  make  600  parts.  These  pro- 
portions may  not  be  the  best  for  actual 
use,  but  they  are  a  basis  for  experi- 
ment. Gum  bichromate  prints  may  be 
made  on  a  bromide  by  mixing  gum, 
pigment  and  a  more  concentrated  form 
of  the  above  solution,  and  spreading 
with  a  brush. 

The  chemical  action  takes  place  by 
diffusion,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
absolutely  sharp  prints  can  be  obtained 
by  this  process  any  more  than  they  can 
by  catatype,  a  process  to  which  this 
bears  a  curious  analogy.  This  loss 
of  sharpness  will  probably  be  ac- 
counted an  advantage  in  the  circles 
where  the  new  process  will  find  its 
most  numerous  adherents.  We  shall 
await  with  interest  the  time  when  com- 
mercial delivery  of  the  materials  for 
the  new  process  shall  begin,  and  only 
hope  that  it  will  achieve  more  success 


It 


it 


than  oil-printing,  a  recent  process 
which  was  to  revolutionize  pictorial 
photography,  but  which  apparently 
"died  a-borning." 

aC      *      * 

The  article  published  on  page  388 
of  our  August  number  and  credited 
to  The  Photographic  Nezvs,  we  learn 
was  originally  printed  in  The  Camera 
for  which  the  author,  H.  R.  Poore, 
writes  exclusively.  No  credit  was 
given  by  The  Photographic  Nezvs,  so 
that  we  assumed  the  article  was  orig- 
inal with  it. 

♦    «    * 

The  first  prize  in  our  July  competi- 
tion was  awarded  to  C.  F.  Clarke  for 
the  beautiful  landscape  study  reprcv 
duced  in  this  number,  and  an  honor- 
able mention  to  H.  G.  Dorsey  for 
August,"  likewise  reproduced. 

The  subject  for  this  month  is 
Marines,"  and  pictures  should  be  sent 
by  mail  or  express,  fully  prepaid,  to 
Frank  R.  Fraprie,  39  Addington  Road, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  before  October  i. 
The  subject  for  October  is  "Harvest 
Scenes ;"  for  November,  "Portraits ;" 
for  December,  a  subject  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  first  prize  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can Amatkur  Photographer  medal, 
first  awarded  in  1894.  This  consists 
of  a  bar.  suitably  engraved,  a  ribbon 
and  a  pendant  medal  of  beautiful  de- 
sign. The  medal  in  these  three  con- 
tests will  be  of  bronze,  with  silver  bar. 
Pictures  worthy  of  honorable  mention 
will  receive  a  bronze  medal  with 
bronze  bar.  In  addition  a  cash  prize 
of  five  dollars  will  go  with  the  first 
prize  award.  All  awards  may  be  with- 
held if  the  standard  is  not  high  enough 
or  divided  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges.  Only  one  picture  by  a  com- 
petitor will  be  awarded  a  prize  in  any 
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contest,  but  others  deserving  of 
award  will  be  held  till  the  next  con- 
test, in  which  they  may  be  entered. 
After  a  medal  is  once  awarded,  bars 
to  attach  will  be  given  instead  of  the 


whole  medal.  Unsuccessful  pictures 
will  be  returned  if  requested  when 
sent.  Prize  winning  pictures  will  re- 
main our  property  with  right  of  publi- 
cation. 


OZOBROME 

By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 


This  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Manly's  new 
process  of  obtaining  carbon  prints,  and 
now  that  details  are  obtainable,  one 
can  see  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  pro- 
cess. The  chief  advantages  are  that 
it  will  make  the  carbon  worker  abso- 
lutely independent  of  light;  he  can 
make  carbon  enlargements  without  any 
intermediate  transparency  or  nega- 
tive. 

Any  ordinary  bromide  or  gaslight 
print  which  has  been  thoroughly  freed 
from  hypo  can  be  used,  nor  need  it 
be  freshly  made.  It  must  be  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  formaline  for  a  short 
time  and  then  washed.  A  sheet  of 
"pigment  plaster,"  that  is,  Manly 's 
special  carbon  tissue,  is  immersed  in 
a  special  solution  containing  bichro- 
mate, ferricyanide  and  bromide  of 
potash.  The  bromide  print  is  also  im- 
mersed in  cold  water,  then  the  plaster 
is  squeegeed  down  to  the  bromide 
print. 

So  far  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  common 
road,  but  here  the  process  forks,  and 
one  may  take  either  route.  The  first 
process  is  simple  but  less  valuable  than 
the  second,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  it  uses  up  the  bro- 
mide print,  and,  therefore,  if  a  dozen 
prints  are  required,  it  would  be  neces- 
sar>'  to  have  a  dozen  bromide  prints, 
whereas  in  the  second  process  one  has 
but  one  bromide  print,  and  as  long  as 
the  paper  will  hang  together  this  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again. 


Now  the  first  process  consists  in 
placing  the  squeegeed  plaster  and  print 
into  hot  water  and  developing  exactly 
as  in  ordinary  carbon  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  carbon  image  remains 
on  the  bromide  print,  the  silver  of 
which  may  be  dissolved  by  any  of  the 
well-known  means.  The  result  is  thus 
a  perfect  carbon  print,  which  is  not  re- 
versed, and  which  obviously  needs  no 
double  transfer. 

In  the  second  process  the  pigment 
plaster  and  the  bromide  print,  after 
squeegeeing,  are  placed  in  cold  water 
and  then  pulled  apart.  The  black 
image  in  the  bromide  print  has  been 
converted  into  a  light  brown,  and  it 
can  be  redeveloped  for  further  use. 

The  carbon  tissue  is  now  in  exactly 
the  same  state  as  though  it  were  ex- 
posed in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
image  is,  of  course,  reversed  as  regards 
right  and  left,  so  that  it  merely  wants 
squeegeeing  down  to  its  final  support 
and  developing  in  the  usual  way. 

The  theory  of  the  process  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  inventor  is  as  follows: 
"In  the  process  forming  the  subject  of 
mv  invention  the  ferricvanide  and  ha- 
loid  salts  first  bleach  or  halogenize  the 
silver  image,  and  the  reducing  action 
thereby  set  up  is  taken  advantage  of  to 
decompose  the  bichromate  salt,  ren- 
dering the  gelatine  insoluble.  The  bi- 
chromate salt  has,  therefore,  only  a 
secondary  action,  and  is  not  affected 
by  the  silver  image.    This  is  shown  by 
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the  number  of  prints  that  can  be  pro- 
duced  from   a  single  bromide  print/* 
There  are  possibilities  in  this  pro- 
cess which  only  time  can  prove,  but  it , 


is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  "epoch- 
machenden,*'  to  use  a  German  phrase, 
since  the  discovery  of  double  trans- 
fer.— The  Photographic  N^etcs. 


NOTES 


ITala'i  lox. — While  this  is  to  a  large 
extent  prevented  by  backing,  there  are 
cases  in  which  something  more  is  nec- 
essary, and  thev  are  said  to  be  met  bv 
the  method  devised  by  Mr.  P.  K. 
Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

This  consists  of  marking  with  a 
pencil  any  windows,  etc.,  on  a  sheet 
of  tissue  paper  held  against  the 
ground-glass  of  the  camera,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  exposure.  Before 
commencing  development,  bits  of  gela- 
tine or  thin  celluloid  are  cut  out  so  as 
to  be  just  a  little  larger  than  the  marks 
on  the  tracing  j)aper.  Development 
is  then  started  with  a  dilute  solution, 
and  as  soon  as  the  high  lights  show, 
the  plate  is  rinsed  under  the  tap  and 
the  bits  of  celluloid  are  adjusted  over 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive. After  a  few  seconds  these  are 
found  to  adhere,  and  development  is 
continued  with  a  stronger  solution  un- 
til the  rest  of  the  negative  is  practi- 
cally finished.  The  pieces  of  celluloid 
are  then  washed  off  under  the  tap,  and 
the  negative  fixed,  or,  if  necessary,  the 
negative  developed  a  little  further  to 
bring  the  high  lights  into  correct  print- 
ing relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Langdon-Davies  has  invented  a 
method  of  combination  cloud  printing, 
in  which  he  uses  the  sand  used  in 
making  castings  to  block  out  the  land- 
scape part  of  negative  while  printing 

the  clouds. 

*     nt     * 

Atmospiikrk  and  Distance. — The 


following  extract  from  a  lecture  on 
Street   Photography,   by   A.   Locketl. 
which  was  read  before  the  West  Sur- 
rey Photographic  Society  on  June  20, 
would  seem  to  be  a  useful  hint  for 
many  other  branches  of  work :  "Above 
all  things,  see  that  you  get  a  soft,  lu- 
minously   veiled    distance.      If    it   is 
there,  you  can  photograph  it  and  se- 
cure a  good  atmospheric  effect  in  the 
picture;  if  it  is  not  there,  no  amount 
of  after-treatment  will  ever  put  it  in. 
Cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
distance  before  taking  any  view.    If  it 
seems  too  sharp  and  distinct,  pass  on 
and  try  something  else;  but  if  it  ap- 
pears   altogether    lighter   and    hazier 
than  nearer  objects,  then,  other  things 
being  satisfactory,  there  is  a  chance 
of  securing  a  pictorially  good  nega- 


tive. 


it 


Airtight  Corks. — One  of  the  phar- 
maceutical organs  suggests  the  follow- 
ing method  for  making  corks  airtight, 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  do 
not  care  to  invest  in  rubber  corks, 
which  are  much  superior.  Tie  the 
corks  to  a  piece  of  lead  and  immerse 
for  some  hours  in  gelatine,  15  grains; 
glycerine,  15  minims  (by  weight); 
water,  i  ounce,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  115°  Fahr.,  and  then  allow  them 
to  dry,  when  they  will  be  quite  flexi- 
ble but  airtight.  If  they  are  subse- 
quently dipped  into  a  bath  of :  vaseline, 
two  parts :  hard  paraffine,  seven  parts ; 
heated  to  about  100°  Fahr.,  they  will 
be  practically  unaffected  by  chemicals: 
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F.  BENEDICT  HERZOG 

r>v  Roland  Rood. 


It  has  long  been  a  complaint  of  the 
art  critic  that  photographers  so  rarely 
evince  originality  that  they  copy  the 
ideas  of  painters,  and  what  originality 
they  possess  expends  itself  in  improv- 
ing their  mechanics  of  production — in 
other  words,  that  their  highest  claim 
to  the  title  artist  lies  in  being  techni- 
cians. In  this  view  I  heartily  concur. 
It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I 
offer  the  following  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  reader,  for  in  Mr.  Herzog 
we  find  a  man  who  has  passed  beyond 
the  mere  student  stage  where  desired 
exposure  and  development,  correct 
values  and  clever  printing  and  the  imi- 
tation of  the  ideas  of  others  seems  ev- 
erything ;  he  has  entered  that  broader 
field  of  thought  where  the  aesthetic 
qualities  assume  their  commanding  po- 
sition. 

As  this  type  of  man  is  not  often 
found  using  the  camera,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader  to  be  initiated  a 
little  into  these  higher  "art  secrets." 
To  do  this  it  will  first  be  necessary  to 
make  some  explanations  regarding  im- 
pressionism. 

Impressionism  can  be  defined  as  the 
fixing  on  canvas  or  paper  of  those 
first  momentary  impressions  we  re- 
ceive when  we  suddenlv  look  at  anv 
natural  scene  or  object.  Now  in  the 
first  instant  we  do  not  properly  think, 
but  we  distinctly  feel,  and  the  object 
of  the  impressionist  is  to  convey  that 
momentary  feeling.  This  method  of 
painting  has  one  decided  advantage 
over  all  others.  The  element  of  thought 
not  being  in  the  picture,  the  spectator 
is  only  made  to  feel ;  and  as  feelings 
unmixed   with   thought    (which   is   a 


mixture  of  questions,  contradictory 
assertions  and  judgments)  are  much 
stronger  than  feelings  to  which 
thought  has  been  added,  such  a  picture 
will  produce  a  much  stronger  impres- 
sion than  one  which  may  really  have 
more  in  it ;  and  as  people  are  prone  to 
judge  rather  from  the  strength  of 
their  feelings  than  from  their  logical 
conclusions,  will  receive  more  credit 
than  it  deserves.  Impressionism  in  its 
strictest  sense  of  necessity  precludes 
any  composition  which  rises  above  the 
simplest  arrangement,  and  it  is  that 
which  is  so  attractive  to  the  youthful 
student,  for  he  feels  that  with  this 
kind  of  art  he,  too,  may  have  a  chance. 
Successful  as  the  French  impres- 
sionists have  been  in  fixing  their  per- 
ceptions on  canvas,  I  doubt  if  they 
have  (minus  the  question  of  color) 
done  it  any  better  than  the  photogra- 
phers. The  photographic  impression- 
ist is  the  finished  snap-shotter.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  is  perfectly 
thoughtless  and  snaps  at  anything  and 
everything  which  produces  an  impres- 
sion on  him.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
him  to  become  conscious  that  he  is 
feeling  a  sensation  to  be  impelled  to 
press  the  button.  His  results  are  bad, 
not  because  his  mind  is  not  of  the 
proper  quality,  but  because  owing  to 
lack  of  optical  knowledge  he  chooses 
to  photograph  such  effects  of  light 
and  perspective  as  are  not  within  the 
grasp  of  the  camera,  and  also  because 
he  knows  nothing  of  values,  exposure, 
developing,  printing  and  pictorial  ar- 
rangement. But  if  he  persists  and  ac- 
quires technical  power,  and  if  his  mind 
is  sufficiently  open  to  impressions,  he 
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evolves  into  the  full-fledged  impres- 
sionist and  produces  that  class  of  work 
which  may  be  classed  as  topographical 
or  historical  records,  as  for  example, 
pictures  of  foreign  landscapes  and 
street  life,  of  parades  and  public  func- 
tions, of  races  and  fires  and  accidents, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  pre- 
senting, but  are  the  most  pleasing 
when  represented  in  a  simple  impres- 
sionistic way  because  what  we  want 
to  know  when  we  see  a  picture  of  this 
kind  is  exactly  what  the  thing  looked 
like,  and  not  what  its  pictorial  possi- 
bilties  may  have  been. 

Beautiful  and  interesting,  however, 
as  are  these  photographic  impressions, 
the  reader,  of  course,  understands  that 
they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  final 
goal  of  pictorial  photography;  they 
are  but  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
ripe  art.  The  second  step  is  the  addi- 
tion of  thought  to  the  impression.  I 
must  here  digress  again  to  make  some 
psychological  distinctions  which  I 
have  touched  on  before  but  wish  now 
to  bring  fresh  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  they  are  very  essential  to 
the  explanation  of  Herzog's  work. 

When  I  look  out  of  mv  window  I 
perceive  (in  psychological  language) 
spaces  of  blue,  streaks  of  gray  and 
brown,  patches  of  yellow  and  green, 
which  in  themselves  are  quite  mean- 
ingless. But  as  I  look  I  add  to  it 
thought  gained  from  previous  experi- 
ence and  appercciz'c  these  color 
blotches  to  be  a  forest  under  a  blue 
sky.  As  I  continue  gazing  I  add  more 
and  more  previous  perceptions.  I 
think  of  the  forests  and  how  I  w^an- 
dered  through  them  and  how  strong 
and  large  the  trees  seemed,  and  of 
what  strange  adventures  I  had  there ; 
and  little  by  little,  without  being  at 
all  conscious  of  it,  I  have  added  so 


many  of  my  past  feelings  to  that  for- 
est that  it  no  longer  seems  the  same. 
And  if  in  that  half  dreamy,  half 
thoughtful  state  of  mind  I  were  to 
paint  it,  I  would  paint,  work  conscien- 
tiously as  I  liked,  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  picture  traced  on  the 
retina  of  my  eye.  I  would  not  paint 
the  forest,  but  my  apperception  of  it. 

Now  in  these  two  states  of  mind  lies 
the  main  distinction  between  the  im- 
pressionistic and  the  idealistic  schools 
of  painting.  The  impressionist  per- 
ceives and  the  idealist  apperceives; 
and  the  impressionist  in  only  perceiv- 
ing makes  us  only  perceive  (and  ver}' 
frequently  not  that,  for  perceptions 
without  previous  thought  added  to 
them  are  often  quite  meaningless) ; 
but  the  idealist  in  apperceiving  makes 
us  apperceive  and  throws  us  into  a 
reflective  state  of  mind. 

Let  us  see  how  the  above  principles 
can  be  applied  to  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography. The  photographer  unfor- 
tunatelv  cannot  work  as  does  the 
painter;  no  matter  what  are  the  state 
of  his  feelings  the  lens  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  them  but  transcribes  a  simple 
perception  on  the  sensitized  plate. 
How  can  the  photographer  change  the 
mind  of  the  lens  and  make  it  do  as  he 
wishes  ?  The  painter  is  not  confronted 
with  this  problem ;  he  makes  such  al- 
terations as  he  deems  necessarv  at  will, 
or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  apperception, 
he  alters  unconsciously  and  draws  his 
objects  in  such  a  way  as  to  embody 
many  different  feelings.  He  uncon- 
sciously eliminates,  adds  and  exagger- 
ates. But  the  photographer  must  al- 
ways proceed  knowingly.  How.  then, 
can  the  photographer  transcribe  his 
apperception  to  his  sensitized  plate? 
The  simplest  way  that  I  can  answer 
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these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time 
come  to  the  main  point  of  this  article, 
is  to  describe  the  idealist  method  of 
work. 

Unlike  the  impressionist,  he  starts 
with  a  preconceived  idea.  He  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  feeling  more  or  less 
strong  of  what  he  wants  to  do.  And 
this  feeling  which  formulates  itself  in 
his  mincfin  the  shape  of  a  composition, 
vague  or  distinct,  depending  upon  the 
force  of  his  imagination,  has  come 
there  he  hardly  knows  how — possibly 
from  a  picture  by  another  artist;  or 
from  suggestions  in  one  of  his  own; 
or  from  something  he  has  read;  or 
from  something  he  has  seen  in  nature 
— ^but  originate  this  feeling  as  it  may, 
it  possesses  and  worries  him  until  he 
has  expressed  it,  until  he  has  gotten 
it  out  of  himself  and  given  birth  to  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  finished  picture.  And 
this  is  distinctly  Herzog's  attitude 
toward  art  and  nature.  When  the  idea 
has  taken  hold  of  him  he  sets  to  work 
like  any  other  idealist  with  the  requi- 
site knowledge  and  makes  studies 
upon  studies ;  studies  of  detail ;  studies 
for  line  and  light  and  shade,  and 
studies  for  the  whole  composition. 
Onlv  these  studies,  or  sketches  we  mav 
call  them,  are  made  with  the  camera. 
And  when  he  has  collected  a  sufficient 
number  and  gained  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  apperception  he  is 
trying  to  express,  and  of  how  to  ex- 
press it,  he  poses  his  models  into  more 
complicated  groups,  preserving  what 
he  likes  and  eliminating  the  rest,  and 
so  on  until  at  last  the  whole,  to  the 
smallest  detail,  is  expressive  of  his 
original  idea.  Generally,  however, 
where  the  conditions  render  it  imprac- 
ticable to  produce  the  best  results  by 
the  process  of  photographing  the  en- 
tire motif  on  one  plate,  he  takes  va- 


rious parts  of  different  plates  and 
makes  a  composite  from  them.  In 
cases  these  compositions  may  consist 
of  as  few  as  two  figures,  in  other  cases 
of  many  figures. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  with  a  con- 
ception of  art  and  mode  of  procedure 
so  different  from  that  of  most  other 
photographers  his  productions  should 
also  be  different. 

When  eighteen  months  ago  I  was 
reviewing  an  exhibition  at  the  Camera 
Club,  the  dozen  Herzogs  which  he 
had  hung  there  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  election  as  president,  impressed  me 
with  their  singularity.  They  were  not 
matured  in  the  sense  they  are  now,  and 
I  hesitated  to  criticise;  for  all  that  I 
clearly  recognized  their  potentiality 
and  wrote  as  follows:  "When  I  look 
at  a  Herzog  I  always  feel  that  his 
work  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
any  other  photographer.  I  have  never 
yet  grasped  its  meaning,  so  will  re- 
frain from  criticism  except  to  say  that 
in  a  Herzog  you  can  feel  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  thoughts  of  the  old  mas- 
ters (after  they  have  passed  through 
his  intellect  and  become  imbued  with 
his  personality) — Titian,  Veronese, 
Rembrandt,  and  so  forth — Herzog  is 
the  only  photographer  I  ever  heard  of 
who  has  attempted  to  combine  the 
merits  of  Michelangelo  and  Franz 
Hals."  The  short  time,  however,  that 
has  elapsed  since  then  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  show  me  that  I  was  right.  The 
old  master  feeling  has  become 
stronger,  but  more  individual  and  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  personality;  his 
control  over  his  models  is  greater,  and 
incongruous  combinations  somewhat 
less  frequent,  and  I  feel  myself  to-day 
entitled  to  assert  that  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sense  of  female  beauty  and 
line  and  classical  and  romantic  com- 
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position  he  is  excelled  by  no  other 
photographer  in  America.  It  is  also 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  handling  of 
drapery  he  can  hold  his  own  with 
many  of  the  painters.  This  is  enough 
said  when  I  add  that  he  is  but  in  his 
infancy — photographically.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  he  also  paints, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  under- 
standing of  color  may  have  helped  in 
giving  him  his  broad  view  of  art.  That 
I  am  right  in  my  deduction  that  his 
pictures  are  apperceptive  productions, 
and  not  merely  perceptive  impressions 
is,  to  an  extent,  proven  by  the  fact  that 
everyone  who  sees  them  instinctively 
criticises  them  as  if  they  were  black 
and  white  paintings  and  not  black  and 
white  photographs.  In  this  respect 
his  work  is  like  Mrs.  Barton's ;  in  fact, 
it  is  work  like  theirs  and  the  Viennese 
workers,  and  Clarence  H.  White's  and 
a  few  of  the  other  secessionists  that 
make  me  believe  the  lens  may  possibly 
some  day  be  used  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  art  expression — that  is  an  old 
story — but  as  a  means  of  Fine  Art 
expression.  By  this  I  mean  that  it 
has  been  accepted  by  all  intelligent 
critics  twenty  years  and  more  ago  that 
photographs  could  be  artistic,  taste- 
ful, beautiful,  etc.,  and  so,  too,  may 
an  old  carved  chair,  but  this  in  no 
sense  implies  that  such  a  beautiful 
chair  or  photograph  can  at  all  be 
ranked  as  a  Fine  Art  production ;  it 
requires  infinitely  more  than  that  to 
validate  such  a  claim.  The  plea  so 
often  advanced  by  photo-enthusiasts 
that  because  a  photograph  can  be  rec- 
ognized as  being  made  by  so  and  so, 
and  because  it  is  possessed  of  his  per- 
sonality it  must  also  in  consequence 
be  a  work  of  Fine  Art  is  probably  the 
most  fallacious  cant  that  ever  was  ut- 
tered.     I   can    recognize   a   Columbia 


bicycle  from  an  English  Humber  at  a 
glance,  and  that  because  they  both 
bear  the  impress  of  the  personalities  of 
their  creators;  I  can  recognize  the 
paintings  of  Y  as  far  as  I  can  sec 
them  because  they  are  so  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  his  personality;  but  it  so 
happens  that  the  personality  of  the 
creators  of  the  Columbia  and  Humber 
bicycles  was  scientific;  and  the  per- 
sonality of  Y,  although  strong  is 
essentially  inartistic,  and  very  natur- 
ally, therefore,  none  of  the  productions 
can  possibly  fall,  not  merely  within 
the  realm  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but 
even  of  the  arts  ordinaire.  To  be 
personally  expressive  does  not  mean  to 
be  artistic ;  hoodlums  are  also  personal 
and  capable  of  expressing  their  idio- 
syncracies,  clumsiness  and  predilec- 
tions ;  and  this  they  do  just  as  much  in 
the  way  they  cut  a  suit  of  clothes  or 
putt  a  golf  ball  as  in  the  way  they  han- 
dle a  brush. 

There  is  another  feature  in  Herzog's 
work  which  should  be  very  encour- 
aging to  all  workers  with  the  lens.  His 
prints  grow  on  you  the  oftener  you 
see  them,  and  this  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  what  photographs  usually  do 
as  e\'erv  observant  critic  has  remarked 
This  indicates  clearly  to  me  that  the 
lens  in  the  right  hands  is  as  capable 
of  registering  an  apperception  as  a 
perception,  a  thoughtful  version  of  na 
ture  as  a  superficial  glance. 

On  reading  what  I  have  written  I 
fear  that  because  I  have  classed  Her 
zog  with  Mrs.  Barton  and  White  and 
the  \'iennese  workers,  it  may  be  un- 
derstood that  I  mean  he  is  as  capable 
an  artist  as  they  are.  This  is  far  from 
my  meaning.  I  have  merely  classed 
him  with  them  because  they  all  have 
the  same  order  of  mind ;  Herzog*f 
work  is  as  yet  exceedingly  incomplete. 
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but  as  such  possibly  better  illustrative  so  easilj'  seen  and  understood.     Still, 

of  art  principles,  for  in  thoroughly  ex-  Herzog  has  passed  his  first   student 

pressed  work  like  that  of  Mrs.  Barton,  days  and  entered  the  field  of  broad 

or  White,  or  Mrs.  Kiisebier,  or  Day,  art,  of  apperceptive  work,  and  for  that 

the  machinery  of  construction  is  not  deserves  consideration. 
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STAND  DEVELOPMENT 


By  F.  J,  Mortimer. 


The  necessity  for  rapidly  producing 
a  number  of  negatives  from  a  series 
of  similarly  exposed  plates  often  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  photographer,  and 
although  the  method  of  stand  develop- 
ment has  been  long  recognized,  its 
application  to  the  expeditious  produc- 
tion of  negatives  has  not  been  made 
full  use  of  up  to  the  present.  By 
stand  development  is  usually  under- 
stood tile  development  of  a  number 
of  exposed  plates  in  a  dilute  developer 
in  a  grooved  trough.  This  grooved 
trough  holds  the  negatives  in  a  ver- 
tical position  and  allows  the  action  of 


the   solution   to   proceed    evenly   and 
without  further  attention. 

Before  discussing  the  rapid  develop- 
ment by  the  vertical  trough  method, 
the  present  form  of  treatment  of  nega- 
tives by  this  means  is  worthy  of  brief 
attention.  There  are  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time  several  useful  de- 
vices, developing  boxes  and  tanks,  for 
taking  both  plates  and  films  vertically 
during  development,  the  duration  of 
which  is  governed  by  the  now  gener- 
ally accepted  principle  of  "time 
factors."  It  is  not  desired  here  to 
discount  the  real   advantage  of  pro- 
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longed  developing  in  dilute  developer, 
but  merely  to  advocate  rapid  develop- 
ment of  plates  by  a  vertical  system  in 
certain  cases,  to  economize  time  as 
well  as  space. 

DILUTE   DEVELOPER    FOR    UXDER- 
EXPOSL'RE. 

The  effect  of  dilute  development  on 
an  under-exposed  plate  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  may  be  se- 
cured by  transferring  the  half  devel- 
oped negative  (developed  in  normal 
developer)  to  a  dish  of  plain  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  fifteen 
or  thirty  minutes  under  cover.  The 
devdoper  remaining  in  the  film  con- 


timies  to  act  in  the  clear  portions  of 
the  negative  (i.  e,,  the  shadows),  more 
than  in  the  parts  that  are  developed. 
In  the  latter,  the  work  done  has  ex- 
hausted the  power  of  the  developer, 
and  the  scale  of  gradation  is  made  less 
steep  than  when  a  vigorous  develop- 
ment is  carried  on  throughout. 

PYRO  FOR   ST.\ND  DEVELOPMENT. 

For  prolonged  development,  glycin 
has  acquired  a  reputation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  clean,  unstained  negatives 
of  goo<l  color  and  fine  grain.  Other 
developers,  however,  are  just  as  ca- 
pable of  pro<lucing  good  results  as 
glycin,  the  characteristic  of  which  ap- 
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First  Friie,  Monthly  Competition 

pears    to    be    a    tendency    to    over-  quality.      The    following    is   a   good 

emphasize  harsh  contrasts  when  they  fornnila: 

exist  in  the  original.     The  liability  of         Pyrogallol   50  grs. 

pyro  to  stain  and  produce  a  mottled  Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)..  150  grs. 

appearance    in    the    negative,    if    used  Sodium  carbonate 100  grs. 

for  prolonged   stand  development,   is        Water 40  ozs. 

against  its  general  adoption,  but  for         In  this  solution  development  is  corn- 
fairly  rapid  development  of  normal  ex-  plete  in  about  five  or  six  minutes. 
posures  it  can  be  advantageously  em-  For   prolonged   development   there 
ployed,  and  yields  negatives  of  good  are    several    non-staining    developen 
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that  can  be  used  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and,  in  a  more  concentrated  form 
than  given  hereafter,  will  produce 
negatives  by  development  in  a  grooved 
trough  as  rapidly  as  in  the  ordinary 
flat  dish.  Of  these  developers,  ortol, 
adurol,  metol-quinol  and  rodinal  can 
be  quoted  as  good  examples. 

METOL  AND  RODINAL. 

For  cases  of  under-exposure;  either 
of  tlie  following  formulae  and  stand 
development  will  produce  better  nega- 
tives than  would  be  produced  under 
normal  conditions  in  the  usual  way: 

Metol    150  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite 3  ozs. 

Sodium  carbonate 3%  ozs. 

Potassium  bromide 16  grs. 

Water    20  ozs. 

Two  ounces  of  this  stock  solution  is 
taken  and  diluted  with  forty  ounces  of 
cold,  boiled  water.  This  forms  the 
developer,  which  should  be  poured  into 
the  trough,  and  the  plates  inserted  in 
the  grooves  one  at  a  time. 

An  alternative  formula  for  under- 
exposure is:  Rodinal,  one  part; 
water,  two  hundred  parts.  In  both 
of  these  developers  the  action  will  be 
complete  in  from  one  to  three  hours, 
according  to  the  exposure  and  the  tem- 
perature. In  very  cold  weather  it  is 
advisable  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  developer  to  65**,  and  keep  it  there 
if  possible,  as  cold  will  be  found  to 
exercise  a  considerable  restraining  ac- 
tion on  the  development.  If  the  ex- 
posures have  been  approximately  cor- 
rect, the  quantity  of  water  in  these 
formulas  can  be  reduced,  and  the  time 
of  development  will  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced  also. 

RAPID  STAND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Both  adurol  and  metol-quinol  have 
been,  in  our  experience,  most  success- 
ful in  producing  good  quality  nega- 


tives by  rapid  vertical  development, 
and  for  the  production  of  a  number  of 
negatives  from  plates  that  have  been 
fairly  well  exposed  on  subjects  with 
similar  Ughting,  the  former  will  be 
found  hard  to  beat.  The  following 
is  a  recommended  formula: 

Sodium  sulphite 8  ozs. 

Potassium  carbonate 6  ozs. 

Water   20  ozs. 

When  all  are  dissolved  add: 

Adurol I  oz. 

For  use  take  one  part  of  this  solu- 
tion and  add  twenty  parts  of  water. 
Correctly  exposed  plates  will  fully  de- 
velop in  this  in  about  ten  minutes. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

Certain  precautions  have  to  be  ob- 
served to  secure  the  best  results  in 
stand  development,  especially  if  rapid 
action  is  desired. 

First,  the  developer  must  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  water  that  di- 
lutes it.  It  is  obvious,  if  this  is  not 
attended  to,  that  uneven  development 
is  likely  to  occur.  To  make  quite  sure, 
therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  after  the 
plates  have  been  placed  in  the  devel- 
oper and  a  cover  placed  over  the 
trough,  the  contents  be  gently  shaken 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
stir  the  developer.  This  will  effect  the 
proper  mixing  of  the  solution,  and  at 
the  same  time  remove  any  possible  air 
bells  that  might  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  plates.  Do  not,  however,  shake 
the  developer  too  vigorously  or  new 
air  bells  will  be  formed.  The  best 
plan  is,  of  course,  to  endeavor  thor- 
oughly to  mix  the  developing  solution 
before  pouring  it  into  the  trough.  It 
is  not  enough  to  pour  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  solution  into  a  large  glass 
measure  and  then  fill  up  with  water,  or 
to  add  the  water  to  the  developer  in 
the  trough.     The  mixture  should  be 
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thoroughly  stirred  with  a  glass  stir- 
ring rod,  taking  care  not  to  work  up 
a  froth  or  bubbles,  or  dilution  can  be 
effected  by  pouring  the  mixture  into 
a  clean  jug  or  dish  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  then 
back  again  in  the  trough,  stirring  it 
well  while  in  the  jug.  When  the 
trough  is  nearly  full,  the  plates  are 
taken,  one  at  a  time,  and  slipped 
quickly  into  the  grooves  without  pre- 
vious washing. 

When  all  the  grooves  are  filled,  the 
trough  is  rocked  as  indicated  above. 
After  development  has  proceeded  for 
about  five  minutes,  each  plate  should 
be  taken  out  and  its  surface  examined 
quickly  by  ruby  light  to  see  if  any  air 
bells  have  formed  on  its  surface.  If 
so,  they  are  removed  with  a  wad  of 
cotton  soaked  in  the  developer,  and 
the  plate  returned  to  its  groove  in  a 
reverse  position  to  that  in  which  it 
stood  previously.  This  will  still  fur- 
ther prevent  uneven  action  of  the  de- 
veloper. Each  plate  should  be  treated 
thus,  and  development  can  then  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  without  interrup- 
tion. 

DOUBTFUL    EXPOSURES. 

Stand  development  also  finds  its  ap- 


plication in  developing  doubtful  ex- 
posures. If  a  batch  of  plates  that  have 
been  exposed,  but  the  times  forgotten, 
are  placed  in  a  trough  of  very  dilute 
developer,  no  matter  how  over-ex- 
posed they  may  have  been,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image  will  be  so  de- 
layed that  measures  for  saving  the 
negative  can  be  taken  without  undue 
haste,  while,  if  the  plates  are  under-ex- 
posed, dilute  developer  is  the  best  that 
can  be  recommended  for  securing  the 
utmost  that  can  be  obtained  from 
them. 

By  diluting  the  formulae  given 
above  with  from  six  to  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  water  mentioned,  develop- 
ment can  be  allowed  to  continue  sll 
night  or  all  day.  In  this  way  the 
busy  amateur  may  place  his  exposures 
in  the  developer  in  the  morning  before 
going  to  business,  and  return  at  night 
to  find  them  fully  developed,  ready  for 
fixing. 

For  fixing,  no  better  plan  can  be  rec- 
ommended than  the  use  of  a  grooved 
lead-lined  trough.  In  this  the  nega- 
tives fix  rapidly  and  clearly,  and  the 
risk  of  deposits  on  the  surface  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. — The  Photo- 
graphic  A^ews. 


*'I  AM  TRYING  HARD  TO  GET   SOMETHING  BETTER,  AND  WISH  YOU 

WOULD  TELL  ME  HOW  " 


The  above  is  an  extract  from  the 
letter  of  a  fair  correspondent  and  is  in 
reference  to  the  last  of  several  prints 
that  she  has  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  "Our  Portfolio."  As  she  is  by  no 
means  alone  in  her  desire  for  help 
over  difficulties  and  her  need  for. 
warnings  as  may  be  given  are  the  re- 
take the  sentence  as  a  text  for  a  brief 
article  on  the  subject;  an  article  which 
should  be  skipped  by  those  who  are 


already  fairly  satisfied  with  their  work, 
as  there  will  be  nothing  in  it  for  them. 
At  the  outset  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  in  writing  what  follows  I 
have  in  the  eye  of  my  mind  those  of 
my  readers  who  have  been,  are,  or 
will  be  in  the  habit  of  sending  prints 
for  criticism  in  the  aforesaid  depart- 
ment of  the  magazine,  and  that  such 
faults  as  may  be  mentioned  and  such 
warning   against   mistakes,    I    gladly 
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suit  of  my  experience  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  hundreds  of  prints  that 
have  passed  through  my  hands  in  that 
connection. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pho- 
tographer, whatever  else  he  may  have 
or  be,  should  have  an  object  in  view; 
should  know  what  he  wants  to  do 
before  he  begins  to  do  it.  Read  this 
sentence  again,  please,  and  you  will 
see  that  something  comes  even  before 
the  having  an  object  in  view — the  be- 
ing a  photographer;  and  that  is  just 
what  many  of  those  that  send  prints 
to  the  Portfolio  are  not ;  at  least,  do 
not  deserve  the  name:  they  have  not 
learned  how  to  make  a  good  photo- 
graph because  they  have  not  overcome 
the  initial  difficulties  of  the  art. 

In  other  words,  before  one  can  ap- 
ply photography  to  the  pictorial,  rec- 
ord, or  other  of  its  many  phases,  he 
should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  apparatus  and  material ;  know 
how  satisfactorily  to  expose  and  de- 
velop ;  and  should  be  quite  at  home  in 
the  hundred  and  one  things  incident  to 
the  production  of  a  technically  good 
negative  and  print.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  considering  "the  fatal  facility" 
of  photography  at  the  present  time, 
at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
prints  that  pass  through  my  hands  are 
faulty  in  technique  rather  than  in  se- 
lection and  arrangement,  especially  in 
exposure  and  development ;  sometimes 
in  the  one  and  sometimes  in  the  other, 
but  more  frequently  in  both. 

The  introduction  of  the  hand  cam- 
era, rapid  lenses  and  fast  plates,  mak- 
ing possible  the  production  of  good 
pictures  with  exposures  of  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second,  by  those  who 
know  the  limitations  of  the  apparatus 
and  material  which  they  handle,  has 
led  to  a  craze  for  "snapping"  without 


consideration  as  to  conditions.  The 
flooding  of  the  country  with  prints 
from  under-exposed  negatives  would 
almost  seem  to  have  hypnotized  ama- 
teurs into  the  belief  that  shadows  with- 
out detail  and  lights  of  uniform 
density  are  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  good  photography. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
basis  of  all  good  photography  is  suffi- 
cient exposure.  With  most  plates  and 
films  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
latitude,  but  as  less,  much  less,  can  be 
done  with  under-exposures  than  with 
over-exposures,  it  is  well  to  err  on  the 
safe  side,  that  of  over-exposure;  as 
while  nothing  but  a  poor  job  can  be 
made  on  a  plate  that  has  received  only 
half  the  normal,  a  good  negative  may 
be  developed  on  a  plate  that  has  re- 
ceived ten  or  even  tw^enty  times  what 
would  have  been  sufficient  exposure. 
How  can  I  know  when  I  have  given  a 
sufficient  exposure?  is  often  asked. 
One  or  other  of  the  exposure  meters 
that  are  also  actinometers  will  give 
valuable  suggestions,  especially  if  one- 
fourth  be  added  to  the  indicated  time, 
although  such  are  a  luxury  rather  than 
a  necessity ;  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
plate  in  the  developing  solution  will 
show  whether  or  not  it  has  been  prop- 
erly exposed. 

Take  first  an  under-exposed  plate  or 
film.  The  time  that  elapses  between 
the  covering  of  it  by  the  developer  and 
the  appearance  of  the  image  will  de- 
pend on  several  things,  the  nature  of 
the  solution,  the  temperature,  etc., 
and  in  any  case  the  higher  lights  will 
appear  in  their  order  of  intensity. 
These  should  be  followed  bv  the  mid- 
die  and  lower  tones,  but  they  are 
looked  for  in  vain,  and  the  operator 
lets  the  action  continue  in  the  vain 
hope  that  they  will  ultimately  appear. 
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They  do  not  come,  however,  because 
the  exposure  was  not  sufficient.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
light  has  two  parts  to  play  in  the 
production  of  the  latent  image;  first 
the  overcoming  of  the  inertia  incident 
to  either  chemical  or  mechanical  ac- 
tion, and  then  the  impression  of  the 
image;  and  unless  all  the  conditions 
have  been  favorable  that  impression 
has  not  been  made.  It  should  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  action  of  the 
developer  is  cumulative  and  that  in 
consequence  the  lights  already  im- 
pressed continue  to  receive  the  deposit 
of  silver  until  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  they  are  all  equally  opaque; 
the  result  being  a  negative  in  which 
the  shadows  and  even  the  higher  darks 
are  little  more  than  bare  glass,  while 
the  lights  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est are  all  equally  opaque,  giving 
prints  of  only  white  and  black  with 
scarcely  a  shade  of  gradation  between. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
recognizing  the  result  of  under-ex- 
posure. 

In  the  case  of  sufficient  or  normal 
exposure  the  behavior  is  the  same,  so 
far  as  the  appearance  of  the  lights  is 
concerned,  but  they  are  soon  followed 
by  the  lighter  and  darker  shadows, 
and  development  will  be  seen  to  be 
complete  as  soon  as  the  highest  of 
the  high  lights  is  opaque  and  while 
the  lesser  lights  are  still  more  or  less 
translucent. 

It  is  just  here  that  there  is  need  foi 
caution;  need  to  learn  when  to  stop 
development  at  the  proper  time.  The 
cumulative  property  of  the  developer 


already  mentioned  will  continue  and 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  secure 
the  kind  of  negative  desired,  whether 
soft  or  "contrasty,'*  as  the  longer  the 
action  is  continued  the  greater  the 
contrast.  It  is  well  known  that  for 
certain  printing  methods  certain  kinds 
of  negatives  are  more  suitable  than 
others;  with  some  the  best  prints  are 
obtained  on  negatives  that  are  "thin" 
and  full  of  detail,  while  for  others  the 
negatives  should  be  on  the  dense  and 
contrasty  side;  qualities  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  proper  timing  of  the  de- 
velopment. 

Briefly,  then,  to  those  w^ho,  like  our 
fair  correspondent,  are  "trying  hard 
to  get  something  better,"  give  your  at- 
tention to  the  mastering  of  photo- 
grapic  technique;  learn  how  to  make 
a  perfect  negative,  the  two  essentials 
being  correct  exposure  and  proper  de- 
velopment, the  latter  varying  accord- 
ing, to  the  kind  of  negative  required 
for  the  intended  method  of  printing. 
By  "a  perfect  negative''  we  mean  one 
in  which  the  values  are  true  and  the 
gradation  as  near  as  may  be  correct 
from  the  lowest  shadow  to  the  highest 
light,  remembering  that  from  such  a 
negative  the  art  of  the  printer  can 
produce  anything  from  the  purely 
topographical  to  the  most  salonesque. 

Having  thus  laid  what  we  consider 
the  foundation  of  all  good  photo- 
graphic work,  w^  shall  return  to  the 
subject  and  in  one  or  more  articles 
try  to  show  how^  such  foundation  may 
be  built  upon,  either  for  the  pictorial 
or  the  record,  or  any  other  of  the 
many  phases  of  our  multi-phased  art. 


Varying  the  alkali  alters  the  speed  Slow-acting  developers  are  not  so 
of  W'Orking  of  the  developer.  Excess  sensitive  to  bromide  or  low  tempera- 
of  alkali  is  liable  to  produce  fog.  tures  as  are  the  quick-acting  class. 
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THE  EXTENT  OF  SOME  AMATEURS'  PHOTOGRAPHY 


By  E.  J.  Curtis. 


I  suppose  in  nine  cases  out  of  every 
dozen,  the  taking  up  of  this  very  in- 
teresting subject — interesting  only  if 
the  time  is  available,  a  considerable 
amount  of  care  bestowed,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  patience  possessed — is 
due  to  some  friend  or  other  indulging 
in  the  hobby.  Pleased  with  some  of 
the  results  obtained,  and  quite  regard- 
less at  first  of  the  expense,  the  decision 
is  quickly  arrived  at  that  as  soon  as 
possible  a  start  must  be  made,  with 
endeavors  to  catch  up  to  so  and  so, 
who,  maybe,  has  been  spoiling  plates, 
paper,  etc.,  for  a  month  or  more. 

The  outfit  of  the  novice  commonly 
consists  of: 

1.  The  camera.  Why  is  it  that  the 
majority  of  amateurs  go  in  for  a  hand 
camera?  I  have  often  inquired,  and 
learn  that  the  general  reasons  are  be- 
cause a  stand  camera  is  more  lumber- 
some  (what  with  case,  dark  slides, 
tripod,  focusing  cloth,  etc.),  more 
troublesome  when  in  use,  and  attracts 
greater  attention.  With  many  I  ex- 
pect that  five  to  ten  dollars  puts  them 
in  possession  of  a  hand  camera  of 
some  description  or  other,  with  no 
particular  attention  naturally,  through 
ignorance,  paid  to  the  lens ;  neither  is 
it  always  noticed  if  it  be  a  focusing 
camera  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  packet  of  plates.  "Any  mak- 
er's will  do,"  one  hears  remarked. 
"There's  very  little  difference  between 
any  of  them ;  one's  as  good  as  another, 
but  of  course  I  must  procure  special 
rapid,  as  ordinary  are  far  too  slow  for 
hand  camera  work."  And,  instead  of 
selecting    one    particular    brand    and 


sticking  to  it,  use  in  turn  is  made  of  all 
there  are  on  the  market. 

3.  Then  there's  that  cheap  dark- 
room lamp  which  will  persist  in  throw- 
ing out  a  ray  of  white  light  during  de- 
velopment which  almost  reminds  one 
of  a  battleship's  searchlight. 

4.  A  graduated  measure. 

5.  The  developer.  As  a  general 
rule  no  reference  is  made  to  a  list  of 
the  principal  plate  and  paper  maker's 
formulae,  with  an  idea  of  selecting  one 
to  be  made  up  and  used  by  themselves. 
That  would  be  far  too  troublesome, 
and  run  away  with  a  lot  of  time,  be- 
sides entailing  the  expense  of  a  set  of 
scales  and  weights  purely  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  idea  now  seems  to  be  more 
the  two-solution  developer  purchased 
for  about  a  quarter  for  an  8-oz.  bottle. 

6.  A  couple  of  dishes.  I  say  a 
couple  because  I  know  many  who  only 
invest  in  that  number,  using  one  for 
both  hypo  and  the  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath;  the  other,  of  course, 
for  developing. 

7.  A  packet  of  hypo.  Many  a 
negative  is  spoiled  through  imperfect 
fixing      and      insufficient      washing, 

'  brought  about  more  often  than  not  by 
impatience. 

8.  A  packet  of  P.  O.  P.  Much  that 
I  have  said  about  plates  applies  here. 
How  noticeable  it  is  for  amateurs  to 
indulge  in  anything  that  will  abolish 
a  little  extra  time  and  trouble.  With 
paper  for  instance;  far  too  much 
trouble  to  tone  and  fix  in  separate 
baths,  must  use  the  combined  solution ; 
that  is,  if  self-toning  hasn't  been  set- 
tled on  right  away ;  oniy  requires  fix- 
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ing  in  a  little  weak  hypo,  you  know, 
with  a  small  amount  of  washing  after. 
And  even  when  it  is  possible  to  bring 
a  little  print  enameling  into  play,  al- 
though very  simple,  many  declare  they 
will  have  none  of  that  messy  polishing 
the  plate  with  wax  solution  and  squee- 
geeing the  print  on  with  a  roller, 
which,  by  the  way,  plenty  do  not  pos- 
sess, as  they  have  no  use  for  one. 
Prints,  too,  are  frequently  rendered 
useless  through  the  same  cause  as 
negatives  mentioned  in  item  number  7. 

9.  Two  printing  frames. 

10.  A  bottle  of  combined  toning 
and  fixing  solution,  and 

11.  A  few  mounts.  Numerous 
amateurs  nowadays  employ  the  slip-in 
variety  simply  to  abolish  both  mount- 
ing and  trimming.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  cheap  boxes 
and  albums  to  be  had  now,  into  which 
loose  prints  can  be  placed  just  as  they 
drv. 

A  few  other  details  which  a  good 
number  of  amateurs  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  are  items  such 
as  not  providing  themselves  with  an 
exposure  table,  preferring  rather  to 
make  mere  guesswork  of  the  exposure ; 
not  using  a  camel  hair  brush  or  piece 
of  soft  velvet  on  the  plates  when  load- 


ing the  camera ;  failing  to  employ  that 
small  bottle  of  bromide  solution  for 
use  in  case  of  over-exposure ;  omitting 
the  use  of  the  alum  bath  or  clearing 
solution;  forgetfulness  regarding  the 
automatic  plate  register  and  changing 
arrangement  on  the  camera,  the  set- 
ting of  the  shutter  and  adjusting  the 
diaphragms ;  not  being  careful  to  note 
the  amount  of  view  on  the  finders  and 
centering  same;  failure  in  noticing  if 
the  shutter  is  set  after  focusing  and 
previous  to  exposure. 

Then  as  regards  the  dark  room  or, 
better  still,  the  place  where  develop- 
ment happens,  how  many  scores  of 
plates  are  spoiled  through  insufficient 
care  being  taken  over  the  leakage  of 
light  into  that  cellar,  ante-room  or 
other  place  where  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting stages  of  photography  oc- 
curs? Any  beginner's  book  on  the 
subject  tells  how  to  insure  the  perfect 
safety  of  the  place  of  development. 

One  thing  very  often  forgotten  is 
that  curtain  over  the  inside  of  the 
door  to  be  drawn  when  the  operator 
is  at  work. 

So  much  for  photography  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  practice  by  some  amateurs. 
I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  these. 


COBYING 

By  F.  W.  Brookman. 


From  a  Lecture  Delivered  Before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 


APPARATUS  N ECESSARY. 

The  first  essential  to  the  copyist's 
outfit  is  a  long  extension  camera 
Within  reasonable  limits,  it  matters 
not  how  long  provided  it  equals  double 
the  focal  length  of  the  longest  focus 
lens  to  be  used  with  it.  The  form  of 
camera  most  suitable  is  a  square  bel- 


lows, one  .with  sliding  front  and  swing 
back.  A  long,  firm  table  with  strips 
fitting  close  up  to  the  baseboard  of  the 
camera  on  each  side,  to  maintain  rigid- 
ity during  the  fixing  and  removal  of 
the  dark  side,  forms  the  best  possible 
stand  for  it.  Although  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  good  under  all 
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conditions,  this  would  only  be  con- 
veniently»  adapted  for  studio  work. 
When  working  at  a  distance  from 
home,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ordi- 
nary stand  camera  may  not  be  used  if 
it  fulfills  the  first  two  conditions.  If 
fitted  to  a  tripod,  care  should  be  taken 
•that  it  possess  a  top  quite  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  baseboard  of  the 
camera  which  it  is  intended  to  support. 
Of  all  mistakes  in  the  construction  of 
camera  accessories,  the  small  and  in- 
adequate top  to  these  stands  is  the 
Avorst,  because,  to  be  efficient  for  work 
under  all  conditions,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portancc  that  the  camera  should  be 
perfectly  firm.  The  defects  of  exist- 
ing types  are  most  apparent  when 
racking  out  beyond  the  normal  exten- 
sion, when  a  see-saw  tendency  is  no- 
ticed, which  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  bellows  used.  An- 
other source  of  trouble  is  the  tend- 
ency of  tripods  to  slip  on  polished 
floors.  Many  devices  have  been  sug- 
gested to  remedy  this  fault. 

THE   LENS. 

The  selection  of  a  lens  is  the  most 
important  matter  in  copying.  In 
making  pictures  with  the  camera,  all 
means  are  legitimate  which  contribute 
to  the  success  and  truthfulness  of  the 
finished  result.  In  copying,  however, 
the  reproduction  of  every  little  detail 
is  a  sacred  duty,  and  the  negative 
should  be  as  critically  sharp  at  the 
corners  as  at  the  center.  This  can 
only  be  obtained  by  using  a  lens  of 
superlative  quality.  A  single  lens  is 
not  to  be  recommended  unless  used 
for  making  negatives  considerably 
smaller  than  the  size  of  plate  which  it 
is  made  to  cover  under  normal  condi- 
tions, and  even  then  a  very  small  stop 
should  be  used,  allowing  only  a  small 
central   area   of  the   lens   to   do  the 


work.  A  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of 
good  make  will  be  found  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements, provided  it  is  used  in  a 
good  light  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  illumination  when  it  is  stopped 
down  sufficiently  to  cover  to  the  ex- 
treme corners  of  the  plate.  When, 
however,  a  color  filter  has  to  be  used 
in  dark  or  poorly  lit  galleries,  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  type  of  lens  is  felt. 

The  ideal  lens  for  the  copyist  is  one 
of  the  anastigmat  series,  because  of 
its  exceedingly  flat  field  and  freedom 
from  distortion  even  when  working  at 
full  aperture  on  the  size  of  the  plate 
it  is  listed  to  cover. 

THE  ELIMINATION   OF  EXTRANEOUS 

LIGHT. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  a  camera  much  larger  than  the 
plate,  because  the  further  the  plate  is 
awav  from  the  bellows  the  less  risk 
there  is  of  the  edges  near  the  rebate 
becoming  fogged  by  reflections  from 
the  bellows.  The  principles  involved 
lie  in  a  nutshell ;  the  whole  of  the 
light  passing  through  the  lens  does  not 
go  to  the  formation  of  the  image;  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the 
bellows  and  is  reflected  from  there  on 
to  the  plate.  The  defect  is  most  no- 
ticeable when  prolonged  exposures  are 
given,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  plate, 
where  the  deepest  shadows  occur  in 
the  original  picture. 

In  mitigation  of  this  trouble,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  cardboard  cones  of 
varying  lengths  fitting  over  the  lens, 
and  supported  by  a  string  from  the 
outer  end  to  the  top  of  the  camera 
front.  The  cones  are  also  very  useful 
when  small  pictures,  such  as  minia- 
tures or  dark  glazed  objects  which  re- 
flect much  light,  are  being  copied,  as 
in  addition  to  other  advantages  they 
prevent  the  lens  mount  being  reflected 
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from  a  glazed  surface.  Ihe  interior 
of  the  cones,  of  course,  must  be  paint- 
ed with  a  matt-surface  black  paint. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  SURFACE  OF 
THE  PICTURE. 

When  pictures  have  been  glazed  the 
glasses  should  be  removed  if  possible. 
The  only  alternative  to  this  is  to  have 
a  black  screen  placed  around  and  in 
front  of  the  camera,  with  a  small  hole 
for  the  lens  to  peep  through.  The 
use  of  a  short-focus  lens  adds  to  the 
difficulty  in  such  cases,  since,  as  the 
angle  of  view  is  a  wide  one,  objects  in 
front  of  and  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it  on  both  sides  are  reflect- 
ed into  the  lens,  and  as  the  screens 
have  to  be  placed  close  to  the  picture, 
uneven  lighting  is  produced.  A  long- 
focus  lens  enables  the  camera  to  be 
placed  at  a  great  distance  and  lessens 
the  difficulties,  as  the  oblique  rays 
which  cause  most  of  the  trouble  are 
no  longer  employed. 

An  ideal  arrangement  for  copying  is 
to  have  the  pictures  removed  from  the 
walls,  the  glasses,  if  any,  taken  out  and 
the  pictures  placed  on  a  vertical  easel, 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  and 
running  upon  rails.  At  an  end  of  a 
strong  table,  running  upon  the  same 
rails,  the  camera  is  arranged  with  the 
lens  opposite  the  center  of  the  easel. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  system 
is  that,  once  arranged,  the  picture  to 
be  copied  is  always  parallel  to  the 
ground  glass. 

DAYLIGHT   AND   ARTIFICIAL   ILLUMINA- 
TION. 

For  perfect  results  bright  diffused 
daylight,  not  sunlight,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible illuminant.  When  artificial  light 
is  used  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  source  of  light  is  screened  off 
from  the  lens.  If  the  picture  is  large, 
arc  lamps  are  of  little  use,  since  there 


is  a  difficulty  in  getting  even  illumina- 
tion over  the  whole  surface,^hough  a 
pair  of  lamps  will  answer  fairly  well 
if  the  pictures  are  small  and  the  lamps 
are  placed  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
diffuse  the  cone  of  rays  and  to  avoid 
reflections.  Incandescent  gas  answers 
very  well  and  can  be  recommended.  • 
One  great  drawback  to  its  regular  em- 
ployment is  the  great  heat  which  it 
throws  out  to  the  possible  damage  of 
the  picture.  For  copying  black  and 
white  subjects  this  light  is  nearly  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

THE    CORRECT    LIGHTING    OF    THE 
ORIGINAL. 

One  rule  to  follow  is  never  to  turn 
a  picture  upside  down  in  copying.  A 
painting  should  be  lit  from  the  same 
direction  as  the  light  fell  from  when 
the  artist  was  painting  it.  One  reason 
is  that  the  painter  had  a  motive  in  lay- 
ing every  brushmark  upon  the  canvas. 
Not  infrequently  the  paint  is  laid  on 
heavily  in  order  to  give  certain  effects 
by  the  shadows  which  the  brush  marks 
cast,  so  that  if  the  picture  is  lit  from 
a  different  direction  the  purpose  of 
the  artist  is  defeated.  Another  reason 
is  that  when  lit  from  the  correct  direc- 
tion very  little  glare,  if  any,  from  the 
surface  will  be  noted.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  picture  to  an 
angle  from  the  window,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  exposure  is  prolonged 
and  the  illumination  uneven.  The 
lighting  may  be  equalized  by  placing 
the  picture  well  on  one  side  of  the 
window,  so  that  the  near  side  of  the 
canvas  is  slightly  screened.  It  is  not 
a  reliable  test  for  reflections  to  place 
the  head  in  front  of  the  camera,  be- 
cause the  light  reaches  the  eye  at  a 
different  angle  to  that  at  which  it 
reaches  the  lens.  A  better  plan  is  to 
focus  the  picture,  remove  the  lens  and 
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focusing  screen  and  examine  from  the 
position  to  bfe  occupied  by  the  dark 
slide. 

LOCAL    TREATMENT    OF    THE    ORIGINAL 
DURING  EXPOSURE. 

When  there  are  strong  contrasts  in 
the  picture  it  may  be  necessary  to  mask 
the  lighter  portions  during  exposure. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  when  por- 
traits have  to  be  copied.  Use  pieces  of 
black  velvet  with  gum  wafers  on  the 
reversed  side.  An  exposure  sufficient 
for  the  lightest  portions,  such  as  the 
face  and  hands,  is  given  to  the  whole 
of  the  picture ;  then  the  lens  is  capped, 
pieces  of  velvet  are  attached  to  the 
picture  as  required,  and  the  exposure 
is  continued  for  the  darker  parts.  Er- 
rors in  this  direction  may  also  be  cor- 
rected during  the  exposure  of  a 
transparency  in  the  camera  when  a 
new  negative  is  being  made.  This  is 
effected  by  moving  black  paper  in 
front  of  the  thin  parts. 

THE    CHOICE    OF    A    PLATE. 

.  The  choice  of  a  suitable  plate  is  a 
matter  requiring  careful  judgment. 
There  are  many  excellent  brands  of 
orthochromatic  plates  on  the  market 
which  answer  well  when  fairly  fresh, 
but  are  liable  to  change  their  color- 
sensitiveness  when  kept  too  long. 


There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be 
mentioned  with  regard  to  reducing  or 
enlarging  copies  to  scale.  Get  a  strip 
of  black  paper  exactly  12  inches  in 
length  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide.  This  is  placed  in  the  copy- 
ing frame  by  the  side  of  the  original, 
fairly  near  to  the  margin,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  reduce  your  copy,  say,  to 
half  scale,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ad- 
just the  focusing  until  the  strip  meas- 
ures six  inches,  or  if  to  three-quarter 
scale,  nine  inches,  and  so  on.  This 
will  always  be  found  a  very  simple 
method  indeed.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  manipulating  the  rule  under  the 
dark  cloth,  as  there  would  be  in  meas- 
uring subjects  of  indefinite  outline, 
and  for  all  general  purposes  the 
method  will  be  found  useful. 

With  regard  to  the  copying  of  water 
color  drawings,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule  that,  in  comparison  with 
very  dark  oil  paintings,  a  dark  water- 
color  drawing  would  require,  roughly 
perhaps,  only  one-third  the  exposure. 
With  black  and  white  subjects  and 
engravings  where  extremely  fine  lines 
are  desired  to  be  preserved,  a  small 
stop  will  be  found  the  best.  This  will 
prevent  any  clogging  of  the  very  fine 
lines. 


THE  ARTISTIC  VALUE  OF  GLOSSY  PRINTS 

By  F.  Grenfell  Baker. 


[The  following  article,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  British  Journal,  shows 
that  there  is  beginning  to  be  a  revul- 
sion in  favor  of  glossy  prints  again. 
While  we  by  no  means  agree  with  all 
the  statements  of  the  author,  we  know 
that  some  of  our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested by  his  arguments,  and  so  re- 
produce the  article.] 


Were  we  to  accept  unquestioned  a 
dogma  often  enunciated  by  our  "lead- 
ers" we  should  have  to  acknowledge 
that  a  highly  glazed  paper  is,  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  absolutely  unsuit- 
able as  a  printing  medium.  But,  for- 
tunately for  the  progress  of  photog- 
raphy, unreasonable  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  contemporary  authority  has 
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never  been  a  characteristic  of  those 
who  practice  tliis  delightful  and  in- 
structive art-science.  Doubtless,  also, 
this  laudable  independence  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  a  general  belief 
that  freaks  of  fashion  rather  than  the 
outcome  of  ascertained  truth  have 
largely  shaped  the  orthodox  with  re- 
spect to  what  does  and  what  does  not 
constitute  "art"  in  the  finished  prod- 
ucts of  photographic  work.  From 
somewhat  extensive  inquiries  I  have 
made  among  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers, I  find  that  while  the  popular 
demand  for  sensitized  paper  carrying 
a  high  gloss  shows  no  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing, a  slight  but  progressive  in- 
creased sale  of  matt  surface  papers 
has  been  noted  in  recent  years.  On 
this  question  photographers  are  di- 
vided into  two  separate  and  op|X)site 
camps.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  select 
body  of  enthusiasts,  who  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  high-water  mark  of  artistic 
ideals  and  accomplished  work,  and 
who  not  only  insist  on  the  exclusive 
use  of  matt  surface  papers,  but  place 
all  glazed  printing  media  on  that  In- 
dex Expurgatorius  which  marks  the 
limits  of  artistic  salvation.  On  the 
other  side,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  equally  enthusiastic  "seri- 
ous" workers,  equally  well  educated, 
and  with  equal  opportunities  of  pos- 
sessing or  acquiring  the  artistic  sense, 
who  habitually  employ  glazed  papers, 
or  who  do  so  whenever  they  consider 
these  are  more  appropriate. 

THE    CONDEMNATION    OF    GLOSS. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noticed,  as  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  while  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  hear  a  single  voice 
publicly  raised  in  favor  of  glossy 
printing,  the  crusade  against  their  em- 
ployment   is    vigorously    carried    on 


whenever  an  opportunity  can  be  made 
or  found.  Not  only  is*  this  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  lecturers  at  our 
photographic  societies  and  the  writers 
in  our  journals,  but  the  editors  of  the 
latter  are  frequently  forced  to  inform 
their  correspondents  that  the  judges 
and  committees  of  our  leading  exhibi- 
tions will  not  even  look  at  a  photo- 
graph if  it  be  finished  with  a  highly 
glazed  surface. 

But  now,  for  once,  let  us  glance  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  en- 
deavor to  discover  why  it  is  that  the 
much  condemned  glossy  print  still  re- 
tains its  popularity  in  spite  of  the  num- 
ber and  nalture  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  it  during  the  past  few  years. 

THE   SUGGESTION    OF    LIGHT. 

Photography,  as  we  all  know,  de- 
pends essentially  upon  the  presence 
and  action  of  light,  and  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
photographs  depict,  with  more  or  less 
fidelity,  sun-illuminated  scenes  with 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  strongly 
or  moderately  marked.  Further,  in 
probably  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
the  shadows  accentuate  the  high  lights 
rather  than  the  converse.  In  other 
words,  the  features  of  paramount  ar- 
tistic and  material  interest  are  not 
only  brought  into  prominence  and 
made  visible  by  means  of  light,  but 
also  bear  the  impress  of  this  creative 
agency  on  their  surface.  All  this  is 
doubtless  of  the  nature  of  a  truism, 
but  upon  the  proper  interpretation  of 
such  truisms  we  must,  I  believe,  look 
to  settle  the  problem  now  under  view. 

In  photographs  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, that  is,  where  the  presence 
of  light  is  the  predominant  character- 
istic of  the  salient  features  of  the  scene 
portrayed,  the  use  of  a  glossy  printing 
medium  is  essential,  because  it  is  most 
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appropriate,  and  is  consequently  most 
artistic,  inasmuch  as  it  harmonizes 
best  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
assists  to  rivet  the  attention  on  what 
is  important.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  matt  paper  were  employed,  as  is  in- 
variably done  in  "art"  photography,  in 
order  to  subordinate  or  obliterate 
natural  effects,  then  a  clumsy  and 
roundabout  course  is  taken,  as  a  clear 
proof  is  thus  afforded  that  a  faulty 
selection  of  time  or  subject  has  been 
made.  But,  in  any  event,  the  man  who 
deliberately  determines  radically  to  al- 
ter the  visible  values  of  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  composing  a 
picture  assumes  a  grave  responsibility. 
Before  so  doing,  he  may  well  ask  him- 
self whether  his  intuitive  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  or  his  training,  is  such  as  to 
qualify  him  to  modify  features  of 
great  artistic  import  in  the  scene  he 
proposes  *to  reproduce.  In  the  long 
ago  it  was  said  by  one  who  was  in- 
spired by  that  rare  genius  which  voices 
the  meaning  of  things,  that  the  "course 
of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God,"  and  if 
this  be  true  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  number  of  photographers  who 
are  entitled  to  blot  out  or  completely 
repaint  one  of  Nature's  pictures  is  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

It  requires  but  a  small  acquaintance 
with  the  many  and  marvelous  glories 
displayed  in  a  sun-bathed  or  sun-em- 
bellished scene,  such,  for  example,  as 
so  often  are  open  land  and  seascapes, 
to  realize  that  much  of  their  beauty 
would  necessarily  be  marred  or  lost 
were  they  reproduced  as  sombre  spirit- 
less forms  by  the  employment  of  matt 
surface  printing. 

Sunlight,  especially  when  spread 
over  large  areas,  graphically  connotes 
life  and  the  concomitants  of  life,  but 
if  we  dim   that    light    by    lustreless 


printing  we  cast  a  pall  over  the  scene 
that  creates  the  impression  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  inanimate  objects. 
The  outward  may  be  dimly  discerned, 
but  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  soul 
within  it  is  gone. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  DETAIL. 

Another  (and  crowded)  category  of 
photographic  reproductions  is  that  in 
which  detail,  well  or  badly  lighted, 
forms  an  important  feature.  Now  in 
the  latest  "school"  which  at  present 
dominates  "art"  photography,  and 
which  is  largely  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  methods  of  the  painter, 
all  detail  is  regarded  as  a  factor  of  ex- 
ceeding wickedness,  and  as  such  to  be 
suppressed  by  one  or  the  other  of 
those  well-known  formulae  which 
occupy  so  much  space  in  the  book  of 
faking.  In  doing  this,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that  sun- 
lit clustered  detail  may  be,  and  often 
is,  of  great  beauty,  and  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed without  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroying much  of  prime  importance  in 
the  making  of  the  picture.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  portrait  of  a  laughing 
girlish  face,  symiDolic  of  all  that  is 
bright  and  joyous  in  youth.  Here  the 
delineation  of  the  details  of  the  ex- 
pression, such  as  the  sparkle  of  the 
eye,  and  the  curves  of  the  mouth,  must 
be  clearly  defined  if  a  true  conception 
is  to  be  formed  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  photographic  study.  And  to  do 
this  in  the  most  efficient  way  a  glazed 
surface  print  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Other- 
wise everything  is  so  toned  down  to 
one  level  of  uniform  dullness  that  it 
is  quite  impossible,  except  by  the 
merest  guesswork,  to  discover  wherein 
the  interest  of  the  picture  lies. 

In  this  connection  it  is  often  forgot- 
ten that  from  mere  considerations  of 
size  a  photograph  ought  to  approxi- 
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mate,  in  the  methods  of  treatment, 
more  to  a  Meissonier  than  to  a  Tur- 
ner. To  crowd,  without  a  vestige  of 
visible  detail,  a  scene  covering  an  area 
of  miles  or  of  yards  on  to  a  half-plate 
negative  is  to  produce  what  is  an  ob- 
vious absurdity.  I  do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  advocate  the  indiscriminate 
forcing  into  the  forefront  of  all  detail 
it  is  possible  to  show,  whether  it  be 
needed  or  not,  but  I  do  insist  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  depicting  detail, 
strongly  or  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances, whenever  its  appearance  is  es- 
sential to  the  meaning  or  the  making 
of  the  picture.  And  when  detail,  espe- 
cially finely  clustered  detail,  is  to  be 
shown,  a  highly  glazed  paper  is,  of 
course,  the  best  to  use.  If,  in  lieu  of 
this,  a  matt  printing  medium  were  em- 
ployed, as  is  so  often  done,  blurred 
masses  without  texture  or  parts  would 
result,  and  the  picture  so  manufac- 
tured could  not  be  otherwise  than  an 
unpleasant  travesty  on  the  original. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  apart 
from  the  magnifying  power  of  glaze 
to  accentuate  the  appearance  of  small 
items,  glaze  reflects  a  good  deal  of 
light,  and  by  so  doing  further  assists 
in  approximating  the  finished  print  to 
that  of  the  natural  picture. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  error  into 
which  so  many  photographers  have 
fallen  through  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  matt  surface  printing  this  would  be 
aflforded  by  a  reference  to  the  methods 
employed  by  painters  when  dealing 
with  similar  subjects.  If  we  visit  the 
Royal  Academy,  or  indeed,  any  like 
exhibition  at  home  or  abroad,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  practically  every  can- 
vas is  finished  with  a  highly-glazed 
surface.  This  is  effected  not  only  by 
laying  on  one  or  more  coatings  of  var- 


nish, but  by  mixing  gloss-giving 
media  with  the  actual  pigments  em- 
ployed. Were  varnish  solely  employed 
as  a  preservative,  and  were  it  detri- 
mental from  the  artistic  standpoint,  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be 
seldom  applied  till  after  the  picture 
had  passed  the  crucial  test  of  its  first 
public  exhibition. 

COMMON    SUBJECTS    WHICH    CALL    FOR 
GLOSSY    PRINTS. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question, 
though  not  by  any  means  to  exhaust 
it,  it  may  be  said,  speaking  generally^ 
that  the  use  of  a  glossy  paper  is  often 
more  artistic  than  a  matt  one,  because 
the  former,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  gives  a  better  rendering  of  the 
meaning  as  well  as  the  form  and  other 
pictorial  items  of  a  scene  or  subject. 
Glazed  paper  should  always  be  em- 
ployed whenever  light  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  a  picture,  or  is  an  im- 
portant factor  of  it;  whenever  life 
and  the  proximate  effects  of  life  are  its 
salient  features,  and  whenever  it  is  de- 
sired to  bring  into  prominence  or  to 
distinguish  detail  which  would  other- 
wise be  unrecognizable. 

Among  the  laws  governing  com- 
position none  is  more  generally  ac- 
cepted than  "is  that  which  insists  that 
conspicuous  incongruity  is  fatal  to 
artistic  success.  And  yet  incongruity 
of  a  glaring  type  is  often  deliberately 
created,  simply  by  the  substitution  of 
matt  in  place  of  glossy  paper.  For  ex- 
ample, nothing  could  well  be  more  in- 
congruous than  the  effect  produced  by 
finishing  with  a  dull  dead  surface  a 
photograph  of  a  scene  which  owes 
much  or  all  its  charm  to  the  glint  and 
glow  of  sunlight  over  it.  The  present 
swing  of  fashion's  pendulum  in  the 
direction  of  ordaining  the  invariable 
need  of  a  sombre  surface  for  photo- 
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graphic  prints  is  supported  in  no  sin- 
gle instance  by  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  art,  and  is  backed  by  no  rea- 
sons which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
regarded  as  valid.  In  place  of  argu- 
ments we  are  given  only  adjectives. 
We  are  told  that  dulness  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  distinctive  detail  are 
"artistic"  and  beautiful,  or  are,  per- 
chance, "precious";  that  murkiness 
means  "mystery,"  "breadth,"  and 
^'subtlety,"  and,  per  contra,  we  are  in- 


formed that  glossy  printing  is  opposed 
to  the  "best  interests  of  art." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popular 
taste  in  continuing  to  use  glazed  print- 
ing media  whenever  the  latter  are  most 
appropriate — that  is,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases — is  supported  not  only 
by  the  obvious  teachings  of  nature, 
but  by  the  existing  works  of  all  those 
great  painters  who  are  acknowledged 
as  masters  by  the  cosmopolitan  world 
of  art. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  E.  J.  Wall. 
A  Paper  Read  Before  the  British  Photographic  Convention  at  Southampton, 


I  wish  that  the  task  of  trying  to 
give  you  a  brief  but  coherent  idea  of 
the  present  status  of  color  photogra- 
phy had  fallen  to  some  one  else's  lot, 
for  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  spoken 
on  it,  and  it  is  always  as  well  that  a 
subject  should  be  viewed  from  dif- 
ferent standpoints. 

It  is  necessary  to  divide  the  subject 
into  two  main  heads :  First,  the  com- 
mercial application  in  the  shape  of 
photo-mechanical  work,  and,  secondly, 
those  processes,  which,  requiring  no 
mechanical  power,  may  be  used  by 
any  photographer,  whether  profes- 
sional or  amateur. 

With  regard  to  photo-mechanical 
processes  there  is  practically  only  one 
which  is  now  of  any  importance,  and 
that  is  the  half-tone  process.  We  are 
all  of  us  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  present  status  of  this  craft,  or  at 
any  rate,  with  the  results.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  still  faults,  and  the  inks 
are  not  in  every  case  ideal,  and  in 
some  cases  one  feels  that  there  is  more 
fine  etching  than  should  be  required. 


To  enter  at  any  length  upon  these 
points  would  entail  your  being  wearied 
and  my  transgressing  that  rule  which 
says  that  papers  must  be  limited  to 
half  an  hour.  The  subject  of  the  inks' 
in  particular  has  been  ably  treated  by 
Sir  William  Abney,  and  the  outcry 
is  still  for  those  with  ideal  absorptions. 
I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
precipitation  of  suitable  dyes  of  the 
so-called  aniline  class,  suitable  as  re- 
gards fastness  to  light,  transparency, 
and  correct  color  absorption,  we  might 
get  further  advances.  A  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion  is  that  all  the  aniline 
dyes  are  fugitive,  but  this  is  not  so 
by  any  means.  Of  course,  the  chief 
fault  of  the  half-tone  process  is  the 
irritative  effect  of  the  crossline 
screens ;  collotype  is  a  long  way  ahead 
in  this  respect,  but  it  was  proved  quite 
ten  years  ago  not  to  be  a  commercial 
three-color  process,  if  regularity  of  re- 
sults is  to  be  kept  in  view. 

I  am  not  rash  enough  to  say  that  we 
have    reached   finality   in   the   photo- 
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mechanical  reproduction  of  subjects 
in  natural  colors,  but  if  further  ad- 
vance is  to  be  made  it  can  only  be  b} 
the  application  of  strict  scientific  facts 
and  not  to  rule  of  thumb  work. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  method, 
we  must  divide  this  into  two  classes — 
the  direct  and  indirect  processes.  To 
the  former  belong  practically  only  the 
Lippman  and  the  bleaching-out  proc- 
ess. 

Since  Professor  Lippman,  of  Paris, 
gave,  in  1891,  details  of  his  process  of 
obtaining  photographs  in  colors  direct 
in  the  camera,  there  has  been  no  great 
advance.  Minor  improvements  there 
have  been,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  grainless  emulsion  must, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  limit  the  speed  of 
the  plate  with  the  result  of  propor- 
tionately long  exposures.  The  fact, 
too,  that  the  resulting  pictures  are 
upon  glass,  and  can  only  be  seen  by 
reflection  when  viewed  at  a  certain 
angle,  must  limit  this  process  to  the 
laborator}'. 

Professor  Lippman  last  year  an- 
nounced that  after  exposure  of  a  film 
of  bichromatcd  gelatine  in  the  camera 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  inter- 
ferential results  he  had  been  able  to 
considerably  intensify  the  colors  by 
first  treating  the  film  with  potassium 
iodide  and  then  with  silver  nitrate. 
By  this  process  silver  iodide  would  be 
formed  in  the  luminated  hardened 
gelatine.  The  colors  were  not  only 
more  vivid  when  viewed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  the  complementary  col- 
ors were  vividlv  seen  bv  transmitted 
light.  Bichromated  gelatine  is  exces- 
sively slow,  and  so  far  has  not  been 
satisfactorilv  orthochromatized,  so 
that  there  is  little  hope  with  this.  If 
the  same  principle  could,  however,  be 


applied  to  the  ordinary  Lippman  emul- 
sion plates,  it  might  be  valuable  to 
obtain  negatives  in  the  complementary 
colors. 

Another  process  which  will  give  us 
colors  direct  is  that  known  as  the 
bleaching-out  process.  In  this,  as  you 
probably  all  know,  a  mixture  of  fugi- 
tive dyes  is  coated  on  paper,  and  ex- 
posed under  a  colored  original,  and 
the  dyes  are  bleached  out  by  the  col- 
ored light  that  they  absorb. 

Dr.  Xeuhauss,  who  has  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  subject, 
uses  a  mixture  of  methylene  blue, 
auramine,  and  erythrosine  in  a  solution 
of  gelatine,  and  increases  the  sensi- 
tiveness by  the  addition  of  chloral  hy- 
drate and  caustic  soda.  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Zurich,  who  is  placing  a  somewhat 
similar  paper  on  the  market,  still  ad- 
heres to  the  use  of  anethol,  the  cam- 
phor of  aniseed  oil,  and  advises  the 
backing  of  the  paper  when  the  printing 
is  half  finished  with  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper  saturated  with  hydrogen  perox- 
ide and  alcohol. 

You  will  note  that  this  is  a  printing- 
out  process  from  a  colored  original, 
and  so  far  exposures  in  the  camera 
seem  hopeless,  for  on  Dr.  Smith's 
authority  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  re- 
sult in  the  camera  with  an  exposure  of 
something  like  six  hours.  Should  it 
ever  be  possible  to  increase  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  this  product  so  that  it  be- 
came possible  to  obtain  a  colored  re- 
sult by  any  reasonable  exposure  in  the 
camera,  it  would  be  very  valuable,  be- 
cause with  one  such  result  the  dupli- 
cation or  printing  would  be  easy,  as 
the  colors  obtained  would  in  the  same 
way  reproduce  themselves  on  a  similar 
preparation,  for  red  light  bleaches  out 
yellow  and  blue,  leaving  red,  blue 
bleaches  out  vellow  and  red.  and  vel- 
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low  bleaches  out  red  and  blue.  Inter- 
mediate colors  are,  of  course,  formed 
by  the  partial  bleaching  of  two  colors. 
There  are  manv  difficulties  in  the 
way  to  success,  for  the  results  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  light,  sun- 
light not  giving  the  same  result  as 
electric,  and  so  on. 

INDIRECT   PROCESSES. 

Indirect  methods  of  color  photog- 
raphy are  those  in  which  three  nega- 
tives of  a  subject  are  obtained  through 
suitable  red,  green  and  violet  filters, 
hence  the  name  three-color  photog- 
raphy, which  embraces  a  whole  series 
of  processes. 

There  are,  however,  two  main  divi- 
sions, the  first  comprising  the  additive 
or  optical  synthesis  methods,  in  which 
an  image  is  formed  either  by  projec- 
tion with  three  colored  lights,  or  the 
image  is  formed  by  reflection  in  an  in- 
strument such  as  the  chromscope.  In 
both  cases  the  transparencies  are  pro- 
jected with  or  viewed  by  light  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  color  Jilter 
through  which  the  negatives  were 
taken. 

While  these  methods  are  not  such 
as  appeal  to  every  worker,  because  in 
the  one  case  the  triple  lantern  is  a 
costly  and  cumbersome  apparatus,  and 
in  the  other  because  only  one  person 
can  see  the  result  at  a  time,  in  my 
opinion  no  results  by  any  other  meth- 
ods can  equal  those  obtained  in  this 
way. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Wisconsin, 
devised  in  1899  a  method  of  producing 
pictures  in  their  natural  colors  by  op- 
tical synthesis  by  means  of  three  dif- 
fraction gratings  ruled  in  diflFerent  de- 
grees of  fineness  on  glass.  Three  con- 
stituent negatives  are  taken  in  the  or- 
dinary way  through  the  usual  red, 
green  and  violet  filters,  and  from  these 


transparencies  made  by  the  usual  pho- 
tographic process.  A  sheet  of  glass  is 
coated  with  bichromated  gelatine  and 
dried,  and  exposed  to  the  transparency 
taken  through  the  red  filter,  the 
coarsest  ruled  diffraction  grating  being 
placed  in  between;  the  whole  is  then 
exposed  to  sunlight,  using  parallel  rays 
as  far  as  possible.  On  the  same  plate 
is  placed  the  positive  from  the  negative 
taken  through  the  green  filter,  with  a 
finer  filter  interposed,  and  again  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  and  the  plate  then 
developed  with  warm  water.  The  third 
transparency,  from  the  negative  taken 
through  the  violet  filter,  is  exposed, 
film  side  out,  with  a  second  bichro- 
mated gelatine  plate,  a  still  finer  ruled 
grating  being  interposed,  and  then  de- 
veloped with  warm  water  and  dried. 
On  bringing  the  two  plates  into  ac- 
curate register,  and  viewing  them  by 
transmitted  light  by  means  of  an  eye- 
piece, a  picture  in  colors  will  be  seen, 
the  colors  being  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  light  by  those  lines  of 
the  various  diffraction  gratings  which 
were  impressed  on  the  bichromated 
gelatine,  through  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  positives  used. 

In  1904  Professor  Wood  improved 
his  process  and  applied  it  to  negatives 
obtained  by  the  Joly  process;  that  is, 
positives  obtained  from  the  negatives 
taken  through  screens  ruled  with  the 
three  filters  in  closely  contiguous  lines. 
Gratings  were  ruled  with  three  sets 
of  lines  in  bands  corresponding  to  the 
width  of  the  red,  green  and  blue  lines 
of  the  Joly  screen.  The  positives  from 
the  Joly  negatives  were  flowed  with 
a  thin  solution  of  gelatine  sensitized 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried. 
The  triple  ruled  grating  was  then 
placed  with  its  ruled  surface  in  con- 
tact with  the  sensitive  film,  and  ex- 
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posed  for  a  short  time  to  light,  and  the 
plate  then  dipped  in  warm  water  and 
dried. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  H.  E.  Ives,  the 
son  of  F.  E.  Ives,  who  has  probably 
done  as  much  as  anyone  for  photogra- 
phy in  natural  colors  from  a  practical 
point  of  vitv/,  has  so  far  improved  this 
process  that  in  my  opinion  it  can  now 
be  considered  practical.  He  points  out 
that  the  disadvantages  of  using  Pro- 
fessor Wood's  latest  method  are  that 
one  has  to  use  a  special  grating,  that 
one  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  Joly 
pictures,  and  further,  that  the  Joly 
rulings  themselves  act  as  gratings  and 
give  rise  to  false  coloring  due  to  the 
superposition  of  spectra. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  all  the  arguments 
and  facts  that  he  adduces,  nor  to  de- 
tail the  methods  of  his  early  work,  but 
to  try  and  give  you  a  succinct  account 
of  the  plan  he  has  finally  adopted. 
Negatives  are  taken  in  the  usual  way 
through  the  usual  color  filters;  from 
these  negatives  transparencies  are 
made  by  contact.  A  diffraction  grat- 
ing replica  on  glass  having  3,600  lines 
to  the  inch  is  required,  and  some  bi- 
chromated  gelatine  plates  and  a  ruled 
screen,  with  at  least  200  lines  to  the 
inch,  and  with  the  opaque  lines  twice 
the  width  of  the  transparent.  One  of 
the  transparencies  is  then  projected  by 
means  of  a  lens  on  to  the  bichromated 
gelatine  plate,  the  diffraction  grating 
being  placed  in  contact  with  the  film, 
and  then  over  this  the  ruled  screen. 
The  exposure  is  made,  and  the  second 
transparency  placed  in  position;  the 
diffraction  grating  is  now  turned 
through  an  angle  of  21I/2  degrees,  the 
ruled  screen  shifted  so  as  to  cover  the 
exposed  part  of  the  film,  and  uncover 
a  fresh    strip;    another    exposure    is 


made.  The  third  transparency  is  then 
placed  in  position,  the  grating  again 
shifted  21  degrees,  the  ruled  screen 
again  shifted  to  cover  the  two  exposed 
parts  and  the  third  exposure  made. 
The  plate  is  then  washed  in  water  to 
free  it  from  the  bichromate,  and  the 
operation  is  finished. 

The  shifting  of  the  grating  is  to 
cause  the  blue,  green  and  red  to  fall 
in  their  proper  places ;  when  the  grat- 
ing ruling  is  parallel  to  the  slit,  the 
blue  falls  on  the  plate,  after  a  shift  of 
2 1 1/2  degrees  the  green  is  on  the  plate, 
and  with  the  second  shift  of  21  degrees 
the  red ;  for  as  a  grating  is  rotated  as 
regards  the  slit,  the  spectra  close  in 
towards  the  slit. 

The  resulting  plate,  because  you 
cannot  call  it  either  a  negative  or  a 
positive,  simply  has  impressed  on  it  the 
rulings  of  the  grating  at  the  above- 
mentioned  angles,  and  only  where  the 
light  passed  through  the  transparency. 
When  viewed  in  the  hand  the  result 
is  a  colorless  sheet  of  glass,  but  when 
illuminated  by  light  from  a  slit  and 
viewed  by  a  lens  or  an  eye-piece,  the 
colors  are  at  once  seen  in  very  great 
brilliancy. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  great  amount  of 
light,  Mr.  Ives  uses  four  slits  and 
thus  obtains  the  superpositon  of  two 
first  and  two  second  order  spectra. 
The  lines  are  so  fine  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
method  is  to  be  adopted  for  lantern 
projection,  and  it  is  hoped  to  find 
means  to  take  the  pictures  directly  in 
the  camera. 

{To  be  continued) 


The  addition  of  one  drop  of  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  borax  acts  as  a 
restrainer.  Ten  drops  will  completely 
arrest  development  at  any  stage. 
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BATTERIES  OF  CAMERAS  FOR  CELEBRITIES 


The  following  article  and  photo- 
graphs from  the  New  York  Sitti  of 
July  15  show  graphically  some  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  personages  in  the 
public  eye  are  subjected  by  snapshot- 
ters,  principally  in  the  employment  of 
sensational  newspapers.  Public  men, 
of  course,  get  used  to  this,  and  accept 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  less  ex- 
alted individuals  who  suddenly  attain 
fame  or  notoriety  often  strenuously 
object  to  being  photographed  against 
their  will,  and  smash  cameras.  After 
seeing  these  photographs,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  it.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

"The  front  elevation  of  every  who's 
who-er  in  this  and  other  lands  has  been 
snapped  so  often  that  when  a  camera 
man  with  originality  started  on  a  trip 
recently  to  get  pictures  of  something 
new,  naturally  the  only  thing  left  for 


hira  to  do  was  to  photograph  the  pho- 
tographers. Of  late  the  boom  of  the 
flashlights  has  become  so  common  that 
the  Fourth  of  July  would  sizz  by  un- 
noticed if  it  were  not  for  the  hospital 
records  and  tetanus. 

"Half-tone  engraving,  flashlight 
powders,  sensational  newspapers  and 
the  boll  weevil  hit  the  earth  about  the 
same  time,  and  the  combination  caused 
a  haze  straightway  to  cloud  the  sun. 
In  Europe  the  bang  of  the  flashlight 
salutes  has  become  as  continuous  as 
it  is  with  us. 

"The  observant  commuter  learned 
long  ago,  during  hurried  trips  between 
the  notion  counter  and  Hackensack  so- 
ciety, just  who  was  expected  to  arrive 
at  or  depart  from  Hoboken  each  day 
by  the  number  of  camera  men  that 
were  gathered  on  pier  or  station  plat- 
form morning  and  evening.    An  un- 
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ofBcial  code  of  flasliliglit  salutes  came 
to  be  recognized  by  the  commuter  in 
this  way :  If  he  saw  eighty-five  tripods 
arranged  in  two  lines  and  just  far 
enough  apart  to  permit  a  well-built 
man  to  work  his  way  between  by 
walking  siclewise,  the  commuter 
paused  in  his  flight  for  a  seat  in  the 
smoker  to  wait  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt 
shake  hands  with  the  engineer  and 
station  porters  befort  shaking  hands 
with  the  ferryboat  pilot  and  deck 
hands.  Three  additional  camera  men 
and  a  flock  of  female  reporter  persons 
means  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  also  ex- 
pected. 

"The  who's  wlio-er  entitled  to  a 
salute  of  sixty  gims  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  news  of  the  day.  By  patient- 
ly plugging  at  it  almost  any  person 
can  attain  this  class  for  a  time  at 
least.  The  Poillon  sisters,  for  in- 
stance, some  time  ago  started  out  to 


appear  in  different  courts  in  Greater 
New  York  for  different  reasons  on 
different  days,  and  by  quietly  working 
along  these  lines  in  their  own  way 
showed  in  a  short  time  that  the  thing 
can  be  done.  Their  fame,  however, 
was  only  temporary.  More  than  a 
month  ago  they  dropped  back  to  the 
two-gun  or  G  class,  and  since  the  ini- 
tial performance  of  'Mamzelle  Cham- 
pagne' it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sis- 
ters would  be  accorded  even  the  single 
click,  or  amateur  kodaker,  salute. 

"The  commuter,  notwithstanding 
the  sliding  scale  of  fame,  is  well  up 
on  the  news  and  so  is  able  to  determine 
at  a  moment's  notice  just  where  every- 
body that's  anybody  belongs  in  the 
code.  In  the  60,  45  and  30-gun  classes 
are  many  whose  rankings  are  as  per- 
manent as  a  bookkeeper's.  These 
three  classes  are  lettered  respectively 
B,   C  and   D,  and   the  next  class  is 
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known  as  the  23-giin  or  ex- 
president  salute,  although  this  is  be- 
coming rare. 

"The  persons  that  invariably  do 
things  to  the  accompaniment  of  sixty 
guns  are  numerous  in  New  York.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  always  gets  this  salute, 
and  so  do  Harry  Lehr,  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein,  Bonnie  Maginn,  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Bat- 
tling Nelson,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
John  De  Witt  Warner,  Tony  Pastor 
and  the  Rev.  Madison  Peters.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  all  the  flashlight 
powders  that  have  gone  off  when  Dr. 
Parkhurst  approached  were  concen- 
trated in  one  charge  enough  hot  air 
would  be  generated  to  blow  ofE  the 
lid  of  every  manhole  in  the  city. 

"While  the  average  army  sees  a  real 
war  only  about  once  in  every  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  the  average  camera 
man  of  a  continuously  performing 
metropolitan  daily  paper  takes  his  life 
in  his  hands  every  time  he  starts  out 
to  get  the  news.  Always  the  photog- 
rapher runs  the  risk  of  running  up 
against  a  who's  who-er  who  will  wait 
until  the  flashlight  powder  is  exploded 
and  then  walk  around  the  camera  care- 


fully so  as  not  to  injure  the  plates  and 
promptly  put  it  all  over  the  poor  pho- 
tographer. Many  of  the  papers  send 
reporters  on  stories  still,  and  as  there 
is  not  much  writing-  to  he  done  the  re- 
porter's real  work  consists  in  lending 
physical  aid  to  the  flashlighter  when 
the  firing  becomes  general. 

"In  the  picture  showing  the  gang- 
plank upon  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
to  climb  to  Europe  one  can  see  as 
many  of  the  brave  men  behind  the 
bulb  as  could  be  got  on  one  plate.  The 
battle-scarred  veterans  shown  here  are 
some  of  the  firing  line  squad  of  the 
Sixth  Army  Corps,  and  these  particu- 
lar men  always  take  pictures  of  the 
right  side  of  the  oil  magnate  while 
squads  of  equal  numbers  are  constant- 
ly assigned  to  the  Rockefeller  front, 
left  side  and  rear  elevations. 

"The  two-platoon  system  is  now  in 
force  among  the  flashlight  brigades. 
The  first  platoon  comes  to  Park  Row 
on  the  first  milk  wagons  and  shortly 
after  roll  call  mounts  the  ammunition 
wagons  and  combs  the  city  from  the 
Battery  to  Job  Hedge's  home  in  Rye, 
taking  pictures  for  every  afternoon 
edition  between  6  in  the  morning  and 
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noon.  At  noon  the  second  platoon  is 
on  the  job  at  Rye  and  combs  the  city 
southward  for  pictures  for  each  next 
day  edition  between  i  p.  m.  and  mid- 
night. Small  boy  couriers  follow  the 
army  just  back  of  the  ammunition 
wagons  and  as  soon  as  the  pictures  are 
taken  break  for  the  subway  or  elevated 
with  the  plates. 

"When  Secretary  Taft,  Miss  Roose- 
velt and  party  decided  to  accompany  a 
shipload  of  camera  men  on  a  trip  to 
the  Orient  the  price  of  flashlight  pow- 
der is  said  to  have  jumped  $50  on  the 
hogshead.  A  good  idea  of  the  daily 
drills  of  the  camera  corps  may  be  had 
from  the  picture  published  above 
showing  the  army  manoeuvering  on 
shipboard  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  reviewing  them.  As  will  be 
seen  by  studying  the  photograph  the 
army  is  drawn  up  at  attention  along 
the  ship's  picket  fence,  Major-Gen- 
Burr  Mcintosh,  just  out  of  focus,  in 
command. 

"In  the  drill,  of  which  the  illustra- 


tion printed  herewith  is  a  full  length 
portrait,  each  company  first  advanced 
ten  spaces  toward  the  reviewing  stand 
and  at  the  order  Load !'  brought  their 
weapons  to  the  'charge  bayonets'  posi- 
tion, inserted  plates  and  fell  back  to 
attention  again.  Immediately  the 
command  'By  onesies,  f'ward!'  was 
given  by  Gen.  Mcintosh,  and  then 
each  gunner  in  turn  advanced,  unsup- 
ported, to  a  position  in  front  of  the 
distinguished  young  woman  and  her 
companion,  saluted,  and  fired.  Like 
clockwork  the  man  behind  the  gun 
then  made  a  flank  movement  under  his 
own  smoke  and  the  next  soldier  in 
ling  along  the  picket  fence  repeated  his 
performance.  The  drill  would  last  till 
luncheon  each  day  and  the  afternoon 
would  be  given  over  to  an  individual 
drill  in  which  only  Gen.  Mcintosh  took 
part. 

"The  other  two  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  storyshowthe  manoeuvres 
of  the  camera  squads  of  the  Trondh- 
jem  Daily  Gaccttcson  and  the  Moscow 
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Weekly  Timeski  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Haakon  in  Trondhjem.  It  is 
said  that  the  King  was  not  informed 
that  these  drills  were  to  be  a  part  of 
the  coronation  ceremonies  until  after 
he  had  sent  word  in  to  the  personal 
columns  of  his  home  paper  that  he  had 
decided  to  leave  for  Norway  to  accept 
a  position  as  king  there. 

"In  the  picture  of  the  squads  gath- 
ering in  front  of  the  Trondhjem 
building — which  may  be  a  cathedral, 
as  the  gazetteer  found  in  every  news- 
paper office  says  that  'Trondhjeni,  on 
the  Nid,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop' — the 
king  himself  does  not  appear,  unless 
he  is  the  person  coming  out  of  the 
cathedral  wearing  last  night's  clothes 
and  an  umbrella.  To  the  king's  right 
— if  it  be  the  king — is  a  camera  cap- 
tain with  his  back  to  the  royal  person- 
age and  just  about  to  give  the  com- 
mand to  fire.  The  man  in  the  extreme 
background  with  his  credentials  stuck 


in  his  hat  band  is  probably  William  T. 
Stead  or  some  other  news  gatherer, 

"Just  at  this  time  there  are  two 
clouds  of  flashlight  smoke  tianging 
over  Europe,  the  permanent  cloud  that 
marks  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Kaiser 
and  a  traveling  cloud  equally  dense 
that  follows  Mrs.  Longworth  and  her 
husband.  'My  word,  but  the  fog  is  a 
bit  thick  to-day,'  was  coughed  along 
the  streets  of  London  for  several  days 
after  the  Longworths  arrived  amid  the 
camera  smoke.  This  joke  was  run  in 
several  editions  of  Punch  until  some 
one  wrote  to  the  Times  another  witti- 
cism equally  good  that  ran:  'If  Mrs. 
Longworth  has  money  in  her  own 
name  what  is  Nicholas  Longworth?' 
Then  the  newer  jest  joined  the  smoke 
and  fog  and  settled  heavily  over  the 
city,  while  the  roars  of  laughter  it  oc- 
casioned almost  drowned  out  the  boom 
of  the  flashlight  breakfast  gim  as  the 
Longworths  began  the  day. 
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"The  only  time  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
the  Second  to  Nobody  was  ever  known 
to  reprimand  a  German  photographer 
was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  just  after 
the  birth  of  the  latest  heir  to  the 
throne.  It  had  been  announced  be- 
forehand that  if  the  baby  were  a  girl 
a  salute  of  seventy-two  guns  would  be 
fired  from  the  fortress  and  one  hun- 
dred and  one  guns  if  it  were  a  boy. 
The  Kaiser  was  having  his  shoes 
shined  at  a  stand  on  Potsdamerstrasse 
and  a  number  of  the  boys  of  his  politi- 
cal club  were  standing  around  laugh- 
ing and  joking  with  him  when  away 
started  the  guns, 

"  'Ein,  zwei,  drei,'  began  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  party  workers  grouped 
around  the  bootblack's  chair.  The 
party  had  counted  one  hundred  and 
one  and  were  just  preparing  to  cheer 
and  give  the  Emperor  a  congratula- 
tory slap  in  the  back  when  the  one 
hundred  and  second  shot  rang  out  and 
another  and  another. 

"It  seems  that  a  camera  man  from 
the  Berliner  Liverwurst  had  taken  his 
station  just  back  of  Wilhelm  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  war  lord  in  the  act  of 
being  a  grandfather  and,  quite  unob- 
served by  the  royal  party,  had  started 
off  his  flashlights  as  soon  as  the  fort- 
ress guns  stopped  firing. 

"In  amazement  the  Emperor  kept 
on  counting  the  flashlight  reports  un- 
til the  photographer  had  added  one 
hundred  and  one  shots  of  his  own  to 
the  one  hundred  and  one  fired  from 
the  fortress. 

"'Gott!  It  twins  is!'  the  Kaiser  is 
reported  to  have  cried  in  delight,  and 
as  he  spun  around  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
lirious joy  he  saw  the  smoke  fluttering 
respectfully  above  the  photographer's 
bared  head,  and  the  Kaiser  under- 
stood it  all. 


"  'Thirty  days  in  the  jug  for  yours,' 
cried  the  Kaiser,  angrily,  when  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  had  issued 
a  ukase  that  children,  camera  men  and 
the  half-witted  should  never  receive 
corporal  punishment,  and  so  the  man 
was  allowed  to  go  with  a  reprimand. 
The  Kaiser  leads  Europe  in  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  has  been  under  flash- 
light fire,  hut  his  record  is  exceeded  in 
this  country  by  President  Roosevelt, 
Lillian  Russell  and  numerous  others. 
New  York,  in  fact,  holds  the  lead  in 
flashlight  battles,  and  if  the  smoke 
continues  to  accumulate  around  the 
wharves  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past  we  shall  soon  acquire  a  London 
atmosphere  that  even  William  Wal- 
dorf .^stor  could  breathe  and  survive." 
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OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Centre,  N.  V.    Th-  coupon  found  in  our  a<l>cni«n|  pagi 

2160.  Jules  A.  Bouhqcin. — "Content' 
ment,"  a  gentleman  in  his  shirtsleeves  with 
pipe  in  hand,  which  he  regards  with  an  ex- 
pression that  well  conveys  the  title  idea,  is 
a  good  photograph  that  might  easily  have 
been  better.  It  is  an  interior  with  the  fig- 
ure lighted  on  one  side,  evidently  without  a 
reflector,  and  so  making  the  contrast  far 
too  great.  A  little  lighting  on  the  dark  side 
would  have  made  it  an  excellent  example 
of  indoor  portraiture. 

2161.  A.  L.  Appleby. — "To  the  Farm"  is 
a  good  subject,  although  a  belter  arrange- 
ment would  have  placed  the  house  not  quite 
so  near  the  side.  It  belongs  to  the  topo- 
graphical more  than  to  the  artistic  phase 
of  photography,  and  its  greatest  fault  is 
the  utter  lack  of  that  atmosphere  so  essen- 
tial to  good  landscape  photography. 

2162.  H.  H.  Hull,— "Indian  Summer" 
is  a  picture  after  our  own  heart,  and  one 
that  shows  undoubtedly  that  definition  is 
not  inimical  to  true  pictorial  effect;  and  one 
that  is  at  the  same  time  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  A  field  with  a 
few  shocks  of  com  <maize).  several  trees 
in  the  several  planes,  and,  best  of  all  be- 


cause rarest,  genuine  atmosphere  in  the 
distance.  It  is  really  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging to  find  such  an  excellent  example 
of    technique    amidst    so    much    that    from 


;  merely  white  and  black, 
>  much  that  goes  to  true 


ider-exposur 
conjoined  with 
picture-making. 

2163.  F.  J.  PuRSSELL.— "Evening  in  the 
Meadow"  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  having 
been  worth  photographing.  The  foreground 
suggests  nothing  so  much  as  a  few  strokes 
of  a  broad  brush  charged  with  black,  leav- 
ing two  white  streaks;  nor  is  (he  sky  much 
belter,  ahhough  there  are  some  indications 
of  clouds.  In  such  a  subject  at  such  a  time 
such  utter  mean inglessn ess  in  lighting  and 
definition  catmoC  be  accepted  as  i[i  any  sense 
pictorial. 

2164,  Anna  Becksthom, — "Cherries,"  a 
young  girl  picking  the  pleasant  fruit  from 
a  low  tree,  is  an  excellent  photograph,  and 
might  have  been  an  equally  excellent  pic- 
lure  but  for  the  evident  posing  and  arrang- 
ing. We  refer  mainly  to  the  plaited  hair 
brought  forward  over  the  shoulders,  in- 
stead of  having  been  left  in  the  natural 
position  behind.     The  technique  is  fine,  and 
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INDIAN  SUMMER 


H.  H.  Hut 


so  is  the  expression  of  pleasure  at  the 
friiil  in  her  hand,  unusually  large.  The 
play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  figure  gen- 
erally is  also  admirable. 

2165.  Carl  Krebs.— "The  Team  at  the 
Ford."  while  not  quite  in  your  usual  style, 
thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  awardd 


high  honors  at  any  of  the  exhibitions,  and 

cellent  example  of  good  landscape  and 
genre  photography :  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  ample  evidence  ibat  true  pictorial  ef- 
fect is  quite  compalihic  with  good  dcfinilioit. 
2166.     H.   E.   Stout.— "Below  the  Dam" 


THE  TEAM  AT  THE  FORD 
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is  a  fine  but  difHcult  subject,  rushing  water 
with  dark  foliage  on  one  side  and  almost 
as  dark  rocks  on  the  other,  and  you  have 
managed  it  very  much  better  than  such 
subjects  are  generally  done.  The  water  is 
almost  perfect,  and  almost  as  much  may 
be  said  of  the  rocks  on  the  right;  but  the 
foliage  is  too  dark,  a  fault  that  might 
easily  be  remedied  in  the  printing,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  by  a  wash  of  color  on  the  nega- 
tive* We  miss,  however,  one  of  the  great- 
est charms  of  such  pictures,  the  very  de- 
sirable atmosphere  of  which,  unfortunately, 
there  is  not  a  trace,  the  extreme  distance 
being  as  sharp  and  well  defined  as  the  fore- 
ground. 

2167.  I.  Kanasawa. — "January  on  a 
Fountain"  is  the  title  given  by  our  Japa- 
nese correspondent  to  a  stream  rushing 
down  through  a  long  line  of  boulders,  a 
subject  not  at  first  very  attracting,  but  so 
well  managed  and  such  life  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  water  as  to  make  it  grow  on 
whoever  cares  to  study  it.  It  is  a  sepia 
print  on  probably  an  American-made  post- 
card of  the  "self-toning  variety,",  and,  with 
its  nice  clean  margin,  makes  a  really  effec- 
tive picture.  We  have  often  hinted  to  such 
of  our  correspondents  as  are  in  foreign 
lands  the  advantage  of  sending  pictures  of 
scenes  or  incidents  peculiar  to  the  countries 
in  which  they  are,  instead  of  such  as  this, 
which,   however  beautiful,   is  just   such   as 


may  be  found  wherever  there  are  boulders 
and  running  water.  It  is  a  very  good  re- 
production or  "record  of  fact,"  and  the 
oftener  we  look  at  it  the  better  we  like  it, 
especially  as  it  brings  back  the  long,  long 
ago  when  we  "guddled"  for  trout  in  just 
such  streams  and  under  just  such  boulders 
amongst  the  Scottish  hills.  « 

2i6a  (Miss)  A.  H.  Kneale.— "School- 
girls at  Home,"  it  might  be  said  "in  the 
tented  home,"  the  scene  being  apparently 
a  moor  with  three  tents  in  which  we  must 
suppose  the  girls  to  be  as  there  are  none  of 
them  visible.  As  for  the  photography,  it 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  thou- 
sands of  snapshots  that  are  being  taken 
wherever  people  assemble,  good  enough  as 
pictorial  memoranda  but  without  a  trace 
of  what  that  adjective  should  imply.  Aside 
from  the  photography,  this  has  two  faults 
not  so  common  and  easily  avoided — the 
printing  under  an  oval  mask  and  the  placing 
of  the  skyline  exactly  in  the  middle.  The 
only  possible  excuse  for  making  such  a 
subject  oval  is  when  there  are  faulty  cor- 
ners in  the  negative,  and  they  could  be 
remedied  in  other  ways;  and  for  the  mis- 
placing of  the  skyline  there  is  no  excuse. 
Make  another  print  the  full  square  of  the 
negative,  and  trim  off  nearly  one-half  of 
the  sky  and  you  will  see  a  wonderful  im- 
provement. 


TEE  ANASTI6MAT  LENS 

A  Review  of  Both  Sides  oj  the  Question 


Pro. 
"As  compared  with  the  less  expen- 
sive forms  of  lens,  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  anastigmat  ?*'  This 
is  a  question  which  gives  pause  to 
the  lens  buyer,  especially  if  his  purse 
be  not  a  deep  one.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  anastigmat  and 
the  rapid  rectilinear,  with  which  it 
is  usually  compared,  is  that  the  mod- 
ern lens  is  practically  free  from  both 
astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field. 
In  the  rapid  rectilinear  form  it  is  pos- 


sible for  the  optician  to  diminish  one 
of  these  defects,  but  not  both,  and 
if  one  be  lessened  the  other  is  in- 
creased. Hence  a  certain  amount  of 
each  aberration  is  left,  the  best  result 
being  secured  by  this  course. 

The  effect  of  astigmatism  is  a  blur- 
ring of  the  image  on  the  margins  of 
the  plates.  Curvature  of  field  pro- 
duces the  same  result,  so  that  the  two 
aberrations,  though  optically  differ- 
ent, may  be  broadly  regarded  as  hav- 
ing  the   same   effect.     The   anastig- 
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matic  form  of  lens  enables  a  picture 
of  objects  in  one  plane  to  be  obtained 
in  which  the  marginal  definition  is 
equal  to  that  in  the  center  of  the  plate, 
and  this  with  the  full  aperture.  This 
flatness  of  field  and  freedom  from 
astigmatism  is  a  great  advantage  in 
certain  copying  work,  the  photogra- 
phy of  groups,  and  a  good  deal  of 
architectural  work.  Stopping  down  is 
unnecessary  for  the  securing  of  mar- 
ginal definition,  but  with  anastigmats 
as  with  the  rapid  rectilinear  it  must 
be  resorted  to  if  near  and  distant  ob- 
jects are  required  to  be  sharp.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  it  will  often 
be  found  that  practically  the  whole  of 
the  view  is  beyond  fifty  or  sixty  feet 

m  m  ^ 

away,  and  with  a  six-inch  or  seven- 
inch  lens  an  aperture  of  f/6  or  f/8 
may  be  safely  used. 

Three  lenses  in  one  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  landscape  worker,  espe- 
cially if  his  apparatus  is  large.  The 
saving  in  weight  and  bulk  then  be- 
comes a  consideration.  There  are  now 
on  the  market  several  anastigmats  of 
the  highest  class  which  are  so  de- 
signed that  the  front  and  back  ele- 
ments may  be  used  alone  as  single 
lenses.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
to  use  one-half  of  a  rapid  rectilinear 
as  a  single  lens  of  longer  focus,  but 
a  small  stop  is  always  necessary  if 
good  definition  is  desired  on  the  edges 
of  the  plate.  In  using  the  two  halves 
of  a  convertible  anastigmat  the 
worker  has  the  advantage  of  obtain- 
ing fine  definition  all  over  the  plate 
at  an  aperture  of  f/ii  or  f/i2\  that 
is.  the  largest  stop  the  mount  is  fitted 
with,  being  the  full  f/6  of  the  com- 
plete lens. 

An  actual  example  of  the  power  of 
these  convertible  anastigmats  may  be 


given.  A  lens  suitable  for  a  4  x  5  or 
half  plate  is,  in  its  complete  form,  of 
5%  inches  focal  length  and  works  at 
f/6.  The  front  combination  possesses 
a  focus  of  11^/^  inches,  working  at 
f/i2,  while  the  back  combination, 
working  at  f/io  approximately,  has  a 
•  focal  length  of  9  inches. 

The  latest  anastigmats  are  superior 
to  some  of  the  earlier  constructions  in 
being  more  free  from  spherical  aber- 
ration. This  defect  in  some  cases  im- 
paired the  definition  in  the  center  of 
the  field,  and  though  this  might  not 
be  apparent  on  the  focusing  screen,  it 
was  apt  to  make  its  appearance  when 
the  negatives  were  enlarged  a  number 
of  diameters. 

Con. 

Although  exceedingly  good  value 
when  the  exquisite  workmanship  and 
the  mathematical  calculations  and  ex- 
perimental work  necessary  to  con- 
struction and  design  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  increased  cost  of 
the  anastigmat  undoubtedly  weighs 
with  many  workers :  the  lens  must  cost 
more,  the  accuracy  of  the  polished 
surfaces,  in  some  cases  an  increased 
number  of  surfaces,  and  the  superior 
finish  of  brass  w^ork  and  mounting 
necessary  all  tending  to  nm  up  the 
cost  of  production.  The  Jena  glass 
used  is  also  more  costlv  than  the  ordi- 
nary  flint  and  crow^n  employed  in  the 
rapid  rectilinear  lenses ;  in  fact,  were 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  largest  slabs 
of  glass  known  to  the  lens  buyer,  he 
would  probably  be  surprised. 

A  delicate  instrument  is  the  modern 
lens,  and  liable  to  injury  in  many 
ways.  The  glass  in  some  cases  is  soft 
and  readily  tamishable  in  damp  air, 
so  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  anastigmats  by  keeping  them 
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fall,  or  any  blow  on  the  brass  work, 
is  very  likely  to  strain  the  mounting, 
and  possibly  the  lens,  and  a  very  slight 
in  air-tight  cases  in  a  dry  place.  A 
straining  or  moving  of  the  glass, 
which  would  be  unnoticed  in  the  case 
of  a  rapid  rectilinear,  is  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  definition  given  by 
the  anastigmat. 

Minute  air  bubbles,  which  are  char- 
acteristics of  a  high-class  lens,  are 
matters  about  which  one  need  not 
trouble.  They  certainly  do  stop  a  lit- 
tle light,  perhaps  in  the  very  worst 
cases  a  thousandth  part  of  the  total 
amount  of  light  striking  the  front 
combination.  The  thickness  of  glass 
is  usually  greater  in  the  anastigmat 
than  in  the  rapid  rectilinear,  and  this 
absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  light. 
When  lenses  are  not  cemented — that 
is,  when  they  are  separated  by  air 
spaces — the  number  of  reflecting  sur- 
faces is  increased,  and  there  is  danger 
of  a  little  loss  of  light  by  reflection, 
and  if  small  stops  are  used  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  likelihood  that 
ghosts  or  flare  spots  may  occur.  In 
extreme  cases  these  defects  will  occur 
with  almost  any  lens,  and  the  fact  that 
a  small  stop  is  rarely  necessary  with 
an  anastigmat  makes  the  point  of 
theoretical  rather  than  practical  in- 
terest. 

Precision  of  apparatus  is  very  nec- 
essary when  using  a  lens  of  perfect 
construction  and  defining  power.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  adduce  the  perfection 
of  an  instrument  as  a  point  against  it. 
but  it  will  be  understood  that  unless 
the  apparatus  is  sufficiently  rigid  and 


accurate  in  its  movements,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  lens  are  largely  thrown 
away.  In  hand  cameras,  where  a 
swing  back  is  not  used,  the  rigid  metal 
struts  supporting  the  front  in  exact 
parallelism  with  the  plate  give  great 
firmness,  and  the  lens  may  be  mounted 
in  a  focusing  mount.  Many  of  the 
light  portable  cameras  on  the  market 
are  quite  unsuited  for  work  with  an- 
astigmat lenses  at  large  apertures. 
They  are  too  light  and  not  sufficiently 
rigid,  and  it  is  too  difficult  to  insure 
that  the  axial  ray  of  light  strikes  the 
plate  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 

Equality  of  illumination  cannot  be 
secured  with  any  lens  of  normal  focus 
at  a  large  aperture,  so  that  when  argu- 
ing the  superior  rapidity  of  the  anas- 
tigmat for  copying,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  such  a  stop  as  f/ii  or 
f/i6  must  often  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent insufficiently  exposed  corners. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Where  work  of  precision  is  to  be 
done,  or  where  circumstances  demand 
a  short  exposure,  frequently  in  a  poor 
light,  the  anastigmat  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  essential.  For  small  nega- 
tives intended  for  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment the  modern  type  of  lens  should 
certainly  be  used.  When  working 
large  sizes,  such  as  I2x  15,  for  land- 
scapes, a  small  stop  is  needed  with  any 
lens  to  get  depth,  and  then  the  rapid 
rectilinear  will  answer  most  purposes. 
For  groups,  however,  even  in  large 
sizes,  the  anastigmat  gives  the  advan- 
tage of  equal  definition  for  the  figures 
on  the  edges  and  in  the  center. — The 
Photographic  News. 


Minute  particles  of  amidol,  metol, 
etc.,  undissolved  in  a  developer,  cause 
black  spots  on  the  negative. 


A  pound  of  pyro  purchased  in  bulk 
is  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  a  pound 
in  separate  ounce  bottles. 
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BREVITIES 


THE   PLATINUM   PROCESS. 

Oxalate  solution  plus  glycerine 
tends  to  give  hard  prints. 

Incomplete  fixation  causes  platinum 
prints  to  become  brownish  yellow  in 
time. 

Washing  the  prints  in  water  con- 
taining iron  will  sometimes  produce  a 
yellowish  stain. 

A  very  thin  negative,  so  long  as  it 
is  free  from  fog,  will  give  a  perfect 
print  on  platinum  paper. 

Commercial  instead  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  cause  prints  to  turn 
brown  in  time. 

The  calcium  chloride  and  asbestos 
used  in  storage  tubes  should  be  kept 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  muslin. 


Platinum  paper  is  about  twice  as 
sensitive  as  ordinary  P.  O.  P.  and 
must  be  handled  in  more  subdued 
light. 

If  prints  toned  in  catechu  turn 
greenish  on  mounting  it  is  a  sign  that 
either  the  mount  or  mountant  is  slight- 
ly acid. 

A  good  developer  for  warm  tones 
for  hot-bath  paper  is:  Potassium 
oxalate,  2  ozs. ;  potassium  phos- 
phate, V^  oz. ;  citric  acid,  180  grs.; 
potassium  chloride,  90  grs. ;  water,  20 
ozs.  Add  at  time  of  use  i  drm.  mer- 
curic chloride  solution  (20  grains  per 
oz.).  Temperature  not  below  175 
degrees  Fahr.  —  The  Photographic 
News. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Hauff  on  Modern  Developers.  This  lit- 
tle booklet,  priced  at  25  cents,  is  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  developers.  It  tells  much 
of  the  theory  of  the  dry  plate  in  simple 
language,  and  is  especially  comprehensive 
on  exposure,  including  a  very  useful  table 
equating  the  various  sensitometer  speeds  of 
Scheiner,  Hurter  and  Driffield.  Wamerke. 
and  Wynne,  as  well  as  full  exposure  data 
for  varying  light  and  weather  conditions. 
The  book  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration 
of  development,  including  formulae  and 
working  directions  for  all  the  Hauff  devel- 
opers, for  which  Gennert  is  sole  American 

agent. 

*    *    * 

The  increasing  use  of  photographs  in 
illustrating  magazine  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles has  lead  many  amateurs  to  make  a 
specialty  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  Pic- 
tures and  incidents  of  newspaper  value  are 
usually  found  in  the  city's  busy  streets  and 
require  quick  action  to  secure,  necessitating 
a  camera  that  can  be  used  instantly.  Aside 
from    speedy    manipulation    a    camera    for 


such  purpose  should  be  small  enough  to  be 
easily  managed  in  a  crowd  and  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible.  The  new  3-B  Quick 
Focus  Kodak  seems  to  meet  all  these  re- 
quirements admirably.  To  adjust  this  Ko- 
dak for  pictures  at  any  distance  but  two 
almost  simultaneous  movements  are  neces- 
sary and  the  possessor  of  one  would  make 
the  picture  and  be  away  after  another  be- 
fore the  user  of  an  ordinary  camera  would 
be  half  ready.  It  makes  pictures  3^  ins. 
by  5%  ins.,  large  enough  for  reproduction, 
and  its  low  price  puts  it  fully  within  reach 

of  everybody. 

*    *    * 

The  Imperial  Exposure  Meter  is  of- 
fered to  the  American  photographic  public 
by  G.  Gennert,  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  Imperial  Special  Sensitive  Plates.  The 
moderate  price  of  50  cents,  including  a 
packet  of  sensitive  paper,  makes  this  .the 
cheapest  actinometer  on  the  market  It  is 
very  convenient  in  arrangement,  as  a  single 
setting  and  reading  gives  the  exact  ex- 
posure  for  any   stop.     The   instrument  is 
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carefully  and  strongly  made,  accurate  un- 
der the  most  Varied  conditions,  and  a  mar- 
vel at  the  price. 

As  for  the  Imperial  plates,  having  had 
extended  experience  with  them  in  England, 
we  are  glad  to  see  them  on  the  American 
market,  as  they  are  eminently  satisfactory 

in  every  respect. 

*    *    * 

With  the  Camera. — Notes  from  the  Il- 
linois College. of  Photography:  The  recent 
National  Photographers*  convention  at 
Niagara,  seemed,  to  the  initiated,  to  have 
much  the  aspect  of  an  I.  C.  P.  reunion.  In 
addition  to  the  thirty-six  who  attended 
from  Effingham,  an  equal  number  of  former 
students  had  come  in  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  new  acquaintances 
were  made,  and  many  old  ones  renewed, 
and  one  of  the  pleasantest'  features  of  the 
convention  was  this  kindred  spirit  that  the 
students  found  in  such  unexpected  abun- 
dance. The  party  from  the  college  had  a 
special  car.  and  all  declare  an  intention  of 
following  the  convention  to  Dayton  next 
year.  A  demonstration  was  given  at  the 
school  last  month  on  the  American  Aristo 
papers  by  Mr.  Hedges,  of  that  company, 
who  produced  some  very  pretty  work.  The 
College  Camera  Club  held  its  regular  quar- 
terly election  last  month  and  elected  for 
president,  Mr.  Hunter;  vice-president,  Mr. 
Vannoy;  secretary,  Mr.  Champion,  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Dye.  At  the  exhibition  held 
at  the  same  time  the  gold  medal  was  won 
by  William  Shattuck  and  the  silver  medal 
by  William  E.  Hadley.  We  were  agree- 
ably  surprised   last   month  by  visits   from 


Misses   Nellie  and   Cora  Adams,   class   of 
1900,  and  Mr.  Pfnister,  class  of  1899. 

«  «  3|( 

A  TRIPOD  which  will  hold  a  camera  se- 
curely in  any  possible  position  is  needed 
by  every  earnest  amateur,  and  especially 
desired  by  the  naturalist.  Wm.  Butler,  of 
Southport,  England,  has  secured  an  Amer- 
ican patent  on  such  a  piece  of  apparatus 
called  the  "Swincam,"  which  seems  from 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations  sent  us 
to  be  of  great  value.  While  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  tripod  is  yet  to  be  had  in 
this  country,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
the  inventor's  address  to  anyone  who  might 
be  inclined  to  purchase  such  a  piece  of  ap- 
paratus. 

*    1^    *     ' 

The  Eastman  Company  keeps  in  pretty 
close  touch  with  the  amateur,  his  wants 
and  difficulties,  and  now  they  present  us 
with  a  print  mounting  proposition  that 
eliminates  every  trouble.  They  call  it  the 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue.  This  tissue 
comes  in  both  cut  sizes  and  rolls,  is  per- 
fectly flat  and  dry  and  all  you  have  to  do 
to  mount  a  print  is  to  place  a  sheet  of  the 
tissue  on  the  back  of  a  print,  tack  it  in 
place  with  the  point  of  a  hot  flatiron,  place 
the  print  on  the  mount  and  press  with  the 
hot  iron.  In  a  moment  the  print  is  mount- 
ed, absolutely  flat  even  on  the  thinnest 
mount,  and  ready  for  use.  Besides  this  the 
tissue  is  water  proof  and  effectually  pro- 
tects the  print  from  any  chemical  impuri- 
ties in  the  mount.  To  realize  what  a  time, 
temper  and  trouble  saver  this  tissue  is  one 
has  but  to  give  it  a  trial. 


SOCIETY  NEWS 


American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange: 
The  season  of  exhibitions  of  slides  opened 
on  September  i,  when  the  use  of  sets  by 
the  members  of  the  Interchange  began.  The 
general  manager  has  issued  a  call  for  new 
slides  in  sets  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  to  be 
supplied  by  November  15  next.  It  is  ex- 
pected about  twenty  different  clubs  will  con- 
tribute sets.  Notice  has  been  received  of 
the  shipment  back  to  this  country  of  a  set 
of  American  Slides  sent  to  the  French  and 
Holland  Photographic  Societies  about  two 
years  ago.     A  new  set  of  American  slides 


for  circulation  abroad  is  now  in  preparation, 
and  will  be  sent  early  this  fall.  Clubs  and 
societies  desirous  of  securing  sets  of  se- 
lected slides  for  purposes  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  may  join  the  Interchange 
by  sending  a  set  of  fifty  slides  to  the  general 
manager  and  the  remittance  of  an  entrance 
fee.  Additional  information  can  be  had 
by  addressing  the  general  manager,  F.  C. 

Beach,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Hi     *     * 

Wisconsin  Camera  Club. — ^The  club  was 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Eduard  J.  Steichen 
on   the   programme   for   Tuesday   evening, 
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August  21.  at  the  club-rooms,  623  Grand 
avenue,    Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Steichen  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Menominee  Falls,  not  far  from  Milwaukee, 
and  kindly  consented  to  talk  on  Pictorial 
Photography  before  the  Camera  Club.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  we  have  had, 
and  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  club 
was  there  a  more  forcible  and  entertaining 
lecture  delivered.  Mr.  Steichen  was  at  his 
best  and  explained  the  development  of  Pic- 
torial Photography  from  its  beginning  to  the 
present  period.  He  compared  photography 
to  painting,  and  the  work  necessary  to  be- 
come a  pictorial  photographer  to  the  work 
necessary  to  become  a  painter.  Mr.  Steichen 
had  on  exhibition  at  the  club  a  generous  col- 
lection of  his  work,  and  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  honor  the  club  with  some  of  his 
work,  this  exception  to  his  usual  iron- 
clad rule  being  only  made  because  of  his 
love  for  his  native  city  and  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  be  of  some  help  to  Milwaukee's 
enterprising  Camera  Club.  After  the  lec- 
ture an  informal  reception  was  held  so  that 
all  of  Mr.  Steichen's  old  friends  might  re- 
new their  acquaintanceship  and  club  mem- 
bers meet  him. 

The  club  membership  is  now  over  100, 
and  the  House  Committee  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  number  of  improvements 
in  the  rooms  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
increased  membership. 

An  excursion  to  Waukesha  Beach  and 
another  to  the  famous  Dells  of  Wisconsin 
were  well  attended. 

The  Print  Committee  has  decided  to  have 
quarterly  general  competitions,  and  a  loving 
cup  will  be  purchased  as  first  prize,  to  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  club  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  ex- 
change of  prints  and  lantern  slides  with  the 
Chicago  Photographic  Society. 

Other  clubs  wishing  to  arrange  similar 
exchanges  with  the  Wisconsin  Camera  Club 
should  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 
Bernard  C.  Roloff,  No.  810  Pabst  Building. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

♦      3K      « 

Newark  Camer.a  Club. — On  the  evening 
of  September  17  the  club  in  connection  with 
the  Essex  Camera  Club,  both  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  will  exhibit  the  California  Camera 
Club  set  of  slides.  A  benefit  collection  is  to 
be  made  for  the  California  Club  towards 
the  fitting  up  of  its  new  quarters. 


The  California  Camera  Club. — The  As- 
sistant Secretary  states  that  a  private  resi- 
denct  has  been  rented  at  2206  Steiner  street, 
in  San  Francisco,  and  is  now  being  fitted  up 
for  work  and  as  a  meeting  place.  An  appeal 
is  made  for  donations  of  files  of  old  photo- 
graphic magazines  to  replace  those  lost  in 
the  fire  last  April.  Any  who  have  spare 
papers  or  books  on  photographic  topics 
should  mail  same  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
above  address.       ^    ^    ^ 

Phot(x;rai'hic  Section  of  .\cauemv  of 
Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburgh. — The  sec- 
ond annual  photographic  exhibition  of  the 
section  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  during 
November,  1906.  Pictures  will  be  accepted 
in  two  classes,  pictorial  and  general. 

All  work  entered  for  the  pictorial  class 
will  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  painters. 

The  general  class  will  comprise  examples 
of  work  shown  for  its  technical  qualities. 
Photographs  by  artificial  light,  photography 
as  applied  to  industrial  and  educational  pur- 
poses, historical  work,  etc. 

Prospectus  and  entry  form  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  secretary.  This  exhibition 
will  be  open  to  all  photographic  w^orkcrs. 
Applications  for  forms  should  be  made  to 
J.  M.  Conner.  Secretary.  Shetland  and  Fin- 
ley  avenues,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*    *    * 

Third  American  Photographic  S.\lon. 
This  exhibition  is  announced  as  to  be  held 
in  1906  and  1907  in  the  following  cities: 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burg. Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Minneapo- 
lis, Providence,  Toronto.  We  are  able  to 
announce,  however,  that  the  Capital  Cam- 
era Club  of  Washington  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Federation,  as  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery will  not  next  spring  be  available  for  a 
photographic  exhibition.  An  exhibition  in 
San  Francisco  is  highly  improbable  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  circuit  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  as  extensive  as  last  year,  there- 
fore. 

The  same  plan  of  two  juries  will  pre- 
vail as  last  year.  The  photographic  jury 
consists  of  23  photographers  and  the  final 
jury  of  painters  is  announced  as  follows: 
John  W.  Alexander,  chairman;  Joseph  R. 
Woodwell.  Martin  Borgord,  H.  L.  Hilde- 
brandt,  George  Sotter.  J.   E.  Laboureur. 

No  prizes  will  be  offered,  but  the  Feder- 
ation   will    purchase    three   pictures    to    be 
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chosen  by  the  Final  Jury  at  double  the 
catalogue  prices,  the  total  amount  to  be 
paid  for  the  three  pictures  not,  however, 
to  exceed  $200. 

It  is  requested  that  entries  be  submitted 
to  the  local  juries,  as  per  list  below,  which 
will  forward  all  approved  work,  in  one 
carefully  packed  shipment,  to  the  National 
Jury  at  Pittsburg. 

Work  returned  by  the  local  jury  may  be 
sent  to  the  National  Jury  by  the  exhibitor 
himself,  if  he  so  elects,  and  will  receive 
full  consideration. 

American  entries  must  be  framed.  En- 
tries must  be  in  hands  of  local  jurors  by 
Oct.  30.  1906. 

For  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  all  South  Atlantic  States — 
to  Charles  E.  Fairman,  Capital  Camera 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts — to  Wendell  G. 
Corthell.  Boston  Camera  Club,  50  Brom- 
field  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Ohio — to  E.  G.  Fountain,  Cleveland 
Camera  Club.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

For  Canada — to  J.  P.  Hodgins,  Toronto 
Camera  Club,  Forum  Building,  Toronto. 
Can. 

For  Maine — to  S.  S.  Skolfield,  Portland 
Camera  Club. 

For  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa.  Kentucky  and  Southern  States — 
to  Robert  E.  Weeks,  Chicago  Camera  Club. 
Chicago,  111. 

For  Minnesota — to  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
I'aribault.  Mirnesota. 

For  Kansas  and  Colorado — to  Thomas  A. 
Morgan.  Denver  Photographic  Society. 

For  California.  Washington  State  and 
Oregon — to  F'ayette  J.  Clute.  care  Camera 
Craft.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

For  New  York  and  New  Jersey — to  Wm. 
H.  Zerbe.  Jr..  345  Spruce  street,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y. 

For  Pennsylvania  and  all  districts  not 
named — to  Pen,  Pencil  and  Camera  Club, 
510  Smithfield  street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

The  work  of  those  who  have  exhibited 
at  previous  important  Salons  need  not  be 
submitted  to  the  district  juries,  but  should 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  Federation  Camera 
Club  and  inchided  with  their  shipment. 

Any  exhibitor  may  send  direct  to  the 
National  Jury,  care  Pen,  Pencil  and  Cam- 


era  Club,  510  Smithfield   street,   Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Circulars  with  full  conditions  for  entries 
may  be  had  by  addressing  R.  L.  Sleeth, 
Jr.,  1 120  Wood  street,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

*       *       Hi 

The  26th  annual  convention  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls  from 
August  7  to  9,  1906.  The  attendance  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  was  very  satis- 
factory, and  the  convention  lived  up  to  its 
•'business"  program  as  outlined  by  the 
president,  Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  papers  read  were  excellent  in 
quality  and  many  in  number. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  was  ex- 
cellent; in  fact,  all  chairs  were  occupied 
and  many  members  were  standing  at  each 
session.  But  if  only  all  the  photographers 
present  had  fulfilled  their  duties  to  their 
association  and  made  attendance  a  point 
of  honor,  the  meeting  hall  would  have  been 
far  too  small  to  accommodate  those  who 
were  in  Niagara  during  the  week.  Try  as 
he  would,  the  megaphone  man  could  not 
persuade  all  to  leave  the  picture  halls  or 
stop  arguing  with  the  manufacturers  who 
lay  in  wait  for  them.  Their  excuse  was 
that  they  could  read  the  lectures  at  their 
leisure  in  the  magazines. 

The  long-mooted  National  Academy  of 
Photography  was  brought  up  on  the  floor, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  fur- 
ther into  the  matter. 

Several  moves  of  importance  were  in  the 
air.  but  eventually  came  to  nothing.  Chief 
of  these  was  the  threatened  disruption  of 
the  association  by  the  secession  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  which  was 
tabled  after  a  long  evening  session,  but 
which  was  sufficiently  in  the  foreground 
during  the  early  days  of  the  convention 
to  induce  certain  of  the  members  to  advo- 
cate acting  first. 

A  very  important  step  was  taken  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  bring  forward 
a  scheme  for  future  awards  at  conventions, 
to  be  permanently  adopted.  At  present, 
each  succeeding  board  does  as  it  sees  fit 
on  the  question  of  awards  or  otherwise. 

The  association  also  decided  to  offer  at 
future  conventions  an  award  for  the  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  for  the  best  inven- 
tion or  greatest  progress  in  photographic 
gorxis  made  during  the  year. 
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Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications*  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Frank  R. 
Fraprie,  39  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Stop  Valves  with  Single  Lenses 

Richard  Hill. — The  single  lenses  of  the 
plastigmat  being  about  twice  the  focal 
length  of  their  combination,  the  various 
stops  will  be  each  just  half  their  relative 
value  and  require  four  times  the  exposure. 
For  example,  f/i6  of  the  doublet  will  be 
//32  with  either  of  the  single  lenses;  the 
latter  will  require  just  four  times  the  ex- 
posure necessary  for  the  former.  We  can- 
not tell  you  anything  about  the  exposure  of 
the  telephoto  arrangement,  as  it  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  enlargement  or  size 
of  the  image. 

Ruby  Glass 

R.  J.  Mallory. — The  head  of  the  firm 
about  which  you  inquire  died  several  years 
ago,  and  as  their  advertisements  have 
ceased  to  appear  we  suppose  the  business 
has  been  suspended.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  ruby  glass  in  the  market,  "copper**  and 
"gold;"  the  former  is  much  the  better  of 
the  two,  but  more  difficult  to  get.  Most  of 
the  dark-room  lanterns  in  the  larger  stock 
houses  are  safe  enough  for  the  handling 
of  ordinary  plates  and  films,  provided  the 
dish  is  kept  covered  most  of  the  time  dur- 
ing development.  We  strongly  recommend 
the  larger  sized  lanterns  for  many  reasons. 
Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the 
oldest  American  dealers  in  platinum  paper, 
but  there  are  now  several  other  good 
brands  on  the  market. 

Printing  from  Cracked  Negative 

R.  M.  Newlands. — It  is  possible  to  print 
from  a  cracked  negative  without  showing 
the  crack,  provided  the  actual  film  is  not 
broken.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  at- 
tach the  glass  side  of  the  negative  to  a 
piece  of  clean  glass  by  means  of  lantern 
slide  binding.  Put  in  the  paper  and  place 
the  printing  frame  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
box,  the  sides  of  which  are  painted  dull 
black,  so  that  all  the  light  comes  from  the 
top  in  practically  parallel  rays.  Another 
plan  is  to  suspend  the  frame  by  a  string  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  keep  it  rotating 
during  the  time  of  printing. 


Moonlis^ht  Photography 

A.  Allen. — Actual  moonlight  pictures 
have  no  particular  merit.  They  simply  re- 
quire a  tremendously  long  exposure,  say 
an  hour  with  full  opening  on  a  fast  plate, 
and  then  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
daylight  exposures.  What  you  are  prob- 
ably referring  to  as  "moonlight"  scenes  arc 
really  made  by  sunlight.  The  exposure  is 
made  facing  the  sun,  just  as  it  is  emerging 
from  suitable  clouds,  preferably  over  a 
body  of  water.  By  giving  a  very  short  ex- 
posure, say  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second 
with  stop  f/32,  and  then  using  a  strong  de- 
veloper with  plenty  of  bromide  to  "keep 
down  the  detail  and  get  dense  high -lights, 
the  desired  effect  may  be  obtained. 
Tungstate  Combined  Bath. 
Tang^state  Combined  Bath 

A.  W.  Kessell. — ^A  combined  bath  with- 
out lead  may  be  made  as  follows: 

A. 

Water  35  oz. 

Sodium  tungstate 180  gr. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 300  gr. 

Hypo  6  oz. 

B. 

Gold  chloride 15  gr. 

Water 4  oz. 

When  entirely  dissolved,  pour  solution 
B,  with  constant  stirring  and  a  little  at  a 
time,  into  A.  If  the  bath  tones  too  quickly, 
add  more  water.  Prints  must  be  quite 
deep,  and  are  to  be  toned  without  previous 
washing.  When  the  desired  color,  a  purple, 
is  attained,  the  prints  should  be  removed 
and  very  thoroughly  washed. 

Great  Contrasts 

F.  W.  Wilson. — To  get  great  contrasts, 
such  as  black  coats  and  white  dresses,  use 
a  rapid  plate,  preferably  backed,  and  give 
a  full  exposure.  Use  a  soft-working  de- 
veloper, such  as  adurol  or  metol,  and  de- 
velop only  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the 
detail  in  the  black  coats  shows,  fix.  Do 
not  use  bromide  in  the  developer.  Harsh 
contrasts  can  alwavs  be  avoided  bv  this 
plan  of  over-expo.su  re  and  under-develop- 
ment. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


Through  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Stieglitz  we  learn  that  a  series  of  ex- 
hibitions will  be  held  this  winter  in 
**The  Little  Galleries,"  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  the  first  opening 
November  i  and  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  members  of  the  Secession. 

This  will  be  followed  by  monthly  ex- 
hibitions of  American  and  foreign 
work;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  exhibit 
we  may  say  that  it  is  preferred  that 
prints  be  without  frames,  but  on 
mounts  22  X  14,  although  this  is  not 
compulsory. 

Only  those  who  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  getting  up  of  exhibitions 
can  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude  under 
which  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  have  laid  every  lover  of  pic- 
torial photography,  not  only  by  the 
time  and  money  involved  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  these  exhibitions,  but  also  by 
the  plucky  way  in  which  they  have 
steered  their  bark  to  the  high  mark  set 
before  them,  the  recognition  of  pho- 
tography as  a  means  of  artistic  expres- 
sion in  the  highest  sense  of  the  phrase ; 
and  that  often  through  winds  of  oblo- 
quy and  misrepresentation  that  would 


have  discouraged  less  courageous  men. 
While  yielding  to  none  in  our  love 
for  the  pictorial  in  photography  we 
recognize  oxir  limitations  when  it 
comes  to  universal  appreciation,  and 
therefore  there  is  some  of  the  work  of 
the  Secessionists  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand; but  we  are  not  obliged  to 
eat  all  that  is  on  the  table,  and  in  a 
weli-selected  menu  there  is  always 
enough  for  every  one  in  spite  of  his 
likes  and  dislikes.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished axiom  that  "we  find  in  a  picture 
just  what  we  bring  to  it,"  and  there  is 
wisdom  in  looking  within  rather  thah 
without  for  the  lack  of  appreciation. 

«  :*t  3|C 

Owing  to  its  omission  in  the  notices 
sent  out  for  the  Third  American  Salori, 
we  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  fact  that  all  pictures 
for  this  exhibition  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  juries,  a  list  of  which  was 
given  last  month,  by  October  30,  1906, 
We  hope  that  American  photographers 
will  send  pictures  liberally  again  this 
year  and  make  it  possible  to  keep  up 
from  year  to  year  what  is  now,  spite 
of  all  said  against  it,  the  only  truly 
national  exhibition  which  we  have.    ' 
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^his  is  a  critical  year  for  the  Fed- 
eration. While  its  books  showed  a 
good  balance  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  the  resignation  of  the  Boston, 
Washington  and  Pacific  Coast  clubs 
subtracts  from  its  revenues  a  sum 
which  will  be  hard  to  dispense  with. 
Still,  there  were  in  the  early  history 
of  the  organization  large  expenses 
which  will  probably  not  be  again  in- 
curred, and  a  prudent  administration 
will  enable  the  financial  shoals  to  be 
safely  weathered.     We  wish  smooth 

sailing  to  the  new  administration. 

Tin    ^    ^ 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  appears 
a  comment  on  the  declining  popularity 
of  the  camera.  While  at  the  particu- 
lar place  mentioned  cameras  may 
have  been  few  in  number,  this  cannot 
be  the  case  generally.  A  convincing 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
profits  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  for 
its  last  fiscal  year  were  the  largest  in 
its  history — about  four  million  dollars. 
Undoubtedly  the  camera,  like  the  bi- 
cycle,  has  ceased  to  be  a  popular  fad, 
but  the  lowest  depth  was  reached  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  the  use  of  cam- 
eras seems  to  be  on  the  increase  again, 
largely  as  the  result  of  widespread  ad- 
vertising by  a  few  firms. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber of  expert  amateur  photographers 
capable  of  intelligently  using  a  view 
camera  under  all  conditions  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  a  wide  choice  of 
developing  and  printing  processes  is 
not  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
number  of  dabblers  who  do  little  work 
other  than  pressing  the  button.  These 
latter  can  advance  only  by  the  study 
of  photographic  books  and  magazines, 
and  it  rests  with  the  dealer  to  push 
literature  even  at  a  small  profit  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward  of  increased 


sales  of  material  due  to  the  resulting 

stimulation  of  interest  in  new  processes 

and  advanced  methods. 

«    «    4< 

The  first  prize  in  our  August  com- 
petition is  awarded  to  Theodore  C. 
Walker  for  a  fine  landscape  shown  on 
another  page.  This  in  the  original  has 
a  wonderful  brilliance  of  atmosphere 
which  has  suffered  much  in  reproduc- 
tion. 

Honorable  mention  is  accorded  to 
Wm.  H.  Phillips,  and  his  picture  is 
also  reproduced. 

The  subject  for  this  month  is  "Har- 
vest Scenes,"  and  pictures  should  be 
sent  by  mail  or  express,  fully  prepaid, 
to  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  39  Addington 
Road,  Brookline,  Mass.,  before  No- 
vember I.  The  subject  for  Novem- 
ber is  "Portraits;"  for  December, 
"Genre;"  for  January,  a  subject  to  be 
announced  later. 

The  first  prize  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer  medal, 
first  awarded  in  1894.  This  consists 
of  a  bar,  suitably  engraved,  a  ribbon 
and  a  pendant  medal  of  beautiful  de- 
sign. The  medals  in  these  three  con- 
tests will  be  of  bronze,  with  silver  bar. 
Pictures  worthy  of  honorable  mention 
will  receive  a  bronze  medal  with 
bronze  bar.  In  addition  a  cash  prize 
of  five  dollars  will  go  with  the  first 
prize  award.  All  awards  may  be  with- 
held if  the  standard  is  not  high  enough 
or  divided  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges.  Only  one  picture  by  a  com- 
petitor will  be  awarded  a  prize  in  any 
contest,  but  others  deserving  of  award 
will  be  held  till  the  next  contest,  in 
which  they  may  be  entered.  After  a 
medal  is  once  awarded,  bars  to  attach 
will  be  given  instead  of  the  whole 
medal.  Unsuccessful  pictures  will  be 
returned  if  requested  when  sent.  Prize 
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winning  pictures  will  remain  our  prop- 
erty with  right  of  publication. 


Photographic  thought  moves  in  cir- 
cles, or  perhaps  spirals,  and  conse- 
quently must  return  to  any  given  point 
of  departure.  Just  at  present  it  seems 
to  be  tending  back  toward  the  glossy 
print  so  abominated  but  yesterday  and 
so  loved  the  day  before.  A  step  on 
the  road  is  the  introduction  of  Velvet 
Velox,  with  its  immediate  popularity. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  logical  result  of 
the  growing  tendency  away  from 
ultra-impressionism  in  photography 
and  the  ever-increasing  realization  that 
the  camera  is  a  tool  for  artistic  expres- 
sion with  its  own  powers  and  its  own 
limitations.  Photographers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that,  though  Whistler 
and  Monet  were  great  artists  who 
could  teach  us  many  a  lesson,  breadth 
and  tone  are  not  the  only  qualities  in 
art  which  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
mendable.    Durer  and  Michelangelo 


and  Holbein  and  many  another  of  an 
earlier  age  were  also  great,  though 
they  toiled  with  infinite  pains  with 
brush  or  needle  or  crayon  for  truth  of 
detail.  Nor  is  Meissonier  without 
fame,  though  one  may  almost  use  the 
magnifying  glass  on  his  paintings.  In 
truth,  a  picture  may  be  full  of  minute 
detail,  if  properly  treated,  and  be  the 
best  of  art.  So,  as  the  camera  can 
render  detail  better  than  the  finest 
limner  who  ever  handled  a  pencil,  we 
are  tardily  learning  that  our  best 
chance  of  making  photography  a 
handmaiden  of  the  arts  is  to  know 
the  capabilities  of  our  instruments  and 
use  them  in  a  rational  fashion.  A  good 
straight  photograph,  full  of  detail,  true 
in  value  and  pleasing  in  arrangement, 
is  harder  to  make  than  many  a  manip- 
ulated gum  print  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  recent  years,  and  the  pho- 
tographic work!  is  awakening  to  that 
fact.  And  so  we  may  expect  to  see 
papers  which  will  give  detail  on  exhi- 
bition walls  again  in  the  near  future. 


H.  HENDRICKSON,  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By  Roland  Rood. 


When  I  first  began  to  write  on  "pic- 
torial" photography  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  any  result  obtained  by 
means  of  local  manipulation  was  not 
photography,  but  painting,  and  spent 
much  energy  in  trying  to  get  others  to 
agree  with  my  point  of  view.  While 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  many  of 
these  photo-paintings  (I  cannot  call 
them  else)  had  much  beauty  and  merit, 
I  always  contended  that  a  still  greater 
amount  of  beauty  and  merit  could  be 
obtained  in  the  end  if  photographers 
would  only  persist  in  developing  the 


special  qualities  of  their  medium  and 
not  attempt  to  make  their  productions 
look  like  paintings.  After  a  period, 
however,  I  realized  that  the  wave  of 
painter  thought  that  was  sweeping 
over  the  world  of  photography  could 
be  stemmed  by  no  art  critic,  nor  even 
twenty  dozen  art  critics ;  that  it  would 
sweep  on  until  its  motive  force  was 
spent ;  and  I  reasoned  that  the  motive 
force  was  the  intense  desire  of  the 
photo-pictorialists  to  imbibe  what  art 
knowledge  they  could  from  the  world 
of  painting.    As  such  a  desire  seemed 
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most  laudable  I  changed  my  style  of 
writing  so  as  to  impart  as  much 
painter  knowledge  as  I  could  and  at 
the  same  time  help  the  wave  in  its  on- 
ward course. 

But  now  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  when  I  must  stop  for  a  moment 
and  explain  my  stand.  I  fear  that 
otherwise  I  might  inadvertently  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  both  rational  and  legitimate  to 
obtain  an  artistic  effect  by  any  possible 
means.  The  question  is  not  "How  has 
the  work  been  done?"  but  "What  has 
been  done  and  what  is  its  value  ?"  And 
if  the  work  is  good  the  only  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask  is  "Could  it  have  been 
achieved  with  less  labor  by  some  other 
means,  and  if  so,  would  this  other 
means  have  been  any  more  effective  ?" 
For  example,  I  hold  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  French  landscapes  in  gum 
could  not  merely  have  been  much  more 
quickly  made  in  charcoal  by  any  artist 
of  ordinary  skill,  but  that  such  char- 
coal drawings  would  have  been  much 
better.  They  would  not  alone  have 
contained  all  the  gums  did,  but  a  lot 
more.  Of  this  I  am  convinced.  To 
me  the  French  gum  worker  is  like  the 
farmer  who  commends  to  your  atten- 
tion his  indifferent  crops  on  the  plea 
that  they  have  been  grown  in  such  a 
very  barren  soil.  Now,  without  doubt 
it  is  praiseworthy  to  grow  any  kind  of 
crop  in  a  very  barren  soil,  and  we  can- 
not but  feel  sorry  that  the  farmer 
should  be  too  poor  to  own  a  better 
farm ;  but  if  he  were  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  access  to  the  best  soil  in  the  world, 
but  preferred  to  do  things  in  the 
wrong  way,  we  could  only  look  upon 
him  as  a  freak  and  pass  him  by.  So, 
too,  in  time  we  will  pass  the  gummists ; 
we  will  look  back  upon  them  as  having 
been  a  bodv  of  men  who  were  not  in 


earnest,  whose  object  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful,  but  who 
farmed  the  wrong  soil  in  that  spirit  of 
adventure  which  leads  men  to  do  odd 
things  just  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
attention.  All  other  methods  of  sub- 
stituting the  "personal  touch"  in  place 
of  the  photographic  texture  must  also 
go  to  the  wall,  for  even  though  such 
"personal"  methods  of  working  do  in 
a  measure  make  a  photograph  look 
something  like  a  painting,  it  is  but  a 
resemblance,  only  sufficiently  great  to 
arouse  curiosity  enough  in  the  specta- 
tor to  make  him  wonder  what  is  the 
matter,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  forget 
about  the  truly  photographic  qualities. 
Even  more,  the  fallacy  of  the  blurred 
focus  will  before  long  be  recognized; 
for,  although  this  particular  quality  of 
blurring  may  be  more  easily  obtained 
with  the  lens  than  in  any  other  way. 
what  does  it  express  ?  A  small  amount 
of  atmosphere  (very  small  in  compari- 
son with  what  can  be  obtained  in 
painting)  at.a  complete  sacrifice  of  the 
very  and  only  qualities  in  which  pho- 
tography can  excel,  namely,  marvel- 
ously  drawn  contours — such  as  no 
painter  who  ever  lived  could  imitate — 
and  such  exquisitely  constructed  and 
duly  subordinated  details  as  would 
make  even  that  noble  spirit,  Fra  An- 
gelico,  turn  with  envy  in  his  grave 
could  he  behold  them. 

It  is  sad,  these  very  two  qualities 
— truthfully  consi-ructcd  and  properly 
subordinated  details  and  absolutely 
correctly  fluctuating  contours,  which 
the  magical  lens  so  lavishly  gives — 
are  the  very  ones  that  so  many  photog- 
raphers in  their  struggles  to  make 
cheap  imitations  of  paintings  throw 
aside  as  dross.  There  is  an  art, 
though,  an  art  of  photography,  which, 
although  practised  by  very  few  of  our 
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leading  pictorialists,  is,  I  make  bold  to 
say,'  far  more  appreciated  in  this  broad 
land  of  ours  than  is  the  pseudo-art  of 
photo-painting.  And  it  is  with  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  I  will  be 
pretty  widely  agreed  with  that  I  shall 
pen  what  follows  about  the  work  of 
H.  Hendrickson. 

H.  Hendrickson  is  not  well  known 
in  the  amateur  world.  He  is  a  profeS' 
sional  and  makes  a  trade  of  marketing 
his  landscapes  to  art  dealers,  a  fact 
which  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
state,  for  I  fully  appreciate  that  the 
amateurs  put  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  they  have  little  to  learn  from  the 
man  who  makes  photography  his  life- 
long vocation.  I  might,  however,  re- 
mark, en  passant,  that  Mrs.  Kasebier 
is  a  commercial  photographer  and  pre- 
fers being  spoken  of  as  such;  and 
when  I  think  of  it,  some  of  the  most 

m 

talented  of  those  I  have  written  of  in 
the  past  are  also  commercial  photog- 
raphers. So,  possibly,  after  all,  the 
profession  may  be  able  to  instruct  the 
amateur  a  little.  Let  us,  therefore,  see 
what  we  can  glean  from  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Look  at  the  panel  called  "Black- 
eyed  Susan."  It  is  about  as  simple  an 
arrangement  as  could  be  imagined,  not 
even  a  composition,  and  the  motif  is 
only  a  group  of  the  most  common  field 
flowers  on  earth.  But  see  how  grace- 
fully they  nestle  in  the  plain  grass; 
how  they  cling  together,  members  of 
one  family,  and  yet  each  one  is  entirely 
different  from  its  neighbor.  Even 
each  petal  has  its  own  individuality 
Study  the  different  perspectives  of 
these  flowers,  and  then  understand 
how  the  whole  group  rises  and  swells 
and  flows  into  the  distance  like  a  wave 
on  the  sea.  And  they  glitter  and 
sparkle  as  beautifully  as  any  constella- 


tion of  stars  in  the  heavens.  But  all 
this  the  fuzzy-wuzzyist,  in  his  effort 
to  be  pictorial,  would  have  thrown 
away,  for  the  very  instant  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  flowers  are  gone,  their  in- 
dividual life  becomes  extinguished, 
perspective  uncertain,  and  the  reced- 
ing movement  of  the  whole  group  dis- 
appears, and  we  have  nothing  left  but 
splotches  of  white  which  we  recognize 
to  be  flowers  because  they  cannot  be 
anything  else.  The  foreground  of  the 
picture  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  too 
dark  at  the  bottom,  but  apart  from 
that  it  is  a  foreground  the  delicacy  of 
which  no  painter  could  hope  to  rivaL 
But  what  so  many  photographers  fail 
t6  understand  is  that  because  a  painter 
can't  do  a  thing  with  his  clumsy  brush 
and  buttery  paint  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  inartistic;  and  that  the  best 
painters  paint  broadly  merely  because 
breadth  is  the  strongest  point  of  the 
brush.  There  was  a  time,  though, 
when  painters  worked  with  a  kind  of 
oil  medium  we  no  longer  know,  an<J 
when,  too,  they  were  not  rushing  to  be 
in  time  for  "sending-in-day"  to  the  ex- 
hibitions, and  then  such  artists  as  Van 
Dyck,  and  Durer,  and  Fra  Angelico, 
and  a  hundred  other  giants,  threw 
their  whole  souls  into  transcribing  as 
best  thev  could  that  infinite  beauty 
which  resides  in  Nature's  little  details. 
A  "Scene  in  Sullivan  County"  again 
tells  us  what  no  gum  or  blurred  focus 
could.  The  single  blades  of  seared 
grass  struggling  through  the  chilling 
snow,  the  detailed  tufts  of  warm  wool 
of  the  sheep — and  their  acts  as  indi- 
vidual members  and  as  a  group  are 
also  kept — and  the  delicate  perspective 
of  the  roadway,  all  fading  away  into  a 
true  painter-like  distance,  make  a  com- 
bination of  photographic  and  painter 
qualities  that  is  very  sane.    A  combina- 
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tion,  I  say,  of  painter  and  photo- 
graphic qualities;  for,  while  the  fore- 
ground and  middle  distance,  where  de- 
tails are  naturally  visible,  are  pure 
photography,  the  whole  sky,  which 
should  be  broad,  is  pure  hand-work 
skilfully  worked  into  the  gelatine  of 
the  negative.  The  only  fault  I  have 
to  find  is  a  too  great  blackening  of  the 
picture  to  the  extreme  left. 

"The  Wader"  is  clearly  focused 
where  it  should  be  (on  man  and  child) 
and  stands  out  from  the  blurred  back- 
ground in  a  very  natural  way.  The 
blurring  of  the  background  is  largely 
obtained  through  local  manipulation, 
but  manipulation  which  is  not  painter- 
like  in  touch,  but  as  photographic  as 
possible.  The  print  rises  above  a  mere 
impression  and  arrangement;  it  is  a 
composition  and  picture,  and  the  result 
of  far  more  photographic  thought  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear. 

"When  the  Sea  Is  Calm"  is  the  re- 
sult of  dead  straight,  clear  focus  work. 
The  softness  of  appearance  is  due  to 
the  effect  in  nature  having  been  soft. 
The  accuracy  and  particular  interest 
of  the  detailed  foam,  and  the  perfectly 
gradated  sky  could  not  have  been  got- 
ten with  the  brush ;  and  the  beautifully, 
mathematically  ruled  horizon  would 
have  killed  any  painting. 

But  the  picture  I  like  best  is  "The 
Corn  Stacks."  It  is  perfect  photog- 
raphy and  perfect  art.  The  darkening 
of  values  on  either  side  of  the  picture 
happens  to  aid  the  scheme  of  illumina- 
tion ;  and  the  general  values,  from  the 
dull  half  tone  of  the  autumn  sky  to  the 
subdued  glitter  of  misty  sunlight  on 
the  stalks  in  the  foreground,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  smaller  values,  are  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  focus  is  on  the 
stack,  at  it  should  be,  and  in  its  in- 
creasing blur  into  the  distance  aug- 


ments the  effect  of  the  increasing 
thickness  of  mist  seen  through.  The 
composition  is  right  to  the  last  detail ; 
and  the  combination  of  detail  and 
breadth,  all  bathed  in  light,  is  such  as 
the  greatest  impressionistic  landscape 
painter  would  be  glad  to  get,  but  which 
no  impressionist  could,  because,  owing 
to  the  unmanageability  of  oil  paint, 
high  luminosity  and  breadth  cannot  be 
combined  with  Pre-Raphaelitic  detail 
without  making  the  detail  look  impos- 
sibly coarse,  and  what  painters  term 
tight.  The  impressionistic  painter 
does  not  paint  in  the  clumsy  and  gum- 
like way  he  does  because  he  prefers 
daubs  of  paint  to  delicate  finish,  but 
because  he  simply  cannot  get  the  feel- 
ing of  light  he  is  after  in  any  other 
way.  But  the  photographer  can ;  and 
nothing  but  censure  should  be  attached 
to  him  for  ever  making  any  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  purely  photographic 
qualities  in  his  effort  to  be  a  weak  imi- 
tation of  somebody  else. 

In  Hendricksoh  we  find  the  true 
photographer.  His  work  does  not 
shout  as  does  some  of  the  more  famous 
impressionistic  kind,  but  it  has  one  of 
the  highest  artistic  qualities — restraint 
It  is  absolutely  contained  within  its 
logical  and  esthetic  limitations,  and  is 
in  a  state  where  it  can  advance  with- 
out first  going  back  or  making  other 
crab-like  evolutions.  It  is  photogra- 
phy. And  it  is  photography  and  only 
photography  which  in  the  end  will  help 
on  the  true  cause  of  photography.  It 
is  lots  of  fun  to  play  and  fool,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  the  man  who  puts  his  hand  to 
the  plow  and  remains  on  solid  earth  to 
whom  we  must  look  for  the  real  ad- 
vance. 

But  my  estimate  of  Hendrickson 
would  not  be  complete  after  this  invec- 
tive against  the  gummists,   blurrists 
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and  fakeists,  if  I  did  not  add  that  he, 
too,  on  occasion  has  been  guilty  of 
gumming,  but  I  am  glad  to  add  that 
it  has  been  rarely.     A  "New  York 


Dock  Scene"  is  a  sample  of  his  gums, 
and  it  is  a  good  gum,  too ;  but  I  would 
rather  pass  it  by  and  let  the  reader 
analyze  it  for  himself. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH  TOWER 

By  The  Watchman. 


Photography  has  won  at  last.  Marie 
Corelli,  who  has  fought  photographers 
for  years,  declining  to  have  her  snap- 
shotted features  given  to  the  world, 
has  at  last,  so  it  is  said,  been  induced 
to  issue  an  authorized  portrait  of  her- 
self because  of  the  statement  that  her 
reason  for  refusing  to  be  photographed 
was  that  she  did  not  want  the  public  to 
know  how  old  and  homely  she  was. 


* 


No  wonder  that  the  more  sensible  of 
the  members  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  the  national 
convention,  should  so  anxiously  desire 
the  doing  away  with  prizes,  selections 
or  awards  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  there 
are  among  them  so  many  who  do  not 
know  how  to  take  failure  quietly.  At 
the  first  convention  which  I  attended, 
the  second  in  Chicago,  a  well-known 
photographer  threw  down  a  second 
prize  medal  because,  in  his  opinion, 
his  picture  was  better  than  that  to 
which  the  judges  had  given  the  first; 
and  from  then  till  now  whenever  prizes 
were  offered  the  ay^rards  have  been  de- 
nounced by  some  of  the  unsuccessful 
ones.  But,  foolish  as  most  of  the  com- 
plaints have  been,  none  were  so  silly 
as  the  proposal  seriously  made  at  the 
recent  Niagara  meeting.  There,  I 
learn  from  The  Photographer,  after 
the  judges  had  selected  a  certain  pic- 
ture or  pictures  for  the  proposed 
Salon,  it  was  gravely  proposed  that 
they    should   bring   them    and   those 


.  pitted  against  them  to  the  platform, 
and  there  and  then  in  convention  as- 
sembly show  the  whys  and  the  where- 
fores of  their  preferring  the  one  to  the 
other.  Of  course,  the  meeting  included 
a  sufficient  number  of  sensible  or  not 
disappointed  ones  to  veto  the  proposal ; 
but  that  it  could  be  made  shows  a  sad 
lack  of  something  somewhere. 

Just  one  more  item,  and  then  I  am 
done  with  this  convention.  President 
Hearn,  in  his  address,  rather  prided 
himself  on  the  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  *The  Practical  Printer," 
which  he  almost  apologized  for  as  hav- 
ing been  written  in  his  youth,  for  all 
his  many  writings,  including  the  "Pro- 
fessional Portraiture"  series  in  Wil- 
son's Magazine,  he  had  never  received 
or  asked  a  cent,  adding,  "and  I  never 
shall  receive  a  cent." 

This,  of  course,  is  all  very  well  for 
the  publishers,  but  how  about  those  of 
us  whose  bread  and  butter  depends  on 
the  liberality  of  those  get-all-you-can- 
f or-as-little-as-you-can  gentlemen  ? 

«       4e       « 

Is  snapshotting  keeping  up  its  popu- 
larity ?  I  think  not.  Here,  at  my  sum- 
mer home  by  the  sea,  I  have  been  for 
nine  weeks  with  about  two  hundred 
cottagers,  and  the  same  number  of  ho- 
tel guests,  the  latter  being  probably 
multiplied  by  three  by  comings  and 
goings,  or  say,  altogether,  about  eight 
hundred  possible  camera  carriers ;  and 
yet  with  the  most  careful  watching  I 
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have  only  discovered  nine  cameras — 
three  3A  folding  pocket  kodaks,  five 
kodaks  of  smaller  size,  and  .one  single 
"camera  on  the  stand;"  the  owner  of 
the  latter,  the  only  one  worthy  to  be 
called  a  photographer,  being  one  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine,  verb,  sat,  sap. 
None  of  the  kodak  carriers  knew  any- 
thing about  development,  and  only  two 
of  the  more  ambitious  3A-ers  had  a 
glimmering  notion  of  the  use  or  influ- 
ence of  the  figures  on  the  shutter  and 
iris  diaphragm. 

Of  course,  the  films  were  hurried  off 
to  those  who  "do  the  rest,"  and  I  could 
not  help  pitying  them  as  I  listened  to 
the  observations  on  the  work  when  it 


was  returned.  When,  the  exposures 
having  been  made  under  favorable 
conditions,  fairly  passable  prints  were 
produced,  the  first  question  was  "Who 
did  you  send  them  to?"  "Oh,  So  and 
So."  "You  mustjfive  me  the  address ;  I 
sent  mine  to  So  and  So,  and  thev  don't 
know  how  to  develop,  just  dim  things ; 
you  couldn't  tell  what  they  were." 

Yes ;  here  at  least  there  is  a  decided 
falling  off  in  snapshotting.  A  few 
years  ago  almost  every  fourth  or  fifth 
cottager  or  visitor  carried  a  camera, 
while  now  it  is  hardly  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred,  and  even  they  are  mainly 
young  girls,  boys  of  similar  age  pre- 
ferring more  active  amusement. 


NOTES. 


A  Safe  Light. — The  importance  of 
a  safe  light  for  the  dark  room  can 
hardly  be  overestimated ;  nor,  as  many 
have  found  to  their  cost,  can  depend- 
ence be  placed  on  most  of  the  ruby 
lanterns  supplied  by  the  stock  houses, 
especially  now  that  the  so-called  ortho- 
chromatic  or  isochromatic  plates  and 
films  are  so  frequently — we  had  almost 
said  generally — employed.  It  is  true 
that  with  proper  care  almost  any  film 
may  be  developed  under  a  suitable 
ruby  glass,  especially  if  the  unflashed 
side  be  ground.  We  say  "suitable" 
ruby  glass,  as  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
one  suitable  and  the  other  not,  and  un- 
fortunately the  latter  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained and  consequently  more  fre- 
quently supplied  than  the  former.  The 
one  is  flashed  with  gold,  the  other  wifti 
copper,  and  it  is  the  latter  only  that 
should  be  employed.  In  the  absence  of 
a  suitable  glass,  the  following,  which 
we  clip  from  The  Photographic  News, 


will  enable  any  one  to  make  a  safe  light 
for  himself: 

"All  three-color  workers  or  users  of 
panchromatic  plates  will  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  working  these  plates  by  a 
red  light,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
spectrum  absorption.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  red-sensitiveness  of  the  plate 
extends  so  far  that,  however  'safe'  the 
light  may  be,  any  prolonged  exposure 
of  the  plate  to  it  leads  to  a  veiling 
which  if  apt  to  prove  troublesome. 
For  many  years  Lumieres,  the  well- 
known  plate  makers  of  Lyons,  have 
used  a  green  light  throughout  their 
factory,  and  incidentally  it  may  be 
noted  that  they  state  their  employees 
a-e  much  better  tempered  in  the  green 
than  the  red  light. 

"Herr  Haberkorn,  of  Vienna,  has 
recently  given  the  following  method  of 
making  a  green  filter,  which  combines 
the  maximum  of  brilliancy  with  the 
maximum  of  light: 
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Copynght,  7903.  by  II.  HiniJrick«>n 
WHEN  THE  SEA  IS  CALM 

Hard  gelatine 34  grs. 

Distilled  water 1  oz. 

Allow  to  soak  for  an  hour  and  add 

Blueish  acid  green  (Hoechct) ,  .8'/^  grs. 
Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  a  water-bath  and  add 

Tartraiiine  3  per  cent,  solution  ,4  minims 

Naphthol  green  4  per  cent,  sohi- 

Stir  till  dissolved,  and  filter  t'hroiigh 
flannel. 

"The  glass  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  and 
then  polished  with  alcohol  and  am- 
monia till  perfectly  bright ;  then  rubbed 
over  with  a  Y_.  per  cent,  solution  of 
silicate  of  potash  (the  ordinary  potash 
water-glass),  and  then  carefully  lev- 
eled. On  every  i6  square  inches 
should  be  poured  ii8  minims  of  the 
warm  gelatine  solution,  and  distributed 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod  bent  to  an  L 
shape.  When  thoroughly  set,  the 
screens  should  be  dried,  and  two 
bound  together;  if  possible,  a  sheet  of 


ground  glass  should  be  placed  between 
the  light  and  these  screens  so  as  to 
diffuse  the  light.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  then  one  of  the  screens  should  be 
coated  with  matt  varnish." 

The  International  Stereograph 
Company,  of  Decatur,  111.,  asks  us  to 
correct  the  nuich  overstated  results  of 
the  fire  in  its  factory,  caused  by  its  be- 
ing strack  by  lightning  on  Sunday, 
August  5.  Instead  of  the  plant,  as  re- 
ported having  been  entirely  destroyed, 
the  damage  will  not  exceed  $7,000,  be- 
ing practically  confined  to  the  large 
skylight  and  the  contents  of  the  second 
floor.  Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
fire-fighters,  the  savings  included  the 
many  thousands  of  original  stereo 
negatives,  the  stock  room  with  about 
250,000  original  stereographs,  the  of- 
fice with  its  files,  books,  etc.,  part  of 
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the  large  stock  of  stereoscopes,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
plant.  Traveling  agents,  with  whom 
the  company  mainly  deals,  will  there- 
fore understand  that  it  is  in  a  position 
to  execute  their  orders  as  promptly  as 
before;  and,  judging  from  the  half- 
dozen  samples  sent  to  us,  the  stereo- 
graphs should  command  a  ready  sale 
wherever  offered. 


A  Use  for  Spoiled  Plates. — The 
following  scheme  for  rapidly  multi- 
plicating  one's  hand  at  typewriting 
will  probably  be  welcome. 

Select  a  plate  having  an  area  greater 
than  the  sheet  to  be  copied,  and  soak 
it  for  five  minutes  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  glycerine  in  water,  then 
carefully  blot  it  free  of  all  supera- 
bundant moisture.  Write  the  matter 
to  be  copied  in  '^Hektograph"  ink  (to 
be  obtained  at  most  stationers),  or  if 
a  typewriter  be  used,  a  "Hektograph" 


ribbon  or  pad  had  better  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  pad  or  ribbon, 
although  in  a  good  many  cases  this  is 
not  imperative.  Dry  the  writing  thor- 
oughly and  place  it  carefully  face 
downwards  on  the  prepared  plate, 
squeegeeing  into  intimate  contact  by 
means  of  a  squeegee  or  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Leave  for  two  minutes,  strip 
off  the  paper,  and  a  negative  will  be 
found  on  the  gelatine  surface.  It  is 
now  merely  a  matter  of  placing  fresh 
pieces  of  paper  on  to  the  plate  to  ob- 
tain multitudinous  copies.  Each  piece 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
plate  for  four  or  five  seconds. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  paper  having 
a  somewhat  glossy  surface  for  the 
original ;  ordinary  glazed  writing  pa- 
per will  do  very  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  paper  for  taking  the  copies 
should  be  of  more  absorbent  nature: 
almost  any  kind  with  a  dull  surface 
can  be  used. — Dr.  Knott,  in  The  Pho- 
tographic Monthly. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.— Concluded. 

Bv  E.  J.  Wall. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  British  Photographic  Convention  at  Southampton. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  this 
process  is  of  very  great  interest,  but 
I  very  much  doubt,  and  this  is  en- 


tirely a  personal  opinion,  whether  it 
can  ever  become  a  popular  commer- 
cial process.  Dismissing  any  inherent 
difficulties  in  the  working,  and  there 
may  be  some,  I  do  not  think  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  pictures 
on  glass  or  those  that  require  a  special 
apparatus  to  see  them ;  such  could  not 
be  given  by  Edwin  to  Angelina,  or 
at  least  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
the  latter  to  carrv  about  an  instru- 
ment  as  big  as  or  bigger  than  a  stereo- 


scope, in  order  that  she  might,  when 
she  thought  fit,  gaze  at  the  features  of 
her  beloved. 

The  process  is  extremely  ingenious, 
and  every  credit  is  due  to  the  inventor, 
who  obviously  bids  fair  to  become  the 
distinguished  son  of  a  more  distin- 
guished father. 

SUBTRACTIVE  METHODS. 

All  other  methods  of  obtaining  pho- 
tographs in  natural  colors  are  what 
are  known  as  subtractive  methods. 
That  is  to  say,  we  start  with  a  white 
screen    or   paper,    and   lay    pigments 
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thereon,  and  thus  subtract  something 
from  the  total  white  light. 

Considering  first  those  methods  by 
means  of  which  we  can  obtain  trans- 
parencies that  can  be  projected  with 
any  ordinary  lantern  ;  there  are  practi- 
cally three  principal  processes,  the 
Sanger- Shepherd,  that  of  the  Lumiere 
North  American  Company,  and  Pina- 
type. 

Taking  these  processes  in  order,  I 
propose  to  briefly  sketch  the  lines  on 
wJiich  the>-  proceed.  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  working  details;  those 
among  you  who  dabble  in  color  pho- 
tography are  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  same  as  I  am.  Others  must  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  value  of  each  and 
all  the  processes,  and  they  have  a  very 
ready  means  of  obtaining  instructions 
for  the  same.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  much  difference  in 
results  by  any  of  the  positive  processes 
provided  the  negatives  are  correct. 


First  of  all  we  come  to  the  Sander- 
Shepherd  process.  In  this  a  positive  is 
made  from  the  negative  taken  through 
the  red  filter  on  an  ordinary  black 
tone  lantern  plate:  this  is  developed, 
fixed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  the 
image  converted  by  means  of  ferri- 
cyanide  and  an  iron  salt  into  a  blue 
image.  From  the  negative  taken 
through  the  green  screen  an  image  is 
obtained  on  bichromated  gelatine  con- 
taining a  little  silver  bromide,  the 
support  being  celluloid,  and  printing 
being  done  through  the  celluloid;  the 
image  thus  obtained  is  developed  in 
warm  water  exactly  as  in  the  carbon 
process,  then  stained  up  with  a  red 
dye.  superimposed  on  the  blue  image, 
and  the  celluloid  stripped.  In  the  same 
way  a  positive  is  made  from  the  nega- 
tive taken  through  the  blue  screen,  and 
stained  up  in  yellow,  and  the  whole 
cemented  and  bound  together. 

In  the  Lumiere  process  as  worked 
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in  England,  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  adopted,  only  the  blue  image 
is  obtained  by  the  same  process  as  the 
other  transparencies,  and  stained  up 
with  blue  aniline  dye. 

The  Pinatype  process  differs  from 
the  other  two  in  that  the  dyes  used 
will  not  stain  hardened  gelatine;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  last  two  processes  the 
original  negatives  are  used  for  print- 
ing, a  relief  in  hardened  gelatine  is 
thus  obtained,  and  this  relief  is  stained 
up;  whereas  in  the  Pinatype  process 
transparencies  have  to  be  made  in  the 
usual  way  and  from  these  the  colored 
transparencies  are  obtained. 

A  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  the 
transparency  from  the  negative  taken 
through  the  green  filter,  and  after  re- 
moval of  the  bichromate  with  a  bisul- 
phite bath,  the  image  is  stained  in  red. 
The  red  positive  is  treated  to  a  weak 
bath  of  a  copper  salt  and  dried,  then 
coated  with  bichromated  gelatine, 
dried  and  exposed  under  the  transpar- 
ency from  the  negative  taken  through 
the  red  screen,  and  then  stained  up 
with  blue.  The  yellow  image  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way,  or  it  may  be 
obtairted  reversed,  and  used  as  a  cover 
glass. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Butler  has  kindly  lent  me 
a  few  slides  which  are  made  by  his 
process,  which  practically  consists  of 
dyeing  the  gelatine  first,  then  bichro- 
matising,  exposing  and  developing. 
The  results  are  specially  interesting,  as 
they  are  from  negatives  taken,  all  three 
simultaneously,  in  a  camera  which  Mr. 
Butler  has  invented. 

PRINTS  ON   PAPER. 

As  regards  obtaining  color  results 
on  paper,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  processes  proposed  or  worked 


at  one  time  or  another.  For  instance, 
Drs.  Miethe  and  Lehmann  have  sug- 
gested using  the  dusting-on  process, 
in  which  successive  coatings  and  dust- 
ing-on must  be  resorted  to.  Gum  bi- 
chromate printing  has  also  been  used 
by  Perschied  and  others,  principally 
continental  workers. 

Dr.  Selle  uses  the  property  of  cer- 
tain dyes  which  stain  bichromated 
gelatine  hardened  by  the  action  of 
light  more  strongly  than  the  unhar- 
dened,  and  proceeds  as  follows:  A 
sheet  of  glass  is  coated  with  a  zinc- 
white  collodion,  which  acts  as  the  sup- 
port for  the  colored  picture.  On  this 
collodion  film  a  bichromated  gelatine 
film  is  coated,  and  when  dry  exposed 
under  one  of  the  negatives.  By  wash- 
ing in  cold  water,  the  undecomposed 
bichromate  is  removed  from  the  gela- 
tine film,  while  the  chromic  oxide 
formed  by  the  action  of  light  remains 
behind.  The  print  is  now  laid  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  a  mordant  dye  of 
corresponding  color — that  is  to  say, 
a  dye  which  has  the  property  of  not 
staining  pure  gelatine,  but  of  combin- 
ing with  the  chromic  oxide  to  form  a 
so-called  "color  lake  ;*'  thus  only  those 
parts  of  the  gelatine  film  which  have 
been  affected  by  light  will  be  dyed. 
When  dry,  the  first  image  is  coated 
with  collodion  and  a  film  of  bichro- 
mated gelatine  coated  on  top  of  it. 
On  this  light-sensitive  film  the  second 
constituent  negative  is  printed,  after 
the  outlines  are  made  to  accurately 
coincide  with  those  of  the  first  image. 
The  second  print  is  treated  like  the 
first,  and  stained  in  the  proper  color. 
Finally,  after  the  second  image  has 
been  coated  with  collodion,  a  third  film 
of  bichromated  gelatine  is  coated  on 
the  top,  and  the  third  negative  printed 
and  dyed,  etc.    The  finished  print  with 
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\\\z  white  colloflion  support  may  be 
easily  stripped  from  the  glass  and 
mounted  on  a  card.  The  colors  are 
very  permanent,  because  they  are 
chromium  takes;  yet  no  dyes  appear 
to  exist  which  possess  ail  the  jiroper- 
ties  which  Sdle's  process  requires. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  this 
interesting  and  really  original  process 
has  not  been  introduced  in  practice. 

Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  also  uses  a  simi- 
lar process. 

Reichel,  of  Munich,  makes  three- 
color  photograms  by  printing  the  three 
constituent  negatives  on  collodio-chlo- 
ride  paper,  tones  them  in  special  baths 
blue,  red  and  yellow,  and  then  mounts 
them  one  on  top  of  the  other.  For  the 
red  image  a  sulphocyanide  gold  bath 
with  sodium  iodide  and  potash  is  used  : 
the  yellow  print  is  made  by  toning  with 
lead,  and  the  blue  with  iron  salts. 

Another  process  for  the  preparation 
of  prints  has  been  patented  by  Sanger- 
Shepherd  and  Bartlett.    Three  images 


are  obtained  on  celluloid  films  as  usual ; 
these  are  stained  with  suitable  dyes, 
and  the  <lamp  colored  film  is  brought 
into  contact  with  paper  coated  with 
soft  gelatine.  The  dye  is  transferred 
fairly  quickly  into  the  soft  gelatine, 
and  when  the  dyed  film  is  lifted  up  the 
colored  image  is  seen  on  the  paper. 
The  same  process  is  gone  through  with 
the  other  constituent  images,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  laid  on  the  paper 
so  that  the  outlines  coincide.  The  dye 
is  sucked  out  of  the  image  by  the 
gelatine,  and  the  celluloid  images, 
which  thus  become  colorless,  can  again 
be  d\'ed.  and  can  be  used  for  niaking 
prints.  Like  the  dye  soUitions,  they 
are  quite  pennanent.  The  process  of 
printing  may  be  examined  from  time 
to  time  by  lifting  up  one  comer  of  the 
paper. 

Another  process  introduced  by  the 
Lumiere  North  American  Company  is 
briefly  as  follows:  The  three  constit- 
uent   negatives    are   obtained    in    the 
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usual  way;  and  that  taken  through  the 
red  filter  is  varnished  with  celluloid 
varnish.  A  sheet  of  glossy  bromide 
pai>er  is  soaked  in  water  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  when,  while  wet,  squee- 
geed into  contact  with  the  red  filter 
negative  and  exposed,  developed  and 
fixed.  After  thorough  washing  the 
image  is  converted  into  Berlin  blue. 
Prints  from  the  other  two  negatives 
are  now  taken  by  printing  bichromated 
gelatine  films  on  thin  celluloid,  the 
celluloid  being  in  contact  with  the 
film  of  the  negative;  then  developed 
with  warm  water  and  stained  up  in  the 
red  and  yellow  dye  baths,  and  then 
successively  transferred  on  to  the  blue 
image,  the  celluloid  being  stripped  in 
each  case. 

The  Pinatype  process  is  briefly  as 
follows:  Transparencies  are  made  in 
the  usual  way  on  ordinary  plates ;  these 
are  then  printed  on  bichromated  gela- 
tine, and  the  plates  thus  obtained 
stained  up  in  the  respective  dyes,  and 
gelatinised  paper,  after  being  well 
wetted,  is  squeegeed  in  succession  to 
the  three  colored  plates,  and  the  dye 
is  transferred  to  the  film  of  the  gela- 
tine. The  dyed  print  plates  will  keep 
and  may  be  repeatedly  used,  and  only 
require  restaining  before  each  pull. 

CARBON    PROCESSES. 

Recently  we  have  had  commercially 
introduced  three-colored  carbon  tis- 
sues. Those  of  the  Rotary  Photo- 
graphic Company  are  coated  on  very 
thin  celluloid,  which  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  film  of  the  negative,  so 
that  double  transfer  is  avoided.  The 
Autotype  'Company  use  the  double 
transfer  process  for  their  color  tissues 
and  a  semi-transparent  temporary  sup- 
port. 

The  results  obtainable  by  these  pro- 
cesses are  excellent,  and  there  is  noth- 


ing to  learn,  as  they  are  nothing  but 
the  carbon  process. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  you 
any  complete  idea  of  all  the  methods 
which  have  been  proposed  and  patent- 
ed for  obtaining  transparencies  and 
prints.  I  have  sketched  in  the  princi- 
pal processes,  those  which  we  may 
justly  consider  as  in  practice. 

Possibly  I  should  mention  Drac's 
process,  in  which  no  color  filters  or 
screens  are  used,  but  the  light  is  split 
by  means  of  prisms  into  definite  sec- 
tions of  the  spectrum,  and  these  are 
used  for  making  the  negatives  and 
projecting  the  transparencies. 

Then  there  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
cess patented  by  Schinzel,  which,  if  it 
can  be  worked,  should  be  valuable, 
but  I  can  see  some  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Briefly,  a  plate  is  coated  with 
three  sensitive  films,  each  of  which  is 
sensitized  for  a  particular  region  of 
colors,  and  carries  a  color  screen  in 
itself.  After  development  and  fixa- 
tion, the  plate  is  treated  with  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  and  the  silver  sets  free 
nascent  oxygen,  which  bleaches  the 
dyes;  then  on  removal  of  the  silver 
the  result  would  be  a  photograph  in 
colors.  There  are  other  modifications 
suggested,  but  it  looks  rather  vision- 
ary on  paper. 

Gurtner,  of  Berne,  has  patented  a 
two-color  process,  in  which  only  one 
exposure  is  required.  A  chlorobro- 
mide  transparency  is  dyed  in  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  naphthol  orange  and 
placed  film  to  film  with  a  panchro- 
matic plate,  and  the  exposure  is  made 
through  the  glass  of  the  transparency 
plate. 

The  orange-dyed  transparency  plate 
acts  during  the  exposure  first  as  the 
sensitive  plate  for  the  blue  rays,  and 
secondly  as  a  light  filter,  which  only 
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permits  the  red,  yellow  and  green  rays 
to  reach  the  panchromatic  plate.  On 
the  first  plate  there  will  thus  be  only 
the  blue  parts  of  the  picture  repre- 
sented as  black ;  on  the  second  plate 
only  the  red,  yellow  and  green  parts 
will  be  black.  In  other  words,  the 
transparency  plate  gives  the  negative 
for  the  yellow  print,  the  panchromatic 
plate  the  negative  for  the  blue  print. 

The  prints  are  made  as  follows: 
From  the  panchromatic  (blue)  plate, 
a  Berlin  blue  print  is  made  by  any  of 
the  well-known  methods,  either  by 
toning  a  transparency  plate  or  bromide 
print  or  by  printing  on  ferro-prussiate 
paper.  The  transparency  (yellow) 
plate,  from  which  the  stain  is  quickly 
removed  by  fixing  and  washing,  is 
either  printed  on  P.  O.  P.  or  on  strip- 
ping collodio-chloride  paper.  The 
prints  should  be  fixed  with  ammonia 
without  toning,  and  will  thus  acquire 
a  muddy  yellow  or  yellowish  red  tone. 
The  yellow  transparency  is  now  di- 
rectly combined  with  the  blue  by  plac- 
ing the  plates  film  to  film.  If  a  print 
on  paper  is  required,  the  collodion 
print  is  transferred  direct  to  the  blue 
print.  It  is  obvious,  without  further 
elaboration,  that  this  process  can  never 
give  us  photographs  in  natural  colors. 
Even  if  our  eyes  cannot  directly  recog- 
nize red  in  a  landscape,  yet  in  the  mul- 
titude of  compound  colors  red  is  al- 
ways present.  Moreover,  the  inventor 
admits  that  his  process  will  not  repro- 
duce red. 

This  naturally  recalls  the  fact  that 
plates  with  two  such  films,  and,  fur- 
ther, plates  with  three  films  specially 
sensitized  and  bearing  their  own  color 
screens,  are  obtainable  commercially; 
whether  they  are  of  any  practical  value 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 


THE  JOLY  PROCESS, 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  any  men- 
tion of  what  we  may  justly  call  the 
one-plate  processes.  The  first  of  these 
was  that  invented  by  Dr.  Joly,  our 
President  of  last  year.  In  this  process 
all  the  color  filters  were  ruled  in  par- 
allel lines  on  one  glass,  and  this  was 
placed  in  contact  with  a  plate,  and  the 
exposure  was  made  through  this  com- 
pound line  filter  screen.  From  the 
negative  thus  obtained  a  positive  was 
made  on  an  ordinary  black  tone  lan- 
tern plate,  and  this  bound  up  in  con- 
tact with  a  screen  similarly  ruled,  only 
with  the  correct  colors,  which  were 
slightly  diflFerent  to  those  of  the  nega- 
tive taking  screens.  This  process  was 
followed  by  or  was  independently  con- 
temporaneous with  the  McDonough 
process,  an  exactly  similar  one.         s 

Sampolo  and  Brasseur  had  also  a 
somewhat  similar  process,  but  these 
processes  were  not  commercially  suc- 
cessful. For  one  reason  we  had  not 
satisfactory  panchromatic  plates,  and 
another  was  that  the  ruling  was  com- 
paratively course,  so  that  when  pro- 
jected the  lines  were  distinctly  visible 
on  the  screen.  The  most  important 
reason,  to  my  thinking,  for  their  non- 
success,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
glass  processes  and  would  not  give 
prints  on  paper. 

Recently  Powrie,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Miss  Warner,  of  that  city  of 
recent  infamous  fame,  Chicago,  claims 
to  have  considerably  improved  the 
process.  His  method  of  making  the 
plates  is  as  follows: 

"Sheets  of  ordinary  negative  glass 
are  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine 
and  exposed  to  the  light  through  a 
negative  plate  of  transparent  and 
opaque  parallel  lines.  The  light  pass- 
ing through  the  transparent  lines  of 
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the  negative  renders  the  gelatine  in- 
soluble in  warm  water,  the  unexposed 
portions  washing  away,  thus  securing 
upon  the  glass  colorless  gelatine  lines, 
which,  with  the  plates  now  in  use,  are 
from  1-600  to  1-1,000  of  an  inch  in 
width. 

"The  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a 
color  bath  of  a  suitable  green  dye,  and 
then  in  subsequent  baths  to  render  the 
color  stable,  washed  and  dried.  The 
appearance  of  the  glass  is  a  delicate 
green  tint.  It  is  then  recoated  over 
its  entire  surface  with  bichromated 
gelatine,  and  again  exposed  to  the  light 
through  the  opaque-lined  negative, 
taking  the  precaution  to  have  the  green 
lines  protected  by  the  opaque  lines  of 
the  negative,  and  also  one-half  of  the 
remaining  unexposed  surface. 

"The  plate  is  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  after  this  exposure  for  the 
green  lines,  except  that  a  red  dye  is 
now  used,  and  the  plate  is  rinsed  and 
dried  as  before.  The  appearance  of 
the  plate  is  yellowish  in  tone.  It  is 
then  coated  a  third  time,  again  ex- 
posed, and  passed  into  a  bath  of  vio- 
let-blue dye.  This  gives  the  plate  a 
neutral  tint,  from  the  recompositon  of 
the  three  elementary  colors,  the  sur- 
face being  completely  covered  without 
overlapping  of  the  edges. 

"It  is  possible  by  this  photographic 
printing  operation,  with  special  ma- 
chinery' for  aligning  the  plates  and 
printing  them  automatically,  to  obtain 
remarkable  uniformity.  The  increased 
fineness  of  the  color  lines  renders 
them  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  registra- 
tion of  the  lines  with  a  transparency 
would  be  impracticable. 

"The  next  operation  is  that  of  coat- 
ing them  with  a  panchromatic  emul- 
sion, when  they  are  ready  to  be  ex- 
posed in  an  ordinary  camera,  devel- 


oping and  fixing  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  obtaining  a  negative  in  colors. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  ex- 
posure must  be  made  through  the 
glass." 

The  negatives  obviously  show  the 
subject  in  its  complementary  colors, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  print  on  a 
similar  plate  to  obtain  the  colors  as  in 
nature. 

THE  LUMIERE  PROCESS. 

Recently,  too,  MM.  Lumiere,  the 
distinguished  chemists  of  Lyons,  have 
patented  the  use  of  potato  starch.  This 
is  sifted  so  as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, starch  grains  of  approximately 
the  same  size;  then  they  are  stained 
with  the  necessary  filter  colors  and 
mixed  so  that  the  mixture  presents  a 
uniform  gray  tint,  proving  that  there 
is  no  preponderance  of  one  color  over 
the  others.  The  mixture  is  then  sifted 
over  the  glass,  which  is  rendered 
sticky  and  the  grains  adhere.  Now 
it  is  important  that  there  should  be  na 
overlapping  of  the  grains  and  that  the 
interspaces  of  bare  glass  left  between 
the  grains,  for  they  are  shaped  some- 
thing like  an  elongated  oyster  shell,, 
should  be  filled  up  with  an  opaque  ma- 
terial. They  must  also  be  protected 
bv  a  varnish.  There  is  also  another 
point,  and  that  is  that  starch  is  not 
transparent  until  imbedded  in  some 
material  like  Canada  balsam.  You  will 
thus  see  that  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  and  when  this 
multiple  filter  plate  is  ready  it  has  to 
be  coated  with  a  panchromatic  emul- 
sion. 

The  exposure  is  made,  of  course, 
through  the  glass,  and  after  develop- 
ment and  fixation  the  result  is  a  nega- 
tive not  only  as  regards  light  and 
shade,  but  also  colors;  that  is  to  say, 
the  complementary  colors  are  obtained. 
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so  that  to  obtain  a  positive  one  must 
jeither  print  on  to  a  similarly  prepared 
jilate  or  convert  the  negative  by  one 
•of  the  well-known  methods  into  a  posi- 
Jtive  direct. 

'  Drs.  Smith  and  Merckens,  of  Zii- 
a"ich,  have  patented  the  use  of  very 
tsmall  geometrical  figures  of  all  sorts 
for  exactly  the  same  purpose,  and 
they  claim  that  they  can  make  a  print- 
ing paper  by  the  same  means.  These 
patterns  are  impressed  on  a  gelatine 
plate  mechanically,  and  the  emulsion 
coated  on  top,  the  exposure  being 
made  through  the  glass. 

Some  such  process  as  this,  if  prac- 
ticable, will,  I  think,  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  color  photography.  One  plate 
carrying  its  own  filters,  and  a  similarly 
colored  paper  whereon  to  get  our  re- 
sults ;  but  if  the  latter,  the  colored  pa- 
per is  impracticable,  then  we  have 
means  at  our  disposal  in  existing  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  prints  in  colors,  what 
we  want,  as  I  have  proved  by  being 
able  to  make  a  print  from  a  Joly  nega- 
tive in  colors  on  paper. 

There  is  one  fact  I  should  like  to 
mention  before  leaving  this  particu- 
lar subject.  All  these  one-plate,  mo- 
saic or  line  processes  were  outlined 
by  the  well-known  French  writer, 
Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron.  In  his  work, 
"Les  Couleurs  en  Photographic,  Solu- 
tion du  Probleme,"  published  in  1869, 
lie  suggested  the  use  of  lines  and  dots 
for  this  particular  purpose,  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  in  a  letter  to 
M.  Lelut,  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  which  was  written  in  1862, 
seven  years  previously,  he  points  out 
that  lines,  dots  and  geometrical  figures 
could  be  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  very  few  variants  of  three- 
color  photography  that  Ducos  du 
Hauron  did  not  outline,  although  they 


have  been  the  subjects  of  recent  pat- 
ents. 

Possibly  I  might  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  practice  of  color  photc^ja- 
phy.  Recently  it  has  been  so  simpli- 
fied by  the  introduction,  commercially, 
of  satisfactory  panchromatic  plates  and 
excellent  filters  which  absorb  really 
very  little  light  save  that  which  they 
ought  to,  and  easy  printing  materials, 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  it  does. 
What  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  more 
general  adoption,  what  still  stands  in 
the  way,  is  the  want  of  a  camera  which 
will  enable  us  to  take  all  three  nega- 
tives at  once,  a  camera  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  is  sim- 
ple in  construction  and  working. 
Given  this,  I  am  convinced  that  where 
we  now  have  one  color  worker  we 
should  have  a  hundred.  The  verv 
fact  that  one  must  mike  three  con- 
secutive exposures  limits  our  work 
enormously;  while  in  the  studio  this 
is  not  felt  so  much,  it  is  a  gieat  draw- 
back for  all  out-door  work,  where 
trees,  cattle,  etc.,  will  not  keep  still 
just  to  please  the  photographer. 

It  is  possible  that  I  am  optimistic 
and  prejudiced,  and  that  the  pictorial 
worker  who  loves  to  suggest  rather 
than  delineate  an  object  will  smile  at 
my  ideas  that  color  photography  in 
another  few  years  will  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  and  will  say  that  it 
can  never  be  a  means  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography because  it  will  not  allow  him 
to  make  eccentricities.  My  answer  is 
that  it  will  place  a  still  greater  pjower 
in  his  hands  because  he  can  not  onlv 
destroy  and  alter  form,  but  color  also. 

The  future  of  color  photography 
lies  in  a  one-plate  exposure  and  one- 
printing  paper,  but  the  intermediate 
step  is  the  one-exposure,  three-plate 
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camera  and  three  printings.  Color 
photography,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
has  been  commercially  proved  in  Ber- 
lin, in  London  and  in  Plymouth.  There 
is  a  vast  field  open  before  it,  not  only 


in  portraiture,  but  in  every  subject  that 
has  color,  and  when  we  look  around 
us  it  will  be  found  that  the  exception 
in  nature  is  monochrome,  whereas  in 
photography  it  is  the  rule. 


ARTISTIC  PERCEPTION. 

By  Alexander  Keighley. 


We  used  to  be  taught  that  all  our 
relations  with  the  outer  world  were 
maintained  by  five  senses — sight,  hear- 
ing, smelling,  etc.,  but  I  believe  a 
larger  number  of  senses  is  now  recog- 
nized. Amongst  these  additions  may, 
perhaps,  be  included  that  of  Artistic 
Perception,  by  which  is  meant  the 
power  or  faculty  to  see  and  discern 
the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  in  Art,  and 
which  is  quite  a  thing  apart  from  the 
mere  physical  sense  of  sight. 
"Blind  Sight." 

Now,  the  difference  between  ar- 
tistic sight  and  ordinary  sight  is  that 
mankind  generally  do  not  look  for 
those  tniths  and  qualities  which  artists 
look  for.  Men  use  their  eyes  as  chan- 
nels of  information  for  what  they  want 
to  know.  You  want  to  know  the  time, 
and  you  look  at  the  clock;  you  are 
concerned  about  the  weather,  and  you 
look  at  the  sky  to  see  if  it  will  rain. 
But  if  you  are  careless  about  the  time, 
you  may  look  at  the  clock  and  not  see 
the  hour  it  marks ;  and  if  the  weather 
is  out  of  your  mind,  you  may  look  at 
the  sky  and  not  notice  the  presence  or 
absence  of  clouds.  What  men  see  is 
governed  by  very  complex  conditions 
of  faculties,  experience  and  education. 
What  one  sees  another  cannot  see. 
The  world  in  general — seldom  think- 
ing about  beauty,  and  not  looking  at 
Nature  with  reference  to  Art — 
scarcely  sees  the  aesthetic  aspects  of 


Nature  at  all,  or  only  in  a  very  im* 
perfect  way. 

How  many  people  with  cameras  one 
meets  who  are  ready  to  photograph 
any  object  they  meet  with.  It  must 
always  be  an  object — something  very 
definite — a  church,  a  bridge,  a  castle, 
or  something  else  you  can  put  a  name 
to.  Even  in  these  instances  little 
thought  is  given  to  obtaining  the 
most  pleasing  result.  The  principal 
anxiety  seems  to  be  that  the  church,  or 
house,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  shall 
come  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  with 
nothing  in  the  way.  Such  people  have- 
not  learned  to  see  in  an  artistic  sense^ 
The  Seeing  Eye. 

The  artist,  like  the  poet,  is  said  to 
be  born,  not  made,  and  in  some  in- 
dividuals the  sense  of  artistic  percep- 
tion seems  to  be  largely  innate,  while 
in  others  it  may  exist  in  only  a  minor 
degree.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
natural  endowment,  real  and  perma- 
nent success  as  an  artist  can  only  be 
achieved  by  careful  and  constant  study 
of  Nature  and  of  Art.  He  who  studies 
the  various  effects  and  character  of 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  examines 
and  compares  their  effects,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  combined  and 
arranged,  will  be  all  the  better  able  to 
discover  and  enjoy  natural  scenery. 
However  much  he  might  otherwise 
have  appreciated  it,  his  enjoyment  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  he  looks  at  it 
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with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  knows 
why  it  is  beautiful. 

Men  see  but  little  before  their  eyes, 
unless  the  mind  is  trained  to  use  their 
sight  in  a  special  manner.  Suppose  an 
artist,  a  scientist,  and  an  untrained  and 
unobservant  person  take  a  country 
walk  together.  The  attention  of  the 
artist  is  directed  to  effects  of  form, 
color,  light  and  shade;  the  scientist 
may  observe  just  as  intently,  but  what 
he  sees  will  be  of  an  entirely  different 
character;  the  unobservant  person,  as 
far  as  mental  effect  is  concerned,  will 
see  nothing  at  all,  and  might  as  well 
have  gone  with  his  eyes  shut. 
The  Value  of  Training  the  Eye. 

The  trained  artist  will  discover  and 

reveal  beauties  which  others  pass  by 

without  notice — 

"''Why  don't  you  mark,  we're  made  so  that 

we  love 
Pirst  when  we  see  painted,  scenes  we  have 

passed 
Terhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see." 
Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  pictorial 
photographer  to  see,  that  by  seeing  he 
may  apppreciate;  and  this  power  of 
artistic  perception  may  be  best  culti- 
vated by  earnest  study  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  Art  which  have  guided  the 
greatest  artists  in  the  production  of 
their  finest  works.  He  should  take 
every  opportunity  of  visiting  picture 
galleries,  exhibitions  of  works  of  art 
of  all  kinds,  and  of  studying  the  books 
and  art  magazines  which  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  the  photographic  jour- 
nals which  give  attention  to  the  art 
side  of  the  subject.  Better  still  if  even 
in  a  small  way  he  practiced  any  of  the 
graphic  or  applied  Arts.  This  will  be 
a  great  help  in  his  photographic  work. 
The  study  of  Art  should  only  be  a 
guide  to  the  study  of  Nature,  and  the 
principles  which  have  been  acquired 
should  be  helps  and  guides  rather  than 


a  set  of  fetters,  repressing  originality. 
A  Knowledge  of  Art  Desirable. 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
although  these  matters  are  important, 
in  pictorial  photography  knowledge  of 
Art  is  even  more  essential  to  success. 

I  would  suggest,  then,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  syllabuses,  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  by  the  societies 
to  obtain  the  services  of  some  local  ar- 
tist, or  art  master,  to  occupy  some 
evenings  with  talk  upon  Art  generally, 
without  any  special  reference  to  pho- 
tography. Papers  and  discussions  on 
the  Old  Masters,  with  illustrations  of 
their  works  shown  by  the  lantern,  or 
on  such  subjects  as  decoration  and  ap- 
plied Art,  would  also  be  useful.  Visits 
might  be  organized  among  the  mem- 
bers occasionally  to  any  picture  ex- 
hibition or  art  gallery  within  reach, 
with  a  view  to  discussion  and  criticism. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  impress  upon  all  whose  aims 
are  pictorial  the  necessity  of  constant 
study  and  application.  The  fatal  fa- 
cility of  photography  is  apt  to  give 
the  idea  that  success  can  be  obtained 
with  little  effort;  but  nothing  could 
be  wider  of  the  mark.  Aim  high,  and 
do  not  be  discouraged  by  occasional 
failures.  Study  Nature  and  Art,  and 
good  work  will  be  done. — Bristol  Pho- 
tographic Club's  Magasine, 


Long-factor  developers  and  those 
without  bromide  bring  out  halation 
sooner  than  short-factor  ones,  espe- 
cially if  bromide  is  used  with  the  lat- 
ter. 

Eight  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(cryst.)  or  five  grains  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  will  satisfactorily  replace 
one  minim  of  strong  ammonia  in  pyro 
developer. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SENSITOMETER 

By  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 


In  a  demonstration  that  I  gave  be- 
fore the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
regarding  the  method  that  I  employ 
in  making  sensitometers  which  can  be 
used  for  obtaining  the  proper  screens 
for  three-color  work,  I  fear  that  I  did 
not  make  the  procedure  as  clear  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  and  that  many  of 
my  audience  went  away  with  a  feel- 
ing that  though  the  method  might  be 
right  they  did  not  understand  it.  I 
will  now  try  and  explain  further  the 
system  that  I  tried  to  demonstrate. 
In  the  first  place  I  was  desirous  that 
some  sensitometer  should  be  employed 
which  should  be  independent  of  arti- 
ficial light  since,  if  for  one  reason 
alone,  it  was  undesirable  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  light,  viz.,  its  de- 
ficiency in  blue  rays. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
a  direct  reference  to  the  spectrum  to 
obtain  a  screen  was  impracticable, 
even  if  more  accurate,  unless  special 
apparatus  was  available,  apparatus 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
furnished  photo-physical  laboratory, 
and  which  goes  far  beyond  that  usu- 
ally to  be  met  in  most  photographers' 
possession.  Subsequent  consideration 
also  showed  that  although  transparent 
media  such  as  colored  glass  might  be 
employed  for  sensitometers — rail  my 
first  sensitometers  were  made  with 
such  media — ^the  correct  exposure  of 
a  plate  to  daylight  behind  them  was 
sure  to  lead  to  difficulties.  What 
seemed  to  be  required  appeared  to  be 
a  sensitometer  which  could  be  set  up 
before  the  camera  and  be  illuminated 
by  daylight,  an  exposure  being  made 
as  in  ordinary  circumstances  with  the 
single  exception  that  a  screen  would 


have  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  plate 
or  lens  during  the  exposure.  For  this 
reason  it  seertied  that  pigments  ought 
to  be  employed  in  some  way  or 
another.  .The  principle  that  I  adopted 
was  to  secure  that  all  pigments  which 
were  in  front  of  the  camera  should 
have  the  same  color  luminosity  of  one 
of  the  three  components  which  make 
white,  so  that  if  (say)  a  red  screem 
was  being  searched  for,  the  red  com- 
ponent in  each  pigment  should  be  of 
the  same  value ;  for  then  the  negative, 
if  the  screen  was  correct,  should  show 
each  pigment  as  having  the  same 
density. 

It  has  to  be  recollected  that  the 
color  of  any  pigment  can  be  decom- 
posed into,  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
components  which  form  white  light. 
Thus,  white  light  to  the  eye  is  made 
up  of  a  certain  percentag^e  luminosity 
of  a  red  which  is  found  in  the  spec- 
trum at  the  region  where  the  red  lith- 
ium line  is  to  be  found,  the  blue  where 
the  blue  lithium  line  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  green  where  the  green  mag- 
nesium line  is  to  be  found  (which  are 
the  three  colors  that  put  into  motion 
most  actively  the  three-color  sensa- 
tions of  the  color  vision  theory).  A 
red  pigment  can  be  matched  with  a 
mixture  of  only  two  of  these  standard 
colors.  A  yellow  may  require  some 
of  all  three  colors  to  make  a  match 
and  so  on.  In  a  paper  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,"  I  indi- 
cated a  correct  method  by  which  all 
pigment  colors  (except  purple)  could 
be  referred  to  one  color  of  the  spec- 
trum to  which  a  certain  percentage  of 
white  light  was  added.    As  the  compo- 
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AFPBAKANCE  OP  THE  RED  A 


I  ORANGE   IS  THROWI* 


ON  THE  CENTRAL  QISC  AND  ROTATING  RIND. 


sition  of  each  color  of  the  spectrum 
was  known  by  measurement  in  terms 
of  one  or  more  of  the  three  standard 
colors  {as  was  also  white)  it  was  very 
easy  to  translate  the  color  of  the  pig- 
ment into  a  definite  mixture  of  the 
three  standard  colors. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  this 
knowledge  the  case  of  a  white  and  a 
red.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  compo- 
sition of  white  was  68  red  +  30  green 
+2  blue  ^  100  white,  and  of  the  red 
90  red  -f-  10  green  =  100  red  pigment, 
but  that  the  luminosity  of  the  red  was 
only  10  per  cent,  that  of  the  white. 
Then  in  absolute  luminosity  there 
would  be  only  9  red  -(-  I  green  in  the 
10  red  which  would  be  i/io  of  the 
luminosity  of  the  white  so  that  the 
white  in  red  luminosity  would  have 
68/9  or  7.5s  times  the  luminosity  of 
the  red.  To  make  the  two  equal  the 
white  would  have  to  be  reduced  in 
brightness  to  that  amount.  This  can 
be  done  by  having  a  black  disc  with  a 
red  central  circular  area.  A  part  of 
a  ring  of  white  which  would  occupy 
1/7.55  of  the  circle  after  allowing  for 
the  amount  of  white  which  is  reflected 
from  the  black  surface  would  show 
on  the  disc,  when  rotated  round  the 


centre,  the  same  amount  of  red  color 
in  the  red  and  in  the  white,  and  if  one 
were  satisfied  with  two  colors  all  that 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  red 
screen  would  be  to  find  some  colored 
transparent  material,  through  which 
an  exposure  would  be  made,  which 
would  give  a  negative  making  the  red 
and  white  of  the  same  density.  Two 
colors  are  not  enough,  however,  in 
every  case  to  gauge  the  peculiarities 
of  the  color  sensitizers  employed  in 
plates.  Other  colors  have  to  be  placed 
on  the  disc.  But,  having  found  the 
proportions  of  red  in  these  two  colors, 
there  is  a  simple  way  of  finding  the 
amount  of  black  to  be  added  to  other 
colors.  If  the  red  and  white  disc  as 
described  above  be  placed  in  a  patch  of 
spectrum  light,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  one  place  in  the  spectrum 
from  which,  if  light  be  taken  and 
thrown  in  a  patch  on  the  rotating  disc, 
the  luminosity  of  the  whole  disc  will 
be  identical ;  though  the  color  falls 
on  the  red  and  on  the  white,  this  will 
be  at  a  definite  place  in  the  orange  a 
little  nearer  the  red  than  the  sodium 
line  D,  No.  50,  on  my  standard  scale. 
Now  if  any  other  pigment  has  been 
measured  as  before  described,  and  the 
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necessary  amount  of  it  be  pasted  as  a 
part  of  a  ring  on  a  black  disc,  it  will 
be  found  that  on  rotation  in  the  spec- 
trum patch,  the  disc  will  again  be 
uniformly  illuminated  with  this  same 
patch  of  colored  light. 

Thus  to  obtain  a  series  of  different 
colored  rings  all  of  the  same  red  lu- 
minosity, all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
rotate  the  disc  in  this  light  and  add  the 
different  colors  as  parts  of  different 
rings,  till  they  all  appear  uniformly 
bright  in  this  particular  light. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  what  I 
may  call  the  ring  discs  for  the  green 
screen  are  found.  In  this  case  the 
spectrum  color  in  which  all  the  pig- 


ment rings  should  appear  of  the  same 
brightness  is  at  my  standard  scale 
No.  48. 

Again,  for  the  blue  screen  the  spec- 
trum color  in  which  the  rings  should 
appear  equally  bright  is  at  my  standard 
scale  No.  23. 

The  procedure  for  finding  these 
colors  looks  formidable  at  first  sight, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  fairly  long  proceed- 
ing, though  if  the  measures  are  care- 
fully made  the  above  rays  are  readily 
arrived  at.  When  once  they  are  so 
fixed  the  manufacture  of  any  number 
of  these  ring  discs  is  a  most  easy  oper- 
ation when  a  color  patch  apparatus  is 
at  hand    The  Photographic  Journal. 


THE  ACm   FIXING  BATH. 

A  Review  of  Both  Sides  of  the  Question 


PRO. 

When  using  a  pyro  developer 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  yellow- 
ness of  the  film  in  the  finished  nega- 
tive. Theoretically  this  is  minimized 
or  avoided  altogether  by  the  use  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sodium  sul- 
phite added  to  the  B  or  soda  solution, 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  1%  ozs.  of 
the  sulphite  being  added  to  one  oz.  of 
the  carbonate  in  10  ozs.  of  water.  A 
very  usual  proportion  is  equal  parts 
of  sulphite  and  carbonate.  This  sul- 
phite is  not  intended  as  a  preservative 
of  the  pyro,  which  is,  of  course,  made 
up  with  a  preservative  in  the  A  solu- 
tion, but  is  mixed  with  the  accelera- 
tor, so  that  the  more  accelerator  the 
more  stain  preventative  is  added.  Not- 
withstanding this,  yellow  stain  does 
occur  more  or  less  on  occasion.  Fixa- 
tion in  the  acid  fixing  bath  prevents 
this  yellow  stain  and  the  resulting  neg- 


ative is  clean  and  quicker  printing.  A 
further  advantage  is  that  the  acid  con- 
dition of  the  hypo  bath  at  once  neu- 
tralizes the  alkalinity  of  the  developer, 
and  so  at  once  stops  all  further  de- 
velopment action.  Thfs  enables  the 
dark-room  light  to  be  turned  on,  or 
the  door  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  the 
plate  has  been  in  the  hypo  a  moment 
or  two.  Of  course  a  careful  worker 
would  not  even  then  expose  the  un- 
fixed plate  to  strong  daylight  or  arti- 
ficial light  either,  particularly  if  or- 
thochromatic  plates  were  in  use,  but 
if  the  fixing  tank  or  dish  is  in  one  of 
the  less  illuminated  parts  of  the  room,, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  fogging  when 
using  the  acid  bath. 

Nowadays,  so  great  are  the  im- 
provements in  dry  plate  making,  one 
rarely  comes  across  frilling,  blistering 
or  melting  of  the  film,  in  temperate 
latitudes  at  all  events,  but  when  de- 
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veloping  cut  flat-films  or  roll-films  it  of  the  developer  carried  into  it  by  a 

is  necessary  to  actually  hold  the  film  few  successful  plates.    This  discolora- 

between  the  finger  and  the  thumb,  and  tion  is  usually  so  pronounced  in  a  day 

the  heat  of  the  hand  is  very  liable  to  or  two  that  the  bath  is  thrown  away 

produce   melting  of   the   gelatine   in  and  a  fresh  lot  made  up.     Thus  the 

hot  weather.    The  danger  occurs  prin-  bath      never      becomes      excessively 

cipally  after  development  is  over,  and  charged  with  dirt  in  the  form  of  dust 

it  will  be  found  that,  the  acid  bath  or  splashes  of  other  chemicals.   With 

hardens  the  film,  not  only  enabling  it  an  acid  bath,  discoloration,  if  it  oc- 

to  be  more  safely  handled,  but  also  curs  at  all,  occurs  much  more  slowly, 

more  comfortably.     A  length  of  roll  and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  bath 

film  is  a  very  slimy  affair,  which  if  may  be  quite  clean  yet  exhausted.    A 

handled  cautiously  and  gently  is  apt  plate  is  not  fixed  when  the  creamy 

to  slip  out  of  the  fingers,  and  if  held  silver  bromide  has  disappeared.  There 

more  firmly  is  likely  to  be  injured,  is  yet  a  double  salt  of  silver  and  so- 

The  hardening  effect  of  the  acid  bath  dium  which  requires  an  excess  of  hypo 

removes  this  slimy   slipperiness.     In  to  dissolve  it  properly.    So  that  it  will 

hot  weather  some  roll-film  emulsions  be  seen  how  very  necessary  it  is  to 

get  so  soft  that  when  washing  several  have  plenty  of  fresh  hypo,  and  if  the 

lengths  of  spool  in  a  large  tank  or  bath  as  given  above  is  employed,  it 

trough,  the  edges  of  the  celluloid  cut  should  on  no  accoOfit  be  used  for  fix- 

into  the  softened  gelatine.     To  pre-  ing  more  than  twelve  half  plates,  so 

vent  this  the  addition  of  formalin  to  that  a  perfectly  safe  margin  is  left. 

the    developer    is    sometimes    recom-  The  weight  of  hypo  in  ten  fluid  ounces 

mended,  or  a  preliminary  bath  may  be  of  fixing  bath  is  only  a  trifle  over  three 

used  after  fixation,  but  the  separate  ounces,  and  the  cost  something  like  a 

bath  involves  an  extra  operation,  and,  cent,  so  that  the  fixing  of  a  half-plate 

consequently,   more  time.     The  acid  when  working  with  a  perfectly  safe 

bath  needs  to  be  carefully  and  prop-  margin  costs  less  than  a  mill.     Some 

erly  compounded.    The  mere  addition  workers   contend  that  the  acid  bath 

of  any  acid  will,  of  course,  lead  to  dis-  makes  the  negatives  thinner,  thou^ 

aster.    The  simplest  method  is  as  fol-  this  is  a  proposition  which  it  is  difficult 

lows :  to  accept  if  the  bath  be  fresh  and  the 

^'  plate  is  removed  within  ten  minutes. 

Hypo  crystals ^i  lb.  ^        ^^.^    j^^  •    ^^^^jj  ^  perfectly 

Water   2%  pts.  -^                                                    tr            j 

fixed,  at  normal  temperatures.     The 

_.    ,  , .       -      ,     '                    ^  ,r  negative  would,  no  doubt,  be  less  thin 

Bisulphite  of  soda %  lb.  .    ^                       '                        •  .       .r  •. 

Water  20  ozs.  ^^  appearance  and  as  a  prmter  if  it 

Take  io  ozs.  fluid  of  A  and  add  I  possessed  the  Stain  which  the  acid  bath 

oz.  fluid  of  B.  is  designed  to  prevent.  The  great  dan- 

CoN.  ger  of  the  acid  hypo  bath  is  that  the 

Workers  who  are  not  careful  and  hypo  may  be  decomposed  owing  to 

systematic  leave  their  hypo  bath  stand-  the  presence  of  some  other  acid  than 

ing  in  the  dish,  where  it  accumulates  sulphurous.    A  simple  experiment  may 

all  sorts  of  dust  and  dirt  and  soon  be-  be  tried  by  placing  in  a  clean  measure 

comes  very  brown  from  the  oxidation  glass  an  ounce  of  plain  hjrpo  solution 
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as  given  above  ,and  adding  thereto  a  the  following  formula  for  an  alkaline 

few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  hypo  bath : 

acid.     In  a  moment  or  two  a  dense,        Hypo  crystals 4  ozs. 

yellowish  precipitate  will  be  formed,        Sodium  carbonate 20  grs. 

which  consists  of  sulphur,  and  at  the        Sodium  sulphite... lop  grs. 

same  time  sulphuric  anhydride  is  lib-        Water  up  to 20  ozs. 

erated,  giving  the  characteristic  smell  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  risk 
of  burning  sulphur.  If  this  happens  of  decomposition  of  the  sodium  hypo- 
in  a  less  degree  to  a  fixing  bath  and  sulphite  is  avoided  by  thus  making  the 
the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the  film,  bath  distinctly  alkaline,  and  liberation 
brownish  yellow  stains  occur  which  it  of  sulphur  is  avoided, 
is  impossible  to  remove.  Mr.  Chap-  Conclusions. — ^The  objections  to  the 
man  Jones  has  persistently  advocated  acid  fixing  bath  appear  to  .come  from 
the  use  of  an  alkaline  fixing  bath,  and  scientists  rather  than  practical  work- 
he  points  out  that  the  addition  of  car-  ers.  The  bath  is  very  extensively 
bonate  of  soda  and  sulphite  of  soda  used  in  America.  The  writer  has  used 
to  the  hypo  solution  keeps  the  oxi-  it  considerably,  and  has  never  experi- 
dized  products  of  the  developer  in  enced  any  ill  effects  to  the  negatives, 
solution,  allowing  them  to  be  washed  and  the  hardening  effect  on  the  film 
out  of  the  film  when  the  negative  is  is  an  advantage. — The  Photographic 
placed  in  the  washing  tank.    He  gives  News, 


PRINTING  FROM  ENLARGED  NEGATIVES. 

By  C.  F.  Tomline-Moore. 

[From  a  series  of  five  very  interest-  per  process  which  allows  one  to  see 
ing  articles  on  preparing  pictures  for  what  is  being  done  as  printing  pro- 
exhibitions  which  has  recently  ap-  gresses,  and  so  to  make  such  modifica- 
peared  in  our  English  contemporary,  tions  from  time  to  time  as  shall  seem 
Photography,  we  quote  the  following  fit. 

on  printing  from  the  enlarged  nega-  The  paper  I  have  found  very  suita- 

tives  recommended  by  the  author  as  ble  is  "Old  Water  Color,"  which  can 

the  most  practical  method  of  getting  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  dealers 

large  prints.]  in  artists'  materials,  and  is,  I  think, 

There  are  several  ways  of  printing  best  for  this  process  in  its  smoothest 

from  enlarged  negatives,  those  most  variety.    It  is  quite  easy  to  sensitize 

generally  used  being  carbon,  platinum  such  paper.    The  first  step  is  to  pre- 

and  gum.    Here  I  want  to  describe  a  pare   the   salting   solution,   which   is 

method  which  is  not  very  much  used  made  up  of — 

at  present,  but  which  has  been  very         3^^^  arrowroot  200  grains 

popular  in  the  past,  and  for  those  who        Common  salt 150  grains 

are  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  their        Neutral  sodium  citrate 150  grains 

negatives,  and  do  not  mind  taking  a        ^^}^  ^^^^^  *••••• ^  P*"* 

little  trouble  to  do  so,  has  certain  very  .    The  salt  and  citrate  are  first  dis- 

marked  advantages.     I  refer  to  plain  solved  in  the  water,  and  a  little  of  this 

salted  paper.    It  is  the  only  rough  pa-  is  then  stirred  up  withr  the  arrowroot 
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until  it  is  a  smooth  cream,  quite  free 
from  lumps,  when  the  rest  of  the  salt 
solution  may  be  added.  The  whole 
is  placed  in  a  basin  or  jug  and  stood 
in  a. saucepan  of  water  which  is  then 
brought  to  the  boil,  stirring  the  mix- 
ture gently  from  time  to  time  until  it 
is  seen  that  it  has  "thickened,"  when 
it  may  be  put  aside  to  cool.  The  mix- 
ture will  not  keep,  but  as  the  paper 
treated  with  it  will  keep  indefinitely, 
this  is  not  very  important. 

The  salting  solution,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  poured  out  into  a  dish,  and 
the  paper  being  cut  about  a  couple  of 
inches  larger  each  way  than  the  fin- 
'  ished  prints  are  to  be,  it  is  floated  on 
the  surface  of  the  solution  sheet  by 
sheet.     To  do  this,  a  piece  of  paper 
is  held  by  two  comers  and  the  bottom 
edge  is  allowed  to  touch  the  liquid  at 
one  side  of  the  dish.    The  hands  are 
then  lowered  so  as  to  bend  the  paper 
and   gradually  bring  it  into   contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  until  it 
is  all  down  and  floating  on  it.     We 
then  pick  up  the  paper  again  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  airbells  on  its 
under  side ;  if  there  are,  they  may  be 
broken  by  touching  them  with  a  clean 
piece  of  glass,  and  the  paper  is  put 
back.     It  should  rest  on  the  surface 
of  the  arrowroot  solution  for  two  min- 
utes.   It  is  then  to  be  hung  up  to  dry 
by  one  comer,  something  being  placed 
beneath  it  to  catch  any  liquid  which 
drops.     Drying  may  be  done  in  the 
light,  as  in  this  condition  it  is  quite 
insensitive.    None  of  the  salting  liquid 
must  be  allowed  to  get  on  the  back 
of  the  paper,  or,  if  it  does,  at  least  it 
should  be  stopped  before  it  has  gone 
beyond  the  margin  that  has  been  al- 
lowed.   As  soon  as  one  piece  is  done 
a  fresh  one  is  floated,  and  so  on  as 
long  as  there  is  any  paper  left  to  be 


done.  When  dry,  it  is  well  to  mark 
the  back  of  each  piece  with  pencil,  that 
it  may  be  recognized  easily.  I  should 
have  said  also  that  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  surface  in  contact  with 
the  liquid  is  the  "right"  side  of  the 
paper. 

To  sensitize  the  paper  it  is  floated 
once  more,  in  the  same  way,  on  a  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  until  within  a  day  or  two 
of  using  the  paper,  as,  although  the 
citrate  in  the  sensitizing  solution  helps 
to  keep  it,  it  soon  loses  its  freshness, 
and  it  is  at  its  best  within  three  days 
of  sensitizing.  The  sensitizing  solu- 
tion is  made  of — 

Silver  nitrate  2%  ounces 

Water  to i  pint 

The  amount  of  silver  nitrate  re- 
quired may  seem  large,  but  the  quan- 
tity used  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  solution  may  be  put  back  into  the 
bottle  time  after  time,  until  it  shows 
signs  of  the  prints  it  gives  being  a  lit- 
tle weaker  than  at  first,  when  it  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some 
more  crystals  of  the  nitrate.  If  tap 
water  is  used  to  make  up  this  solu- 
tion there  will  be  a  slight  precipitate* 
of  silver  chloride,  but  it  will  do  no 
harm,  and  may  be  left  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  paper  is 
floated,  right  side  downwards,  on  this 
solution  exactly  as  in  the  former  case, 
being  left  for  two  minutes  as  before. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  drain  for  half  a 
minute  or  so  into  the  dish  to  avoid 
loss  of  the  silver  solution,  and  is  hung 
up  to  dry,  this  time  in  the  dark,  as 
the  paper  is  now  sensitive.  A  little 
piece  of  blotting  paper  should  be  al- 
lowed to  adhere  to  its  lowest  corner 
to  absorb  any  of  the  solution,  as  it  will 
turn  anything  on  which  it  falls  an  in- 
tense black. 
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I  had  better  perhaps  finish  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  manipulation  of 
this  paper  before  dealing  with  its  use 
in  printing.  It  is  printed  decidedly 
deeper  than  it  is  to  be  when  finished, 
and,  after  printing,  is  washed  in  two 
or  three  changes  of  water  and  then 
toned  with — 

Potassium  chloroplatinite 5  grains 

Water   10  ounces 

Nitric  acid  3  drops 

After  toning,  carrying  the  operation 
further  than  it  is  to  appear-  at  the 
finish,  the  print  is  washed  in  three  or 
four  changes  of  water,  fixed  in  hypo 
solution  (two  ounces  to  the  pint), 
washed,  and  the  print  is  finished. 

The  tones  which  such  a  paper  will 
give  are  very  pleasant  sepias  and  warm 
blacks,  while  the  surface  of  the  draw- 
ing paper,  which  will  be  quite  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  gloss  or  coating, 
is  the  finest  that  can  be  desired.  Print- 
ing is,  of  course,  a  visible  process, 
which  will  be  found  very  helpful  if  the 
method  to  be  described  later  on  is 
followed,  and  the  paper  is  distinctly 
economical.  After  allowing  for  fail- 
ures, which  must  be  met  with  in  any 
case,  it  ought  to  work  out  at  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  platinum  print- 
ing, or  even  less. 

Enlarged  negatives  are  most  con- 
veniently printed,  not  in  a  printing 
frame,  which  in  a  large  size  is  costly, 
heavy  and  cumbersome,  but  on  a  fiat 
board — a  drawing  board  will  be  found 
very  suitable.  This  is  arranged  so 
that  we  can  see  exactly  how  printing 
is  going  on,  taking  the  negative  right 
off  for  the  purpose  and  replacing  it 
in  exactly  the  same  position  again. 
There  is  not  any  trouble  about  this. 
We  first  take  the  piece  of  sensitive  pa- 
per and  fasten  it  to  the  drawing  board 
with  four  di  awing  pins  at  the  corners. 


Two  or  three  smooth  pieces  of  blotting 
paper,  the  same  size,  may  be  laid  be- 
neath it  to  advantage.  The  negative 
is  then  put  on  it  in  the  position  it  is  to 
occupy,  and  three  ordinary  needles  are 
driven  through  the  paper,  two  on  one 
side  of  the  negative  and  one  in  the 
middle  of  one  end  of  it,  taking  care 
that  the  needles  are  driven  in  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  are  perfectly 
upright.  If  this  has  been  done  prop- 
erly, we  can  take  the  negative  away 
and  put  it  back  as  often  as  we  like, 
sure  that  it  will  be  in  the  same  place. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  make  quite 
certain  of  this  is  to  push  it  first  up  to 
the  needles  on  one  side  of  it,  and  then 
to  slide  it  along  those,  touching  them 
all  the  time,  until  it  is  stopped  by  the 
third.  With  a  15  by  12  negative  I 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  fasten 
the  negative  in  any  way,  but  simply 
to  see  that  it  is  pushed  up  to  the 
needles  and  the  board  laid  quite  hori- 
zontal for  printing.  But,  if  desired, 
the  negative  may  be  held  in  position 
with  drawing  pins,  but  in  fastening  it 
one  has  to  be  careful  not  to  pull  the 
negative  away  from  the  needles  or 
the  register  would  be  lost. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  printing 
from  a  negative,  and  that  when  it  is 
partly  done  it  seems  important  to  stop 
part  of  it  from  printing  any  further, 
the  arrangement  will  be  found  very 
convenient.  Cutting  a  piece  of  thin 
tracing  (not  tissue)  paper  about  two 
inches  wider  one  way  than  the  print, 
we  can  take  board  and  print  into  a 
room  with  the  blinds  down,  but  with 
a  good  lamp  or  gaslight,  remove  the 
negative,  and  place  the  tracing  paper 
quite  smoothly  over  the  print  on  the 
board,  putting  two  drawing  pins  in 
on  the  wide  edge  to  prevent  it  from 
shifting  about.     Then  with  a  pencil 
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we  trace  on  the  paper  the  outlines  of 
those  parts  that  are  to  be  held  back, 
and  then  putting  a  few  clean  pieces  of 
paper  between  the  print  and  tracing 
paper  to  protect  the  print,  we  brush 
over  the  parts  so  outlined  with  a  little 
alcohol,  in  which  a  few  grains  of 
aurine  or  eosin  have  been  dissolved. 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  paper  is  dry 
again,  and  is  dyed  a  reddish  color, 
through  which  no  printing  will  take 
place.  We  remove  the  papers  between 
the  tracing  paper  and  the  print,  and 
the  former  then,  thanks  to  the  drawing 
pins,  falls  naturally  once  more  into 
register ;  the  negative  is  put  on  the  top 
and  the  board  taken  out  into  daylight 
again  and  printing  continued,  with 
the  tracing  paper  between  the  negative 
and  the  sensitive  paper.  It  will  not  be 
found  at  this  late  stage  of  the  printing 
that  the  interposition  of  the  tracing 
paper  has  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
definition. 

In  this  way  we  can  hold  back  parts 
while  allowing  other  parts  to  go  on 
printing.  If  we  think  the  holding  back 
action  has  gone  far  enough,  but  that 
the  print  still  wants  a  little  more  ex- 
posure, the  tracing  paper  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  without  loosening  the 
two  drawing  pins  which  hold  it  in  po- 
sition on  the  board,  it  may  be  fastened 
on  one  side  with  another  pin.  This 
will  allow  us  to  put  it  back  again  in 
the  same  place,  if,  for  any  reason,  we 
wish  to  do  so.  Or  the  board  may  once 
more  be  taken  indoors  and  further 
parts  blocked  out  on  the  tracing  paper, 
continuing  the  action  until  the  exact 
effect  aimed  at  has  been  obtained. 

If  parts  are  wanted  not  so  much 
printed  as  sunned  down,  all  the  parts 
not  so  required  may  be  painted  out 
with  the  solution,  and  then  putting 
the  tracing  paper  down,  a  clean  piece 


of  glass  instead  of  the  negative  is  laid 
on  it,  and  this  arrangement  is  then 
exposed  to  the  light  as  before. 

In  fact,  the  photographer  who  once 
fixes  up  such  an  arrangement  for  him- 
self will  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
facilities  which  so  simple  a  piece  of 
apparatus  affords  him  for  modifying 
his  results  in  any  direction  which  may 
seem  good.  It  becomes  so  easy  that 
its  use  is  a  severe  test,  not  of  his  pho- 
tographic but  of  his  artistic  powers. 
The  only  caution  that  I  can  give  to 
him  is  that  he  should  be  very  careful 
never  to  make  alterations  that  show 
themselves  as  such  in  the  finished 
print.  Whatever  else  he  may  do,  that 
is  a  certain  indication  that  something 
is  wrong.  The  essence  of  art  is  to 
conceal  art;  and  he  must;  above  all 
things,  be  careful  not  to  reveal  his. 
The  ease  with  which  the  alterations  are 
effected  is  itself  a  snare.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  underdo  than  to  overdo  them. 

In  printing  on  platinum  this  method 
is  applicable  also,  but  is  not  so 
easily  appHed,  because  the  picture, 
when  partly  printed,  is  only  faintly 
visible,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  to 
trace  the  outlines  on  the  tracing  paper. 
There  is  also  a  risk  that  the  platinum 
paper  itself  will  get  damp  during  a 
lengthy  printing,  but  on  a  fine  day  I 
have  had  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
board  all  the  afternoon  while  it  was 
printed  and  dodged  without  finding 
any  sign  of  deterioration  from  damp. 
I  find,  however,  that  if  waste  is  to  be 
kept  down,  as  many  of  the  modifica- 
tions carried  out  in  this  way  are  very 
slight — so  slight  that  one  cannot  hope 
to  watch  the  printing  of  them  with  the 
eyes  alone — an  actinometer  must  be 
used,  and  a  register  kept  of  the  tints 
given  to  each  particular  printing;  so 
that  if  the  first  result  is  not  exactly 
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what  is  wanted,  the  experience  gained 
may  be  used  in  making  the  second. 

Carbon  printing  can  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  way,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  a  piece  of  P.  O.  P.  or 
some  other  visible  image  paper  over, 
the  needles,  and  to  get  a  slight  print  at 
least  on  that,  before  any  work  can  be 
put  on  the  tracing  paper,  as,  of  course, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  the  dark  sur- 
face of  the  tissue. 

Gum-bichromate  gives  such  great 
power  of  local  manipulation  that  few, 
I  expect,  will  care  to  use  the  tracing 
paper  method,  but  gum  prints  are  very 
conveniently  made  on  a  board  such  as 
I  have  described,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  tracing  paper  mask  should 
not  be  used  on  them  if  it  seems  to  be 
desirable. 

I  ought  to  mention,  in  conclusion, 


that  when  the  needles  have  once  been 
adjusted  there  is  no  need  to  remove 
them,  and  if  a  silver  print  has  been 
made  on  the  salted  paper  described 
earlier  in  the  chapter,  it  may  be  taken 
off  the  board  without  disturbing  either 
the  needles  or  the  tracing  mask,  if  the 
drawing  pins  which  hold  the  latter 
were  originally  put  in  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  sensitive  paper.  In  such  a  case 
the  registration  of  the  mask  with  the 
negative  is  not  lost,  and  a  second  print 
may  then  be  made  without  any  trouble 
on  a  paper  which  does  not  yield  a 
visible  image.  A  word  of  caution  may 
seem  superfluous,  but  I  have  made  the 
mistake  myself,  so  will  add  it.  Always 
put  the  top  of  the  negative  toward  the 
same  end  of  the  board,  lest  by  any 
chance  it  will  be  put  upside  down  and 
so  spoil  the  print. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By  Will  Cadby. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

TO  THE  SITTER^  EXPRESSION 

AND    POSE. 

It  may  sound  a  platitude,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently realized,  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  photographer  and  his  model 
are  among  the  most  important  factors 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  portraits, 
especially  of  children.  But  what  are 
satisfactory  portraits?  Alas!  it  is  a 
most  difficult  question  to  answer,  for 
opinions  differ — differ  so  widely  that 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
friends  to  look  coldly  on  the  photog- 
rapher's triumphs,  and  praise  what  he 
considers  his  failures.  However,  in 
spite  of  our  differences,  we  all  must 
agree  that  a  child's  portrait  should  be 


natural,  simple  and  spontaneous;  and 
if  we  can  add  to  these  essentials  some 
artistic  interest  by  the  subtraction  of 
unnecessary  and  mostly  irritating  de- 
tail of  surroundings,  we  shall  certain- 
ly enhance  the  value  of  our  work. 

We  are  aiming,  then,  at  naturalness, 
simplicity,  and  spontaneity,  and  as  the 
relationship  between  the  photographer 
and  the  child  is  directly  connected 
with  the  attainment  of  these  qualities, 
it  is  worth  a  little  consideration  and 
thought. 

I  have  sometimes  been  told  by  pho- 
tographers of  their  various  ruses  for 
keeping  children  amused  while  they 
are  composing  and  focusing  their  pic- 
tures, how  they  have  interested  their 
little    sitters    with    exciting    stories. 
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played  a  sort  of  Punch  and  Judy  show 
from  behind  the  focusing  cloth,  and 
have  impersonated  all  the  beasts  of 
fact  and  fiction.  I  gaze  and  listen,  in 
wonder  not  unmixed  with  admiration, 
for  it  must  be  confessed  I  can  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for  all  my  ener- 
gies are  absorbed  and  often,  indeed, 
exhausted  in  watching,  composing,  fo- 
cusing, refocusing  and  recomposing, 
and  if  lucky  slipping  in  an  occasional 
plate  and  getting  an  exposure. 

So  I  hold  that  the  photographer's 
relation  to  his  child  sitter  should  not 
be  a  too  exciting  or  absorbing  affair. 
He  should,  of  course,  be  on  good 
terms,  even  occasionally  chatting 
terms,  with  the  little  model,  but  the 
real  amusing  should  be  done  by  a  sec- 
ond person,  and  lucky  indeed  is  the 
camerist  who  has  a  sympathetic  helper 
for  this  essential  work.  The  enter- 
tainment should  never  be  of  the.  fast 
and  furious  type.  The  more  the  child 
amuses  itself  the  better.  The  greatest 
skill  is  shown  in  unobtrusively  sug- 
gesting and  controlling  the  direction 
in  which  the  amusement  should  go. 
The  real  expression  and  pose  of  a 
child  come  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
watch  a  child's  face  when  it  is  being 
told  something,  and  when  it  tells  some- 
thing itself.  The  uttering  of  an  idea 
or  thought  will  alter  the  whole  face, 
and  what  was  lifeless  while  listening 
will  be  lighted  up  when  expressing  it- 
self. 

The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  child 
sitter  as  normal  as  possible,  and  if 
the  amuser  can  contrive  to  make  him 
forget  altogether  that  there  is  a  cam- 
era and  a  man  behind  it  in  close  prox- 
imity, and  this  without  undue  excite- 
ment, the  amuser's  work  will  be  done 
and  the  photographer  will  be  left  free 


to  watch  for  and  seize  his  opportuni- 
ties, which,  if  the  child  is  quietly  and 
rationally  amusing  itself,  should  soon 
appear. 

But  how,  probably  asks  the  reader, 
is  the  volatile  young  sitter  to  be  kept 
in  one  place  ?  This  is  the  business  of 
the  amuser,  who  is  greatly  aided  by 
arrangements  of  background  and  fore- 
ground, which  will  be  fully  described 
in  some  future  notes.  And  so,  skip- 
ping for  the  present  the  surroundings 
of  the  child,  we  pass  on  to  the  consid- 
eration of  posing. 

Speaking  broadly,  a  child  should 
hardly  ever  be  posed.  Even  the  most 
self-conscious  youngster,  with  dexter- 
ous management,  can  he  induced  to 
forget  itself,  and  when  once  this  is  ac- 
complished, ease  and  g^ace  as  if  by 
magic  appear.  The  one  unforgivable 
sin  in  the  portrait  of  a  child  is  self- 
consciousness,  and  so  it  must  be  avoid- 
ed at  all  costs.  Boys,  quite  as  much 
as  girls,  suffer  from  it,  and  will  often 
completely  spoil  a  picture  if  asked  to 
"keep  like  that  just  a  second."  In- 
deed, the  suggestion  that  they  should 
look  at  the  camera  is  almost  always 
followed  by  disaster.  Consequently, 
with  children  that  are  at  all  nervous, 
full-faced  portraits  should  be  avoided. 
But,  of  course,  self-consciousness  is 
just  as  noticeable  in  a  figure  as  in  a 
face.  The  prim  little  girl  who  has 
made  up  her  mind  beforehand  exactly 
how  she  will  sit  for  her  photograph, 
and  is  bent  on  carrying  it  out,  may 
even  necessitate  the  imaginary  expos- 
ing of  several  plates,  and  then  if  the 
photographer  will  with  some  ostenta- 
tion pronounce  it  all  over,  he  may  if 
he  is  quick  and  has  his  plates  quite 
handy,  immediately  get  some  good, 
natural,  relaxed  portraits,  for  when 
once  what  is  considered  the  ordeal  is 
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over,  the  child,  in  common  with  the 
adult,  will  straightway  relax  and  usu- 
ally look  his,  or  her,  very  best  and  most 
natural  self. 

Children  are  often  best  taken  stand- 
ing, for  they  naturally  spend  so  much 
of  their  time  on  their  legs,  but  if  kept 
long  they  are  likely  to  get  stiff  and 
set.  If  this  awkwardness  does  not  go 
of  itself,  much  may  be  done  with  quite 
little  children  by  the  amuser  jumping 
them  up  in  the  air.  They  seem  to 
land  on  the  floor  with  quite  a  new 
stock  of  strength  and  grace.  Again, 
most  difficulties  with  little  girls  can 
often  be  surmounted  by  the  photog- 
rapher taking  them  into  his  confidence 
and  getting  them  to  help  him  make  a 
picture  of  their  favorite  doll,  or  a  real 
live  kitten  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  will  busy  themselves  over 
such  subjects,  and  never  seem  to 
dream  that  the  eye  of  the  lens  is  im- 
partially including  them  as  well  as 
their  pets.  And  all  this  trouble  is  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  self -consciousness. 
Yes,  and  it  is  worth  it,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  rather  gone  into  detail  over 
means  to  avoid  this  unforgivable 
fault  in  a  child  picture ;  for,  is  not  even 
a  p)oor  snapshot  of  a  natural  spontane- 
ous attitude  worth  more  than  the  most 
technically  perfect  negative  of  a  con- 
sciously posed  goody  little  person? 

CONCERNING  CLOTHES. 

When  one  looks  at  the  innumerable 
photographs  of  children  ruined  by  the 
garments  worn,  the  puzzle  is  that 
parents  still  need  to  ask  advice  on  the 
subject.  What  not  to  wear  they  can 
see  all  around  them,  and  surely  the 
choice  should  have  become  narrowed 
down  to  just  the  right  things.  But 
we  are  improving.  Sunday  clothes 
and  manners  are  fast  becoming  things 
of  the  past,  and  most  mothers  of  to- 


day can  be  trusted  not  to  overdress 
their  children  for  a  photograph.  But, 
woe  is  me!  (and  you,  too,  reader,  if 
you  ever  try  child  studies)  if  the 
nurse  is  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the 
adornment  of  her  charges,  for  ''Nan- 
nie's" choice  of  raiment  does  not  err 
on  the  side  of  simplicity,  and  the  most 
festive  new  frock  that  a  careful 
mother  has  made  large  enough  for 
growing  will  be  put  on;  the  last  little 
pair  of  bright,  roomy  new  shoes;  the 
hair  will  be  curled  and  tied  with  the 
newest  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  etc.,  and 
the  young  person  will  wonder  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

Now,  for  child  studies,  clothes  are 
of  vital  importance,  and  in  two  ways, 
as  affecting  the  photographer  and  as 
affecting  his  model.  As  far  as  the 
photographer  is  concerned,  they  can 
make  or  mar  his  picture.  For  in- 
stance, if  he  is  aiming  at  a  light,  deli- 
cate effect,  what  is  he  to  make  of 
black  stockings,  and  if  he  uses  a  white 
background  how  is  he  to  preserve  the 
outline  of  form  with  a  dead  white 
frock?  Dead  white  is  always  one  of 
the  child  photographer's  bogeys,  and 
one  which  haunts  him  pretty  persis- 
tently. Some  years  ago,  a  million- 
aire's wife  dressed  all  her  children  in 
white,  and  ever  since  then  English 
mothers,  like  sheep,  have  followed  her 
lead  and  thought  it  essential  that  their 
olive  branches  should  wear  nothing 
but  this  unpractical  raiment.  From 
the  photographer's  point  of  view, 
white  is  almost  hopeless,  for  children's 
faces  and  hands  suffer  by  the  con- 
trast, and  to  get  any  detail  in  white 
one  has  to  sacrifice  the  flesh  tones,  so 
that  a  fair  child  comes  out  with  a  dark 
face,  and  a  dark  child  resembles  an 
Asiatic. 

Tumbled  brown  holland,  cream  and 
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light  colored  flannels,  and  silks  are 
ideal  clothes  to  work  with.  And,  oh 
mothers !  Nannies !  or  whoever  dresses 
the  young  person,  let  the  clothes  be 
old!  Outgrown  clothes  are  invalua- 
ble, for  the  more  one  sees  of  the  chil- 
dren's arms  and  legs  the  better,  and 
a  nice  ample  sleeve  that  covers  up  just 
half  the  hand,  or  a  roomy,  long  skirt 
made  to  grow  in  are  terrible  handicaps 
to  doing  good  work.  As  for  starched 
clothes,  I  cannot  conceive  a  torture 
bad  enough  for  the  barbarous  Philis- 
tine who  invented  them  for  children. 
Even  if  he  were  dressed  himself  in 
stiff  and  crackling  paper  it  would  not 
be  uncomfortable  enough,  for  we 
grown-ups  have  not  the  quick  move- 
ments nor  are  we  so  near  to  Nature 
as  a  child.  How  is  the  poor  photog- 
rapher to  get  natural  and  spontaneous 
child  studies  with  starched  clothes? 
How  can  starched  lines  hang  grace- 
fully or  suggest  the  form  they  cover? 
Whatever  individuality  of  the  wearer 
had  got  into  those  garments,  the  starch 
and  iron  would  take  care  to  thorough- 
ly obliterate. 

And  now  for  clothes  as  thev  affect 
the  model.  H  we  grown-ups,  with  our 
hundred  and  one  cares  and  interests, 
are  so  conscious  of  the  influence  of 
clothes,  how  can  we  expect  a  child 
not  to  feel  it?  One  has  onlv  to  watch 
a  small  person  who  has  been  put  into 
some  new  garment  to  see  how  it  alters, 
not  only  the  movements,  but  for  the 
time  being  the  behavior.  The  boy, 
with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
new  breeches,  will  strut,  bursting  with 
self-importance;  the  little  girl  will 
look  down  at  her  new  frock,  swinging 
the  skirt  from  side  to  side,  and  is 
sometimes  so  absorbed  she  will  forget 
to  answer  a  question. 

Of  course,  children  differ,  and  some 


like  and  some  dislike  new  clothes  in- 
tensely; but,  whichever  be  the  case, 
the  wearing  of  them  destroys,  for  the 
time  being,  all  naturalness  and  ease. 
Old  and  evervdav  clothes  allow  the  Ht- 
tie  people  to  forget  the  subject  alto- 
gether, and  it  is  this  happy  condition 
of  unconsciousness  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  child  photographer. 

EXPOSURES,   BACKGROUNDS  AND  SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 

As  most  of  us  do  all  our  photog- 
raphy either  in  ordinary  rooms  or  out 
of  doors,  I  need  hardly  touch  on  the 
treatment  of  children  in  a  studio.  A 
studio,  no  doubt,  renders  our  work 
easier,  and'  increases  the  number  of 
our  successes,  for  so  often  the  essence 
of  the  whole  business  is  rapidity  of 
exposure.  Alas!  Kow  often  does  the 
poor  studioless  photographer  have  to 
choose  between  the  evils  of  a  poor 
negative  or  a  moved  model.  The  gar- 
den, although  the  light  in  it  is  rapid,  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  pictorial 
work.  Children  are  more  excited  and 
out  of  control,  and  are  sure  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  hundred  natural  sights 
and  sounds.  Dolls,  bricks  and  stor>'- 
books  temporarily  lose  their  charm, 
and  the  camera  is  not  likelv  to  be  tol- 
erated.  Then,  again,  if  the  children 
behave  well,  backgrounds  that  have 
been  carefully  rigged  up  have  a  knack 
even  on  the  stillest  summer  day,  of 
falling  a  prey  to  gusts  of  wind  that 
seem  to  come  from  nowhere,  and  cer- 
tainly ruffle  nothing  else  but  our  back- 
grounds and  tempers.  So  we  are 
driven  into  the  house,  where,  if  we 
can  find  a  room  with  a  fair-sized  win- 
dow— ^two  windows  for  preference — 
which  do  not  admit  the  sun,  we  can 
get  to  work. 

Now  there  is  a  good  deal  more  light 
in  many  ordinary  rooms  than  those 
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who  have  not  tested  it  would  believe. 
I  know  many  in  which  an  exposure  of 
one-third  of  a  second  will  give  good 
negatives  of  light  subjects  from  March 
to  September,  with  the  lens  working 
at  //8.  I  am,  of  course,  supposing 
that  very  cloudy,  dark  days  are  not 
chosen,  and  that  the  fastest  plates  pro- 
curable are  used.  This  is  one  reason 
among  others  why  children's  photo- 
graphs should  be  kept  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  very  cogent  one,  for  it 
shortens  the  exposure. 

From  close  observation,  I  have  no- 
ticed that  children  who  are  quietly 
playing  will  have  continual  spells  of 
animated  stillness,  exceeding  in  length 
a  third  of  a  second,  and  it  is  these 
spells  we  have  to  watch  for,  bulb  in 
hand. 

In  these  photographs  everything 
should  be  light.  There  is  no  harm, 
although  many  are  against  it,  in  hav- 
ing a  dead  white  background.  But  it 
must,  at  any  rate,  be  light,  and  on  the 
floor  should  be  spread  a  sheet.  Even 
if  it  is  not  intended  to  take  the  child 
full  length,  it  is  advisable,  for  it  will 
help  to  shorten  the  exposure,  or,  what 
is  often  more  satisfactory,  it  will  en- 
able us  to  get  a  better  exposed  nega- 
tive with  the  same  exposure.    Any  ac- 


cessories that  are  used  should  also  be 
light.  It  is  quite  easy,  for  instance,  to 
get  a  white  painted  table  or  stool.  It 
will  take  the  average  child  but  a  short 
time  to  take  possession  of  the  stool, 
especially  if  a  few  well-chosen  toys, 
such  as  white  bricks,  are  standing  in- 
vitingly on  the  table  alongside,  and 
we  then  have  our  model  happily  an- 
chored in  one  place.  Even  if  he  takes 
occasional  excursions  around  the 
room,  he  will  usually,  of  his  own  free 
will,  return  to  what  he  quickly  comes 
to  regard  as  his  own  little  house  and 
grounds.  And  it  is  worth  while  at 
the  outset  to  get  this  idea  into  his 
head. 

But  apart  from  the  utilitarian  rea- 
sons for  making  light  photographs  of 
children,  it  seems  the  rendering  most 
fitted  to  their  years.  Youth  and  gaiety 
cannot  be  suggested  by  sombre  colors, 
and  children,  who.  after  all,  embody 
the  springtime  of  human  life,  and 
whose  very  charm  is  ephemeral  and 
rapidly  passing,  should  certainly  be 
treated  lightly  by  the  camera. 

"Gleam  of  day's  dawning,  birds  on  the  wing, 

Sparkle  of  sun  on  the  dew  drops  mild. 
Lightness  and  laughter,  fairness  of  spring: 
Such  is  a  child." 

— The  Amateur  Photographer. 


SEPIA  TONES  BY  THE  COLD  HYPOALUH  BATH. 

By  G.  E.  C.  Morris. 


The  toning  of  bromide  prints  is  a 
process  which  at  the  present  moment 
receives  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
of  the  many  complicated  formulae 
now  before  the  public,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  which  will  work  with  absolute 
infallibility  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  major- 
ity  is   the   difficulty   connected    with 


their  preparation  at  home,  and  even  if 
accurately  dispensed,  the  results  are 
not  alwavs  what  one  has  been  led  to 
expect,  to  say  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  permanence,  which  is 
always  an  unknown  quantity. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  right  tone. 

Personally,  I  have  tried  the  whole 
collection,  and  after  manv  dismal  fail- 
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ures  and  appalling  waste  of  material 
finally  took  to  using  the  cold  hypo- 
alum  bath.     My  chief  reason  for  ad-  , 
vocating  this  method  is   its  extreme 
simplicity  and  reliability. 

As  a  rule  this  particular  concoction 
is  generally  recommended  to  be  used 
hot,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  af- 
ter several  unsuccessful  attempts,  that 
what  was  gained  in  point  of  time  was 
not  worth  the  great  extra  risk  of  ruin- 
ing one's  work  by  "over-cooking," 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exact  tone 
is  not  always  reached  in  a  definite 
period,  say  thirty  minutes,  during 
which  time  one  is  laboriously  turning 
the  prints  over  and  over,  with  one  eye 
on  the  thermometer.  It  struck  me 
one  day  that  this  was  a  needless  waste 
of  time,  especially  as  the  results  were 
not  always  assured,  and  I  determined 
to  try  the  cold  method,  since  which 
time  I  have  hardly  had  a  single  failure, 
and  always  managed  to  get  what  I 
imagined  is  most  aimed  at,  a  genuine 
'^h  sepia  tone,  not  a  dirty  copper  hue. 

This  result  depends  on  several  de- 
tails, which  I  hereby  set  out. 

First,  with  regard  to  making  up  the 
bath  it  is  necessarily  important  to  mix 
the  right  proportions  of  the  two  in- 
gredients, and  in  the  proper  way. 

First  of  all  take  an  old  saucepan, 
and  fill  it  with  thirty-five  ounces  of 
water,  and  put  over  a  stove  to  boil. 
When  it  is  quite  boiling  add  five 
ounces  of  hypo,  and  wait  until  dis- 
solved, then  mix  into  this  solution 
a  half-ounce  of  alum,  stirring  well  all 
the  time.  The  color  soon  changes 
into  a  milky  white,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  off.  The  smell  is 
not  pleasant,  but  it  soon  passes  off. 

"When  this  is  fairly  cool  it  should 
be  stored  in  a  bottle,  and  must  on  no 
account    be    filtered    beforehand,    al- 


though there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  pan, 
which  must  be  poured  into  the  bottle 
as  well.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is 
cool,  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  will  be 
perhaps  an  inch  deep  in  a  thick  milky 
mud.  This  should  always  be  well 
shaken  up  before  using. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  prints.  It  is 
practically  an  impossibility  to  obtain 
real  sepia  prints  unless  a  tinted  paper 
is  used.  There  are  two  well-known 
brands  on  the  market,  and  with  either 
it  is  possible  to  produce  most  artistic 
results.  With  regard  to  the  depth  of 
tone,  development  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  this. 

Amidol  gives  the  best  all-around  re- 
suits,  and  is  not  so  prone  to  stain. 
Metol-quinol  is  also  excellent,  and 
preferred  by  many,  though  to  my  mind 
it  is  apt  to  produce  sometimes  harsh 
shadows  in  the  darker  portions  of  the 
picture. 

A  short  but  sufficient  exposure,  fol- 
lowed by  slightly  prolonged  develop- 
ment, will  generally  be  productive  of 
a  good,  rich  color  after  toning  is  com- 
plete. 

Now,  the  "modus  operandi"  of  the 
latter  operation  is  as  x  follows :  Pre- 
suming the  solution,  already  made  up 
as  above,  is  fairly  cold,  it  is  poured 
into  a  flat  dish,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  air  bubbles.  Now  the  last  thing 
at  night,  immerse  the  prints  to  be 
toned  face  downwards  in  the  bath, 
and  lay  a  sheet  of  glass  on  the  top  to 
keep  them  submerged,  and  put  in  a 
warm  place,  say  in  the  kitchen,  and 
leave  till  morning.  By  this  time  they 
should  have  attained  the  desired  color. 
Sometimes  they  take  longer,  say  twen- 
ty-four hours,  but  this  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptionally cold  weather.  It  is  such- 
a  simple  operation  and  there  is  no 
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waste  of  time,  for  they  need  no  watch- 
ing, and  the  action  of  the  bath  is  au- 
tomatic, for  when  a  certain  stage  is 
arrived  at,  the  action  apparently 
ceases.  So  that  if  by  chance  they 
should  be  forgotten,  and  left  say  for 
forty-eight  hours,  no  harm  is  done. 

Light  prints,  generally  speaking, 
take  less  time  to  tone  than  the  dark 
ones.  Some  people  who  are  preju- 
diced against  this  method  say  that  fre- 
quently the  action  of  the  toning  is  un- 
even, giving  rise  to  purple  patches. 
This  only  occurs  when  the  washing 
after  development  has  been  insuffi- 
cient, and  traces  of  hypo  still  remain 
in  the  film. 

Thick  papers  stand  a  lot  of  wash- 
ing, and  should  never  be  given  less 
than  two  to  three  hours  in  running 
water.  In  my  opinion  this  cold  bath 
process  produces  prints  of  softer  hue, 
with  less  tendency  to  harsh  contrasts 
than  the  ordinary  hot  bath,  so  that  all 
things  considered,  it  is  a  better  meth- 
od. 

The  number  of  times  a  bath  can 


be  used  seems  endless,  for  it  appears 
to  improve  with  use,  as  an  old  bath 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  reduce 
the  density,  which  does  occasionally 
happen  in  a  freshly  made  up  solution. 

As  I  have  said,  genuine  sepia  tones 
can  only  be  obtained  by  using  cream 
tinted  paper,  but  it  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  every  print  on  this  paper 
will  tone  to  that  particular  shade.  A 
flat  print,  of  light  color,  will  only  pro- 
duce a  bilious-looking  tone,  utterly 
devoid  of  any  artistic  merit,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  very  dense  print  will 
produce  the  opposite  effect,  and  the 
tone  will  be  more  brown  or  reddish 
than  sepia. 

Naturally,  the  negative  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  final  tone  of  the  finished 
print,  so  that  experience  is  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  select  the  most  suit- 
able in  order  to  get  the  best  result. 

Finally,!  am  confident  that  of  all  the 
toning  methods  known  to-day,  this 
one  is  by  far  the  most  reliable,  for  the 
only  extra  ingredient  necessary  to  its 
success  is  patience. — The  Amateur 
Photographer. 


COPYING  PICTURES. 


By  Harold  Baker. 


The  copying  of  pictures  in  color  is 
difficult  work,  and  is  seldom  done 
properly  by  the  average  photographer, 
who  is  often  content  to  use  an  ordi- 
nary plate,  or  possibly  an  orthochro- 
matic  one;  and  he  relies  on  the  color- 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  render 
correctly  the  colors  of  the  picture.  An 
orthochromatic  plate  without  a  yellow 
screen  or  light  filter  is  scarcely  any 
better  than  an  ordinary  plate.  When 
choosing  a  plate  for  such  work,  one 


should  be  selected  that  is  sensitive,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  red  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  The  ordinary  orthochro- 
matic plate  is  very  good  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  yellow,  and  produces  very 
good  results  in  copying  water-color 
sketches  where  there  is  not  great 
range  of  color,  but  where  there  are 
strong  contrasts,  and  especially  much 
red  (such  as  a  portrait  of  a  man^n 
scarlet  robes),  a  plate  that  is  more 
sensitive  to  red  should  be  used.  Some 
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operators  use  the  ordinary  orthochro- 
matic  plates  sensitive  to  yellow,  and 
bathe  them  in  a  red  sensitizer  them- 
selves; but  the  average  photographer 
who  only  occasionally  has  such  work 
to  do  would  find  it  much  too  trouble- 
some and  uncertain,  as  he  would  have 
no  proper  drying  cupboard,  and  the 
danger  of  fogging  and  uneven  drying 
of  the  film  would  be  very  great.  It 
would  be  better  to  use  one  of  the  com- 
mercial red-sensitive  plates.  It  is,  of 
course,  advisable  to  keep  to  one  kind 
of  plate  for  each  light  filter  used,  as 
the  amount  of  correction  of  screen  and 
plate  can  then  be  fairly  gauged,  and 
also  the  increase  of  exposure  necessi- 
tated by  each  screen,  as  the  increase 
depends  on  the  degree  of  color-sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plate.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  if  a  deep  orange 
screen  is  used  a  greater  increase  of 
exposure  will  be  necessary  with  a 
plate  sensitive  to  blue  and  yellow  only 
than  would  be  the  case  with  a  red- 
sensitive  plate  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

The  depth  of  the  light-filter  selected 
•depends  on  the  amount  of  correction 
required,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  over- 
correct,  and  render  reds  and  yellows 
too  pale  and  blues  too  dark.  Good 
screens  are  expensive  things  to  buy, 
but  if  much  work  is  contemplated  it 
is  cheaper  to  spend  three  or  four  dol- 
lars on  a  really  good  one  than  to  put 
up  with  home-made  makeshifts,  al* 
though  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
very  serviceable  screens  when  the  pho- 
tographer knows  what  he  wants.  The 
■earlier  forms  of  screens,  thin  pieces  of 
optically  worked  glass  of  a  pale 
brownish  yellow  with  a  suggestion  of 
green,  are  practically  useless  for  copy- 
ing pictures;  they  may  answer  very 
well  for  rendering  autumn  tints  more 


truly,  but  are  of  little  value  when  bril- 
liant colors  have  to  be  rendered  into 
monochrome.  The  most  useful  for 
general  purposes  is  of  a  rich  orange, 
and  when  laid  down  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper  it  should  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  red. 

PURCHASED  AND   HOME-MADE  FILTERS. 

The  position  of  the  screen  is  of  no 
importance — either  before  or  behind 
the  lens,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
but  the  easiest  method  of  holding  it  in 
place  is  to  form  a  rebate  behind  the 
panel  covering  the  lens,  with  strips  of 
hard  cardboard,  or,  better  still,  thin 
"millboard"  used  by  bookbinders. 
This  method  of  holding  the  screen 
necessitates  a  larger  screen  than  if  it 
were  used  in  front  of  the  lens,  but 
when  they  are  made  by  the  photogra- 
pher himself  the  larger  size  costs  prac- 
tically no  more  than  the  smaller  one. 
Several  screens  should  be  made  of 
varying  depths  for  different  subjects. 
A  method  of  making  the  screen  at 
home  may  be  adopted.  The  pieces  of 
patent  plate  glass  can  be  coated  with 
clear  gelatine,  which  is  allowed  to  set 
on  a  level  surface,  to  insure  an  even 
thickness  of  film.  It  must  be  protected 
from  dust  until  dry,  and  then  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  aniline  dyes  until  the 
required  color  is  obtained.  Nickel 
packets  of  dyes  will  answer  quite  well. 
An  orange  dye  to  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  red  has  been  added  should  be 
used,  and  the  coated  plate  dipped  in  it 
until  it  has  absorbed  the  necessary 
amount  of  color;  it  should  then  be 
rinsed  and  put  away  to  dry,  taking 
due  precautions  against  dust.  If  a 
deep  screen  is  desired  two  coated 
pieces  of  glass  can  be  used  and  bound 
up  face  to  face.  Another  method  can 
be  tried,  and  is  perhaps  easier  than 
the  one  just  described.     A  piece  of 
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non-curling  celluloid  film  is  fixed, 
without  exposure  to  light,  washed  free 
from  hypo,  and  stained;  when  it  is 
dry  it  can  be  bound  up  between  the 
pieces  of  patent  plate.  A  clearer  and 
brighter  screen  can  be  made  by 
cementing  the  finished  stained  film 
between  the  glasses  with  Canada  bal- 
sam, in  a  similar  manner  to  that  used 
for  mounting  microscopic  slides.  The 
glasses  are  warmed  and  covered  with 
the  balsam,  and  laid  together  with  thq 
stained  film  between,  half  a  dozen 
strong  spring  clips  are  placed  around 
the  edges,  and  the  superfluous  balsam 
and  air-bells  squeezed  out.  The 
screens  should  remain  under  pressure 
for  as  long  as  convenient,  several  days 
if  possible,  in  a  warm  place.  The 
hardened  balsam  at  the  edges  is 
scraped  off,  and  the  screen  cleaned  for 
use. 

EXPOSURES  UNDER  GLASS  AND  OUT-OF- 

DOORS. 

Having  secured  the  screens  by  mak- 
ing or  purchase,  they  must  be  tested 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  correction 
they  give  and  the  exposure  they  need. 
An  important  point  must  always  be 
remembered,  and  that  is  that  a  screen 
which  increases  the  exposure  ten  times 
when  working  indoors  will  need 
twenty  times  out  of  doors,  as  the 
glass  of  windows  itself  acts  as  a  yel- 
low screen  and  cuts  out  some  of  the 
blue  rays.  When  the  tests  are  being 
made,  an  exposure  meter  which  tests 
the  actinic  value  of  the  light  is  neces- 
sary. The  tests  should  be  made  with 
the  kind  of  plate  to  be  used  in  the 
actual  work  of  copying,  and  a  litho- 
graphic print  in  color,  or  a  color  chart, 
can  be  used  as  the  testing  object. 

AVOIDING    REFLECTIONS    AND    GLITTER- 

When  the  actual  work  is  begun, 
several  precautions  will  be  necessary, 


especially  when  working  away  from 
home.  First,  a  good  exposure  meter 
is  most  valuable,  as  the  subject  to  be 
copied  may  be  in  a  difficult  place,  and 
the  light  may  be  most  misleading  as  to 
its  actinic  power.  A  large  piece  of 
thin  black  cloth,  large  enough  to  cover 
up  the  camera,  lens  and  legs  is  most 
useful,  as  they  may  be  reflected  in  the 
varnish  of  the  picture.  If  the  cloth  is 
large  enough  to  suspend  in  front  of 
the  picture  and  cut  off  all  other  ob- 
jects, it  is  possible  to  secure  a  good 
copy  through  the  glass,  as  in  some 
cases  the  removal  of  the  glass  is  im- 
possible. A  hole  must  be  provided  in 
the  cloth  for  the  lens  to  peep  through. 
It  is  possible  by  this  means  to  photo- 
graph a  whole  group  of  pictures  un- 
der glass,  but  a  very  large  black  screen 
is  necessary,  especially  when  a  long 
focus  lens  is  used. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  avoid  "glitter** 
on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  especial- 
ly if  it  is  an  old  one  and  highly  var- 
nished. The  lighting  needs  great  care 
to  avoid  this  trouble;  a  large,  high 
side-light  is  better  than  top-light,  and 
a  slight  tilt  of  the  picture  downwards 
will  generally  get  rid  of  the  glitter 
trouble.  The  camera  must  be  tilted  up 
at  exactly  the  same  angle  as  the  picture 
is  leaning  forward.  Copying  out  of 
doors  is  very  troublesome,  on  account 
of  reflections  and  the  probability  of  the 
object  being  shaken  by  wind  and  dam- 
aged by  rain. 

EXPOSURE  MAXIMS. 

Exposure  is  a  most  important  point. 
Under-exposure  is  hopeless,  it  can 
never  be  cured :  but  over-exposure  can 
often  be  put  right.  In  copying  old 
pictures  prolonged  exposure  and  re- 
strained development  give  the  best  re- 
sults. It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to 
photograph  an  old  picture  without  a 
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deep  screen,  as  otherwise  little  besides 
the  cracks  in  the  paint  will  be  seen  in 
the  print.  Some  authorities  advise 
focusing  with  the  screen  in  position. 
With  a  dark  picture  this  is  well-nigh 
impossible,  and  with  a  proper  screen 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  it  should 
make  no  difference  at  all  to  the  focus, 
even  when  the  lens  is  used  at  full  aper- 
ture. 

Better  results  are  obtained  by  ex- 
posing a  long  time  in  a  dull  light  than 
by  short  exposure  in  a  bright  one.  In 
the  days  when  light-filters  were  not 
invented  good  copies  of  pictures  were 
obtained  by  this  means ;  and  although 
some  operators,  at  the  present  time, 
prefer  to  do  all  such  work  out  of  doors 
we  are  convinced  that  the  results  are 
not  as  good  as  those  under  glass  in  a 
slow  light.  The  advantage  .  obtained 
out  of  doors  is  the  reduction  in  ex- 
posure. The  gain  in  this  direction  is 
not  so  great  as  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  as  the  light-filter  needs  twice  as 
long  out  of  doors.  In  a  dull  light  in- 
doors a  paler  screen  may  be  used  with 


equal  correction  as  compared  with  a 
deep  screen  outside. 

The  development  of  such  exposures 
needs  great  care,  as  the  plates  used 
should  be  decidedly  sensitive  to  red 
rays,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  light 
must  be  used,  and  that  of  a  deep  red. 
The  plate  should  be  exposed  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  dark-room  light,  and 
should  be  kept  covered  during  devel- 
opment as  much  as  possible. 

As  full  exposures  are  advised,  re- 
strained development  is  necessary,  and 
the  factorial  method  of  timing  is  ad- 
visable. But  if  the  exposure  has  for 
some  reason  to  be  cut  shorter  than  the 
full  one  recommended,  a  rapid  devel- 
oper, such  as  metol,  may  be  used.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  give  the  ex- 
posures that  will  need  restrained  de- 
velopment, as  they  will  often  extend 
to  hours  and  not  minutes.  In  the  case 
of  dark  stained-glass  windows,  it  may 
become  almost  days,  when  working 
large  sizes. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Pnnts    or  criticism;   only  one  at  a  time  and   only  once   each  month;    to  be  sent   to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.    The  coupon  found  in  our  advertising  pages  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each  print. 


Owing  to  the  prolonged  absence  of  Dr. 
Nicol  from  home,  a  number  of  print  criti- 
cisms are  held  over  until  next  month. 


2169.  H.  E.  Stout.— "Pocono  Lake."  A 
better  title  would  have  been  "The  Weir" 
the  device  for  raising  the  level  of  the  water, 
that  being  the  main  feature  in  the  com- 
position. Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
''record"  rather  than  the  pictorial  was  your 
aim,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  it  is  a 
pronounced  failure.  Trees  were  never  so 
black  with  light  sufficient  to  reproduce 
water  white  as  the  paper,  nor  is  water  flow- 
ing over  a  weir  properly  represented  by  a 


series  of  white  lines  as  if  made  by  a  sweep 
of  a  brush  charged  with  whitewash.  The 
cause  is  under-exposure  and  over-develop- 
ment ;  development  pushed  till  all  the  lights 
are  equally  opaque  in  the  negative  and 
equally  white  in  the  print,  but  not  sufficient 
to  give  a  trace  of  detail  in  trees  and  objects 
in  less  than  middle  tint,  the  exposure  not 
having  been  sufficient  even  to  overcome  the 
inertia  there.  The  subject  and  arrange- 
ment, while  hardly  pictorial,  are,  for  "rec- 
ord" purposes,  quite  satisfactory. 

2170.  F.  E.  Weeks.— "The  Dawn."  This 
also  might  have  been  called  "The  Weir," 
and  is  decidedly  more  pictorial  in  its  treat- 
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ment  than   No.   2169,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  weir  runs  horizontally  across  the 
print.     Whether  Tennyson's  lines  : 
"The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 
The  pool  beneath  it,  never  still" 
suggested  the  subject  or  the  subject  sug- 
gested the  lines,  we  do  not  know,  but  in 
either  case  they  are  happily  wedded.     So 
much  for  the  selection ;  but,  while  the  water, 
both   still   and   in   motion,  is   much   better 
than  in  No.  2169,  the  exposure  having  been 


sufficient,  the  photography  is  not  to  good  as 
it  might  easily  have  been,  mainly  for  lack 
of  contrast,  the  effect  being  that  of  an  al- 
most uniform  gray  from  an  almost  entire 
want  of  gradation.  The  printing  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  although  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  negative,  and 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  solution  stronger  in  the  reducer 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  the  retarding 
bromide. 


SOCIETY  NEWS. 


Camera  Club  of  New  York. — ^The  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the 
rooms,  5  West  Thirty-first  street,  on  the 
evening  of  September  11.  The  president,  F. 
B.  Herzog,  presided.  On  exhibiting  two 
pictures  containing  several  figures  forming  a 
composite  group,  one  of  which  appeared  in 
the  September  number  of  this  magazine,  Mr. 
Herzog  remarked  in  a  discussion  on  thft 
usefulness  of  photography  in  art  thai  lh« 
science  had  been  of  great  value  to  him  in 
that  it  enabled  him  to  immediately  depict 
any  pictorial  representation  conceived  by  his 
imagination  with  minutiae  of  details  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  the  usual  slow 
method  of  drawing  and  painting.  It  was  a 
suggestion  shQwing  most  vividly  the  value 
of  photography  as  an  aid  in  art  study. 

Mt.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  a  double  print- 
ing frame  sent  by  the  Folmer  &  Schwing  Co., 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  very  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  making  lantern  slides  by  contact 
from  a  negative  of  larger  size,  or  from  por- 
tions of  a  larger  negative.  The  example 
shown  was  adapted  to  take  35x7  negative. 
The  front  of  the  frame  is  solid  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  aperture  the  size  of  a  lantern 
slide.  The  back  is  made  in  two  portions, 
one  having  large  elastic  springs  to  clamp 
the  negative  in  any  desired  position  over  the 
small  shde  aperture.  Directly  above  this  in 
the  clamping  back  is  an  aperture  cut  the 
size  of  a  lantern  plate  3^x4.  After  the 
plate  is  put  in  over  the  negative  a  secondary 
back  with  a  smaller  flat  clamping  spring  is 
placed  over  the  plate  which  clamps  against 
the  negative.  The  exposure  can  then  be 
made  and  the  slide  plate  removed  for  de- 
velopment.     Duplicate    exposures    may    be 


made  readily  in  this  way  from  the  negative 
without  moving  it.  The  frame  is  very  sub- 
stantial and  nicely  finished. 

The  club  is  taking  active  steps  to  prepare 
a  set  of  slides  for  the  next  season  of  the 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  F.  B.  Cleland.  The  lantern 
is  in  operation  Wednesday  evenings  for  the 

testing  of  slides. 

*  *    * 

Newark  and  Essex  Camera  Clubs. — ^On 
the  evening  of  September  17  the  above  clubs 
jointly  gave  a  lantern  slide  exhibition  in  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  California  Camera  Club  of 
San  Francisco.  The  set  of  slides  shown  was 
the  work  of  the  California  Club,  contributed 
by  the  Slide  Interchange  in  the  fall  of  1905, 
prior  to  the  earthquake,  and  of  other  slides 
showing  the  destruction  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake. It  is  reported  the  entertainment  was 
a  brilliant  success.  There  was  an  attend- 
ance of  about  nine  hundred,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  photographed  by  flashlight  after 
the  exhibition  was  over.  A  large  amount 
was  realized  for  the  California  Club.  It  is 
hoped  other  clubs  will  be  as  successful  in 
securing   assistance.     The   pastor   presided 

and  effectively  described  the  pictures. 

*  41    >i( 

We  are  advised  by  G.  Gennert,  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  that  the  "Year  Book  of 
Photography"  for  1906  is  now  at  hand. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  various  interesting  and  in- 
structive features  to  be  found  throughout 
this  book.  Mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
editor,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.,  has 
given  us  an  article  on  "Bromide  Printing 
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and  Gas-Light  Paper"  is  sufficient  to  assure 
our  readers  of  at  least  one  photographic 
treat.  Many  of  the  ablest  writers  have  also 
come  to  his  assistance  with  articles  on 
"Albumenized  Paper,"  "Carbon  Process," 
"Gum  Bichromate,"  "Iron,"  "Ozotype,"  and 
"Platinotype,"  combining  to  make  the  book 
a  valuable  help  whenever  a  difficulty  occurs 
in  manipulating  the  popular  printing  proc- 
esses of  to-day. 

When  one  gets  tired  of  such  reading, 
which  we  very  much  doubt,  he  can  turn  to 
the  many  illustrations  for  relief.  These  are 
very  fine  examples  of  half-tone  work  that 
have  been  well  chosen  to  illustrate  the  styles 
of  the  various  writers.  A  guide  to  prospec- 
tive buyers  of  all  things  photographic  forms 
an  excellent  review  of  the  up-to-date  pro- 
ductions in  the  photographic  world. 

Another  chapter  treats  of  miscellaneous 
hints,  which  is  particularly  directed  to  over- 
come the  various  amateur  troubles.  Another 
hint  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  is 
the  price,  50  cents,  with  an  additional  12 
cents  if  it  is  ordered  by  mail — a  good  invest- 
ment I ''St  you  will  not  at  any  time  regret 

4t      *      * 

At  the  National  Amateur  Photographic 
convention  held  in  St.  Louis  recently,  the 
Toledo  Camera  Club  secured  21  prizes  out 
of  a  total  of  42.  Camera  clubs  all  over  the 
country  exhibit  at  the  national  convention, 
and  the  members  of  the  Toledo  Camera 
Club  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  fact  that 
they  took  50  per  cent,  of  the  prizes  in  an 
open  field. 

Prizes  were  awarded :  John  F.  Jones,  12 ; 
Cody  Markley,  4 ;  George  W.  Beatty,  2 ;  N. 
W.  Chopin,  I ;  E.  C.  Bronson,  i ;  C.  C.  Tay- 
lor, I. 

*    *    * 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  New  England 
was  held  in  Boston  August  21  to  23.  The 
attendance  of  photographers  and  manufac- 
turers was  large,  although  not  as  great  as 
in  some  former  years,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  New  York  association  and  also  to 
the  uncomfortable  weather.  The  exhibit  of 
pictures  was  large  and  interesting,  and  the 
program  held  the  members'  attention  as 
well  as  usual.  Prizes  for  pictures  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

Grand  portrait  prize,  gold  medal,  John 
Garo,  of  Boston. 


Class  A — Portraits,  silver  medals :  First,. 
Byrd  studio  of  Cambridge;  second,  Morris^ 
B.  Parkinson,  Boston;  third.  Whitman 
studio  of  Chelsea;  fourth,  Kimball  studio 
of  Concord,  N.  H.;  fifth,  Aron  of  Boston; 
sixth,  Joseph  Thibault  of  Fall  River;  sev- 
enth, R.  F.  Barrows;  eighth,  He^th  studio 
of  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  ninths  W.  C.  Noetzd, 
of  Newton  Centre;  tenth,  Wolfboro  studio 
of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.  Bronze  medals — Whit- 
man studio  of  Chelsea;  C.  E.  Lea,  of  Holy- 
oke,  Mass.;  L.  H.  Crosier,  of  Reedsboro; 
Whitney  &  Son,  of  Cambridge;  Fromwell 
studio  of  New  Bedford;  Honore  L.  Godin, 
Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Gamil  &  Gentzell,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S. ;  Chris  Johnstone,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Frank  F.  Adams,  Portland,  Me.;  A. 
F.  Borman,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Alfred  Elson, 
Woburn;  Louis  Bachroch,  Worcester;  Geo. 
E.  Tingley,  Mystic,  Conn.;  S.  M.  Holman, 
Attleboro;  D.  J.  Bodeaux,  Springfield;  F. 
W.  Rice,  W.  H.  Partridge,  Boston;  M.  D. 
Hanson,  Portland,  Me. ;  W.  F.  Oliver,  Bald- 
winsville;  W.  H.  Manahan,  Jr.,  Hillsboro 
Bridge,  N.  H.;  D.  J.  Bordaux. 

Class  B — Landscapes,  open  to  the  New 
England  States  and  the  provinces:  Silver 
medals,  W.  H.  Manahan,  Jr.,  Hillsboro 
Bridge,  N.  H. ;  George  E.  Tingley,  Mystic, 
Conn.;  bronze  medals,  William  H.  Millis  & 
Son,  Providence,  R.  L;  C.  L.  Powers,  Mil- 
ford,  N.  H. ;  W.  H.  Partridge,  Boston. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: President,  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  of  Bos- 
ton; vice-president,  W.  Marshall,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  secretary,  George  H.  Hastings,  of 
Haverhill;  treasurer,  S.  M.  Holman,  of  At- 
tleboro; state  vice-president,  for  Maine. 
Harry  Plumnier,  of  Lewiston;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Richard  Kimball,  of  Concord;  Ver- 
mont, Christine  Bau,  of  Barre;  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Harry  Koshiba,  of  Providence;  Con- 
necticut. E.  M.  Jackson,  of  Norwalk;  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  G.  A.  Gaubin. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  S.  M.  Hol- 
man, showed  a  balance  of  over  $1,100,  an^ 
the  report  of  the  treasurer,  J.  H.  C. 
Evanoff,  showed  the  association  to  be  in  a 
prosperou*?  condition. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  about  seventy- 
five  photogravures  from  negatives  by 
Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  of  Hamburg,  attracted 
much  attention  and  was  generally  held  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  work  of  American 
photographers  on  exhibition. 
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ANSWERS  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Exhibiting  Pictures. 

A.  B.  C. — W«  cannot  undertake  to  say 
whether  your  picture  is  good  enough  to 
send  to  an  exhibition  or  not.  If  you  send 
it  to  "Our  Portfolio,"  we  will  criticise  it; 
if  you  enter  it  in  our  monthly  competition, 
we  will  judge  it;  but  we  do  not  care  to 
raise  or  lower  your  hopes  of  the  judgment 
of  other  people.  If  you  join  your  local 
camera  club,  we  happen  to  know  that  -it 
holds  one  or  two  members*  exhibitions  a 
year,  where  each  member  is  entitled  to  have 
one  print  hung.  Aside  from  this,  practi- 
cally the  only  open  exhibition  yet  announced 
for  this  winter  is  the  Third  American  Pho- 
tographic Salon,  details  qf  which  were 
printed  last  month.  You  can  send  as  many 
prints  to  this  as  you  please,  provided  they 
are  framed,  and  your  pictures  will  have  just 
as  fair  a  chance  as  anybody's.  The  fact 
that  you  are  unknown  makes  no  difference. 
If  your  pictures  are  good  enough  they  will 
be  accepted,  while  many  by  well-known  pho- 
tographers will  be  rejected,  as  happened  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  Do  not  hesitate 
if  you  have  ambition,  and  do  not  lose  heart 
if  you  do  not  succeed  this  year.  It  will  do 
you  good  to  learn  that  the  best  pictures 
your  friends  have  ever  seen  are  really  quite 
commonplace,  and  if  you  have  the  artistic 
nature  you  claim,  you  will  succeed  sooner 
or  later. 

Reducing  a  Negative. 

J.  A.  Burke. — The  simplest  plan  for  re- 
ducing a  negative  is  to  immerse  it  in  a 
freshly  made  solution  as  follows : 

H>T)o I  ounce 

.  ^  Water   4  ounces 

Potassium  ferricyanide 60  grains 

Be  sure  that  salts  are  entirely  dissolved, 
as  an  undissolved  particle  of  the  ferri- 
cyanide touching  the  surface  of  the  negative 
would  make  a  transparent  spot.  The  solu- 
tion will  not  keep  long  after  being  mixed, 
so  use  at  once.  Immerse  the  negative  in 
the  solution  and  rock  the  tray,  watching  the 
process  carefully.  When  almost  thin 
enough ;  wash  well  in  plenty  of  water.     It 


is  advisable  to  practise  on  a  waste  negative 
Wfore  risking  a  valuable  one. 

Cement  for  Lensee. 

C.  E.  Fisher.— Lenses  are  usually  cement- 
ed with  Canada  balsam,  which  may  become 
hard  and  crack  with  age.  You  had  better 
let  an  optician  recement  the  lens,  as  you 
might  spoil  it  if  you  tried  to  do  it  yourself. 

Reducing  Velox  Prints! 

John  Bryant.— Your  Velox  or  bromide 
prints  which  are  too  dark  may  be  reduced. 
One  method  is  to  use  a  weak  solution  of 
ferricyanide  and  hypo,  as  given  in  an  an- 
swer to  J.  A.  Burke,  but  this  method  some- 
times stains  the  paper.  The  following  re- 
ducer may  be  used,  but  great  care  should  be 
used,  as  it  is  very  poisonous 

Potassium  cyanide    (saturated 

solution) 18  drops 

Iodine    in    alcohol    (saturated 

solution) 10  drops 

Water  i  ounce 

Soak  the  print  until  limp.  Then  lay  it 
smoothly  on  the  bottom  of  a  clean  tray  and 
pour  in  enough  reducer  to  cover  the  sur- 
face. Keep  it  flowing  back  and  forth  over 
the  surface,  which  must  be  kept  free  from 
wrinkles  to  allow  regular  action,  until  the 
print  is  reduced  nearly  enough.  Wash  well 
and  either  intensify  a  little,  or  tone  in  a 
bath  giving  blue  tones,  to  improve  the  color. 

Selling  Prints. 

F.  C.  Smythe.— Most  of  the  general  pub- 
lications which  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, especially  the  weeklies,  will  buy 
pictures  which  have  news  value  or  great  hu- 
man interest.  The  point  is  to  have  the 
right  picture  to  sell  at  the  time  when  it  has 
news  value.  For  instance,  a  dozen  w^arships 
being  ordered  to  Cuba,  pictures  of  them  and 
the  Cuban  ports  can  be  readily  sold  while 
the  crisis  lasts.  The  various  outdoor  maga- 
zines are  always  looking  for  pictures,  and 
local  papers  often  furnish  a  good  market. 
Study  the  magazines,  see  what  they  publish, 
and  prepare  to  fill  their  demands. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


We  have  recently  received  a  letter 
or  two  from  subscribers  who  think  we 
print  too  many  "fuzzy"  pictures  and 
threaten  to  discontinue  their  support 
if  we  do  not  mend  our  ways.  To  all 
such  persons  we  would  respectfully 
state  that  we  have  readers  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
please  everybody  all  the  time.  The 
constant  aim  of  a  magazine  editor  is 
as  far  as  possible  to  furnish  in  each 
issue  something  that  will  directly  in- 
terest every  reader.  The  majority  of 
purchasers  read  and  study  what  inter- 
ests them  and  what  they  can  under- 
stand. The  rest  they  leave  for  another 
occasion  or  other  readers,  reflecting 
that  not  all  tastes  are  alike.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  there  is  a  touchy  indi- 
vidual to  whom  what  he  does  not  like 
or  understand  is  as  a  red  rag  to  a 
bull.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in 
every  case  these  individuals  object  to 
"fuzzy"  pictures,  and  the  variety  of 
pictures  called  by  this  title  is  amazing. 
In  fact,  it  often  means  any  work  that 
the  critic  does  not  understand. 

The  work  we  understand  to  be  ob- 
jected to  is  all  that  in  which  a  sugges- 
tion of  atmosphere  is  sought  by  the 


expedient  of  representing  distant 
planes  without  sharp  focus,  and  that 
in  which  simplicity  is  attained  by  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  detail,  usu-* 
ally  producing  a  picture  of  few  tones 
and  flat  masses.  We  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  much  work  done  by  unskilled 
workers  in  these  directions  is  bad,  ar^ 
tistically  and  photographically,  but  we 
also  contend  that  truly  artistic  pictures 
can  be  made  by  the  methods  described- 
above. 

In  defence  of  our  course  in  publish-^ 
ing  these  examples  of  such  work^ 
aside  from  the  fact  that  we  have  many" 
readers  who  want  it,  we  desire  to  calf 
the  attention  of  the  disgusted  ones  ta 
the  following  facts: 

1.  Such  work  is  consistenflv  and 
successfully  produced  only  by  pho- 
tographers who  are  artists  by  training 
or  who  have  for  years  been  students 
of  art  as  applied  to  photography. 

2.  When  a  photographer  once  gets 
to  the  stage  of  being  able  to  produce 
such  work  he  never  returns  to  the 
making  of  pure  records  except  for 
purposes  of  record,  though  usually 
thoroughly  able  to  produce  technically 
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perfect  pictures   far  better  than  the 
man  who  is  criticising  him. 

3.  All  persons  with  an  artistic  train- 
ing, especially  painters  and  art  critics, 
admire  good  work  of  this  character, 
and  rarely  give  a  second  glance  to  a 
record .  photograph,  however  good 
technically. 

4.  Every  photographer,  no  matter 
how  vehemently  he  may  oppose 
"fuzzy graphs,"  who  is  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  constantly  see  photographs  of 
various  kinds,  ends  by  making  pictures 
which  are  more  or  less  diffused  when 
he  has  artistic  intentions. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  road 
of  progress  in  photography  is  from 
the  print  with  microscopic  detail  to 
the  print  which  gains  atmosphere  and 
charm  by  the  suppression  of  some  of 
this  irritating  detail. 

As  to  our  selection  of  pictures,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  it  as  catholic 
as  possible.  We  desire  to  please  all 
our  readers  with  work  which  shall  suit 
their  several  tastes  and  give  them  in- 
spiration. We  shall  publish  good, 
straight  work  of  artistic  merit  by  pref- 
erence, because  we  believe  that  the 
future  of  photography  lies  in  the  use 
of  its  own  methods  and  not  in  copying 
those  of  the  painters.  Finally,  we  beg 
those  of  our  readers  who  object  to 
"fuzzygraphs"  to  send  us  samples  of 
their  own  work  which  they  consider 
to  have  artistic  merit,  with  the  promise 
that  we  will  publish  it  if  it  comes  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  past  issues  of 
the  magazine. 

4c       ♦       4t 

The  subject  set  for  our  September 
competition  was  "Marines,"  appar- 
ently suitable  for  the  close  of  the  va- 
cation  season,  presumably  spent  at  the 
shore  by  many  of  our  readers. 
Whether  thev  were  still  on  their  va- 


cations, or  having  returned,  had  not 
found  time  to  make  prints,  the  entries 
were  so  few  in  number  that  the  judges 
made  no  awards.  We  trust  that  this 
month  our  readers  will  respond  in 
greater  number. 

The  subject  proposed  for  November 
is  "Portraits,"  and  prints  should  be 
sent  l>y  mail  or  express,  fully  prepaid, 
to  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  39  Addington 
Road,  Brookline,  Mass.,  before  De- 
cember I.  The  subject  for  December 
is  "Genre." 

"Portraits"  seems  self-explanatory, 
vet  a  subscriber  writes  for  a  definition. 
A  portrait  is  a  photograph  of  a  person 
taken  under  any  conditions,  when  the 
features  or  character  of  the  person  are 
the  main  things  to  be  expressed. 
When  action  or  assumed  character  are 
represented,  the  picture  becomes  a 
genre. 

First  and  second  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  a  bronze  medal  in  each  case, 
with  blue  ribbon  and  silver  bar,  and 
red  ribbon  with  bronze  bar,  respec- 
tivelv.  The  first  award  includes  also 
a  cash  prize  of  five  dollars.  Honorable 
mentions  may  be  given  to  meritorious 
pictures  which  do  not  attain  prize 
rank.  Awards  may  be  withheld  or  di- 
vided at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
Prize-winning  pictures  may  be  repro- 
duced, and  unsuccessful  pictures  will 
be  returned  if  requested. 


*    *    * 


A  writer  in  Photography  describes 
a  method  of  producing  a  positive  di- 
rect in  the  camera  by  making  a  very 
thin  negative,  and  after  thorough  fix- 
ing and  washing,  bleaching  with  mer- 
curic chloride.  This  gives  a  white 
image  which  when  backed  with  black 
velvet  is  a  positive.  The  editor  ex- 
presses grave  doubts  as  the  perma- 
nence of  such  an  image  when  exposed 
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to  light.  Of  course,  the  mercury  and 
gelatine  may  interact  with  serious  re- 
sults, but  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  is  not  much  to  be  feared.  The 
daguerreotype  was  succeeded  by  the 
ambrotype,  a  picture  made  by  the 
wet-plate  process  and  backed  up  in 
this  way,  and  these  pictures  exist  to- 
day. If  the  mercury  image  is  var- 
nished with  an  impervious  black  var- 
nish and  thus  protected  from  moist- 
ure, it  should  last  well  and  afford  a 
good  picture  when  only  one  print  is 
desired. 


♦      4c       « 


A  writer,  in  a  contemporary  notes 
a  case  where  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
all  plates  taken  in  a  camera  in  a  strong 
light  seemed  to  be  fogged.  Careful 
tests  of  bellows,  plate-holders,  dark- 
room light,  etc.,  provetl  them  all  to 
be  in  good  order,  but  still  the  fogging 
continued.  It  w^as  finally  proved  that 
the  lens  was  one  made  to  cover  a  plate 
much  larger  than  that  in  use,  and  that 
reflection  of  the  excess  light  from  the 
sides  of  the  bellows  to  the  plate  was 
responsible.    As  the  present  tendency 


is  to  use  long-focus  lenses,  this  fault 
may  well  be  common,  especially  when 
photographing  toward  the  light.  The 
best  remedy  is  the  use  of  a  cone,  black- 
ened inside,  on  the  front  of  the  lens. 
This  will  prevent  much  surplus  light 
from  entering  the  camera. 


*    *    « 


In  1864  the  famous  French  chem- 
ist, Dumas,  told  the  following  incident 
in  a  talk  before  the  French  "Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry":  "In  1824  the  wife  of  a 
poor  painter  came  to  him  and  com- 
plained that  her  husband  was  squan- 
dering his  money  in  vain  attempts  to 
fix  pictures  on  the  surface  of  polished 
metal  plates.  She  begged  him  to  dis- 
suade her  husband  from  such  foolish 
experiments.  On  the  next  day  Du- 
mas went  to  the  painter,  talked  with 
him,  and  then  offered  him  any  assist- 
ance he  could  give  him  in  his  ex- 
periments. The  painter  was  Louis 
Daguerre,  who  fifteen  years  later  gave 
to  the  world  daguerreotypy,  the  foun- 
dation     of      modern      photographic 


science. 


»» 


AMERICAN   PICTURES  AT  THE  LONDON    SHOWS. 

By  Frank  R.  Fraprie. 


The  two  great  annual  exhibitions 
have  been  held  as  usual  this  year  in 
London,  and  from  all  accounts  have 
produced  more  comment  and  criticism 
in  both  the  photographic  and  lay  press 
than  usual.  The  largest  amount  of  in- 
dividual criticism  has  certainly  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 
who,  finding  Boston  and  New  York 
too  small  for  his  ambition,  now  wields 
swav  as  London's  most  autocratic  por- 
trait photographer.  Ilerzog  also  has 
made  a  sensation  with  two  of  his  pic- 


tures, both  of  which  were  reproduced 
in  our  September  number.  Aside  from 
these  two  individuals,  American  pho- 
tographers are  poorly  represented  in 
both  shows.  ^Ir.  Stieglitz,  for  reasons 
which  seemed  good  to  him,  declined 
to  act  this  vear  as  collector  and  for- 
warder  of  American  work  to  the 
Salon,  and  the  work  which  the  Salon 
Club  forwarded  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  a  very  impressive  showing.  As 
a  result  the  comment  is  made  by  The 
Photographic  Xcws,  "The  American 
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work,  upon  which  the  Salon  has  leant 
somewhat  heavily  of  late  years,  is  but 
a  poor  prop  this  time/'  This  does  riot 
impress  A.  Horsley  Hinton  as  a  se- 
rious loss,  for  he  says  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  ''It  is  not  an  American 
year.  .  .  .  We  must  not  inquire 
why,  but  Mr.  Stieglitz  and  his  brilliant 
proteges,  Mr.  Steichen  and  Mr.  Clar- 
ence White,  have  abstained  from  send- 
ing, and  probably  only  the  absentees 
will  fail  to  believe  that  the  Salon  is, 
nevertheless,  the  strongest  and  best 
show  of  its  kind  ever  yet  held."  He  is 
almost  alone  in  this  opinion,  for  all  the 
other  journals  agree  that  the  Salon, 
though  the  smallest  ever  held,  is  rather 
dismal  and  monotonous,  and  that  fully 
half  the  pictures  are  not  worth  hang- 
ing or  comment. 

The  Royal,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
general  opinion  appears  to  have 
reached  almost  its  high-water  mark  of 
pictorial  merit.  It  certainly  received 
the  largest  number  of  prints  ever  sent 
in,  and  was  reduced  in  the  pictorial 
section  to  numbers  far  more  limited 
than  heretofore. 

Coburn  is  the  photographic  lion  of 
the  year.  He  is  adored  of  all.  He  is 
ihe  only  photographer  on  either  con- 
tinent who  can  or  will  adhere  to  both 
sides  at  once.  He  had  a  one-man  show 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  the  spring  which 
set  all  London  by  the  ears,  and  in  the 
fall  he  decorates  and  arranges,  un- 
aided, the  gallery  where  the  Salon  is 
held.  Two  portraits  of  him  are  very 
finich  in  evidence  in  each  exhibition, 
each  of  the  four  portraying  an  abso- 
lutely different  individual  from  all  the 
others,  and  that  by  F.  J.  Mortimer. 
No.  1  at  the  Royal,  being  almost  the 
best  portrait  of  the  year. 

Co!:urn   shows   eight   prints   at   the 


Salon,  most  of  which  are  taken  about 
the  Liverpool  docks.  There  is  some 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  truth 
of  values  in  these,  but  thev  are  un- 
doubtedly  decorative,  and  like  all  that 
Coburn  does,  individual.  He  shows 
only  one  portrait,  evidently  not  desir- 
ing to  send  anything  exhibited  at  his 
Royal  exhibition.  The  talk  of  the 
year,  however,  and  by  now  the  most 
widely  advertised  photograph  ever 
shown  in  an  exhibition,  is  that  entitled 
"Le  Penseur."  This  is  a  portrait  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw  in  a  pose  clev- 
erly resembling  Rodin's  celebrated 
statue  of  the  same  name.  The  work 
is  well  done,  but  although  some  of 
the  critics  attempt  to  find  extenuating 
circumstances  or  qualities,  the  univer- 
sal opinion  of  Coburn *s  friends  and 
foes  alike  is  that  the  undisguised  nude 
portrait  of  a  prominent  man  is  ex- 
tremely good  advertising,  but  ex- 
tremelv  bad  taste.  The  comment  of 
The  Photographic  Nezvs  is  elsewhere 
reproduced,  and  here  follow  one  or 
two  other  excerpts : 

**The  greatest  sensation  of  all,  how- 
ever, will  prove  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Geo.  Bernard  Shaw — the  ubiquitous. 
We  call  it  a  portrait  because  in  that 
guise  it  arrests  attention.  The  cata- 
logue calls  it  'Le  Penseur,'  which  is 
the  name  of  a  much  talked  of  statue — 
larger  than  life,  though  not  so  natural 
as  this — by  the  French  sculptor.  Ro- 
din. Mr.  Shaw  has  verv  cleverlv 
adopted  the  pose  of  this  statue,  and 
although  were  the  two  versions  com- 
pared, a  wide  difference  would  be 
noted,  yet  his  aptitude  for  'living  pic- 
tures' is  clearlv  demonstrated.  We 
are  surprised  at  nothing  done  by  G. 
P>.  S.,  and  therefore  we  can  remain 
calm  as  we  regard  his  self-respect  thus 
butchered  to  make   a   Salon  holidav. 
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This  diverting  photograph  is  by  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn,  who,  with  charac- 
teristic prolixity,  has  eight  works  on 
view." — British  Journal  of  Photogra* 
phy. 

"  *Le  Penseur'  is  interesting  if  re- 
garded merely  as  a  well-lighted  study 
of  a  nude  figure,  but  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
voke comment  from  other  standpoints  ; 
in  anv  case,  if  Mr.  Coburn  and  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  are  satisfied 
with  the  production,  there  is  no  need 
for  anyone  else  to  do  more  than  to 
thank  them  for  combining  to  add  so 
efficiently  to  the  gaiety  of  the  world, 
and  even  for  the  hint  that  not  every- 
one who  sits  for  his -portrait  need  take 
himself  so  very  seriously." — The  Am- 
afenr  Photographer. 

"There  is  at  least  one  photograph 
which  has  already  made  itself  very 
much  talked  about — bv  reason  of  what 
one  hopes  to  be  only  a  chance  resem- 
blance to  a  certain  public  man  with  no 
clothes  on.  If  it  were  intentional  it 
would  have  been  a  piece  of  bad  taste, 
of  which  it  is  uncharitable  to  suspect 
the  photographer.'* — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Here  we  have  a  portrait  {horresci- 
mns  refer entes)  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
We  are  diflSdent  in  making  this  asser- 
tion, because  Mr.  Coburn  or  Mr.  Shaw 
mav  sav  that  it  is  not  true.  Short  of 
pi^oceeding  to  identification  by  finger 
prints,  however,  we  are  prepared  to 
affirm  that  the  original  of  this  por- 
trait is  Mr.  Shaw.  The  picture  is 
called  *Le  Fenseur,'  and  is  quite  like 
M..  Rodin's  famous  statue.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  sat  for  what  Trilby  called  the 
ensemble,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  made 
good  his  claim  to  seriousness  forever. 
M.  Rodin,  in  a  very  noble  way,  showed 
that  thought  is  a  kind  of  physical  ef- 
fort, a  kind  of  athletics — we  have 
known  that  ever  since  Jacob  wrestled 


with  the  angel — and  represented  his 
thinker  as  a  man  of  Herculean 
strength,  with  rigid  and  knotted  mus- 
cles. Mr.  Shaw  is  less  muscular,  but 
as  he  is  stripped  for  the  purpose  of 
thinking,  we  are  left  with  very  much 
the  same  impression.  His  head  is  held 
on  his  hand.  He  is  going  through  an 
effort.  At  least  that,  seriously,  is  our 
impression ;  but  you  never  can  tell. 
All  Mr.  Coburn's  work  is  excellent." — 
Standard.  ^ 

Of  Mr.  Herzog's  work  our  readers 
have  a  chance  to  judge  for  themselves 
by  studying  our  recent  reproductions. 
The  Photographic  Nezvs  says,  immedi- 
ately following  its  opinion  of  Coburn 
and  heading  it,  "An  Artist  in  Decora- 
tion": "Faith  in  photographic  art  is 
restored,  however,  by  a  sight  of  the 
superlatively  beautiful  decorative  work 
of  F.  B.  Herzog.  In  that  one  sees 
art  positively  for  art's  sake.  This 
gentleman  must  be  an  artist  of  fine 
perceptions  and  high  culture ;  for  none 
other  could  have  designed  the  lines 
or  managed  the  light  and  shade  of 
his  two  choice  works.  Barve*s  famous 
lion — a  statuette — gives  the  title  to  one 
and  affords  its  theme.  A  figure,  de- 
lightfully posed,  in  draperies  grace- 
fully disposed,  leans  over  in  contem- 
plation of  the  little  work  of  art.  There 
is  no  narrative,  no  allegory,  no  humor. 
Simply  the  beauty  of  form  and  light- 
ing. In  the  second,  we  see  Ophelia 
emotionally  disturbed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  Yorick's  skull  which  lies  in 
her  lap,  to  whose  *  favour  she  must 
come.'  An  attendant  lady  upon  either 
hand  shares  her  apprehensive  horror. 
The  symmetrical  design  of  this  work 
is  managed  with  consummate  skill,  for 
the  figures  are  not  in  the  least  poscy 
of  themselves,  and  are  perfectly  nat- 
ural in  their  action  and  expression." 
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The  British  Journal  heads  its  criti- 
cism, "A  Designer  of  First  Rank,"  and 
proceeds  as  follows:    "With  delight, 
pure  and  unalloyed,   we  contemplate 
the  very  distinguished  designs  of  Mr. 
F.    Benedict    Herzog.      His    *Barye- 
Sculpture'  gives  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  lines  and  the 
display  of  its  light  and  shade.     Any- 
thing   more    purely    decorative    than 
this  work  (except  his  other)  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  in  the  domain  of  pho- 
tography.   The  draperies  of  the  figure 
leaning  out  to  the  statuette  of  a  lion — 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
animal  sculptor,  Barye — are  disposed 
with  grace   and  treated   with   loving 
respect  to  the  traditions  of  decorative 
art.     The  same  applies  to  his  second 
work,  'Alas,  poor  Yorick  !*  which  is  of 
higher  ambition  and  entailed  greater 
risk  and  difficultv.    The  titles  are  not 
happily  chosen  in  either  case.    There 
is  nothing  at  all  of  Yorick,  except  his 
dry  skull,  in  a  composition  of  three 
ladies — Ophelia     and     two     waiting 
women.    The  real  title  and  explanation 
is   found   in  the  quotation,  tastefully 
lettered  beneath  the  print:    'Xow  get 
you  to  my  lady's  chamber  and  tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  fa- 
vour she  must  come.'   What  we  see  in 
the  expression   of  these  three   hand- 
some women  is  the  effect  of  this  scrap 
of  cruel  philosophy  upon  their  minds. 
The  posing  and  acting  of  the  three 
superlatively   clever  models   who   sat 
for  this  work  reflects  the  highest  pos- 
sible  praise  upon   them   and  the  de- 
signer  alike.     Both   these  prints  are 
small  in  size,  but  colossal  in  stvle  and 
beaut V.     To  the  reallv  artistic  visitor 
they  will  be  the  real  sensation,  making 
him  draw  in  the  breath,  whereas  at 
the   calculated  sensation   he   will   but 
snort  it  out." 


Naturally,  after  giving  as  much 
space  as  this  to  these  two  Americans, 
lesser  lights  get  little  attention.  We 
glean  here  and  there  a  stray  reference 
to  one  or  another  American,  and  gp^ad- 
uallv  discover  their  merits.  At  the 
Salon,  Mrs.  Cobum,  mother  of  the 
lion,  has  two  prints  which  evidently 
show  the  son's  influence.  Mrs.  Kase- 
bier  has  five  prints  which  will  not  en- 
hance her  reputation,  but  of  which  the 
portraits  of  Rodin  and  Stieglitz  are 
mentioned  as  pleasing.  Mrs.  Jeanne 
E^.  Bennett  has  several  prints  here,  as 
well  as  at  the  Roval:  "Mirth"  is  a 
fine  laughing  portrait,  and  "Soap  Bub- 
bles" is  very  clever.  A.  S.  Goss,  of 
Toronto,  sends  a  study  in  whites,  a 
child  led  by  the  lower  half  of  a  nurse, 
which  is  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  critics  as  absolutely  without  an 
excuse  for  existence  pictorially. 
Another  thoroughly  slated  picture  is 
"Pine  Branches,"  by  Frederick  Haven 
Pratt,  a  decorative  study,  apparently. 
Other  American  exhibitors  here  are 
Adelaide  Hanscom  and  W.  B.  Post. 

At  the  Roval  Society,  none  of  the 
American  work  seems  to  stand  out 
prominently  enough  to  get  more  than 
casual  mention.  We  gather,  however, 
that  Dudley  Hovt,  Pirie  Macdonald. 
Katharine  Bingham,  Hana  Robinson. 
Jeanne  E.  Bennett  and  W.  H.  Porter- 
field  all  had  prints  hung  which  were 
of  more  than  average  merit.  Doubt- 
less others  not  mentioned  here  had 
pictures  accepted,  but  we  have  not 
drawn  our  list  from  the  catalogues,  but 
from  the  impressions  of  the  English 
critics. 


Chemicals  are  bought  and  sold  by 
avoirdupois  weight,  but  photographic 
formulae  are  usually  computed  to  be 
prepared  by  apothecaries'  weight. 
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WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH  TOWER 


By  The  Watchman. 


They  do  some  clever  things  in  Ger- 
many. Within  a  short  time  after  the 
appearance  of  the  son  of  the  Crown 
Prince  a  post  card  was  issued  and 
sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Al- 
though it  was  well  known  that  the 
Kaiser  was  in  Norway,  the  infant  was 
shown  in  the  arms  of  the  Kaiser  with 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  stand- 
ing behind.  The  picture,  of  course, 
was  a  "photographic  inexacitude,"  but 
it  appears  that  it  so  tickled  the  Kaiser 
that  on  his  return  he  had  it  repeated, 
but  the  right  way,  with  himself  hold- 
ing the  baby.  And  now  the  latest 
photographer  wants  to  stop  the  sale 
of  the  first  production,  a  thing  to 
which  its  author  objects,  as  it  is  still 
selling  like  hot  cakes,  so  that  the 
young  princelet  is  likely  to  be  a  party 
to  a  legal  fight  before  he  is  old  enough 
to  know  an>'thing  about  it. 

4c        :t(        3|s 

James  Rankin  is  a  canny  Scott  able 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  under  even 
the  most  unlikely  circumstances.  He 
happened  to  be  in  a  railroad  smash 
near  Glasgow  some  time  ago  when  a 
relief  train  dashed  into  a  long  train 
of  holiday  makers;  and  although  two 
of  his  ribs  were  broken  he  managed 
to  get  several  snap-shot  prints  for 
which  he  found  a  ready  sale  to  the 
papers,  which  corroborates  the  old,  old 
saying:  "It's  an  ill  wind  that  blaws 
naebudy  good." 

T*  ^F  ^n 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Pho- 
tographer my  good  friend,  Mr.  Abel, 
gives  Folmer  the  credit  for  the  in- 
vention of  the  reflex  or  graflex  family 


of  cameras,  but  if  he  could  lay  his 
hand  on  the  volume  of  Sutton's  Notes 
for  1861  he  would  find  that  a  patent 
had  been  taken  for  just  that  arrange- 
ment. Nor  was  the  invention  one  re- 
quiring much  thought,  the  wonder 
rather  being  why  it  was  not  thought 
of  before.  The  "camera  obscura"  for 
drawing  purposes  had  long  been  in 
use,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
find  a  means  of  lifting  up  the  reflector 
at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

*  *        4c 

According  to  a  writer  in  The  Photo- 
Revue,  those  who  want  extreme  depth 
of  focus  in  their  stereograms  have  only 
to  focus  one  of  the  elements  for  the 
extreme  distance  and  the  other  for 
the  near  foreground  or  the  middle 
distance ;  but  if  I  am  any  judge  of  re- 
sults such  focusing  is  far  from  an  im- 
provement. I  at  least  don't  want  my 
stereograms  all  equally  well  defined 
from  the  immediate  foreground,  but 
prefer,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure 
something  that  looks  like  atmosphere. 

*  *       :¥ 

The  editor  of  our  namesake  across 
the  water  must  have  been  hard  up  for 
something  to  say  in  his  number  for 
September  4th,  where  he  finds  fault 
with  a  writer  in  this  magazine  for  say- 
ing that  while  the  best  developer  for 
a  plate  is  the  formula  recommended  by 
its  maker,  any  modern  plate  will  gen- 
erally develop  equally  well  with  any 
good  developer.  According  to  his  high 
standard  and  greater  knowledge  there 
may  be  something  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment, although  I  confess  I  cannot  see 
it.     It  is  none  of  mv  business  to  de- 
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fend  my  colleague  on  the  staff  of  this 
magazine,  but  surely  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  while  two  devel- 
opers may  give  equal  results  one  of 
them  mav  be  better  than  another  for 
many  reasons  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  ultimate  results.  The 
learned  editor  of  our  namesake  might 
do  well  to  remember  what  a  judge 
once  said  to  St.  Paul  about  "much 
learning." 


i^       « 


The  following  is  clipped  from  The 
Photographic  Monthly,  but  what  could 
have  induced  Mr.  Douglas  to  take  it 
to  the  patent  office?  lie  cannot  pos- 
sibly expect  to  prevent  all  the  world 
and  his  wife  employing  the  method  if 
they  felt  so  inclined ;  or  at  least  their 
consciences  must  be  more  tender  than 
mine  wlio  would  first  secure  a  license 
permitting  them  so  to  do : 

"A  method  of  developing  has  been 
patented  by  Douglas  William  Hart, 
who  saturates  porous  paper  with  the 
developer,  and  thus  applies  it  to  the 
face  of  the  plate.  Developing  sheets 
can  be  kept  wet,  in  packets,  or  dried, 
so  as  to  keep  indefinitely,  and  for  this 
method  very  great  advantages  are 
claimed.  The  chief  is  that  not  only 
can  each  plate  receive  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  developer  needed  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  its  silver,  if  exposed,  but 
that  each  part  of  any  given  plate  will 
receive  its  proper  amount.  Thus,  if  the 
developer  is  gauged  to  give  a  desired 


amount  of  density  (short  of  all  that 
the  plate  is  capable  of  giving),  it  will 
cease  to  act  upon  the  high-lights  be- 
fore their  detail  is  choked  up,  but  will 
continue  acting  upon  the  half-tones 
and  shadows.  This  possibility  of  con- 
trolling gradation  is  an  interesting 
claim,  which  we  hope  to  test  and  re- 
port upon  ere  long." 


In  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Leon 
\'idal,  the  editor  of  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer says,  that  his  system  of 
marking  the  stops,  according  to  their 
focal  fraction,  has  survived  all  others, 
even  the  '*now  defunct  universal  svs- 
tem."  That  it  is  defunct  in  Britain  I 
am  glad  to  know,  and  wish  it  were  so 
here,  as  it  is  meaningless  and  mislead- 
ing to  nine-tenths  of  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  trv  to  understand  it. 
That  it  still  obtains  here  is  the  fault 
of  one  optical  company,  and  it  is  all 
the  more  wonderful  from  the  fact  that 
in  introducing  a  new  lens  recently  they 
intimated  that  they-  had  adopted  the 
fractional  system  because  it  w^as,  for 
several  given  reasons,  better  than  the 
universal  system.  I  believe,  from  very 
reliable  information,  that  that  com- 
pany makes  more  lenses  than  all  the 
other  lens  makers  together,  and  that  if 
they  would  at  once  adopt  the  frac- 
tional instead  of  the  universal  system 
they  would  confer  a  boon  on  the  pho- 
tographic world. 


The  Value  of  Pictorial  Art. — 
All  the  arts  are  not  equally  capable  of 
expressing  the  same  thing.  If  you 
want  to  tell  a  story,  stick  to  literature. 
If  you  try  in  paint,  you  may  tell  your 
story,  but  fail  to  produce  a  work  of 
art.  I  am  not  sure  that  every  work 
of  art  should  tell  a  story.     A  picture 


(photograph  or  painting)  which  sim- 
ply gives  you  the  effect  of  sunlight,  or 
light  and  shade,  achieves  something 
which  only  the  graphic  arts  can  give. 
It  is  thus  more  purely  and  truly  pic- 
torial art  than  one  which  tells  a  story, 
for  the  latter  might  be  as  well  or  bet- 
ter expressed  in  words. 


:OAD  Geo.  Eastnun 

Kodak  Eihlbition 


THK  NOVEL 

Kodak  Exhibilion 


CHILD  WITH  BALI, 

Kodak  Eihibitioi 
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SUCCESS  WITH  INSTANTANEOUS  EXPOSURES. 


By  John  Boyd. 


This  is  a  much  used  phase  of  the 
art,  the  term  instantaneous  being  gen- 
erally applied  when  the  exposure  is 
made  in  a  fractional  part  of  a  second. 
**Snap  Shots"  is  another  term  which 
you  hear  more  frequently,  and  is  used 
whether  you  are  catching  an  express 
train  in  one-thousandth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond or  making  an  interior  of  an  hour's 
duration.  The  latter  application  is,  of 
course,  far  fetched,  but  it  goes  to  show 
how  people  will  express  themselves 
without  giving  a  thought  regarding 
the  correctness  of  its  import. 

But  it  is  not  alone  with  outsiders 
that  we  hear  these  misapplications ;  for 
if  we  take  a  score  of  serious  minded 
and  intelligent  photographers  and  ask 
them  what  they  consider  an  instanta- 
neous photograph,  we  will  get  an  equal 
number  of  answers,  ranging  from  half 
a  second  up  to  one-thousandth  part 
of  that  time.  Each  of  them  will  give 
reasons  why  he  considers  his  version 
the  correct  one,  and  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  trying  to  convince  them  to 
the  contrary. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  views  here,  but  take  the  entire 
subject  up  as  a  whole.  We  believe 
instantaneous  photographs  can  be 
summed  up  into  two  classes.  The 
first  is  where  you  suspend  the  motion, 
and  the  stoppage  is  not  apparent ;  the 
other  where  a  similar  exposure  may 
be  given,  yet  the  negative  tells  you 
by  unmistakable  signs  that  the  image 
was  caught  in  speedy  action. 

Take  an  express  train  running  a 
mile  a  minute  on  a  level  track.  You 
speed  the  shutter  up  to   1/800  of  a 


second,  and  it  is  impressed  on  the  plate 
without  a  bar  or  a  bolt  blurred.  You 
show  it  to  your  friends  with  pride, 
tell  them  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  made  and  developed ;  point  out 
the  sharpness  of  its  various  parts ;  ex- 
tol the  fine  quality  of  your  lens  and 
plate,  and  await  their  verdict.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  you  have  a  techni- 
cally perfect  negative  four  out  of 
every  five  will  believe  in  their  own 
minds  that  you  made  it  when  the  train 
was  standing  still,  and  the  fifth  will 
only  believe  your  story  because  you 
said  so. 

Let  your  next  subject  be  a  yacht  or 
a  steamer  going  through  the  water  at 
one-quarter  or  one-fifth  the  speed.  At 
the  bow  the  water  is  thrown  back  into 
a  white  foam  by  the  force  that  is 
driven  against  it,  so  that  the  vessel 
has  what  the  sailors  term  "a  bone  in 
her  teeth,"  while  aft  is  the  churned 
up  water  that  follows  in  her  wake. 
The  exposure  in  this  case  is  not  above 
i/ioo  of  a  second;  the  subject  has  all 
the  advantage  of  light  and  surround- 
ings ;  is  actinic  and  slow ;  yet  for  all 
this  you  are  lavished  with  congratula- 
tion over  your  fine  work ;  your  speedy 
lens ;  your  splendid  plates ;  your  chem- 
ical skill  and  exceptional  development. 
Do  you  deserve  all  this  in  comparison 
with  the  skill  you  exercised  in  making 
the  picture  of  the  moving  train? 

I  dare  sav  you  feci  more  inward 
satisfaction  over  the  first  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  you  should  be  the  one  to 
know  what's  what.  Then  what  was  it 
that  caused  your  friends  to  accept  the 
steamer  print  and  reject  that  of  the 
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train?  In  the  first  they  saw  motion; 
in  the  otlier  you  had  to  tell  them  it 
was  there. 

We  shall  in  this  article  deal  with  the 
production  of  both  kinds,  first  ex- 
pressing our  conviction  that  the  best 
instantaneous  photographs  are  those 
that  tell  their  own  story — where  the 
motion  is  suspended,  but  nevertheless 
apparent;  caring  little  whether  it  was 
taken  in  one-fifth  or  1/1500  part  of  a 
second. 

We  shall  first  deal  briefly  with  the 
various  cameras  and  shutters  that  are 
adapted  for  this  class  of  work.  A  list 
of  them  would  fill  many  pages  and 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  but  what 
has  its  good  points,  but  all  with  certain 
limitations. 

For  hap-hazard  snaps,  the  hand 
camera  offers  a  cheap  and  ready  means 
of  recording  passing  scenes,  but  its 
lens  and  shutters  are  not  equal  to 
many  of  the  emergencies  which  arise. 
The  first  thing  I  would  advise  the  pro- 
gressive camerist  to  do  when  he  pur- 
chases his  outfit,  be  it  either  of  the 
hand  or  stand  variety,  would  be  to 
have  it  fitted  with  a  lens  working  at 
not  less  than  f/6,  with  a  shutter  ca- 
pable of  exposing  up  to  1/150  of  a 
second.  Some  shutters  are  said  to  do 
this,  but  in  actual  practice  they  are 
woefully  deficient.  The  more  ambi- 
tious  and  enthusiastic  specialist  will 
want  a  reflecting  camera  and  a  focal 
plane  shutter,  capable  of  speeding  up 
to  unmeasureable  figures,  but  he  is 
among  a  class  that  I  am  not  addressing 
at  present. 

Being  an  advocate  at  all  times  of 
using  a  focusing  camera,  whether  used 
in  the  hand  and  the  distance  estimated, 
or  set  up  on  a  tripod  and  accurately 
determined,  I  believe  in  recommend- 
ing this  style  to  the  aspiring  photog- 


rapher that  he  will  not  regret  his 
choice. 

Therefore  get  a  camera  with  a  bel- 
lows, fit  it  with  the  best  and  brightest 
finder  you  can  buy;  see  that  it  regis- 
ters accurately  what  the  working  lens 
shows  on  the  ground  glass ;  test  the 
focusing  scale  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
get  to  know  every  part  intimately.  A 
familiarity  with  the  mechanism  is  a 
vast  help  in  times  of  need,  and  one 
who  is  ambitious  to  become  an  expert 
can  put  in  time  to  no  better  advantage 
than  by  quickly  making  ready  for  real 
or  imaginary  subjects. 

It's  just  like  the  gunner  and  his 
weapon.  His  keen  sight  is  no  good 
unless  he  can  place  his  gun. into  cor- 
rect alignment  unconsciously  and  in- 
stantaneously. So  it  is  with  our  pho- 
tographic outfit — we  must  practice 
early  and  late  if  we  hope  to  arrive  at 
the  perfection  we  seek  for. 

Once  we  know  our  camera  thor- 
oughly we  take  a  course  in  judging 
distances.  Beyond  a  certain  point 
with  all  lenses  all  objects  are  in  focus 
with  your  camera ;  find  out  where  that 
exists  with  all  the  various  stops ;  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  and  you  will 
never  need  to  be  censured  for  mis- 
judgment  in  focusing.  To  show  how 
important  this  is  I  will  give  one  ex- 
ample. Take  a  lens  of  5-inch  focus; 
set  the  diaphragm  at  f/S,  and  all  ob- 
jects 27  feet  or  more  away  will  be 
sharp.  Change  the  stop  to  f/16,  and 
you  will  reduce  the  distance  to  14  feet. 
Once  more  alter  the  opening  to  //20, 
and  at  10  feet  you  will  have  the  point 
of  infinity.  The  knowledge  you  pos- 
sess in  this  respect  will  secure  for  you 
sharp  pictures,  even  when  you  have 
no  opportunity  for  focusing  in  the  reg- 
ular w^ay. 

There  is  a  mechanical  aid  for  arriv- 
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ing  at  the  distances  of  various  objects 
from  the  camera.  It  is  called  a  tele- 
meter, and  several  are  on  the  market 
which  give  good  results.  Still,  while 
these  devices  are  handy,  there  is  none 
which  equals  the  eye  of  the  operator, 
and  the  training  one  gets  in  estimating 
distances  is  valuable  in  more  ways 
than  in  handling  a  camera.  Put  in  an 
hour's  practice  some  day  guessing  how 
far  various  objects  are  away,  then 
measure  the  distance,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  knowledge  thus 
gained. 

By  this  time  we  shall  assume  we 
have  learned  the  point  of  infinity,  and 
the  distance  of  our  subject.  It  is  of 
course  moving,  and  we  have  to  esti- 
mate quickly  what  exposure  to  give. 

For  this  we  should  also  go  through 
a  course  of  education.  We  have  here 
to  determine  in  a  moment  to  what 
speed  we  must  set  our  shutter,  so  as 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
light  without  blurring  the  lines  of  the 
image.  Quick  perception,  speedy  de- 
termination and  instantaneous  execu- 
tion will  here  foretell  the  result.  We 
must  calculate  how  fast  the  object  is 
moving,  whether  at  the  time  of  ex- 
posure it  will  be  coming  straight 
toward  us,  approaching  or  receding  at 
an  angle,  or  if  it  is  to  be  taken  at  right 
angles  to  the  camera.  Assuming  that 
the  speed  of  the  object  at  all  these  an- 
gles is  the  same,  the  exposure  will, 
nevertheless,  be  different  in  all  of 
them.  It  will  also  need  to  be  faster 
with  everv  foot  it  comes  closer,  and 
correspondingly  slower  if  it  is  reced- 
ing. 

I  give  below  a  table  of  exposures 
which  will  cover  most  of  the  subjects 
that  will  confront  the  seeker  after  in- 
stantaneous effects: 


Street    scenes,    where 

moving    persons    or 

vehicles   are  present      1/50  1/20 
Cattle  grazing  in  pas- 
ture           i/so  1/20 

Sailing    vessels    or 

steamers,  100  to  500 

yards   away 1/150  1/50 

Bicycle      at     ordinary 

speed    1/300  i/ioo 

Foot     races,     trotting 

horses,      jumping 

dogs     and     horses, 

high    diving,    bicycle 

races,    automobile 

races,    etc 1/500  1/150 

Men  walking,  children 

at  play i/ioo  1/40 

The  first  column  is  for  subjects 
moving  at  right  angles  to  the  camera ; 
the  second  for  those  moving  toward 
or  away  from  it. 

This  table  is  formulated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  object  is  distant 
from  the  camerist  100  times  the  focus 
of  the  lens  he  is  using.  Suppose  he 
has  a  lens  of  5-inch  focus,  this  table 
would  be  correct  if  the  principal  ob- 
ject was  not  less  than  42  feet  distant; 
a  6-inch  will  not  give  good  definition 
closer  than  50  feet ;  a  9-inch,  75  feet, 
and  so  on.  If,  however,  the  object  is 
twice  or  treble  these  distances  from 
the  camera,  the  allowable  exposure  is 
doubled  or  trebled  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  vice  versa  if  the  subject  is  closer 
to  the  camera  than  the  figures  given. 

A  rule  to  keep  in  mind  for  all  mov- 
ing objects  is  that  if  it  is  coming 
towards  the  camera  you  can  give  it 
three  times  more  exposure  than  you 
would  at  the  same  speed  were  it  cross- 
ing the  field  of  view  at  right  angles. 

We  must  not,  however,  think  too 
much  about  the  speed  the  object  itself 
is  traveling,  but  rather  confine  our- 
selves to  the  speed  the  image  of  that 
object  travels  over  the  plate.  Since 
the  size  of  the  object  and  focal  length 
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of  the  lens  determine  the  relative  size 
of  the  object  on  the  plate,  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  lens  we  are  using  in 
its  relation  to  the  distance  the  object 
is  away,  and  the  speed  it  is  traveling 
in  order  to  arrive  at  what  exposure 
to  give. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  thinking 
camerist  that  the  shorter  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  the  longer  the  ex- 
posure may  be  without  blurring  the 
lines  of  the  moving  subject.  Of 
course,  an  absolutely  sharp  image  can- 
not be  made  of  any  moving  object,  no 
matter  at  what  speed  the  shutter  is 
worked,  as  the  subject  will  have 
moved  some  distance  in  the  shortest 
time  we  can  measure.  This  means 
that  two  or  more  images  will  have 
impressed  themselves  on  the  plate  dur- 
ing the  time  the  shutter  is  open.  These 
will  overlap  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  exposure,  but  so  long 
as  our  eye  does  not  detect  the  super- 
imposing, and  see  more  than  one  pic- 
ture, we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
further.  This  displacement,  or  circle 
of  confusion  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
will  never  spoil  a  negative  if  it  does 
not  exceed  a  hundredth  of  an  inch. 

We  have  now  considered  many  of 
the  important  things  that  make  instan- 
taneous photography  interesting,  but 
I  cannot  pass  on  to  the  other  sections 
without  interjecting  something  about 
the  shutters  we  work  with.  The  nov- 
ice will  stare  at  you,  and  perhaps  say 
unkind  things,  if  you  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  that  shiny  nickeled  piece  of 
mechanism  on  the  front  of  his  five 
dollar  camera,  and  even  the  owner  of 
an  outfit  running  into  the  hundreds 
firmly  believes  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  his  shutter  to  record  anything 
but  what  is  marked  on  the  dial  plate. 

These  views  show  the  faith  the  user 


has  in  the  maker,  and  while  the  latter 
might  or  would  put  on  only  those  of 
tested  accuracy,  still  the  trend  of  the 
times  and  sharp  competition  makes 
him  continually  on  the  lookout  for 
means  and  methods  that  will  cheapen 
his  product.  It  is  in  the  air  valves  and 
releases  that  the  slightest  imperfec- 
tion in  workmanship  will  retard  the 
action  of  the  pistons  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  positively  alarming  what  va- 
riations take  place.  It  is  only  recently 
that  I  returned  a  camera  to  the  makers 
because  the  shutter  when  set  at  y^, 
1/5  and  1/25  of  a  second  gave  exactly 
the  same  exposure,  and  often  when  it 
was  changed  over  from  one  second  to 
1/25  it  would  expose  at  the  latter  point 
exactlv  what  it  did  at  the  former.  It 
was  not  a  cheap  camera  or  an  infe- 
rior shutter,  either;  all  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  we  cannot  trust  any  of 
the  shutters  of  to-day  unless  we  actu- 
allv  test  them. 

■r 

There  are  many  devices  for  doing 
this  at  home,  or  a  dealer  will  prove 
the  speeds  for  a  small  fee.  I  recom- 
mend in  most  cases  that  the  w^orker 
do  the  testing  for  himself.  He  will 
find  it  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
when  it  is  done  he  will  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  actual  speeds  as 
compared  with  the  marked  speeds,  and 
the  greater  satisfaction  that  he  ascer- 
tained all  this  information  himself 
and  knows  it  to  be  correct. 

As  more  than  three- fourths  of  the 
fast  work  done  nowadavs  is  with  cam- 
eras  held  in  the  hands,  it  mav  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  some  things  that 
will  assist  the  worker  in  determining 
how  he  can  secure  the  results  he  is 
after.  It  may  appear  childish  to  de- 
vote a  section  as  to  how  the  camera 
should  be  held,  but  as  thousands  of 
otherwise  good  resits  are  spoiled  from 
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body  movement,  it  is  evident  that 
sdme  instruction  is  needed  along  these 
lines. 

It  is  a  failing  with  many  to  give 
the  body  an  involuntary  twitch  at  the 
moment  the  exposure  is  made.  Of 
course,  if  the  exposure  is  very  rapid, 
there  are  no  bad  results,  as  the  actual 
exposure  is  ended  before  the  body  mo- 
tion has  had  any  effect.  But  should 
the  time  be  1/25  of  a  second  or  more, 
this  slight  vibration  will  be  almost  sure 
to  give  a  blurred  negative. 

A  good  way  is  to  take  the  camera 
in  the  left  hand,  letting  the  back  of 
the  same  rest  against  the  right  hip. 
The  right  hand  holds  the  bulb  that  re- 
leases the  pneumatic  shutter,  but  does 
not  touch  the  camera  at  all,  unless 
while  assisting  to  compose  the  view, 
or  in  leveling  the  instrument.  Just 
before  you  are  ready  to  expose,  draw 
in  a  long  breath,  remove  the  right 
hand  from  contact  with  either  bodv 
or  camera,  and  give  a  pressure  on  the 
bulb  in  such  a  way  as  will  prevent  the 
movement  of  the  hand  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
from  thence  to  the  camera. 

With  a  little  practice  it  is  possible  in 
this  way  to  give  an  exposure  of  a 
second's  duration  without  showing 
any  movement. 

The  camerist  should  also  practice 
making  exposures  with  the  camera 
held  up  in  the  hands  on  a  line  with  the 
eyes,  or  even  as  high  as  it  can  be 
lifted  with  the  extended  arms. 

This  is  useful  in  cutting  off  fore- 
grounds or  when  working  in  a  crowd, 
where  the  only  chance  would  be  in 
raising  the  camera  over  your  head  and 
letting  go  at  the  object  sought.  Once 
in  a  densely  packed  street  I  solicited 
the  aid  of  a  good-natured  stranger  to 
let  me  climb  up  on  his  shoulders  a  la 


hobby  horse.  He  consented,  and  I 
steadied  my  camera  on  his  head,  from 
which  vantage  point  I  was  able  to  get 
what  I  wanted.  So  again  I  say,  prac- 
tice the  using  of  your  camera  under 
all  conditions,  so  that  when  you  find 
there  is  no  position  suitable  to  your 
needs,  you  can  set  your  wits  going  and 
make  one. 

Now  as  to  finders.  Many  of  those 
on  the  market  are  fitted  to  cameras  in- 
discriminately ;  that  is,  they  are  put  on 
regardless  of  the  angle  of  view  they 
cover,  or  whether  they  register  the 
same  scene  as  that  obtained  bv  the 
working  lens.  The  first  thing  there- 
fore for  the  camerist  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  finder  gives  accurately  fof 
both  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
views  what  is  shown  on  the  full  sized 
ground  glass.  I  also  recommend  that 
all  cameras  have  at  least  two  finders 
attached.  One  should  give  the  view  ' 
when  looked  down  upon,  as  is  the  gen- 
eral practice :  another  should  be  fitted 
to  look  through,  so  that  when  holding 
the  camera  high,  the  full  scope  of  the 
scene  is  given  in  miniature. 

To  all  of  my  cameras  I  have  added 
a  third,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
three  small  brass  nails  driven  down  to 
the  head  into  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
rear  one  is  in  the  centre  of  the  camera, 
and  on  a  line  with  the  lens :  the  other 
two  are  in  front,  the  three  forming  a 
triangle  set  to  correspond  with  the 
angle  of  view  of  that  particular  lens. 
In  use  I  glance  along  over  the  back 
nail :  see  the  angle  included  between 
the  other  two  in  front ;  raise  or  lower 
the  camera  until  the  top  is  on  a  line 
with  the  centre  of  the  view  I  wish  to 
take,  and  I  then  know  that  I  have  a 
full  view  of  the  scene  that  will  later 
be  impressed  on  the  plate.  I  called 
this  mv  auxiliary  finder  at  first,  but  I 
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now  use  it  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  simple  to 
make ;  will  never  get  out  of  order,  and 
is  always  ready  for  use. 

This  resume  of  appliances  and  meth- 
ods of  working  is  the  result  of  over 
twenty  years*  experience  as  an  out- 


door photographer,  and  I  give  it  to 
the  novice  or  aspiring  amateur  with 
the  fullest  confidence,  feeling  that  if 
he  is  not  already  making  a  success  as 
a  "snap  shotter,"  he  can  certainly  ex- 
pect better  luck  if  he  follows  the  di- 
rections here  laid  down. 


NOTES. 


Lantern  Slides. — The  time  of 
the  making  of  lantern  slides  is  at 
hand,  and  none  who  have  seen  the 
difference  in  the  results  on  backed  and 
unbacked  plates  will  ever  use  an  un- 
backed one.  Backings  by  the  hundred 
have  been  recommended,  all  more  or 
less  good,  but  all  more  or  less  sticky 
and  troublesome.  One  equally  good 
with  the  best  and  without  any  of  their 
troubles  is  the  ordinary  black  or  col- 
ored carbon  tissue  soaked  till  soft  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  glycerine  in 
two  parts  of  water.  The  tissue  should 
be  cut  to  just  the  size  of  the  plate,  and 
when  quite  limp,  pressed  with  the 
finger  till  optical  contact  has  been  se- 
cured. It  can  be  peeled  off  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  just  before  develop- 
ment, and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again. 

4c      4(      • 

Negatives  on  Bromide  Paper. — 
The  only  drawback  to  this  excellent 
method  of  enlargement  is  the  granu- 
lar nature  of  most  papers,  and  now, 
according  to  R.  H.  M.,  in  The  Ama- 
teur Photographer,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  print  through  the  back  of  the  paper 
to  secure  entire  absence  of  grain.  He 
savs:  "All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
print  through  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper;  naturally,  the  eflFect  of  this  is 
to  give  a  granular-looking  negative  by 
reflected  light,  but  on  looking  through 


the  negative  it  will  be  found  the  grain 
of  the  paper  exattly  balances  the  grain 
in  the  image,  giving  a  practically 
structureless  transparency.  If  a  thin 
bromide  paper  be  used,  very  little,  if 
any,  loss  of  definition  will  be  appar- 
ent. I  have  found  the  Ilford  smooth 
bromide  paper  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"Exposure  through  the  paper  will 
be  about  four  times  the  normal,  and 
printing  from  this  paper  negative  will, 
of  course,  take  about  four  times  that 
from  a  glass  negative." 

4c       4e       * 

Fixed  Screws. — The  following 
from  The  Amateur  Photographer  is 
"worth  its  weight  in  gold" :  "Among 
the  minor  troubles  that  worry  the  pho- 
tographer, the  hard  binding  of  a  lens 
cell  in  its  mount  may  be  mentioned. 
l^^orce,  when  inadroitly  applied,  will 
often  make  the  grip  of  the  screws 
firmer,  by  springing  or  bending  the 
outer  tube  into  an  oval,  and  the  amount 
of  force  which  one  can  safely  apply  to 
a  high-class  anastigmat  is  by  no  means 
great.  There  are  various  methods  of 
dealing  with  an  obstinate  lens,  but 
without  prejudice  to  any  of  these,  we 
mav  relate  an  incident.  A  friend  of 
ours,  on  one  of  the  recent  extremely 
hot  days,  had  been  using  an  anastig- 
mat doublet  for  enlarging,  under  con- 
ditions which  heated  the  lens  to  about 
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the  full  mid-day  temperature,  and  on 
removing  it  from  the  enlarging  appa- 
ratus it  was  found  that  the  front  cell 
was  fast  in  its  tube,  and  as  the  front 
<:ombination  was  wanted  for  immedi- 
ate use,  the  following  expedient  w^as 
resorted  to.  On  some  **hypo"  crys- 
tals, in  a  dish,  sufficient  water  was 
poured  to  rather  more  than  cover  the 
crystals,  and  on  the  top  was  placed  a 
round  tin  box  lid,  the  lens  being  then 
stood  up  in  the  thin  lid,  with  the  bound 
cell  downwards.  In  five  minutes'  time 
the  unscrewing  of  the  cell  was  quite 
easy.  Probably  in  this  case  the  lens 
cell  was  made  of  a  metal  more  ex- 
pansive under  the  action  of  heat  than 
the  metal  of  the  outer  tube,  but  apart 
from  this  the  metal  of  the  lens  cell, 
teing  in  contact  with  the  tin  lid,  should 
contract  more  rapidly  than  the  outer 
tube,  under  the  cooling  action  of  the 
freezing  mixture." 

*     *     * 

Hydrolith. — Here  is  good  news 
for  those  lanternists  whose  lines  have 
fallen  far  from  either  oxygen  or  hy- 
drogen, and  who  yet  would  like  to 
show  their  slides  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light.  Thanks  to  the  various  calcium 
carbide  companies  throughout  the 
world,  the  ease  with  which  acetylene 
can  be  produced  from  that  peculiar 
compound  is  well  known;  and  al- 
though that  gas  is  perfectly  suitable 
for  small  exhibitions,  something  more 
brilliant  is  needed  for  screens  of  ten 
feet  or  larger.  And,  like  everything 
else,  no  sooner  is  a  thing  needed  than 
it  comes.  Two  preparations  are  al- 
ready on  the  French  market  and 
should  soon  be  found  here,  oxylith  and 
hydrolith ;  the  one  giving  oxygen,  the 
other  hydrogen  by  simple  contact  with 
water,  just  as  calcium  carbide  gives 
acetylene.     The  following  account  of 


the  preparation  of  hydrolith  we  clip 
from  The  Amateur  Photographer: 

"The  manufacture  of  the  hydride 
as  a  commercial  product  has  two 
stages,  viz.,  the  production  of  the 
metal  calcium  by  the  electrolysis  of 
fused  calcium  chloride,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  metal  into  hydride  by 
heating  it  in  horizontal  retorts  through 
which  is  passed  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  commercial  substance  is  in  the 
form  of  irregular  grey  or  white  lumps, 
which  are  very  hard,  and  do  not  dis- 
solve in  the  ordinary  solvents.  They 
are  termed  hydroliths  by  M.  Jaubert, 
who  calls  attention  to  their  value  for 
military  ballooning.  They  contain 
about  90  per  cent,  of  pure  calcium  hy- 
dride, and  yielded  about  one  cubic  me- 
tre of  hydrogen  per  kilo,  on  treatment 
with  water.  They  have  already  been 
used  with  success  for  the  initial  infla- 
tion of  balloons,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  gas  without  risk  and 
without  bringing  the  balloon  to  earth." 

4(        3fc        3(: 

An  English  writer  had  to  photo- 
graph an  inscription  on  a  flat  grave- 
stone, and  found  difficulty  in  getting 
the  letters  to  show.  The  difficulty  was 
solved  by  throwing  a  pail  of  water  on 
the  stone  and  wetting  it  all  over.  At 
a  certain  angle  the  wet  surface  then 
reflected  the  light  and  the  letters 
stood  out  with  the  necessary  contrast. 
The  camera  was  set  at  the  proper 
height  and   a   successful   photograph 

made. 

♦     *     * 

The  British  Exhibitioxs. — While 
we  write,  what  mav  be  called  The 
Two  Great  Photographic  Exhibitions, 
that  of  The  Roval  or  Parent  Societv, 
and  that  of  The  Linked  Ring  or  Salon, 
are  in  full  swing,  and  from  all  that  we 
can  hear  are  fully  up  to  their  former 
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standard.  Giving  age  the  precedence, 
we  take  the  Royal  first.  That  there  is 
no  abatement  of  its  popularity  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  some- 
thing like  eleven  hundred  prints  were 
submitted,  and  that  the  selection  com- 
mittee had  set  a  pretty  high  standard 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
they  hung  only  279  of  that  number. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the 
''Pictorial  Section,"  and  does  not  in- 
clude either  the  professional  or  trade 
exhibits,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  any  previous  exhibition. 
It  is  a  little  amusing  that  there  are  no 
less  than  four  portraits  of  Alvin  Lang- 
don  Coburn  on  the  walls,  the  first  and 
the  last  numbers  in  the  catalogue  be- 
ing two  of  those,  the  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left,  as  vou  enter  the 
door;  and  it  will  be  encouraging  to 
hand  camera  workers  to  know  that  one 
of  these  is  said  to  be  the  best  portrait 
in  the  exhibition,  although  it  is  an  en- 
largement from  a  snap-shot  by  F.  J. 
Mortimer. 

The  catalogue,  for  a  copy  of  which 
we  have  to  thank  the  Secretary,  is 
more  than  usually  bulky,  and  contains 
twenty- four  illustrations,  not,  we 
think,  as  well  chosen  as  they  might 
have  been,  although  that,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  taste ;  but  surely  there  are 
more  interesting  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection than  either  of  the  attempts  at 
the  nude  as  here  represented. 

Regarding  the  Salon  we  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  Putting  the  vari- 
ous notices  together  the  outcome  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  started  at  the  outset  by 
the  calniin;^:,  almost  dulling,  effect  of 
the  decoration,  or  rather  want  of  dec- 
oration of  the  room,  the  w^alls  being 
covered  with  brown  paper,  relieved  at 
various  places  by  strips  of  stained  ve- 


neer, giving,  according  to  one  ob- 
server, the  effect  of  a  prayer  meeting. 
To  another  the  result  is  a  "saner'^ 
show  than  any  of  its  predecessors; 
while,  without  actually  saying  as  much, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  absence  of  most  of  the  usual 
American  exhibitors  is  felt  to  have  se- 
riously influenced  the  show.  For  this 
absence  we  believe  there  is  a  reason 
about  which  we  mav  or  mav  not  have 
something  to  say  in  a  future  number; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
now  that  such  absence  is  regrettable 
and  regretted  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean. 

Of  the  184  exhibits  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  pre-eminently  at« 
tractive,  although  Herzog's  Ophelia 
with  Yorick's  skull  in  her  lap  and  the 
"Barve's  famous  lion.*'  a  ladv  with  a 
statuette,  both  reproduced  in  our  Sep- 
tember number,  are  said  to  be  deco- 
rative beyond  anything  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. But  if  to  have  one's  picture 
talked  about  above  all  others  is  fame, 
Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  has  achieved 
it  with  h'xs  nude  of  George  Bernard 
Sliazv.  That  Shaw  sat  for  or  that  Co- 
birrn  photographed  such  a  photo,:^raph 
we  positively  decline  to  believe,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  some  huge  joke 
that  we  do  not  understand ;  but  that 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
w'e  clip  the  following  from  The  Pho- 
tographic Xeu's: 

'*As  to  his  nude  study  of  Mr.  Shaw 
playing  at  statues,  the  least  said  the 
better  when  once  we  have  admitted 
that  it  is  a  good  piece  of  modelling, 
that  it  is  nicely  lit  (except  that  the 
arms  are  *  jumpy'  bright),  and  that 
everyone  is  pleasantly  surprised  that 
the  sitter  is  so  fleshv.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  motive  in  this  astounding 
piece   of  astonish-the-natives-stagger- 
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humanity  business;  but  I,  for  one, 
refuse  to  believe  that  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  photography  per  se,  or  art 
either.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  wish  to  perpetuate,  in  any  medium, 
a  thing  which  strikes  the  artist  as 
worth  perpetuating,  must  give  rise  to 
the  actual  operation.  Granting  so 
much,  we  must  assume  either  that  Mr. 
Coburn  saw  by  chance,  and  admired 
with  pictorial  intent  Mr.  Shaw  in  na- 
tive worth ;  or  that  Mr.  Coburn  has  an 


X-ray  sight  which  permitted  such  ad- 
miration in  spite  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
clothes;  or,  lastly,  that  the  affair  was 
arranged  beforehand.  In  the  latter 
case  the  motive  must  have  been  some- 
thing apart  from  artistic  inspiration. 
Of  course  everybody  wants  to  get  on 
and  be  talked  about — there's  no  disre- 
pute about  such  an  ambition ;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  any  and  every  kind 
of  talk  is  going  to  be  advantageous  in 
the  long  run." 


THE   KODAK  EXHIBITION. 


By  Fr.vnk  R.  Fraprie. 


On  the  first  day  of  October  of  this 
year  there  opened  in  Infantry  Hall  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  third  year  of 
the  exhibition  and  lecture  tour  organ- 
ized by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  popular 
interest  in  photography  and  intro- 
ducing the  wonders  of  the  Kodak  to 
those  not  yet  acquainted  with  its  pres- 
ent simplicity  of  operation.  The  first 
tour  was  in  the  principal  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  lasted  from  February,  1904, 
until  August,  1905.  The  scene  of 
operations  was  then  shifted  to  the 
United  States,  and  last  winter  the  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures  were  given  in 
the  following  cities:  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
Alemphis,  New  Orleans,  Savannah, 
Charleston,  Richmond,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Trenton,  Newark,  Bridge- 
port, New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

The  itinerary  for  this  winter  is  as 
follows : 

Providence,  Infantry  Hall,  October 
I  to  6;  Worcester,  Mechanics'  Hall, 
October  8  to  13 ;  Boston,  Copley  Hall, 
October  15  to  27;  Philadelphia,  Hor- 


ticultural Hall,  October  29  to  Novem- 
ber 3;  New  York,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Concert  Hall,  November  5  to 
17;  Scranton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  November 
19  to  24;  Pittsburg,  Duquesne  Garden 
amphitheater,  November  26  to  Decem- 
ber I  :  Columbus,  Ohio,  Memorial 
Hall,  December  3  to  8;  Indianapolis, 
the  German  House,  December  10  to 
28;  St.  Louis,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Grand 
and  Franklin  avenues),  December  31 
to  January  12;  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Columbia  Hall,  January  14  to  19; 
Kansas  City,  the  New  Casino,  Jan- 
uary 21  to  26;  Omaha,  Chambers 
Hall,  January  28  to  February  2 ;  St. 
Paul,  the  Armory,  February  4  to  9; 
Minneapolis,  Auditorium,  February 
II  to  16;  Milwaukee,  Public  Service, 
Auditorium,  February  18  to  2^;  Chi- 
cago, Orchestra  Hall,  February  25  to 
28,  March  4  to  7 ;  Grand  Rapids, 
Auditorium,  ^Farch  11  to  16;  Toledo, 
Zenobia  Hall,  March  19  to  23  ;  Detroit, 
Light  Guard  Armory,  March  25  to 
30:  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
Buffalo. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  exhibition 
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will  be  given  for  two  weeks  in  Boston, 
Xew  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Our  readers  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict will  see  that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  visit  the  exhibition  from  No- 
vember  5  to  17,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  we  emphatically,  urge 
upon  them  the  advisability  of  attend- 
ing at  least  once  during  this  period. 
Tickets  may  be  had  from  any  Kodak 
dealer  in  New  York.  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Dixon  will  speak  every  afternoon  and 
evening,  giving  a  variety  of  different 
lectures,  all  intensely  interesting  and 
beautifullv  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures.  His  lec- 
tures run  the  gamut  of  natural  beauty 
and  human  emotion,  and  make  a  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  hearers.  Him- 
self a  facile  and  enthusiastic  photog- 
rapher, maker  of  many  of  his  own 
projected  pictures,  and  in  addition  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  speaker,  he  fills 
the  role  of  a  photographic  missionary 
to  perfection,  and  doubtless  makes 
many  converts  to  our  art  preservative. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition 
itself,  it  is  equal  in  interest  to  any  pho- 
tographic display  ever  seen  in  Boston. 
The  art  critic  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, who  never  loses  an  opportunity 
to  decry  photography,  became  enthusi- 
astic over  it,  and  recorded  his  impres- 
sions in  the  following  words : 

"Never  has  the  siren  song  of  ko- 
dakery  been  sung  with  such  artfulness 
as  bv  Dr.  Dixon,  aided  bv  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  enlargements  which  forms  his 
chorus.  It  is  the  very  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  advertising,  this  Kodak 
show;  and  if  the  effectiveness  of  ad- 
vertising is  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
cealment of  the  purpose,  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  art  concealing  art,  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  has  attained  to 
the   zenith.     The  exhibition   is   most 


interesting,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
there  is  no  little  art  in  it.  It  has  scien- 
tific interest,  and  touches  the  observer 
at  many  other  points,  as  in  history, 
architecture,  landscape,  child-life, 
sport,  travel,  adventure  and  discovery. 
Not  every  owner  of  a  Kodak  is  an  ar- 
tist, since  something  more  than  the 
ability  to  press  the  button  is  required. 
Yet  it  did  not  need  this  exhibition  to 
prove  that  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  the  photographer  to  demonstrate 
his  or  her  taste,  knowledge,  individu- 
ality and  imagination.  Setting  aside 
all  comparison  with  other  pictorial 
processes,  we  still  adhere  to  our  con- 
viction that  photography,  in  the  hands 
of  an  artistic  person,  is  one  of  the  sis- 
terhood of  arts,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing subjective  as  well  as  object- 
ive thought  and  feeling,  in  spite  of 
all  the  limitations  of  its  mechanical 
phases  and  methods. 

"Some  of  the  pictures  which  help 
to  confirm  this  view  may  be  sing^led 
out  from  the  large  collection  in  Copley 
Hall.  There  is  Edouard  Steichen's 
'Lady  and  Child'  (14),  two  figures  in 
an  outdoor  light,  a  prize  work,  and 
the  'Interior,  Contre  Jour*  (125),  by 
Mme.  Albert  Huguet,  in  which  a 
single  figure  is  seen  relieved  against 
the  light  from  a  French  window. 
These  figure  pieces  show  what  can  be 
done  with  rather  simple  figure  sub- 
jects. They  have  pictorial  merits  of 
a  high  order.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
tell  much  of  a  story ;  they  are  not  illus- 
trative; and  they  are  not  dramatic. 
It  has  been  a  common  fault  of  figure 
pieces  in  photography  that  they  have 
tried  to  do  too  much ;  we  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  anecdotic  photograph; 
the  machinery  of  it  is  always  too  visi- 
ble. In  landscape,  of  course,  there  is 
less  difficulty,  and  yet  there  are  diffi- 
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culties  in  landscape  work.     For  some 
reason  which  is  not  quite  clear  photo- 
graphic  landscapes   suffer   from   the 
plague  of  prettiness,  almost  to  petti- 
ness.    They  are   meretricious.     One 
looks  at  them,  says  'How  pretty!'  then 
turns  away,  and  forgets  them  forever. 
But  this  need  not  be  so.    Here  is  a  big 
enlargement   of   a    Scotch   landscape 
taken  by  Dr.  Dixon  himself  from  a 
railway  train — *Loch  lel'  (8) — which 
has  the  stern,  grim  and  big  look  of  the 
Scotch    Highland  country,   and   thus 
escapes   the   imputation   of   pettiness. 
It  gives  the  impression  of  the  great 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  of  the  or- 
ganic strength  of  the  rude,  rough,  up- 
lands, under  a  characteristically  threat- 
ening  sky.      Again,    Dr.   Dixon   has 
caught  the  look  of  a  typical  English 
village    in    his    *Chalfont    St.    Giles' 
{ 135) ,  the  home  of  John  Milton,  about 
twenty   miles   northwest   of  London; 
and    the    composition    is    such    as    a 
painter  might  haye  chosen  for  a  sub- 
ject. 

"The  group  of  pictures  by  J.  Craig 
Annan,  hung  on  screen  No.  31,  in- 
cludes some  admirable  things,  as  for 
example  The  Team'  and  'Sunshine 
and  Shadow.'  Atmosphere  is  given  in 
these  pictures  by  the  softening  of  out- 
lines ;  yet  they  would  be  good  designs, 
and  perhaps  just  as  satisfactory  as 
pictures  if  the  definition  were  sharper. 

"No  doubt  there  is  something  won- 
derful about  'snapping'  a  racehorse, 
a  humming  bird,  an  automobile,  or  a 
railway  train,  and  getting  details  that 
the  human  eye  cannot  see;  but  this 
has  no  interest  whatever  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art.  Art  deals  with 
abstract  realities  rather  than  concrete 
facts ;  and  pictorial  art  deals  with  ap- 
pearances, not  with  scientific  truth. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  snapshots  of 


objects  in  movement  do  not  give  you 
the  impression  of  movement  at  all. 
"The  camera  ought  to  be  used  with 
judgment.  Sometimes  it  sees  too 
much,  sometimes  not  enough.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  man  behind  the 
gun." 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  not  the  display  of  artistic  pic- 
tures, but  to  impress  the  public  with 
the  ease  of  operation,  certainty  of  re- 
sults and  wide  power  of  the  Kodak 
with  its  recent  improvements.    In  this 
it  succeeds  admirably.     The  demon- 
strations are  convincing  and  the  pic- 
tures excite  popular  admiration.  They 
show  admirable  examples  from  every 
field  which  the  hand  camera  has  in- 
vaded.      Mountain,    field    and    dell, 
flowers  and  birds,  the  beauty  of  woman 
and  child,  the  stir  and  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, the  trotting  horse  with  four  feet 
clear  of  the  ground,  the  automobile  at 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  the  homes  and 
temples  of   man   in   every    land    and 
clime,  all  things  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque, are  here  portrayed  in  fine 
enlargements.    We  have  made  a  selec- 
tion   for    reproduction,   but    unfortu- 
nately many  of  the  negatives  which 
we  would  have  liked  to  use  were  not 
accessible,  and  we  were  not  able  to 
reproduce    some   very   beautiful    pic- 
tures. 

Among  those  which  are  specially 
noteworthy,  one  of  the  strongest  pic- 
tures in  the  exhibition  is  "Coast  near 
Harlech"  (57).  by  George  Davison 
This  is  a  very  large  print,  three  feet 
long  at  least,  and  the  strength  of  the 
picture  is  manifest  from  its  simplicity. 
This  great  space  is  covered  with  a 
curve  of  cliff  around  a  small  bay  an\J 
a  fine  skv.  There  is  no  incident,  noth- 
ing  but  the  sweep  of  line  and  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  hills,  but  these  are 
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enough  to  make  a  masterpiece.  The 
two  prints  by  A.  Horseley  Hinton,  on 
the  same  screen,  though  admirable  in 
themselves,  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
side this  strong  picture. 

Another  fine  coast  picture  is  "Cliffs 
and  Clouds"  (76),  by  W.  Fisher 
Ward.  This  is  a  beautiful  pearly  gray 
print,  conspicuous  for  this  reason  in 
a  room  where  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
prints  are  sepia. .  Here  also  the  clouds 
and  the  simple  lines  of  water  and  cliffs 
form  the  strength  of  the  picture. 

"Sunlight  and  Shadow  in  Mexico" 
(152),  by  (George  L.  Ream,  a  study 
of  a  courtyard  against  the  light,  with 
figures  exceptionally  well  placed, 
holds  the  attention,  and  another  great 
picture  which  owes  much  of  its 
strength  to  the  same  device  is  "Milk- 
ing Time"  (268),  by  Sumner  W.  Mat- 
teson.  This  is  again  a  very  large  print, 
but  is  itself  big  enough  for  the  space  it 
fills.  The  finely  composed  group  of 
cattle  owes  its  attractive  power  to  the 
wonderful  portrayal  of  the  eager 
plunge  toward  home  through  clouds 
of  summer  dust. 

Among  the  group  of  Graflex  pic- 
tures, perhaps  the  most  wonderful  is 
the  "Humming  Bird,"  which  we  re- 
produce, but  certainly  the  most  artis- 
tic, because  most  like  motion  pictured 
rather  than  arrested,  is  "A  Mass  For- 
mation" (185),  by  R.  W.  Tebb.  Here 
all  the  impetuous  ferocity  of  a  football 
play  is  reproduced  with  admirable 
choice  of  opportunity.  The  portrayal 
of  two  trotters  with  eight  feet  off  the 
ground  at  once  may  be  startling  and 
wonderful,  a  good  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lar mind,  but  it  is  something  less  than 
picturesque. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  detailed  re- 
view of  the  exhibition.  Every  panel 
is   full   of  good  things,   worth  much 


study  and  more  emulation.  They  are 
classified  into  groups  and  each  is  good 
in  its  own  domain.  Among  the  screens 
where  the  crowd  always  stops  are  4, 
with  sunsets ;  5,  with  a  number  of 
Roosevelt  pictures;  9  and  2^,  snow 
scenes,  including  No.  177,  a  real  snow- 
storm; 15  and  17,  marines;  18,  with 
twelve  interesting  snapshots  by  Queen 
Alexandra;  22,  genre;  21,  animals; 
32  and  38,  home  portraiture,  and  the 
screens  with  Graflex  pictures. 

Screen  46  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive in  the  exhibition.  It  contains 
prints  from  two  negatives,  made  on 
twelve  different  brands  of  printing  pa- 
per. It  is  well  worth  careful  study 
as  showing  the  different  results  which 
may  be  obtained  from  one  negative. 

Each  afternoon  and  evening  Dr. 
Dixon  gives  a  lecture.  These  are 
prefaced  and  concluded  with  moving 
pictures  and  are  well  illustrated  w^ith 
lantern  slides.  Dr.  Dixon  is  an  elo- 
quent and  convincing  speaker,  and  his 
lectures  hold  the  audience  enthralled. 
Most  of  them  cover  the  whole  field  of 
photography,  showing  all  its  varied 
applications  in  a  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. His  latest,  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  is  entitled  "From 
Ocean  to  Ocean,"  and  depicts  the- his- 
toric places  and  scenic  beauties  of  our 
own  land.  It  met  with  a  most  enthu- 
siastic reception  and  should  make 
every  hearer  proud  of  his  own  coun- 
try. In  this  lecture  is  shown  a  slide 
from  the  first  portrait  ever  taken  with 
a  camera,  that  of  Miss  Draper,  taken 
in  1846,  with  six  minutes'  exposure. 
The  reduction  from  this  time  to 
1-2500  second,  perfectly  possible  to- 
day, measures  the  advance  of  one  life- 
time,  being  within  the  experience  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American 
Amateur  Photographer, 
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EMOTIONS  AND  THE  CAMERA. 


By  W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 


In  the  vast  mass  of  photographic 
work  produced  there  is  but  a  small 
leavening  of  pictures  whose  raison 
d'etre  is  the  portrayal,  or  rather  the 
suggestion,  of  some  emotion,  senti- 
ment or  passion.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  said  that  the  face  is 
the  index  to  the  mind ;  but  this  is  only 
true  in  a  superficial  sense.  What  is 
called  an  expressive  face  will  indicate 
clearly  enough  the  more  simple  and 
obvious  emotions,  but  is  quite  incapa- 
ble of  registering  complex  and  subtle 
feelings. 

Quite  a  common  illustration  in 
books  on  figure  drawing  is  a  series  of 
faces  under  each  of  which  is  written 
some  such  word  as  grief,  hate,  hypoc- 
risy, pain,  surprise.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  experiment  to  omit  the 
titles  and  give  the  set  of  faces  to  fifty 
<liflFerent  persons,  asking  them  to 
write  under  each  what  the  expression 
on  the  face  denoted.  There  would 
certainly  be  a  plentiful  lack  of 
imanimity. 

The  fact  is  that  the  extent  to  which 
emotions  can  be  suggested  pictorially, 
particularly  photographically,  is  very 
limited.  Attitude,  gesture,  surround- 
ings may  all  aid,  and  the  added  sug- 
gestions of  a  title  will  do  still  more. 
But  except  in  rare  cases  the  result  is 
unconvincing  and  artificial.  It  does 
not  follow  that  photographic  portraits 
and  figure  studies  are  necessarily  in- 
animate and  expressionless.  Some 
show  clearly  enough  that  the  person 
portrayed  is  possessed  of  humor,  in- 
tellect, firmness,  vigor  and  so  on.  One 
may  see  in  the  rendering  of  an  aged 


face  a  sort  of  epitome  of  human  life. 
The  eyes  seem  still  to  hold  the  light 
of  joy  that  has  beamed  above  a  cradle, 
but  dimmed  with  the  tears  that  formed 
beside  a  grave.  The  face  suggests 
the  glow  of  happiness,  but  there  ap- 
pear also  the  furrows  of  toil  and  pain. 
But  it  is  the  vivid  expression  of  some 
one  deep  sentiment  or  passion  that 
the  photographer  finds  elusive,  if  not 
impossible. 

These  ideas  ran  through  my  mind 
a  short  time  back  when  I  went  to 
Covent  Garden  to  hear  the  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  of  "I^ 
Jongleur  de  Paris."  (Please  pardon 
my  writing  in  the  first  person,  but  I 
do  so  dislike  calling  myself  "the 
writer,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  "pres- 
ent writer.")  They  were  suggested 
by  the  opening  scene,  in  which  the 
French  country  road  struck  me  at 
once  as  a  fine  subject  for  the  camera, 
and  I  began  to  note  to  what  extent  the 
human  side  of  the  play  could  be  treat- 
ed photographically.  My  conclusions 
were  not  encouraging.  An  hour  be- 
fore Caruso  had  sung  his  marvelous 
Hnale  to  the  first  scene  of  Pagliacci. 
There  is  feeling  enough  in  that — deep 
and  full  and  human.  But  as  an 
American  lady  said  to  me,  she  pre- 
ferred to  shut  her  eyes  to  listen  to  it. 
She  did  not  want  to  see  Caruso.  That 
is  just  it.  The  words,  the  music,  the 
sob  in  the  throat,  the  bitter  cry  at  the 
end,  are  expressive  enough.  But  they 
are  not  photographable.  It  is  per- 
hai)s  as  well  they  are  not.  To  return 
to  the  jus:gler.  Those  who  know  the 
storv    will    remember   that   when   the 
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juggler  has  turned  monk  and  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  he  still 
treasures  his  viol,  his  plates  for  spin- 
ning on  wands,  his  brass  balls  for  toss- 
ing aloft.  He  is  disheartened  at  find- 
ing that  he  alone  among  the  monks 
has  no  talent  for  poetry,  art,  music, 
craftmanship.  He  has  no  gift  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  Virgin  Mother.  Stay !  Has 
he  not?  Secretly  (as  he  fancies)  he 
goes  by  night  to  the  altaf  where  the 
radiant  Madonna  stands,  and  with 
many  a  humble  obeisance  he  plays, 
sings,  juggles,  dances  before  her.  It 
is  a  poor  offering,  he  realizes,  but  he 


can  do  naught  else.  His  dancing  ap- 
proaches frenzy.  The  audience  was 
inclined  to  titter  at  the  spectacle. 
They  thought  it  grotesque.  To  my 
mind  it  was  the  most  human  and  pa- 
thetic note  of  the  whole  piece.  How 
could  such  a  theme  be  treated  photo- 
graphically? It  would  appear  that  we 
here  arrive  at  one  of  the  limitations  of 
photography.  Any  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  emotions  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  represented,  must  be  left  to 
other  arts  and  methods.    Is  it  not  so? 

— The  Photographic  Journal. 


BROMIDE   IN  THE  DEVELOPER— A  REVIEW  OF  BOTH  SIDES. 


By  C.  H.  Hewitt. 


Pro. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
developer  for  dry  plates  is  meant,  and 
not  such  developers  as  amidol,  used 
for  bromide  paper.  The  question  is 
one  on  which  the  authorities,  both 
practical  workers  and  scientific  theo- 
rists and  investigators,  differ  very 
widely.  For  instance,  Chapman  Jones 
points  out  that  the  function  of  potas- 
sium bromide  is  to  retard  develop- 
ment so  that  it  may  not  be  too  vigoi 
ous  and  fog  the  plate,  a  too  energetic 
developer  being  likely  to  reduce  the 
silver  salt  where  there  has  been  little 
or  no  light  action,  and  adds  that  some 
people  boast  that  they  use  no  restrain- 
er,  and  appear  to  think  there  is  some 
virtue  in  the  abstinence.  "It  is  cer- 
tain," Mr.  Jones  says,  "that  there  must 
be  a  restrainer  present,  and  whether 
the  gelatine  itself  is  sufficient,  or 
whether  its  action  is  slightly  supple- 
mented, is  an  unimportant  detail.  The 
fact  that  no  bromide  is  added  to  the 


developer  is  not  evidence  that  none  is 
present,  for  if  the  working  without 
bromide  is  considered  a  merit,  the 
plate-maker  can  easily  secure  this  sup- 
posed advantage  by  putting  a  little 
bromide  into  the  film,  as  is  sometimes 
done."  It  is  well  knowm  that  many 
workers  either  add  bromide,  or  slight- 
ly increase  the  amount  if  they  habit- 
ually use  it,  during  the  hot  summer 
weather,  when  owing  to  the  increase 
in  temperature  the  developer  is  more 
than  usuallv  active. 

When  using  developers  containing 
solvents  of  silver,  there  is  a  danger  of 
slight  fog,  owing  to  the  silver  dis- 
solved by  such  solvent,  say  sulphite  of 
soda  or  ammonia,  being  reduced  again 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  light 
action,  thus  producing  an  even  veil  or 
fog  over  the  plate.  The  addition  of  a 
very  little  potassium  bromide  prevents 
this  "sulphite  fog,"  as  it  is  called,  and 
clear,  clean  shadows  result. 

There  is  less  danger  of  dark-room 
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fog  when  using  a  restrained  developer, 
particularly  if  the  dish  be  kept  covered 
during  the  actual  development,  as 
should  always  be  the  case.  If  the 
light  be  slightly  unsafe,  the  bromide 
may  counteract  the  slight  fog  which 
would*  otherwise  result.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  dangerous  to  mention  this,  for 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  suggestion  that, 
given  bromide  in  the  developer,  any 
sort  of  dark-room  illumination,  in- 
cluding chunks  of  white  light,  will  an- 
swer. Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
get  the  light  safe,  the  bromide  being 
an  additional  measure  for  securing 
clean  shadows. 

Possibly  the  strongest  advocacy  of 
bromide  added  to  the  developer  is  on 
account  of  the  control  which  it  gives 
in  allowing  for  and  compensating  er- 
rors in  exposure.  It  often  happens 
that  with  all  care  in  calculation,  some 
error,  perhaps  of  judgment,  occurs, 
and  a  batch  of  plates  proves  to  be  fully 
exposed.  Or  perhaps  some  careless 
slip  has  been  made,  such  as  exposing 
for  f/i6  when  f/8  has  been  left  in  the 
lens.  By  adding  bromide,  or  in- 
creasing the  bromide,  the  remaining 
exposures  may  be  developed  so  that 
this  full,  or  over,  exposure  is  com- 
pensated, and  fairly  normal  nega- 
tives will  result,  without  the  exces- 
sive opacity  which  characterizes  a  very 
fully  exposed  plate  developed  in  an  un- 
restrained developer.  When  over-ex- 
posure is  feared, a  dilute  developer, i.e., 
a  normal  developer  with  bromide,  but 
diluted  with  four  or  five  times  the  nor- 
mal quantity  of  water,  may  be  applied 
to  the  plate.  If  the  plate  proves  to  be 
over-exposed,  the  strength  of  the  de- 
veloper may  be  increased ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  exposure  is  correct 
or  on  the  short  side,  then  there  is  very 
little  bromide  to  wash  out  of  the  film. 


and  a  new  developer  may  be  made  up, 
normal  as  before,  but  without  any  ad- 
dition of  potassium  bromide. 

Con. 

Bromide  in  the  developer  slows  the 
plate.  Why  buy  a  rapid  plate  and 
then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  reduce 
its  speed  by  a  considerable  percentage 
by  restraining  the  developer?  The 
modem  dry  plate  does  not  need  the 
addition  of  restrainer,  and  of  this  we 
have  frequent  confirmation.  Lying 
before  us  in  a  batch  of  negatives,  some 
on  a  plate  as  rapid  as  anything  we 
have  tried;  the  others  on  a  plate  of 
medium  speed,  orthochromatised  by 
being  bathed  in  a  dye  bath.  All  the 
negatives  were  developed  in  a  normal 
pyro-soda  developer,  and  the  shadows 
are  in  their  deepest  parts  clean  and 
free  from  fog.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  comparatively  large 
areas  of  perfectly  bare  glass,  which  is 
a  most  undesirable  condition  of  things 
in  any  ordinary  negative.  But  the 
gradation  begins  with  the  deepest 
shadows,  unveiled  by  fog,  and  the 
opacity  gradually  increases  to  the  high 
lights. 

If  plates  are  to  be  developed  which 
are  known  to  have  been  submitted  to 
a  slightly  unsafe  dark-room  light,  the 
inclusion  of  bromide  in  the  developer 
may  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils ;  but  to 
constantly  add  bromide,  instead  of 
carefully  testing  the  light  and  seeing 
that  it  is  put  into  a  proper  state  of 
efficiency,  is  to  diminish  the  accuracy 
and  beautv  of  the  work  done.  As  has 
been  suggested  above,  the  use  of  bro- 
mide tends  to  destroy  half-tone,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  half-tone  and  shad- 
ow details.  By  "destroy'*'  is  meant, 
of  course,  not  in  all  cases  to  prevent 
the  actual  appearance  of  half-tone, 
but  to  prevent  such  half-tone  bearing 
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its  true  relation  to  the  high  lights  and 
the  lighter  tones  of  the  pictures,  as 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  effect 
is  much  worse  and  more  noticeable 
in  the  print  from  the  negative  than 
in  the  negative  itself. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  many 
workers  for  some  time,  and  is  being 
increasingly  recognized,  that  the  tru- 
est and  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  accuracy  in  exposure.  Accuracy 
in  exposure  means  the  exposure  which 
will,  when  a  normal  developer  is  ap- 
plied to  the  plate  for  a  time  detemiined 
by  previous  experience,  give  a  nega- 
tive of  the  desired  quality.  Even  with 
the  use  of  an  exposure  meter  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  light, 
the  other  variable,  the  subject,  needs 
by  judgment  to  be  classified  according 
to  distance,  relief,  and  color,  and  the 
judgment  is  reinforced  by  experience. 
That  is  to  say,  on  development,  the 
opacity  or  general  thickness  of  the 
negative  is  a  guide  as  to  the  correct- 
ness or  otherwise  of  exposure.  The 
addition  of  bromide  to  the  developer 


prevents  the  final  result  being  a  rea- 
sonably certain  guide  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  exposure,  for  it  has  not  been 
determined  to  what  extent  bromide 
does  slow  a  plate. 

Bromide  used  as  a  retarder  or  re- 
strainer  prolongs  the  action,  or,  more 
correctly,  lengthens  the  time  of  de- 
velopment. Unless  the  dark-room 
light  is  very  safe,  and  the  dish  is  kept 
covered,  except  for  occasional  peeps, 
this  prolongation  of  development  may 
readily  lead  to  traces  of  fogging, 
which  may  usually  be  noted  by  the 
lack  of  clear  glass  margins  where  the 
plate  has  been  protected  by  the  re- 
bates of  the  dark  side. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  to 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  grada- 
tion, the  bromide  must  be  in  the  de- 
veloper from  the  beginning  of  dev*»i- 
opment.  Bromide  added  after  the 
tones  are  out  is  useless  as  a  corrective 
for  over-exposure. 

Conclusion. — Do  not  use  p>otassium 
bromide  in  the  developer. — The  Pho- 
tographcr  A-ezvs. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In  press  photography  the  race  is  to 
the  swift. 

The  subjects  for  press  photography 
are  limitless. 

Plates  of  high  speed  are  best  for 
all-round  press  work. 

Glossy  or  smooth  matt  surface 
prints  are  the  best  for  reproduction. 

The  press  photographer  who  gets 
his  prints  earliest  in  front  of  the  editor 
usually  scores. 

The  focal-plane  hand  camera  is  the 
most  generally  useful  instrument  for 
the  press  photographer. 

A  clean  quick-acting  dc\'eloper  for 
both  plates  and  prints,  such  as  metol- 


hydrochinon,  is  best  for  press  work. 

"Pictorial  copy"  for  the  press  pho- 
tographer is  to  be  found  on  every  side 
by  the  photographer  with  his  eyes 
open. 

Press  photography  is  the  legitimate 
excuse  of  the  avaricious  and  active 
amateur  for  making  money  with  his 
hobby. 

Do  not  send  prints  on  rough  bro- 
mide paper.  They  will  probably  get 
rejected  unless  of  exceptional  inter- 
est. 

If  time  permits,  make  enlargements 
on  glossy  bromide  paper  instead  of 
contact  print.s. 
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A  knowledge  of  flashlight  work 
is  useful  for  the  press  photographer. 

The  ideal  negative  for  press  work 
should  be  a  quick  printer ;  that  is,  not 
too  dense. 

Lucky  snapshots  frequently  score, 
but  the  successful  press  photographer 
makes  arrangements  beforehand  when- 
ever possible. 

The  lens  in  the  press  photographer's 
camera  should  have  a  large  aperture 
and  be  of  the  finest  quality  he  can 
afford. 

The  focal  length  of  the  press  pho- 
tographer's lens  should  never  be  less 
than  the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
plate. 

The  size  of  a  person  as  seen  in  the 
view-finder  is  a  good  guide  for  focus- 
ing. This  should  be  noted  on  all  oc- 
casions. 

An  efficient  focusing  scale  that  is 
thoroughly  understood  is  an  essential 
for  the  press  photographer  who  does 
not  use  a  reflex  camera. 

The  press  photographer  should  lose 
no  opportunity  of  training  the  eye  for 
measuring  distances. 

A  grooved  tank  is  the  most  conven- 
ient fixing  trough  if  many  plates  are 
being  handled. 

If  much  working-up  is  necessary  on 
the  print  before  the  block  is  made, 
use  matt-surface  paper. 

Both  plates  and  films  are  most  ex- 
peditiously finished  and  dried  by  re- 
peated soakings  in  wood  or  grain  al- 
cohol. 

Press  photographs  need  not  be  very 
thoroughly  washed.  A  five-minute 
rinse  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Prints  for  reproduction  can  be  made 
in  half  an  hour  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  depicted  by  a  smart 
worker. 

After  the  negative  has  been  taken 


the  press  photographer  will  get 
through  his  work  quicker  by  using  ar- 
tificial light  only. 

After  washing,  the  prints  should  be 
blotted  and  soaked  in  alcohol,  then 
blotted  again,  and  dried  by  artificial 
heat. 

A  good,  all-round  knowledge  of 
general  photography  is  necessary  and 
advisable  for  anyone  who  seriously 
contemplates  press  photography. 

It  is  not  wise  to  send  the  same  print 
to  all  the  papers  at  once.  Editors  do 
not  like  it,  and  it  may  prejudice  fu- 
ture acceptances. 

Do  not  regard  the  rejection  of  press 
photographs  as  evidences  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  or  bad  luck 
They  may  be  unsuitable  or  not  in  time. 

The  press  photographer  should 
study  the  newspapers,  general  and  lo- 
cal, and  the  time  and  place  of  forth- 
coming events  should  be  noted  for  fu- 
ture attention. 

Good  press  photography  is  one  of 
the  few  phases  of  the  applications  of 
camera  and  lens  in  which  the  supply 
does  not  exceed  the  demand.  There 
is  a  chance  for  all. 

If  a  crowd  is  anticipated  when  se- 
curing a  press  photograph,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  police, 
or  others  in  authority,  to  secure  a  good 
position  or  other  advantages. 

A  large  stand  camera  is  frequently 
useful  for  special  work  done  to  order. 
Otherwise  a  good  hand  camera  is  best 
for  all-round  press  work. 

The  "news*'  photograph  that  com- 
mands the  best  attention  from  editors 
of  illustrated  newspapers  is  of  the 
bright,  clear,  snap-shot  type,  full,  of 
vigor  and  detail. 

The  fact  that  events  photographed 
are  not  of  national  importance  is  not 
of  so  much  moment  as  the  ^kill  and 
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expedition  with  whicli  the  opportunity 
is  taken  advantage  of  and  placed  be- 
fore the  editor. 

If  the  camera  possesses  a  brilliant 
finder,  this  can  sometimes  be  advan- 


tageously employed  in  a  crowd  by 
holding  the  camera  upside  down  over 
the  head  at  arm's  length  and  looking 
up  into  the  finder. — The  Photographic 

News. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Centre,  N.  Y,    Tb*  t 


"Glen- 


2171,  Maitce  S.  Mitckelu  - 
wood,"  a  sheet  of  water  with  most  ro- 
mantic surroiindiiigs,  an  excellent  subject 
from  probably  the  very  best  point  of  view 
although  not  by  any  means  the  best  time 
of  lighting.  Not  knowing  its  orientation, 
we  cannot  say  just  at  what  hour  the  light- 
ing would  have  given  better  contrast  of 
light  and  shade;  but  this  is  just  one  of 
those  subjects  that  should  be  studied  in 
various  lights  at  various  times  so  as  to 
get  it  at  its  best.  The  white  streak  caused 
by  the  boys  swimming  across  is  really  an 
improvement,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  the 
objective  point  or  object  of  principal  in- 
terest, the  boat,  although  it  might  be  dan- 


217Z  J.  McIlwain. — The  portrait  of  a 
boy  is  simply  admirable  except  for  the  way 
in  which  the  arms  hang  down  by  the  sides, 
and  that  we  can  overlook,  as  any  attempt 
at  posing  would  surely  have  prevented 
your  getting  the  delightful  expression,  the 
very  inner  thought  of  the  boy.  You  have 
secured  not  only  the  expressio.i,  but  the 
texture,  the  skin  value  of  the  chubby,  good- 
natured  face,  a  thing  rarely  secured  by  even 
the  most  successful  professional  photog- 
raphers. You  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
your  success ;  and  if  the  boy  were  ours 
we  should  enlarge  the  negative  and  print 
it  in  carbon  or  platinum,  thereby  making 
a  picture  which,  when  he  became  a  man 
with  a  family  of  his  ow*n,  might  be  handed 
down  as  an  heirloom. 

2173.  C.  F.  Fisher.— "The  Birches." 
This  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  subject  that 
we  should  not  have  thought  worth  photo- 
graphing. The  birch  is  a  favorite  tree  with 
photographers,  and  often  yields  itself  to 
tmly  pictorial  work :  but  here,  although 
excellently  photographed,  the  trees  appeal 
to  us  as  merely  a  meaningless  bunch  of  sap- 
lings, sprung  from  the  root  of  a  larger 
tree.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  so,  but  only  that  such  is  their  appear- 
ance, and  that  they  convey  neither  idea  or 
suggestion.  You  will  know  better  what 
we  mean  if  we  say  that  we  should  have 
given  more  prominence  to  the  boulder  at  the 
foot  of  the  print,  making  it.  in  fact,  the 
objective  point,  and  called  the  picture  "TTie 
Gift  of  the  Glacier." 

3174.  A.  G.  HotXOMBE. — "Waterscape"  is 
a  fine  subject,  better  for  the  artist  of  the 
brush  than  for  the  camera.  »t  least  with 
such  short-focus  lenses  as  are  generally  em- 
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ployed.  Yoii  liave,  however,  rfonc  Ihe  best 
you  could,  and  that  is  more  than  fairly 
well  with  tlie  tools  at  your  command  ;  but 
the  distance  is  diminished  and  the  fore- 
ground enlarged  ont  of  all  proportion  as 
seen  by  the  eye.  Snch  pictures,  however, 
should  never  have,  as  in  this  case,  a  "bald- 
headed"'  sky:  and  it  wonld  have  been  so 
easy  to  have  printed  in  suitable  clouds  that 
wonld    have    made    this    a    charming   little 

2175,     Cabi,   Krers.— "W   Qniet   Pool,"   in 
fipite  of  a  serious  fault  thai 


t  of  i 


the  firs 


us  each  time  we  relurn  to  it.  The  fault 
is  the  tendency  of  the  pool  to  swamp  the 
composition  in  consequence  of  its  reaching 
from  side  to  side  of  the  print,  and  of  lack 
of  surroundings  that  would  have  had  a 
confining  influence  and  prevented  both  eye 
and  mind  from  wandering  from  side  to 
side  wondering  what  was  beyond.  We  like 
the  snggeslion  of  life  and  religion  conveyed 
by  the  indication  of  a  home  on  one  side 
and  of  a  chnrch  on  the  other;  as.  small  as 
they  are,  they  afford  mailer  tor  almost  un- 
limited thought.  Taking  il  all  in  all,  the 
more  we  stndy  "A  Quiet  Pool"  the  better 
we  like  it. 


176-     H.  H.  Hull.— "flan^est."   Xo  mat- 


ter how  hackneyed  the  subj< 

represents  the  gathering  ii 
the  culmination  and  realizal 
of  the  farmer,  upon  which, 
thing  else,  or  indeed  more 


t  may  lie  there 
anything  that 
of   the   crops, 

n  of  ihe  hopes 

than  all  the 


together,  depend  the  feeding  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  In  this  print  there  is  much 
10  admire.  Il  represents  a  field  of  either 
wheat  or  rye,  either  of  which  is  sufficiently 
suggestive  to  afford  texts  for  many  ser- 
mons aside  from  the  piotoria!  point  of  view. 
As  a  picture  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
simplicity,  a  high  horizon  with  nothing  on 
the  large  foreground  but  a  line  of  "stocks" ; 
but  nothing  more  was  needed  to  tell  the 
simple  story.  It  is  a  p'ly  ihal  they  did  not 
lie  at  just  the"  oppo5ite  angle  so  as  to  have 
led  the  eye  to  what  seems  to  be  the  home  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  but  you  had  to  take  them 
as  you  found  them,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
very  well.  But  good  as  it  is,  it  might  have 
been  better.  It  lacks  contrast,  ts  too  uni- 
formly gray,  a  stair  of  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  steps.  Then,  the  perspective,  al- 
though, of  course,  perfectly  correct,  seems 
to  be  all  wrong;  Ihe  sheaves  or  "stooks"  in 
the  second  row  are  absurdly  small  com- 
pared with  iheir  more  forward  neighbors ; 
the  cause  being  an  unsuitable  lens,  or  a 
lens  of  too  short  focal  length  for  Ihe  size 
of  the  plale  exposed.  Presuming  that  the 
latter  was  seven  inches  and  used  vertically 
in  this  case,  the  lens  should  have  a  focus 
of  not  less  than  ten  and  a  half  inches.  In 
spite  of  these  faults,  hawever,  the  picture 
is  effective  and  becomes  more  so  the  oflener 

2177.  A.  H.  Bailey. — "A  Country  Road" 
is  also  a  simple  composition,  but  lacking  in 
the  suggestiveness  of  its  predecessor,  and 
without  a  trace  of  the  atmosphere  so  es- 
sential in  such  subjects,  the  most  distant 
trees  being  quite  as  well  defined  as  those 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  In  this  case 
the  lens  has  also  been  of  much  loo  short 
focal  length,  the  road,  the  main  po.int  in 
the  picture,  being  represented  as  consider- 
ably broader  than  it  is  long,  beginning  with 
:i  width  of  six  inches  and  coming  to  a 
point  in  a  distance  of  about  Ihree,  While 
the  photography  is  fairly  good  the  subject 
is  of  little  interest,  there  being  no  one  ob- 
ject more  important  than  another,  nothing 
that  we  should  have  thought  worth  a  plat& 
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2178.  Anna  Becksihom.— "In  a  Cascade 
Mountain  Flower  Garden,"  a  steep  hillside 
with  a  girl  half-way  down  sitting  with  a 
handful  of  flowers,  is  a  very  simple  and 
attractive  little  picture.  The  pretty  flower 
gatherer  has  the  rare  virtue  of  giving  her 
attention  to  the  flowers  instead  of,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  staring  into  the  camera;  and 
her  interest  in  her  work  is  beautifully 
shown  by  the  expression  so  well  repro- 
duced. But  there  is  rarely  anything  so 
good  that  it  might  not  be  improved.  Here 
a  little  more  exposure,  enabling  you  to  get 
all  the  shadow  detail  necessary  without 
pressing  development  so  far,  would  have 
given  you  tnier  values,  really  the  most 
difficult  phase  in  landscape  photography. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  very  pretty  little 

2179.  (Mrs.)  C.  W.  Klein.— "The  Path 
in  the  Woods"  is  a  good  photograph  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  from  a  photo- 
graphic point  of  view,  although  the  sub- 
ject is  neither  picturesque  nor  pictorial. 
If  topographical  can  be  applied  to  a  few 
trees,  this  is  a  topographical  print,  but  front 
the  pictorial  viewpoint  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  attention,  no  object  of  more  im- 
portance than  another,  and  no  trace  of  at- 
mosphere in  the  distance.  This  is  a  case, 
and  it  is  one  of  thousands,  where  photo- 
graphic ability  has  gone  ahead  of  art  knowl- 
edge ;  where  the  photography  is  much  bet- 


ter than  the  subject.  We,  therefore,  say 
to  you  what  we  have  said  to  many  others, 
get  Burnet's  "Art  Essays"  or  some  equally 
good  work  on  art  and  study  up  till  you  be- 
come as  good  an  artist  as  you  are  a  pho- 
tographer. 

2180.  A.  G.  HoLCOM  BE.— "October,"  a 
dull,  dingy  print  with  nothing  but  three 
"com  shocks,"  the  whole  surface  being  one 
uniform  gray  and  without  anything  that 
can  be  called  either  light  or  shade;  and  to 
make  the  matter  worse  they  are  placed  in 
a  horizontal  line  across  the  print.  We  can 
hardly  say  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
negative  or  the  print,  but  in  either  case  the 
print  is  hardly  worth  notice. 

2i8r.  W.  F.  Maureh— "Soap  BtibWes," 
two  children  blowing  soap  bubbles,  might 
have  been  made  much  better  than  it  is. 
The  gallery  railing  running  .horizontally 
across  the  print  is  made  to  cut  through 
both  heads  and  the  exposure  has  been  so 
short  that  everything  that  is  not  black  is 
simply  white  paper.  Although  the  blowing 
of  bubbles  is  a  hackneyed  subject,  this 
would  have  been  sufficiently  interesting  had 
the  rail  been  eliminated  and  sufficient  ex- 
posure given  to  enable  the  develc^ment  to 
give  the  necessary  detail  in  the  shadows 
before  the  lights  were  all  equally  opaque. 
The  bane  of  all  such  snapping  is  too  short 
exposure;  and  while  such  productions  inay 
be  useful  as  memoranda  they  can  have  no 
claim  to  the  pictorial. 

zt82.  S.  W.  RicKEH.— "The  Willow." 
Just  what  has  been  your  idea  in  selecting 
this  for  an  exposure  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
guess;  and  we  are  equally  at  sea  as  to  why 
it  was  sent.  A  few  yards  of  a  combination 
of  willow  trunks  against  a  background  of 
white  paper  hardly  bears  out  the  title,  nor 
can  the  white  paper  be  said  to  fairly  repre- 
sent either  the  sky  or  what  we  suppose  to 
have  been  water.  Where  sky  and  water  are 
so  represented  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the 
other  objects  in  the  print  are  equally  out 
of  their  proper  values.  Here  under-expos- 
ure and  over- development  have  probably 
been  the  cause,  and  development  with  a 
solution  much  weaker  in  reducer  might 
have  given  you  a  belter  result;  but  noth- 
ing short  of  sufficient  exposure  can  ever 
give  a  photograph  true  in  values,  at  once 
one  of  the  most  important  and  rarest  phases 
of  photography. 
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PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[Ihis  article,  evidently  clipped  from  one  of  the  English  journals  wai  found  without  indication  of  author  or 
source,  in  the  photographic  department  of  a  newspaper.  We  reprint  it  as  emphasizing  some  statements  made  else- 
where in  this  issue. — Eds.] 


Is  it  not  the  worst  form  of  ignorance  to 
scoff  at  what  one  does  not  understand? 
And  yet  this  is  the  attitude  of  those  who 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  onward  move- 
ment of  pictorial  photography. 

Much  of  the  adverse  criticism  passed  on 
the  pictorial  school  is  the  necessary  se- 
quence of  any  departure  from  traditional 
methods;  and  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  the  correct  thing;  on  the  other 
hand,  for  much  of  this  criticism  many  pho- 
tographers who  take  up  the  pictorial  phase 
of  photography  have  only  themselves  to 
thank.  The  fatal  facility  with  which  one 
photographer  may  imitate  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  work  of  another  is  responsible  for 
this.  If  a  leading  worker  on  pictorial  lines 
produces  a  striking  picture,  treating  some 
new  theme  successfully,  immediately  a  host 
of  imitators  arise,  and,  lacking  in  some 
cases  the  power  of  originality  themselves, 
play  with  varying  sucess  on  the  same  or 
similar  themes  till  all  are  wearied  with  the 
monotonous  repetition. 

Another  reason  for  much  of  this  criti- 
cism is  the  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
photographers  in  the  power  and  possibility 
of  their  own  art.  They  seek  by  diverse 
methods  to  give  their  pictures  the  appear- 
ance of  similarity  to  one  or  other  of  the 
monochrome  methods  adopted  by  artists. 
They  seem  delighted  to  be  praised  for  a 
fancied  or  genuine  resemblance  to  a  wash 
drawing  or  mezzotint  in  their  pictures. 

"You  may  fake,  you   may  vamp   up  your 

print  as  you  will, 
But   the   trace  of  the   camera   lurks   in   it 

still." 
And  why  should  it  not?    Photography  in 

some  respects  is  unexcelled  by  any  of  the 
existing  methods  of  picture-making  in  mon- 
ochrome; particularly  is  this  so  in  the  ren- 
dering of  tone  values  between  light  and 
dark.  Until  the  possibilities  of  photog- 
raphy, as  a  means  of  picture-making,  have 
been  fully  exploited,  it  is  derogatory  to  the 
advancemert  of  pictorial  work  to  imitate 
any  other  method  of  monochrome.  To  do 
so  is  to  practically  accept  as  correct  the  lim- 


itations which  critics  would  fain  shackle 
upon  photography.  We  are  not  daring 
enough  in  our  efforts  at  picture-making; 
and  in  encouragement  of  any  attempt  to 
venture  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  conven- 
tional, we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  what  is  ofttimes  the  heresy  of 
to-day  becomes  the  creed  of  to-morrow. 

Passing  now  to  the  subject  proper  of  this 
paper,  it  seems  advisable  to  remind  our 
critics  that  there  are  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  producing  a  pictorial  photo- 
graph which  are  not  encountered  in  tht 
production  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  the  topographical  photo- 
graph; and,  further,  that  there  are  powers 
of  personal  control  available  to  the  pictorial 
worker  which  give  wide  latitude  from  con- 
ception to  finish  of  modifying  and  improv- 
ing his  pictures. 

The  photographer  who  sets  out  on  his 
pilgrimage  in  quest  of  the  pictorial  has 
many  a  Slough  of  Despond  to  wade  through 
ere  he  reaches  the  goal  of  success.  Unlike 
the  painter,  whose  whole  training  is  such 
as  to  fit  him  for  the  work  he  is  to  under- 
take, the  pictorial  photographer  has  to  be- 
gin by  unlearning  much  that  was  useful  to 
him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  All 
his  cherished  notions  of  what  was  the  cor- 
rect thing  in  definition,  exposure,  develop- 
ment and  printing,  must  be  modified  and 
subordinated  to  the  idea  he  seeks  to  convey 
by  his  picture.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
technique  is  absolutely  essential,  but  he 
must  not  be  its  slave,  and  should  rathet 
seek  to  mould  the  powers  thus  given  him 
to  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  realization  of  his 
aims.  By  under-exposure  he  may  obtain 
more  contrast  from  a  flatly  lighted  subject; 
by  over-exposure  he  may  modify  harsh  con- 
trasts; in  development  he  may  modify  to 
a  great  degree  for  the  particular  end  in 
view ;  in  printing  he  has  the  most  control 
of  all,  a  power  which  no  one  who  has  not 
tried  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect  can 
at  all  realize. 

Ilis  knowledge  of  these  principles  of 
art  upon  which  picture  making  is  based, 
are,  more  often  than  otherwise,  learned  in 
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a  perfunctory  school,  and,  when  he  sets 
out,  say  in  landscape  work,  to  put  these 
principles  into  practice,  he  is  bewildered 
by  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  path. 
Unlike  the  painter,  who  may  choose  what 
he  wants,  and  reject  or  modify  any  feature 
to  his  taste,  the  photographer  can  only 
select.  This  is  often  a  difficult  problem, 
and  it  is  only  by  patient  study  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  a  full  knowledge  of  what  effect 
the  photographic  plate  will  render,  that  the 
best  effect  of  lighting  and  suggestion  of  the 
idea  sought  to  be  portrayed  can  be  obtained. 
The  glamor  of  color  often  leads  him  astray, 
and  it  is  but  slowly  that  he  learns  success- 
fully to  produce  in  monochrome  the  effect 
desired.  To  get  the  best  effect,  the  judi- 
cious use  of  isochromatic  plates  and  a  yel- 
low screen  are  cJf  invaluable  service  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  subjects.  Isochromatic 
plates  and  a  screen  help  to  get  over  one 
weakness  of  photography,  the  false  render- 
ing of  light  and  shade.  It  seems  impossible 
in  some  subjects,  particularly  where  sun- 
shine is  sought  to  be  portrayed,  to  ade- 
quately render  this  effect  successfully,  and, 
though  shade  can  be  rendered  more  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  rarely  that  we  see  in  a  pho- 
tograph that  luminosity  of  shadow  which 
is  always  to  be  seen  in  Nature. 

The  question  of  definition,  or  the  amount 
of  detail  which  may  be  rendered  success- 
fully in  a  pictorial  photograph,  is  one  of. 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
According  to  the  critics,  rack  the  lens  out 
of  focus  and  it  is  done.  Well,  it  sounds 
easy.  This  is  the  expression  of  opinion  of 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  mo- 
nopoly of  truthfully  rendering  things  as  the 
eye  sees  them.  Has  any  human  eye  ever 
seen  a  picture,  it  matters  not  what  it  be, 
as  the  topographical  photograph  renders  it? 
The  eye  is  not  an  inert  instnmient  like  a 
lens,  and  in  looking  at  any  subject  is  never, 
even  for  a  second,  at  rest, 'and  seems,  with- 
out any  effort  of  the  will,  to  be  moving 
more  or  less  across  the  whole  field  of  vis- 
ion. The  eye  never  sees  in  Nature  those 
hard  outlines  of  the  ordinary  photograph 
which  have  been  too  readily  acepted  as  an 
inherent  defect  of  any  photographic  render- 
ing of  a  scene.  In  Nature  there  is  always 
atmosphere  present,  which  softens  and  sub- 
dues what  is  harsh  and  inartistic  in  a  pho- 
tograph pure  and  simple.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment try  and  recall  any  scene  we  may  have 


visited  and  project  on  our  mental  vision  a 
picture  of  the  same,  and  what  do  we  find? 
We  cannot  recall  the  infinite  detail  that 
must  have  been  present;  we  only  remem- 
ber the  features  that  impressed  lis.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  from  the 
point  of  truthfulness,  as  the  eye  sees  it, 
excessive  detail  is  an  error,  and  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view,  the  result  should 
approximate  to  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  visual  and  mental  impressions. 
What  these  critics  often  forget,  too,  is  that 
in  many  subjects  treated  pictorially,  detail 
is  almost  entirely  absent,  and  notably  in 
atmospheric  and  evening  effects.  There 
occurs  to  my  memory  at  the  moment  many 
examples  of  pictorial  photography  in  which 
detail  is  almost  entirely  absent,  and  to  have 
introduced  detail  would  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct error.  Even  in  subjects  well  lighted, 
this  absence  of  detail  is  not  to  necessarily 
mean  a  fuzzy  picture.  Softness  and  breadth 
is  what  is  aimed  at,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  such.  Personally,  I  have  found  this 
desired  quality  so  difficult  to  obtain  with 
the  ordinary  type  of  lenses  that,  during 
the  past  year,  most  of  the  work  has  been 
done  with  a  set  of  uncorrected  or  spectacle 
lenses.  The  results  are  delightful  to  me, 
at  least.  With  such  lenses  soft  images  arc 
obtained  without  perceptible  blur,  just  a 
softening  of  outline  and  nothing  more. 
Later  on  I  hope  to  show  you  a  few  re- 
sults on  the  screen. 

Pictorial  landscapes  in  which  figures  play 
a  dominant  part  are  so  full  of  difficulties 
that  the  average  photographer,  with  his 
perfunctory  training  in  art  principles,  may 
wisely  leave  them  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  figure  sub- 
jects of  outdoor  life  and  work  which  the 
photographer  may  attempt  with  more  suc- 
cess. If  the  landscape  be  made  subsidiary, 
and  the  figures  the  point  of  interest,  many 
happy  subjects  may  be  obtained.  Any  at- 
tempt at  posing  models  found  among  scenes 
of  rural  life  and  work  usually  results  in 
failure.  Successful  effects  can  be  had  but 
by  watching  and  waiting,  and  it  requires 
a  nicety  of  judgment  and  alertness  of  ac- 
tion to  decide  the  right  moment  for  ex- 
posure. If  the  portrayal  of  motion  be 
aimed  at,  the  difficulties  arc  increased,  for 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  a  blurred 
image,  arrested  motion  and  a  natural  action 
is  very  narrow. 
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Thus  have  a  few  difficulties  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pictorial  work  been  commented  upon, 
and,  though  the  difficulties  are  many,  the 
pleasures  are  great. 

Once  become  imbued  with  the  love  and 
desire  to  portray  nature  pictorially,  and 
photography,  to  the  amateur  at  least,  rises 
to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  a  purpose- 
less task  or  the  mere  pursuit  of  a  hobby. 
It  becomes  an  abiding  source  of  pleasure, 
and  all  seasons  may  and  can   furnish  us 


with  subjects  for  pictures.  We  will,  by  the 
necessity  of  careful  observation,  be  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  Nature,  and  much 
of  her  phenomena  which  lay  unseen  before 
will  be  revealed  to  us.  Thus  we  may  not 
only  gratify  our  desire  after  pictorial  ren- 
dering of  the  scenes  and  subjects  which  in- 
terest and  attract  us,  but  in  our  pursuit 
find  that  pictorial  photography,  followed 
out  on  the  lines  demanded  by  the  end  aimed 
at,  may  become  a  source  of  education  and 
culture,  as  well  as  an  abiding  pleasure. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Camera  Work. — The  October  number  of 
this  always  unique  magazine  comes,  as 
usual,  different  from  all  other  publications 
connected  with  photography;  and  always, 
to  us,  at  least,  more  interesting  than  any 
other.  The  illustrations  in  this  number 
are  drawn  from  the  works  of  Demachy, 
Puyo,  and  Le  Begue;  names  that  stand 
out  by  themselves  as  household  words  in 
pictorial  photography.  In  saying  that,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  we  thoroughly  appreciate  all  of  them 
as  we  know  some  of  our  friends  do,  but 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  pictures  but 
rather  the  lack  on  our  part  of  what  we  can 
bring  to  them;  and  while  there  may  be 
some  that  we  do  not  altogether  understand, 
there  are  enough  that  appeal  to  us  to  make 
the  number  one  of  much  interest,  each  one 
of  which  is  worth  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  number. 

Nor  is  the  reading  matter  one  whit  be- 
hind. The  article  by  Demachy  on  oil  print- 
ing is  invaluable  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
try  that  individuality-giving  method,  as  al- 
ways is  the  result  of  such  experimenters 
when  they  adopt  anything  new,  helping 
their  followers  over  initial  difficulties  and 
otherwise  saving  much  valuable  time.  C  H. 
Caffin*s  impressions  of  the  exhibitions  in 
"The  Little  Galleries**  is  informative  and 
may  be  read  with  profit,  while  J.  T.  Keiley's 
historical  treatment  of  the  Photo-Secession's 
Exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  is  comforting  to  lovers  of  pic- 
torial  photography.     Taking   it   all   in   all, 


Number  XVI.  of  Camera  Work  is  well  up 
to  the  high  standard  set  by  its  editors. 

"Among  B.warian  Inns"  is  the  title  of 
a  holiday  book  by  Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  announced  for  early  pub- 
lication by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
The  volume,  which  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs,  most  of  which  were  made  by 
the  author,  is  the  record  of  a  year  of  travel 
and  study  in  South  Germany.  The  book 
describes  an  extended  tour  through  the 
highlands  of  Bavaria,  which  for  beauty  of 
lake  and  mountain  are  well  worth  far 
more  attention  from  American  tourists  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  places  visited  are  di- 
versified by  historical  and  legendary  rela- 
tions of  much  interest.  Several  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  student  and  artist  life 
of  Munich,  a  Bohemian  existence  hitherto 
undescribed.  Munich  is  the  most  care-free 
and  pleasure-loving  city  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  this  part  of  the  book,  which  in- 
cludes the  inception  and  progress  of  a 
pleasant  little  romance,  is  absorbingly  in- 
teresting. The  remaining  chapters,  besides 
bringing  two  love  affairs  to  a  pleasing  end, 
fascinatingly  treat  of  the  ancient  walled 
cities  of  Augsburg,  Nuremberg  and  Roth- 
enburg  on  the  Tauber.  The  whole  of  Ba- 
varia is  a  rich  and  almost  unknown  field 
for  the  photographer,  and  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  may  be  contemplating  a  trip  to 
Europe  would  do  well  to  treat  themselves 
to  a  copy  of  this  book.     After  reading  it 
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and  studying  its  pictures  they  will  be  sure 
to  make  their  itinerary  include  an  extended 
tour  in  Bavaria. 


The  Photo- Miniature,  No.  76,  deals 
with  "The  Hand  Camera,"  and  while  it  can 
hardly  be  described  as  saying  anything  new, 
there  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  monograph 
but  what  may  be  studied  with  profit  Be- 
ginning with  the  choice  of  a  camera  and 
ending  with  advice  on  development,  the  A 
and  the  Z  of  hand  camera  work,  it  includes 
the  whole  alphabet  of  that  work  as  under- 
stood by  evidently  a  thoroughly  experienced 
hand.  One  very  useful  feature  is  the  in- 
troduction of  several  tables  and  especially 
two  diagrams,  the  one  giving  the  various 
angles  of  view  on  plates  from  3%  x4%  to 
10x12  with  lenses  of  focal  lengths  from 
3  inches  to  16  inches;  and  the  other,  con- 
structed for  the  seventy-fifth  meridian  of 
west  longitude,  tells  at  a  glance  the  true 
bearing  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  sunset  on 
the  twentieth  day  o'  each  month  in  the 
year. 

The  Photo-MiniatJirr  No.  76,  contains  so 
much  of  interest  to  hjusd  camera  workers 
that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
in  the  countrv. 


With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  notes 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
is,  as  usual,  simply  a  record  of  continued 
progress,  new  students  from  various  coun- 
tries, including  Costa  Rica;  of  visits  from 
former  students,  some  merely  friendly  and 
some  for  still  further  information,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  photo-engraving. 
It  tells,  also  as  usual,  of  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  of  the  doings  of  the 
College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  of  the  College 
Camera  Club,  the  prizes  at  the  club's  last 
exhibition  going  to  A.  C.  Iladley  and  W.  L. 
Shattuck. 


G.  Gennert  &  Co.  send  us  for  review  the 
1906  volume  of  the  "Year  Book  of  Pho- 
tography," edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  of  The 
Photographic  Nru's.  While  this  has  in 
former  years  been  a  useful  and  entertain- 
ing handbook,  it  is  this  year  completely  re- 
vamped, and  is  a  great  advance  on  its  pred- 
ecessors.    The  leading  articles  are  a  series 


of  very  thorough  reviews,  with  full  direc- 
tions, for  the  various  popular  printing  pro- 
cesses. In  addition  to  these  there  is  the 
usual  assortment  of  valuable  tables  and 
formulas.  The  price  of  the  book  by  mail 
is  62  cents,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  money. 
The  revamping  of  this  book  is  an  incident 
of  the  complete  rejuvenation  which  The 
Photographic  News  has  Undergone  this  year 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Mortimer. 
Previous  to  January  i,  it  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  dragged  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence, bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  British 
weeklies.  With  the  first  issue  under  his 
hands  it  jumped  straight  to  the  front,  and 
is  at  present  as  well  edited,  artistically  and 
practically,  as  any  of  its  contemporaries. 
We  extend  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, and  trust  that  his  balance  sheet  at 
the  end  of  the  year  may  show  the  substan- 
tial gain  his  efforts  deserve. 


The  Robey-French  Company,  of  Boston, 
has  just  issued  a  unique  catalogue  of  back- 
grounds. This  is  in  the  form  of  a  port- 
folio of  elegant  appearance,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  back- 
ground catalogue  on  the  market.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  varieties  are  illustrated 
within  its  pages.  The  selection  is  very 
broad  and  will  suit  all  tastes.  Besides  its 
elegant  typographic  appearance,  it  will 
strongly  appeal  to  the  photographer  as  a 
study  of  lighting,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
kept  by  many  as  a  reference  book.  The 
book  is  intended  for  free  distribution 
among  the  professional  photographers,  and 
will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 
The  many  admirable  examples  of  lighting 
will  surely  convey  an  inspiration  for  higher 
and  better  work. 


/\t  the  annual  convention  of  the  German 
Photographers'  A.ssociation,  held  at  Bres- 
lau,  in  August,  1906,  an  exhibition  of  pho- 
tographic lenses  and  cameras  made  by  the 
Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co.  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal,  the  highest  award 
for  an  exhibition  of  this  kind.  The  goods 
manufactured  bv  this  house  are  so  well 
known,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  no  surprise  to  us 
to  learn  of  the  award  in  their  favor. 
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ReporUot  meetings  of  general  interest,  notices  of  forthcoming  exhibitions,  and  other  news  items  for 
insertion  in  this  department  should  be  sent  to  P.  R.  Praprie,  39  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  occurred 
on  the  evening  of  October  9  at  the  quarters, 
5  West  Thirty-first  street,  this  city.  Before 
the  business  meeting  a  lantern-slide  exhibi- 
tion of  the  interchange  slides  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Camera  Club  was  given,  followed  by 
another  loaned  set  illustrating  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  scenes  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
last  April.  A  subscription  was  afterwards 
taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  California 
club.  Owing  to  very  inclement  weather  the 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  was  ex- 
pected. Vice-President  Chauncy  H.  Crosby 
presided  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Cleland  oper- 
ated the  lantern,  as  chairman  of  the  lantern 
slide  committee.  After  the  exhibition  the 
business  meeting  adjourned. 

The  vice-president  stated  that  a  state- 
ment had  been  prepared  and  printed  describ- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  club,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  widely  distributed  by  members 
and  their  friends  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing additional  members.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  statement : 

"The  Camera  Club, 
"5  West  Thirty-first  street,  New  York. 

"The  undersigned  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Camera  Club  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  limited  number  of  new  members,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  submit  your  name  to 
the  committee  on  admission  for  final  action. 
Presuming  that  you  are  to  some  extent  in- 
terested in  photography,  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Camera  Club  since 
its  incorporation.  May  7,  1896,  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York  and  the  New  York 
Camera  Club,  has  maintained  the  highest 
position  in- the  photographic  world. 

"Its  policy  is  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
meritorious  photographic  principles  and 
processes,  embracing  not  only  the  most  sci- 
entific and  abstruse,  but  also  those  more 
easily  and  pleasantly  adapted  to  popular 
use,  and  to  provide  for  the  amateur,  facili- 
ties and  helpful  advice  and  association  not 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


"The  club  furnishes  expert  attendants  to 
assist  and  advise  in  the  development  of 
photographic  films  and  plates,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  prints  in  all  styles  and  mediums,  and 
in  the  production  of  lantern  slides,  enlarge- 
ments in  bromide  and  carbon,  microscopic 
photography,  portraiture,  etc.,  etc. 

"Eighth  Floor. — Club  meeting  and  loung- 
ing room,  exhibition  room  and  library. 
The  Camera  Club  has  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  photographic  library  in  the  world. 
The  leading  American  and  foreign  photo- 
graphic journals  in  English,  French  and 
German  will  be  found  in  the  club  reading 
room. 

"The  large  room  is  used  for  lantern  slide 
exhibitions,  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

"On  the  walls  of  this  room  are  constantly 
found  the  best  examples  of  current  photo- 
graphic work  in  every  process.  Every  mem- 
ber has  the  privilege  of  exhibiting. 

"Ninth  Floor. — Work  rooms,  lockers,  en- 
larging room,  carbon  rooms,  development 
rooms,  cameras,  and  printing  appliances. 
On  this  floor  will  be  found  a  complete  and 
modem  equipment  of  cameras  and  lenses 
of  all  classes,  and  every  appliance  necessary 
for  all  kinds  of  photographic  work. 

"Private  Laboratory. — T  his  room  is 
equipped  with  a  fine  enlarging  and  reducing 
camera,  developing  appliances,  washing 
tanks,  drying  room,  etc.  The  Cooper-Hewitt 
light  is  installed  and  every  facility  for  de- 
velopment and  printing  by  night  or  day  is 
provided  for  those  desiring  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  private  laboratory  and  workroom. 

"The  Portrait  Studio. — This  is  one  of 
the  great  features  of  the  club.  This  studio 
was  specially  constructed  and  equipped  upon 
the  most  modern  lines.  It  is  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  building  (has  elevator  service), 
and  is  for  the  private  use  of  members  by 
previous  engagement  and  payment  of  a  mod- 
erate extra  fee.  It  has  a  large  roof  light,  and 
is  equipped  with  a  fine  portrait  camera, 
5x7  to  14x17,  lenses,  screens,  back- 
grounds, dressing  rooms,  developing  rooms, 
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and     all    appliances    necessary    for    studio 
work. 

"Fees,  Dues,  £/c.— Resident  members,  ad- 
mission fee,  $15.00;  annual  dues,  $25.00, 
payable  one-half  on  October  ist  and  one- 
half  on  April  1st.  Non-resident  members, 
no  admission  fee;  annual  dues,  $10.00,  pay- 
able annually  in  advance. 

"The  present  membership  of  the  club  is 
225.  The  existing  facilities  of  the  club  will 
admit  of  the  election  of  but  fifty  new  mem- 
bers, and  their  applications  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

"Chauncey  H.  Crosby,  vice-president 
U.  S.  Ex.  Co.,  47  Broadway;  Frederick  C. 
Beach,  editor  Scientific  American,  361 
Broadway;  H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  M.D.,  118 
Madison  avenue,  committee.  F.  Benedict 
Herzog,  Ph.D.,  president  Telesemc  Co.  and 
Camera  Club,  member  ex-officio." 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Monroe  W.  Tingley, 
has  announced,  by  card,  a  "Just  a  Cup  of 
Tea"  social  feature  for  the  afternoon  of 
October  28th.  Mr.  Frank  Cleland,  in  a 
trip  through  Japan,  India  and  some  other 
coimtries,  has  secured  a  number  of  interest- 
ing negatives  of  peculiar,  novel  subjects. 
Vice-President  Crosby  has  hung  on  -the 
walls  interesting  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  several  noted  paintings  in  the  Lon- 
don National  Art  Gallery.  President  Her- 
zog's  latest  photographs  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls,  duplicates  of  those  sent  to  the 
English  Salon,  and  very  favorably  com- 
mented on  by  the  English  photographic 
press. 


California  Camera  Club. — In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  G.  Knight  White,  president 
of  the  California  Club,  in  San  Francisco, 
addressed  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  club  for  the 
financial  assistance  received  from  several 
clubs,  he  states :  "I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  struggled  to  our  feet  again,  and  with 
the  help  of  our  friends  have  our  working 
rooms  approaching  completion,  some  of 
them,  in  fact,  completed  and  in  use.  It  has 
been  a  hard  struggle,  better  than  even  I,  at 
first,  dared  to  hope. 

"Our  greatest  difficulty  was  in  securing 
quarters.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  for 
rent  in  San  PVancisco.  We,  however,  finally 
secured  a  small  house  in  the  residence  dis- 


trict, at  a  rent  positively  criminal,  and  have 
fitted  it  up  for  our  purpose. 

"We  can  only  hope  that  conditions  will 
gradually  improve  until  we  once  more  feci 
ourselves  on  a  sure  and  comfortable  foot- 
ing." 

The  first  entertainment  given  by  the  club 
since  its  completion  of  the  new  quarters 
was  on  October  19th,  at  the  Christian 
Science  Hall,  corner  Sacramento  and  Scott 
streets.  It  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
India  by  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Setchell,  of  the 
California  State  University,  and  was  the 
191st  illustrated  lecture  of  the  club. 

«      ♦      4( 

The  twenty- second  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Birmingham  (England)  Photographic 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Artists,  New  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, February  23  to  March  2.  1907 
Three  open  classes,  pictorial,  scientific  and 
lantern  slides,  may  be  entered  by  foreign 
in  each  class.  The  regulations  are  as 
exhibitors,  and  no  entry  fees  .are  charged. 
Silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded 
follows : 

1.  The  Selection  Committee  reser\e  full 
power  to  accept  or  reject  any  picture.  All 
the  entries  will,  however,  pass  before  the 
judges. 

2.  Every  entry  must  be  correctly  de- 
scribed on  the  accompanying  entr>-  form, 
which  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Hon.  Sec 
not  later  than  February  i,  1907,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd,  Norwich  Union  Cham- 
bers, Congreve  Street,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. 

3.  Pictures  must  be  received  not  later 
than  February  i,  1907,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  selection,  and  framing  of  those 
accepted.  They  must  be  sent  to  the  same 
address.  Carriage  both  ways  must  be  paid 
by  the  exhibitor. 

4.  Exhibits  from  abroad  must  be 
mounted,  but  need  not  be  framed.  Full  par- 
ticulars for  identification  must  be  written 
on  the  back  of  the  mount. 

5.  Lantern  slides  must  be  standard  Eng- 
lish size,  3%x3^.  They  will  be  judged 
by  limelight.  In  packing,  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  the  number  of  slides  the  box 
contains,  must  appear  on  the  outside  of  the 
box.  Title  and  the  exhibitor's  name  must 
also  be  on  each  slide. 

6.  Exhibits   must   be  the  unaided   work 
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of  the  exhibitor  (except  mounting  and 
framing).  Any  breach  of  this  rule  involves 
liability  of  rejection. 

7.  Ten  per  cent,  commission  will  be  de- 
ducted by  the  society  on  all  sales  effected. 

8.  Every  possible  care  is  taken  of  work 
of  American  musicians  by  various  profes- 
sent  in,  but  the  society  cannot  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  loss  or  damage. 

N.  B. — The  committee  hope  for  an  entry 
from  you,  as  they  desire  to  render  the  Bir- 
mingham exhibition  as  representative  of 
the  work  of  all  countries  as  is  possible. 


The  third  annual  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs at  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Art  Mu- 
seum, was  opened  to  the  public  October  19, 
and  will  remain  open  until  November  19. 
The  catalogue  shows  that  besides  the  ex- 
hibit by  local  workers,  there  are  over  two 
hundred  prints  from  photographers  outside 
the  city.  Eighty  of  these  are  photogravures 
by  Rudolf  Duhrkoop,  of  Hamburg,  and  the 
other  exhibitors  include  F.  Holland  Day 
and   one   or   two   of   his   proteges,   several 


members  of  the  Salon  Club  and  others  less 
known  to  fame.  There  are  also  some  In- 
dian studied  by  E.  S.  Curtis,  and  a  gallery 
sional  photographers,  both  lent  by  the 
Photo  Era.  The  exhibition  is  a  credit  to 
the  Art  Museum,  and  to  Mr.  Dwight  A. 
Davis,  to  whose  efforts  in  seeking  pictorial 

support  its  continued  success  is  mainly  due. 

>»     4>     « 

The  Professional  Photographers*  Society 
of  New  York  held  its  first  annual  London 
dinner  in  September,  in  honor  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Marceau.  The  other  members 
present  were  B.  J.  Falk,  Joseph  Byton, 
Pirie  Macdonald,  and  H.  Walter  Bamett, 
with  their  ladies.  The  whole  arrangements 
were  perforce  made  in  about  nine  hours, 
but  with  truly  American  enterprise  they 
included  the  drawing  of  a  special  design 
for  the  menu,  and  the  arranging  of  several 
special  dishes.  The  only  non-member  who 
was  present  was  H.  Snowden  Ward.  As 
there  are  usually  several  members  of  the 
P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.  in  London  during  Sep- 
tember, it  is  hoped  that  the  dinner  may  be 
a  regular  annual  event. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions  (or  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should   be  sent  to  Frank  R 
Fraprie,  39  Addington  Road,  Rrookline,  Ma«s. 


Ozobrome. 

C.  A.  Webster. — This  process  is  patented 
in  England,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
in  this  coimtry.  The  formula  printed  last 
month  is  as  given  in  the  inventor's  patent 
specifications.  It  is  probably  not  exact  and 
only  offers  a  basis  for  experiment.  Yet  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  no  more  definite 
formula  will  be  published,  as  the  inventor 
will  place  the  materials  on  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  will  keep  the  exact  formula  secret. 
The  English  papers  have  published  many 
articles  with  reproductions  of  ozobrome 
prints,  and  contrary  to  what  one  would 
naturally  expect,  the  prints  appear  to  be 
perfectly  sharp.  As  to  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting materials  for  ozobrome  on  this  side,  we 
cannot  say  at  present.  Materials  for  ozo- 
type,  Mr.  Manly's  earlier  process,  are  im- 
ported by  at  least  one  American  firm,  and 
we  suppose  they  will  take  up  ozobrome  also 
if  it  proves  a  success. 


Enlarging  With  Ordinary  Camera. 

J.  M.  Thompson. — Full  directions  for  en- 
larging with  a  Kodak  or  ordinary  plate 
camera  will  be  found  in  a  little  book  just 
published  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  en- 
titled "Bromide  Enlarging  with  a  Kodak.** 
As  no  price  appears  upon  the  cover,  we 
presume  it  is  for  free  distribution;  a  letter 
to  Rochester  will  undoubtedly  receive  a 
satisfactory  reply.  Briefly,  you  can  use 
your  camera  for  the  purpose  by  covering 
the  window  with  a  light-tight  screen  with 
a  hole  in  it  to  accommodate  the  negative 
and  camera.  The  negative  must  have  the 
light  of  the  sky  reflected  through  it  by  a 
white  reflector  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees. The  ground  glass  or  back  of  the 
camera  must  be  removed  and  that  end 
placed  next  to  the  negative.  By  extending 
the  camera  an  image  is  cast  on  a  screen 
placed  in  the  room,  and  by  suitably  moving 
screen  and  lens,  may  be  made  of  any  de- 
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sired  size.  When  correct,  cap  the  lens,  pin 
the  bromide  paper  in  the  proper  position 
on  the  screen,  and  make  the  exposure. 

Ortol  Deyeloper. 

E.  S.  Goodwin. — A  standard  ortol  devel- 
oper is  the  following,  which  may  be  used 
for  plates,  films,  or  paper: 

A. 

Ortol   140  gr. 

Potassium  metabisulphite 70  gr. 

Cold  water   20  oz. 

B. 

Sodium   carbonate    2V2  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite    2^2  oz. 

Water   20  oz. 

For  quick  development  use  equal  parts 
of  A  and  B.  For  soft  development  add  one 
or  more  parts  of  water.  For  stand  develop- 
ment add  ten  parts  of  water  to  one  each  of 
A  and  B,  plates  being  developed  in  about 
two  hours.  For  Velox  or  bromide  paper 
use  three  to  six  parts  of  water. 

Snlarging  Lantern. 

C.  H.  Langworthv. — It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  enlarge  without  the  use  of  con- 
densers by  daylight.  A  ground  glass  il- 
luminated from  the  sky  will  deliver  par- 
allel rays  of  light  to  the  negative,  which  is 
the  function  of  the  condenser  when  arti- 
ficial light  is  used.  A  device  which  has 
been  used  for  enlarging  by  lamplight  with- 
out a  condenser  is  the  following:  A  sheet 
of  tin  is  bent  to  a  curve  about  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
and  then  the  two  ends  bent  around  with 
a  much  smaller  radius  so  as  to  form  screens 
for  two  lamps  or  Welsbach  burners  which 
are  placed  inside  their  curve.  If  the  tin  is 
bent  to  the  proper  curve,  most  of  the  light 
of  the  lamps  will  be  reflected  forward,  giv- 
ing a  nearly  even  illumination  to  a  negative 
placed  in  front  of  it.  We  have  seen  very 
good  and  evenly  illuminated  enlargements 
made  by  this  device.  In  using  condensers 
with  a  source  of  artificial  light,  it  should 
])e  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  condensers 
to  send  out  parallel  rays  after  passing 
througli»  the  lenses.  The  negative  is  usually 
placed  close  to  the  condensers  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  light.  If  a  Welsbach 
burner  is  used  as  the  light,  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  should  be  placed  between  the 
condenser  ard  the  negative,  else  the  pat- 
tern of  the  mantle  will  be  discovered  in  the 
enlargement. 


Developing  Powders. 

J.  S.  Williams. — Developing  powders  al- 
ready prepared  can  be  easily  purchased  at 
any  supply  store,  notably  those  prepared 
for  the  Kodak  developing  tank.  We  give, 
however,  the  following  formulz  for  metol- 
hydrochinon  and  glycin,  and  you  may  judge 
for  yourself  after  experimenting  whether 
you  can  save  money  by  doing  it  yourscIL 
Accurate  scales  and  metric  weights  are 
essential  for  this  preparation: 

A. 

Hydrochinon  1-2  g. 

Metol    6  g. 

Potassium  metabisulphite 2  g. 

B. 

Desiccated  sodium  sulphite 35  g. 

Potassium  carbonate   90  g. 

Potassium  bromide 2  g. 

Divide  A  into  twenty  portions  of  one 
gram  each  after  thorough  mixing,  and  wrap 
each  in  a  small  piece  of  paraffin  paper  as 
an  apothecary  wraps  up  powder.  B  is  to 
be  divided  into  portions  of  seven  grams 
each.  One  of  each  is  dissolved  in  150  to 
200  ccm.  of  water  for  use. 

A. 

Glycin    log. 

Desiccated  sodium  sulphite 25  g. 

B. 

Potassium  carbonate   50  g. 

Make  ten  powders  each  from  A  and  B. 
For  use  dissolve  a  pair  in  from  100  to  200 
ccm.  of  water,  according  to  strength  de- 
sired. 

The  chemicals  must  be  carefully  pow- 
dered and  well  mixed  by  rubbing  in  a  clean 
mortar,  and  the  powders  should  be  kept  in 
a  glass- stoppered  bottle  to  prevent  them 
from  caking,  in  which  case  they  do  not 
dissolve  readily. 

Foimulas  and  Chemicals. 

F.  SuTCLiFFE. — In  making  up  developer 
formulas  crystallized  sodium  sulphite  and 
carbonate  are  always  to  be  used  unless 
dried  or  desiccated  salts  are  specifically 
called  for.  One  ounce  or  part  of  dried 
sodium  sulphite  is  equal  to  two  parts  of 
the  crystals,  while  with  sodium  carbonate 
the  ratio  is  one  to  two  and  three-quarters. 
The  desiccated  sodium  carbonate  of  com- 
merce is  of  very  variable  strength,  owing 
to  more  or  less  complete  drying,  and  it 
is  preferable  to  use  clear  crN'stals  of  either 
salt  when  accuracv  is  desired. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  '^Little  Galleries"  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  at  291  Fifth  avenue  are  open 
from  November  lo  to  December  30 
with  the  second  exhibition  of  mem- 
bers* work.  The  eighty-three  prints 
are  the  work  of  thirty-six  members. 
The  quality  of  the  work  is  equal  to 
that  of  last  year,  and  shows  sustained 
power  and  firm  foundation  for  future 
achievement  in  the  case  of  all.  Several 
of  the  more  recent  members  show 
work  which  is  a  presage  of  coming 
brilliancv,  and  the  fellows  continue  to 
work  with  their  accustomed  power.  A 
review  of  the  exhibit  by  a  competent 
critic  will  appear  in  the  January  num- 
ber. 

4e       *       * 

No  public  announcement  has  at  the 
date  of  writing  been  made  of  the  time 
or  place  of  exhibition  of  the  Third 
American  Salon.  Unofficially  w^e  are 
informed  that  the  preliminary  jury 
met  on  the  17th  of  November,  and 
that  the  artist  jury  would  meet  later 
in  the  same  week.  Whether  this  was 
the  fact  we  are  not  yet  infonned.  Our 
request  for  information  from  Mr. 
Sleeth  has  not  received  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply,  and  we  regret  not  being 


able  to  give  more  definite  information 
to  our  readers. 

*  4c       « 

Once  again  the  indignation  of  the 
photographic  journals  and  the  New 
York  Camera  Club  has  been  aroused 
by  the  apparent  intention  of  Western 
Camera  Notes  to  drop  the  adjective 
and  appear  under  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated quarterly  founded  by  Alfred 
Stieglitz.  Although  the  last  issue  of 
Camera  Notes  attempted  to  make  res- 
ervation of  the  name  for  future  use. 
anybody  has  a  legal  right  to  use  it. 
In  the  face  of  continued  opposition, 
we  believe  it  would  be  graceful  for 
Mr.  Potter  to  return  to  his  unabbre- 
viated title,  more  especially  as  any  at- 
tempt to  trade  on  the  artistic  reputa- 
tion of  the  defunct  periodical  is  use- 
less. It  is  now  too  long  dead  and  too 
well  replaced  by  Camera  Work  to  en- 
able the  use  of  its  name  to  draw  sub- 
scribers. Any  such  result  occurring  in 
isolated  cases  would  lead  only  to  dis- 
illusionment on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
scriber, which  could  only  have  a  dis- 
astrous result  in  the  end. 

*  4(      4e 

The  first  prize  in  our  monthly  com- 
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petition  has  been  awarded  to  J.  H. 
Field,  and  the  second  to  John  F.  Jones. 
Both  pictures  are  reproduced  else- 
where, and  are  so  nearly  equal  in  merit 
that  the  decision  was  made  only  after 
long  consideration  of  both  prints  and 
reproductions. 

The  subject  proposed  for  December 
is  "Genre,"  and  prints  should  be  sent 
by  mail  or  express,  fully  prepaid,  to 
Frank  R.  Fraprie,  39  Addington 
road,  Brookline,  Mass.,  before  January 
I.  The  subject  for  January  is  "Snow 
Scenes." 

First  and  second  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  a  bronze  medal  in  each  case, 
with  blue  ribbon  and  silver  bar,  and 
red  ribbon  with  bronze  bar,  respec- 
tively. The  first  award  includes  also 
a  cash  prize  of  five  dollars.  Honorable 


mentions  may  be  given  to  meritorious 
pictures  which  do  not  attain  prize 
rank.  Awards  may  be  withheld  or  di- 
vided at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
Prize-winning  pictures  may  be  repro- 
duced, and  unsuccessful  pictures  will 
be  returned  if  requested. 

Contestants  are  requested  to  exer- 
cise greater  care  in  packing  prints. 
When  corrugated  board  is  used  as  a 
protecting  material,  two  pieces  with 
corrugations  running  at  right  angles 
should  be  used,  or  the  print  may  be 
seriously  damaged.  The  winning 
print  this  month  arrived  folded  double, 
but  was  fortunately  not  broken,  so  that 
after  being  well  soaked  and  dried  un- 
der pressure  two  or  three  times,  it 
became  possible  to  make  a  half-tone 
from  it. 


LANTERN  SLIDES. 


By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


"We  have  piped  to  you  and  you 
have  not  danced"  may  be  taken  as  a 
text  for  the  sermon  on  slide  making 
that  about  this  time  we  have  preached 
for  more  than  a  decade,  and  with  re- 
sults far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  a  good  lantern 
slide  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
photographic  productions,  its  delicate 
beauty  arising  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  its  degrees  of  gradation  from  dark 
to  light  are  greater  than  can  be  repro- 
duced by  any  other  printing  method; 
and  good  slide  makers,  those  who 
have  mastered  the  peculiarities  of  the 
work,  are  equally  general  in  their  dec- 
laration that  the  production  of  a  good 
slide  is  as  simple  as  its  beauty  is  great. 

The  beauty  of  the  slide  admitted, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  regard- 


ing the  place  it  should  occupy  as  a 
means  of  pleasure-giving  to  the  pho- 
tographer and  his  friends ;  nor  is  a  lan- 
tern a  necessity  to  their  enjoyment  of 
that  beauty.  While  it  is  true  that  for 
the  entertainment  at  a  family  reunion 
or  a  gathering  of  friends  nothing  can 
surpass  or  hardly  anything  equal  a 
good  lantern  lighted,  say,  by  acetylene, 
and  a  sheet  four  or  five  feet  square, 
pleasure  hardly  less  enjoyable  may  be 
got  from  the  examination  of  the  slides 
through  a  slide  examiner,  a  square 
box,  the  one  end  large  enough  to  take 
the  slide,  the  other  the  size  of  the  lens 
through  which  they  are  looked  at.  The 
magnifying  power  of  the  lens  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence  so  long  as  the  box  is 
made  to  suit  it. 

But  while  all  this  is  true  it  is  equally 
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true  that  the  number  of  photographers 
who  are  also  slide  makers  is  very  much 
smaller  than  could  have  been  expected. 
For  this  many  causes  have  been  sug- 
gested, not  one  of  which  will  bear  in- 
vestigation, or  cannot  be  overcome 
after  a  little  practice. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  by  some 
that  might  have  known  better,  that 
there  was  not  and  could  not  be  any 
art  in  slides,  and  if  we  had  only  the 
commercial  slide  to  judge  by,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  the  opinion, 
as  they  are  generally  of  the  "soot  and 
whitewash"  kind,  made  so  to  please 
the  general  public  who  always  "bring 
down  the  house"  when  such  are  pro- 
jected on  the  screen.  Commercial 
slide  makers  must,  or  so  suppose, 
please  their  customers  just  as  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  is  supposed  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  catering  to 
the  taste  or  rather  the  want  of  it  of 
his  sitter;  the  amateur  is  under  no 
such  control,  and  if  he  is  an  artist  he 
can  put  on  the  screen  as  much  true  art 
as  he  can  on  his  paper  by  any  printing 
method. 

We  have  told  the  following  story 
before,  but  it  will  bear  telling  again, 
as  it  carries  a  lesson  which  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind.  Some  years  ago 
we  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  large  audience 
at  a  summer  resort  where  a  well- 
known  New  York  clergyman  was  lec- 
turing on  Spain,  where  he  had  recently 
passed  a  few  weeks,  and  illustrating 
the  lecture  by  a  collection  of  slides 
bought  here  and  there  wherever  he 
found  anything  that  he  could  work 
into  the  lecture.  Beside  us  sat  one  of 
New  York's  well-known  artists,  and 
as  the  slides  were  passed  through  the 
only  thing  they  produced  was  an  in- 
dulgent smile.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever, about  the  middle  of  the  show 


that  brought  us  both  to  a  different 
state  of  mind.  The  involuntary  as- 
sumption of  a  more  erect  position,  the 
inclining  back  of  the  head  and  the 
wider  opening  of  the  eyes,  all  showed 
that  something  very  different  was  on 
the  screen.  And  it  was  very  different 
to  anything  that  had  gone  before,  the 
interior  of  a  beautiful  church  with 
that  "dim  religious  light"  relieved  by 
a  ray  of  sunlight  streaming  through  a 
window  of  stained  glass  and  falling  on 
a  kneeling  figure  before  the  confes- 
sional. It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  slides  that  we  had  ever 
seen,  and  a  most  convincing  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  a  slide  could 
be  a  work  of  fine  art. 

At  the  end  of  the  lecture  my  friend 
suggested  that  we  should  go  and  con- 
gratulate the  lecturer  on  the  beautiful 
slide,  and  on  our  doing  so  he  held  up 
his  hands  in  astonishment,  saying, 
**You  amaze  me ;  I  never  showed  that 
slide  before,  was  afraid  to  do  so,  how- 
ever anxious."  It  was  the  only  one  he 
had  made  himself,  and  looked  so 
fogged  that  he  always  passed  it  by. 
He  said  he  knew  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  find  such  a  subject  on  the  market, 
and  therefore  by  bribe  and  a  lot  of 
pleading  he  got  one  of  the  custodians 
of  the  church  to  admit  him  to  one  of 
the  galleries  before  the  usual  time  for 
confession,  and  he  gave  an  exposure 
of  about  ten  minutes,  the  whole  time 
that  the  lady  kept  on  her  knees.  He 
had  made  many  slides  before,  but  as 
they  were  of  the  more  common  "bril- 
liant" kind  he  was  afraid  to  show  the 
one  in  question.  It  was  slightly 
fogged,  but  just  to  the  required  ex- 
tent, and  therefore  let  slide  makers 
never  forget  that  fog  is  a  less  fault 
than  clear  glass. 

Next  to  the  fear  of  fog  is  the  dc- 
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sire,  founded  on  the  advice  of  the 
older  text-books,  to  keep  the  lights 
clear  glass,  a  thing  that  should  not  be 
on  any  slide  unless  there  has  been  in 
the  subject  one  of  the  highest  of  high 
lights,  something  absolutely  white ; 
and  that  is  as  rare  as  something  abso- 
lutely black.  That  fear  of  fog  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  dis- 
courage slide  making,  resulting  in  a 
too  short  exposure  and  too  long  de- 
velopment, producing  the  "summer 
snow"  or  "soot  and  whitewash,"  the 
commercial  and  amateur  slides. 

The  first  essential  for  a  good  slide 
is  a  good  and  suitable  negative,  and  as 
the  tendency  has  been  to  make  small 
negatives  for  enlargement  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  on  hand  suitable  for 
slide  making  by  contact ;  indeed,  many 
of  the  larger  negatives  make  much 
better  pictures  when  trimmed  down  to 
slide  size.  The  negative  must  have 
been  sufficiently  exposed  and  should 
have  full  gradation,  and  without  either 
bare  glass  or  opaque  lights  unless 
there  were  in  the  subject  both  perfect- 
ly black  and  perfectly  white  objects. 
There  are  on  the  market  many  slide 
printing  frames,  but  the  only  thing 
really  necessary  is  a  frame  larger  than 
the  negative  so  that  any  desired  por- 
tion can  be  brought  in  line  with  the 
part  desired  to  be  included.  There 
are  also  on  the  market  various  kinds 
of  slide  plates,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
and  we  have  tried  almost  all,  thev  are 
all  equally  good.  Exposure  by  arti- 
ficial light  is,  of  course,  to  be  preferred 
and  the  exposure  must  be  arrived  at 
by  experiment;  the  exposure  of  a 
plate  by  sections  will  settle  it  once  for 
all  provided  the  light  and  the  distance 
from  it  are  fixed  quantities. 

A  long  experience  in  slide  making 
warrants   us   in   saying  that  the  one 


great  essential  in  that  art  is  to  have  a 
fixed  developing  solution,  and  to  make 
the  exposure  to  suit  it,  just  the  reverse 
of  the  ordinary  method  in  negative 
making,  modifying  the  developer  to 
suit  the  exposure.  Any  good,  clean, 
working  formula  will  do,  but  it  should 
be  slow  rather  than  fast,  time  to  watch 
the  formation  of  the  image  being  an 
advantage.  The  following,  recom- 
mended by  Osborne  I.  Yellott  in  his 
excellent  book  on  slide  making,  is  as 
good  as  anything  else,  although  we 
prefer  the  sodium  carbonate  to  the 
potassium  salt.    It  is  as  follows : 

A. 

Water  lo  ounces 

Potassium  metabisulphite. . .     35  grains 
Ortol  70  grains 

B. 

Water  10  ounces 

Potassium   carbonate 240  grains 

Sodium    sulphite 840  grains 

Potassium  bromide 10  grains 

These  stock  solutions  will  keep  in- 
definitely, and  for  use  one  part  of  each 
should  be  added  to  four,  five  or  six 
parts  of  water,  but  whatever  dilution 
is  adopted  should  be  stuck  to  through 
thick  and  thin. 

The  lights  of  the  negative,  of 
course,  will  be  the  darks  of  the  slide, 
and  %'ice  versa;  and  the  exposure  must 
be  such  as  to  more  or  less  penetrate 
through  all  but  the  very  highest  of 
those,  or,  in  other  words,  give  some 
detail  in  the  shadows  of  the  slides; 
while  it  must  not  be  long  enough  to 
overcome  the  graded  darks  of  the 
negative,  making  the  lights  of  the 
slide  all  over  equally  white,  covering 
as  it  were,  the  sunny  landscape  with 
''summer  snow." 

We  hope,  then,  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  take  to  slide  making,  as- 
suring them  that  after  a  little  practice 
it  will  be  found  one  of  the  simplest  and 
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most  charming  of  all  photographic 
operations,  giving  endless  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  their  friends;  and  if 
they  should  have  **the  gift  of  the  gab," 


a  ready  means  of  adding  to  their  bank 
account  or  paying  for  apparatus  and 
material  that  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  do  without. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH  TOWER 


By  The  Watchman. 


I  have  so  often  written  on  that  bane 
of  modern  photography,  under-ex- 
posure, that  I  sometimes  fear  that  my 
readers  may  begin  to  consider  me  a 
crank  on  the  subject;  and  hence  am 
always  glad  to  find  that  there  may  be 
others  as  cranky  as  myself.  The  fol- 
lowing from  a  recognized  authority  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  should  be 
l)asted  inside  the  hat  or  on  the  camera 
of  every  snapshotter  in  the  land,  as  it 
is  not  a  word  too  strong:  "There  is 
one  fault  in  photography  which  is  ut- 
terlv  and  finallv  irremediable,  and  that 
is  under-exposure.  Make  up  your  de- 
veloper as  strong  as  you  like,  'stand- 
<levelop'  with  glycin  if  you  like,  leave 
the  plate  soaking  in  rodinal  all  night 
if  you  like,  but  an  under-exposure  is 
still  an  under-exposure,  and — hope- 
less. And  there  is  no  test  which  will 
give  you  previous  warning  of  under- 
exposure but  the  meter  test.  The 
judgment  of  the  eye — even  the  best- 
trained  eye — is  unreliable  to  the  last 

degree." 

♦     *     ♦ 

The  editor  of  a  contemporary 
makes  a  plea  to  his  readers  to  tell  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  where  they  saw 
the  advertisements  concerning  which 
they  write,  saying  that  in  some  cases 
the  very  existence  of  the  magazine  de- 
pends on  such  information  being 
given.  Of  course,  the  plea  is  all  right, 
but  hardly  so  the  declaration,  as  he  is 


a  poor  advertiser  who  cannot  so  word 
his  advertisements  as  to  know  without 
being  told  the  source  of  the  applica- 
tion. A  "catch"  word,  figure,  or  sen- 
tence does  the  business  to  all  live  ad- 
vertisers. 

*     *     * 

A  contemporary,  amongst  a  series  of 
"brevities"  says  "unless  the  reflector 
of  an  oil  lamp  (in  lantern  illumina- 
tion) is  of  proper  focus  it  is  of  little 
use  in  illumination,"  but  it  does  not 
say  what  that  focus  should  be,  or  what 
its  relation  to  the  flame;  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  reflector  of  a  lan- 
tern outfit  that  was  anything  like  near- 
ly right.  The  late  G.  H.  Slight,  who 
had  spent  one-half  of  his  working  life 
in  making  lighthouse  lanterns  and  re- 
flectors and  the  other  half  as  an  official 
of  the  British  Trinity  Board  of  Light- 
houses, said,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  that 
the  only  proper  focus  and  position  of 
a  reflector  for  an  oil  or  any  other 
source  of  light  in  a  lantern  was  such  as 
to  send  back  the  rays  to  their  source, 
the  lamp.  Any  other  way,  he  declared, 
tended  to  light  the  slide  from  two 
sources  and  to  that  extent  tended  to 
obscure  the  image. 

T*  ^F  ^F 

Photography  tells  of  the  following 
use  of  photography  as  an  advertising 
dodge  which  ought  to  be  more  widely 
known.     I  only  wish  it  had  given  us 
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the  name  of  the  genius  who  devised  it 
as  it  surely  deserves  to  find  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  fame : 

"Indirectly,  photography  is  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  of  all  adver- 
tising, but  a  rather  novel  way  of  utiliz- 
ing it  as  a  means  of  attracting  atten- 
tion was  recently  worked  in  the  streets 
of  New  York,  and  the  crowds  that 
were  drawn  together  seemed  to  prove 
that  the  idea  was  a  good  one.  The 
cigar  stores  trust,  to  attract  attention 
to  a  line  of  small  cigars,  pasted  a  no- 
tice in  their  windows  that  pictures  of 
the  people  looking  into  their  windows 
would  be  taken  and  the  prints  shown 
inside.  Those  identifying  their  por- 
traits in  these  prints  were  given  a  free 
box  of  the  cigars.  The  windows  were 
handsomely  dressed  and  hidden  behind 
figures  here  and  there  were  cameras 
and  the  operators.  Every  now  and 
then  a  small  box  of  cigars  covering  a 
lens  would  be  drawn  up  on  a  string 
and  an  exposure  made.  Of  course, 
everybody  was  pushing  to  the  front  to 
see  the  fun  and  incidentally  to  have 
their  pictures  taken,  for  the  desire  to 
perpetuate  one's  features  is  inborn. 
Some  of  the  prints  were  daily  pasted 
on  the  windows  to  show  what  was  be- 
ing done.  The  idea  could  very  well 
be  taken  up  by  an  enterprising  photog- 
rapher who  is  looking  out  for  the 
cheaper  class  of  trade." 

*  ♦  3|C 

What  should  be  the  commonest  of 
our  faculties  is,  I  sometimes  think,  one 
of  the  rarest;  I  mean  "common  ob- 
servation." Some  folk  seem  to  go 
through  life  without  noticing  things  of 
everyday  occurrence;  and  when  they 
do  notice  them  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  see  something  very  different 
from  the  reality.  The  following  letter 
which  I  clip  from  The  Photographic 


Monthly,  erstwhile  The  Photogram,  is 
a  case  in  point : 

''To  the  Editors  of  The  Photographic 
Monthly: 

"Dear  Sir  and  Madam — I  would 
suggest  as  a  subject  for  research  the 
appearance  of  a  positive  on  the  nega- 
tive image.  I  do  not  mean  reversal 
by  excessive  over-exposure.  With 
some  plates  more  than  others  I  find 
that  after  fixing  it  is  possible  to  see  a 
positive  when  looking  at  the  negative 
by  reflected  light  at  a  certain  angle, 
provided  there  is  something  of  a  dark 
nature  under  the  negative.  I  used  to 
be  much  in  favor  of  plates  that  had 
this  property  (it  does  not  seem  to  be 
possessed  by  all),  but  lately  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  al- 
ways indicate  a  good  printing  nega- 
tive ;  the  deposit  seems  to  be  too  actinic 
and  to  allow  the  light  to  pass  through 
it;  in  fact,  the  positive  seen  as  above 
on  the  negative  is  often  better  than  the 
finished  print.  Sincerely  yours, 

"W.  H.  Wallace. 

"[A  great  deal  might  be  written 
about  this ;  but  it  seems  a  good  subject 
for  investigation,  by  Mr.  W^allace  or 
someone  else.  They  must  not,  how- 
ever, begin  with  the  idea  that  tlie  prop- 
erty in  question  is  peculiar  to  any 
make  of  plate. — Eds.]" 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  pho- 
tographer of  even  a  limited  experience 
could  have  failed  to  notice  that  all 
negatives  are  also  positives,  the  differ- 
ence depending  on  whether  they  are 
examined  by  transmitted  or  reflected 
light.  Where  a  negative  is  the  object 
a  little  longer  exposure  and  a  little 
longer  development  is  given  than 
where  the  object  is  a  positive,  but 
whichever  the  object  so  long  as  the 
negative  is  practically  free  from  fog, 
it  only  needs  to  be  held  against  some- 
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thing  black  to  show  its  positive  nature 
as  well  as  its  negative.  Of  course,  the 
append  to  the  letter  by  the  editors  is 
a  joke,  they  knowing  as  well  as  all 
others  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just 

said. 

*    *    * 

Our  namesake  across  the  water  is 
not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  getting  of 
fairly  accurate  shutters.  Speaking  of 
the  inaccuracies  found  in  a  number  of 
shutters  examined  by  Die  Photograph- 
ische  Industrie,  it  adds,  "The  problem 
of  a  truly  chronometric  shutter  is  not 
solved  yet,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the 
portable  camera  is  concerned,  but  rea- 
sonable accuracy  may  be  reached  by 
spending  60  or  70  pounds  in  construct- 
ing a  complex  and  heavy  laboratory 
device."  I  doubt  whether  even  a  multi- 
millionaire would  care  to  spend  from 


$300  to  $350  for  even  a  perfect  shut- 


ter. 


From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  tri- 
umphs in  photography,  but  surely 
Martin  Duncan,  the  well-known 
naturalist,  has  secured  a  negative  that 
has  reached  the  high-water  mark  of 
its  possibilities.  Giving  one  of  the 
lantern  nights  at  the  exhibition  of  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  he  placed 
on  the  screen  the  picture  of  a  toad  on 
the  eye  of  which  was  a  well-defined 
image  of  the  landscape  on  which  it 
was  looking  at  the  instant  of  exposure, 
and  it  was  large  enough  to  be  perfectly 
visible  both  on  the  negative  and  the 
slide.  I  may  safely  say  that  nothing 
but  photography  could  have  done  that, 
and  that  it  may  never  be  done  again. 


NOTES. 


Antony  Guest,  in  a  notice  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion, in  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
has  the  following  to  say  regarding 
Nature  and  its  followers,  and  as  the 
advice  is  as  much  needed  here  as  on 
the  other  side  we  gladly  reproduce  it : 

"A  remarkable  work  is  'Sonnen- 
funken,'  by  Paul  Pichier.  It  sparkles 
with  a  multitude  of  sunflecks,  and  a 
well-placed  group  in  the  distance  helps 
the  composition,  while  there  are  also 
useful  lines  in  the  overhanging  vine. 
But  the  design  wants  concentration, 
the  sunflecks  being  prodigally  dis- 
tributed. This  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  Nature  should  not  be  taken  at 
her  own  valuation.  To  follow  Nature 
is,  of  course,  the  artist's  duty,  but  he 
should  follow  her  in  spirit,  not  in  let- 


ter. Nature  cares  nothing  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  picture-making;  she  gives 
you  beauties  with  both  hands — a  pro- 
fusion of  delights,  be  they  flowers  or 
sunflecks,  and  you  may  take  what  you 
want  and  leave  the  rest.  This  is  where 
the  artist's  mission  comes  in.  He 
selects  what  is  expressive  of  the  whole, 
and  arranges  it  sparingly,  with  a  dis- 
criminating regard  for  pictorial  re- 
quirements. If  he  does  not  arrive  at 
this,  and  contents  himself  with  the 
mere  unsifted  mass,  he  fails  in  his  mis- 
sion, and  so  it  seems  to  me  the  author 
of  this  picture  has  failed.  His  sun- 
flecks might  have  been  treated  dec- 
oratively  and  with  great  effect,  but  he 
has  simply  taken  them  as  they  were, 
staying  his  hand  at  the  very  point 
where  his  duty  began.    One  cannot  lay 
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too  much  stress  on  such  a  matter,  since 
it  is  the  touchstone  that  marks  the  dif- 
ference between  art  and  imitation.' 


>» 


*    *    * 


Bromide  Printing. — It  will  be  re- 
membered that  some  years  ago  Sir  W. 
Abney  stated  in  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries that  he  had  found  in  bromide 
and  other  printing  the  well-known  rule 
that  light  diminishes  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  not  to  be  ap- 
plicable ;  and  now  he  has  been  corrob- 
orated, as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  by  Mr.  Fielding,  of 
Manchester:  "Francis  Fielding,  of 
Manchester,  lecturing  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Mills  Camera  Club  on 
'Bromide  Printing,'  said  that  the 
much-quoted  rule,  *The  exposure 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance'  falls  to  pieces  if  applied  to 
printing  bromide.  This  rule  only  ap- 
plies when  the  source  of  light  is  a 
'point,'  which,  however,  is  not  practi- 
cal. It  was  found  that  if  a  negative 
required  one  second  at  one- foot  dis- 
tance, at  three  feet  distance  it  would 
require  not  nine  seconds,  as  per  the 
rule,  but  five  seconds,  to  give  a  cor- 
rect print." 

*        :<<        4c 

Esperanto. — We  hear  little  of  the 
so-called  universal  language  here,  but 
it  seems  to  be  taking  hold  amongst  our 
Gallic  neighbors,  as  is  shown  by  the 
recent  foundation  of  a  photographic 
magazine.  The  adventurous  publisher 
is  Chas.  Mendel,  of  Paris;  and  we 
agree  with  The  Academy  in  saying: 
"Whilst  we  admit  the  enterprise  of  its 
publisher,  Chas.  Mendel,  of  Paris,  we 
fail  to  see  what  purpose  such  a  journal 
can  serve ;  for  surely  photographic  lit- 
erature exists  wherever  cameras  and 
chemicals  are  sold;  and  a  photog- 
rapher  would   hardly    read   technical 


articles  in  Esperanto  when  he  could 
read  them  in  his  own  tongue.  Xever- 
theless,  we  learn  from  a  footnote  that 
a  large  assortment  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific works  already  exist  in  the  new 
language." 

4c       *       * 

Platinum. — The  price  of  this  metal 
is  still  going  higher  and  higher,  and 
it  is  time  for  photographers  to  begin 
to  inquire  what  they  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  We  thought  it  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  prohibitive  price  when,  a 
few  months  ago,  it  got  up  to  about  $20 
an  ounce,  and  now,  in  the  October 
number  of  a  British  contemporary,  an 
advertiser  offers  $27.50  for  scrap, 
adding  that  500  ounces  is  urgently 
needed  during  November.  But  there 
is  one  consolation  for  the  photog- 
rapher, he  can  take  to  carbon;  and 
when  he  has  mastered  it  he  will  find 
it  both  simpler  and  more  beautiful, 
and,  what  cannot  be  said  of  platinum, 
he  can  secure  any  color  or  shade  of 
color  he  desires  and  with  a  length  of 
gradation  that  platinum  cannot  give. 

♦    *    « 
Breyities. 

Never  start  out  with  the  intention 
of  securing  photographs  for  the  press 
without  giving  an  overhaul  to  the  out- 
fit. See  that  everj^thing  is  in  working 
order  and  nothing  left  behind. 

The  slowest  shutter  speed  consistent 
with  the  amount  of  movement  of  the 
subject  should  always  be  given.  This 
allows  in  many  cases  the  use  of  a 
smaller  stop  and  better  definition. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
photographic  advertisement.  Press 
photographers  should  take  advantage 
of  all  likely  subjects  and  submit  prints 
to  well-known  advertisers.  Children 
and  animals  are  favorites  for  adver- 
tising purposes. 


THE  TENNIS  PI,AVER 
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DINNER  TIME 


dUhreoop. 

Ro[,A.vD  Rood, 


A  superficial  glance  at  Diilirkoop's 
pliotograplis  is  sufficient  to  convince 
one  that  his  aitn  is  very  different  from 
that  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
photo- workers.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  "art  for  art's  sake,"  but  of  telling 
a  story.  To  him  human  beings  are  live 
creatures  doing  things.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  their  personalities  and  makes 
you  feel  the  same.  He  does  not  look 
at  a  man  or  a  woman  as  a  thing  which 
is  useful  to  hang  drapery  upon  and 
twist  into  decorative  serpentine  lines 
and  make  appear  mysterious  by  sink- 
ing into  opaque  shadows.  Life  has 
too  intense  a  reality  for  him. 

So  much  was  I  pleased  when  I  first 


saw  a  quantity  of  this  (jerman  photog- 
rapher's work  that  I  huntcil  up  my 
Leonardo  to  see  what  he  might  have 
to  say  about  judging  pictures.  And 
Leonardo,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
art  writers  as  well  as  painters,  under 
the  caption  "How  to  Judge  of  a  Paint- 
ing," writes  as  follows:  "The  first 
things  you  are  to  consider  in  a  paint- 
ing are  whether  the  figures  have  a 
relievo  answerable  to  the  place  where- 
in they  are  found,  and  to  the  light 
which  they  receive.  .  .  .  Observe, 
secondly,  whether  by  the  ordonnance 
or  disposition  of  the  figures  they  ap- 
pear accommodated  to  the  subject  and 
well  suited  to  the  history  which  they 
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are  intended  to  represent.  And  third- 
ly, whether  the  figures  be  attentive  to 
the  business  and  to  the  occasion  of 
their  being  there:  and  whether  their 
attitudes  and  expression  be  suitable  to 
the  matter  in  hand."  And  again,  un- 
der the  heading.  **The  First  Aim  and 
Design  of  a  Painter,"  he  writes :  "The 
great  design  of  a  painter  is  to  manage 
a  plain  surface  so  that  it  may  appear 
a  body  raised  out  from  the  said  plain. 
And  he  who  in  this  point  surpasses  the 
rest  is  the  person  to  whom  the  palm  of 
his  profession  is  indisputably  due."  • 

How  very  different  all  this  sounds 
from  what  some  of  our  modern  high 
apostles  of  the  photographic  art  advo- 
cate !  Thev  tell  us  that  the  back- 
ground  and  figure  should  be  so  blend- 
ed as  to  make  it  impossible  in  parts  to 
tell  which  is  which :  that  there  should 
be  flatness  instead  of  relief,  and  also 
that  it  really  makes  no  earthly  differ- 
ence if  the  "figures  be  attentive  to  the 
business  and  occasion  of  their  being 
there."  In  fact,  that  it  is  better  that 
the  figures  should  be  attentive  to  noth- 
ing on  earth  or  in  heaven :  that  the 
more  meaningless  their  poses  are  the 
better,  for  meaninglessness  constitutes 
the  highest  order  of  poetry.  The  only 
comment  T  have  to  make  is  that 
Leonardo's  art  writings  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  are  as  alive  to-dav  as 
when  they  were  written  four  hundred 
years  ago.  And  very  interestingly, 
Leonardo's  opinions  on  art  are  exactly 
those  which  arc  held  by  the  huge  pub- 
lic which  so  laconically  expresses  itself 
by  saying,  "T  know  nothing:  about  art. 
but  T  know  what  T  like."  And  the 
public  has  a  keener  nose  than  it  thinks. 
So  if  the  reader  enjoys  the  pictures 
reproduced  this  month  he  is  exhibiting 
the  very  best  taste,  for  Diihrkoop's 
figures  are  beautifully  relieved  and  vet 


always  enveloped  in  soft  shadows ; 
they  are  strictly  attending  to  their 
business,  but  perfectly  at  ease  and 
graceful.  Such  a  master  of  chiaros- 
curo and  composition  is  Diihrkoop 
that  it  hardlv  occurs  to  vou  to  look  for 
these  qualities — you  only  think  of  the 
subject  matter  and  story.  To  Diihr- 
koop composition  and  chiaroscuro  are 
but  the  means  to  an  end,  as  they  should 
be  in  all  true  art;  they  are  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  speaks  and  not  the 
thing  and  end  itself.  Look  at  "The 
Sisters."  Note  how  beautifully  the 
figures  separate  from  the  background, 
and  yet  how  perfectly  they  are  in  at- 
mosphere. See  the  grace  of  the  poses, 
the  naturalness  of  the  hands,  etc.  But, 
above  all.  the  picture  is  telling  a  story 
of  two  young  girls'  lives. 

The  composition,  "Dinner  Time," 
is  remarkable,  in  fact  so  remarkable 
that  it  hardly  appears  to  be  a  composi- 
tion :  and  yet  there  is  not  a  thing  one 
wishes  taken  away  or  would  have 
moved ;  nor  is  anything  more  needed. 
It  is  this  very  perfection  of  balance 
that  makes  us  not  notice  it.  If  it  were 
less  complete  our  attention  would  be 
attracted  and  we  would  unconsciously 
become  aware  of  its  existence.  Rut  in 
this  picture  we  immediately  think  of 
the  two  little  children,  and  we  are  as 
amused  as  if  we  were  in  their  actual 
presence. 

'*The  Ball"  is  another  perfect  com- 
position, although  the  diagonal  line  of 
figures  is  a  little  more  conventional  m 
that  it  is  more  frequently  used.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  Diihrkoop  is  one 
of  that  class  of  artists  who  never  think 
of  composition :  that  his  mind  is  so  in- 
tent on  the  action  he  is  attempting  to 
portray  that  he  is  quite  unaware  of 
how  he  is  expressing  himself.  A  man 
might  set  to  work,  and,  according  to 
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the  rules,  elaborate  an  occasional  pic- 
ture like  these,  but  Diihrkoop  seems 
to  do  it  every  day  of  his  life.  It  is  his 
regular  professional  work  over  which 
he  has  little  time  to  spend  in  calcula- 
tion and  thought.  And  in  truth  this 
is  the  very  best  way  to  compose — ^and 
to  learn  how  to  compose.  There  are 
probably  endless  students  of  talent 
who  seriously  hamper  themselves  by 
trying  to  imitate  a  certain  meaningless 
and  artificial  composition  under  the  il- 
lusion that  because  it  is  much  lauded 
it  is  also  praiseworthy.     No,  the  stu- 


dent should  not  think  of  composition, 
but  only  of  the  story  he  has  to  tell. 
If  he  thinks  sufficiently  of  that,  the 
rest  will  follow  in  time. 

Diihrkoop 's  portraits  and  studies  of 
single  figures  are  equally  good,  and 
you  feel  that  you  know  just  what  kind 
of  a  man  or  woman  you  are  looking 
at.  And  this  is  the  highest  object  of 
portraiture.  A  portrait  painter  or  por- 
trait photographer  has  the  saine  mis- 
sion in  life  as  the  historian — to  record 
what  he  sees,  and  not  to  invent  what 
could  never  be. 


X-Rays  as  a  Hair  Darkener. — 
Our  older  readers  will  remember  that 
on  the  introduction  of  the  X-rays  we 
rather  threw  cold  water  on  the  high 
expectations  of  some  of  our  photog- 
raphers who  thought  they  might  find 
a  mint  of  money  in  their  application; 
but  they  know  now  that  the  photog- 
raphers are  few  and  far  between  who 
have  ever  made  a  cent  by  such  work. 
If,  however,  there  is  anything  in  the 
following  experiences  of  Drs.  Imbert 
and  Marques  it  should  be  good  news 
for  the  more  progressive  barbers — we 
beg  their  pardon,  tonsorial  artists — 
and  shall  expect  soon  to  see  "Electri- 
cal Hair  Darkening"  taking  its  place 
beside  the  pole  and  basin : 

"Not  the  least  curious  of  the  eifects 
produced  by  the  X-rays  are  those  no- 
ticed by  Drs.  Imbert  and  Marques. 
The  former  is  a  professor  in  the  medi- 
cal faculty  at  Montpelier,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  his  assistant,  and  while  these 
gentlemen  were  experimenting  with 
the  X-rays  it  was  observed  that  the 
hair  and  beard  of  one  of  them,  which 
had  been  almost  white,  were  restored 


to  their  natural  color.  They  were,  in 
fact,  observed  to  have  become  even 
darker  than  they  were  originally. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  a  man  whom 
these  same  experimenters  were  treat- 
ing with  the  X-rays  for  lupus,  the  hair 
first  became  gray,  and  then  turned 
dark  again.  And  it  is  found  to  have 
remained  dark,  although  it  has  not 
been  treated  with  the  rays  for  some 
months,  and  has  been  frequently  cut. 
Other  observations  of  the  same  experi- 
menters confirm  the  fact  that  the  X- 
rays  turn  light  hair  dark.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  effect  is 
permanent,  and  whether  the  treatment 
can  be  applied  without  risk.  Should 
this  remedy  for  gray  hair  turn  out  a 
success,  then  the  public  will  doubtless 
thank  science  with  an  unwonted  fer- 
vor, and  also  be  ready  to  reward  amply 
the  discoverer." 


Use  plenty  of  yellow  light  in  the 
dark  room  when  turning  out  a  large 
batch  of  bromide  prints.  There  is 
then  less  chance  of  things  going 
wrong. 
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PICTORIAL  AIM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  Lecture  Delivered  by  Mr.  Archibald  Cochrane  before  the  Edinburgh 

*  Photographic  Society. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with 
considerable  diffidence  that  I  appear 
before  so  advanced  a  society  to  attempt 
to  say  something  new  on  this  much  dis- 
cussed theme,  "Pictorial  Photogra^ 
phy."  I  have  fought  shy  of  all  such 
duties  in  the  past,  but  when  I  received 
your  energetic  secretary's  invitation  I 
recognized  that  this  was  an  undertak- 
ing of  more  than  usual  importance. 
The  result  of  serious  reflection  was  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
ence might  prove  to  be  educative  to 
myself  if  to  no  one  else,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  give  expression  to  some 
thoughts  on  a  subject  that  must  be  of 
interest  to  most  of  us  who  are  striving 
to  achieve  something  pictorial.  The 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  conceived  the 
notion  of  going  as  a  missionary.  His 
father,  on  hearing  of  it,  said,  "Let  him 
go,  it'll  do  him  good."  In  this  hope  of 
prospective  benefit  I  appear  before  you 
to-night.  What  I  have  to  say  may 
seem  at  times  too  didactic;  neverthe- 
less, I  shall  make  my  observations  as 
palatable  as  possible.  I  shall  try  to 
avoid  injury  to  any  artistic  suscepti- 
bilities. The  sensitiveness  of  the  pho- 
tographic plate  is  very  great,  but  is  not 
more  so  than  the  artistic  variety. 

I  have  drawn  together  some 
thoughts  on  a  subject  that  must  be  fre- 
quently in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  pic- 
torial photography.  Many  are  specu- 
lating on  the  tendencies  of  the  move- 
ment, what  school  is  most  likely  to 
"catch  on."  I  shall,  to-night,  attempt 
to  find  out  rather  what  school  is 
most    likely    to    "hold    on."      I    do 


^not  urge  you  to  follow  any  par- 
ticular school  with  which  you  do 
not  feel  in  sympathy,  because  its 
work  is  in  vogue  at  the  moment. 
Successful  work  is  not  done  in  this 
way.  Rather,  I  shall  attempt  to  deter- 
mine what,  in  any  school,  is  best  for  us 
to  emulate,  and  what  influences  we 
should  resist ;  being  guided  to  my  con- 
clusions by  dicta  that  are  applicable  to 
art  in  general  and  pictorial  photogra- 
phy in  particular.  To  what  should  we 
bend  our  best  energies,  and  in  what 
direction  should  we  who  love  the  pic- 
torial in  art  direct  our  aims. 

We  had  better  begin  with  the  essen- 
tials of  a  picture.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  all  alive  to  the  importance 
of  pleasing  line  and  good  composition, 
not  to  mention  a  strong  feature  of  pho- 
tography, the  charm  of  chiaroscuro, 
the  "intercourse  of  light  and  shade." 
I  want  to  go  on  to  something  higher 
than  this.  What  constitutes  the  artistic 
quality  which  most  of  us  seek  earnest- 
ly? The  Photographic  Salon  organ- 
ized by  the  Linked  Ring  is  probably 
the  best  exhibition  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy that  is  available  for  us  to  study, 
and  what  do  we  find  is  the  qualifica- 
tion of  admission  to  that  important  as- 
semblage of  photographic  pictures. 
Here  we  have  it :  "Work  only  admitted 
which  sho7i's  personal  artistic  feeling 
and  execution/'  This  seems  a  subtle 
rule  to  measure  work  with,  yet  it 
works  well.  Among  those  who  have 
educated  perception,  it  is  quite  wonder- 
ful how  quickly  the  necessary  quality 
is  discerned  in  a  pictorial  contribution. 
It  is  a  puzzle  to  many  aspiring  pictori- 
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alists  to  know  whether  their  work  will 
make  this  appeal.  Is  it  definable  what 
is  this  artistic  feelin«^  and  quality?  It 
is  not  easy,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
the  charm  or  some  other  quality  we 
love  a  picture  for.  Is  the  artistic  feel- 
ing  we  appeal  to  uniform?  Xo,  not 
<.Mitirelv.  but  wonderfully  nearly  so  in 
those  who  have  educated  perception. 
(  I  qualify  by  the  use  of  the  word  "edu- 
<:ated,"  as  those  who  are  in  a  process  of 
art  development  may  have  a  less  sensi- 
tive emotijonal  nature,  or  may  niisun- 
<lerstand  the  intent  of. the  work  thev 
are  observinjj^. ) 

A  picture  which  has  artistic  feeling 
is  one  that  will  appeal  to  the  emotional 
side  of  our  nature,  and  will  create  a 
feelinj^  of  loving  sympathy  with  the 
Avork ;  a  yielding  of  ourselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. The  artistic  achievement  will 
l>e  in  proportion  to  how  nuich  we  are 
made  to  feel.  Do  we  feel  with  the 
artist  and  get  a  new  standpoint  of  un- 
derstanding? Our  soul  opened  to 
symj)athetic  response  where  it  had 
been  dorniant  before?  In  this  appeal 
to  .our  emcHions  through  our  visual 
sense  we  seem  to  have  more  of  the  in- 
tellectual ([uality  than  is  the  case  with 
nuisic.  where  we  are  made  to  feel  cer- 
tain emotional  experiences  without  be- 
ing told  what  it  is  all  about.  You  feel, 
in  listening  to  the  strains  of  a  soul- 
stirring  largo,  a  sadness  almost  to 
tears ;  you  know  not  why.  Because  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  emotional  appeal 
of  music,  many  think  it  the  purest 
form  of  art.  Others  again  desire  to 
have  words  to  the  nuisic.  or  at  any 
rate  a  descri|)tive  progranuiie  indi- 
cated by  the  composer  as  to  his  emo- 
tional intention.  In  this  case  music 
becomes  more  nearly  analogous  to  the 
ap])eal  of  the  picture,  where  w'e  gen- 
erally know  "what  for"  we  feel  a  cer- 


tain wav  about  the  work.  While  it  is 
a  true  and  rich  experience  for  human- 
ity to  have  a  susceptible  emotional 
nature,  still  this  must  be  balanced  with 
reason,  and  held  in  proper  proportion. 
We  must  not  be  over-emotional.  The 
young  art  student,  particularly  if  he 
goes  to  finish  in  l^aris,  and  has  come 
tuider  the  influence  of  the  French 
ateliers,  often  allows  his  emotional 
nature  too  much  ascendency.  His 
soul  is  being  continually  swept  with 
hurricanes.  He  does  not  talk  calmly, 
but  indulges  in  rhodomontades.  Me 
works  at  a  high  voltage  (his  best 
point).  He  comes  to  consider  these 
moods  as  the  true  manifestation  of 
the  artistic  soul.  This  passionate 
artist  deals  with  Love,  Hatred,  Death, 
Blood.  Passion.  Poison ;  everything, 
in  fact,  save  Piety.  When  a  photog- 
rapher comes  alongside  such  an  ar- 
dent soul,  he  hides  his  picture-making 
machine,  and  w'isely  refrains  from  in- 
dicating that  he  had  any  design  on  the 
emotional  preserves  of  his  friends  at 
home.  If  he  have  no  desire  to  bring 
down  the  thunder,  he  can  spare  him- 
self a  rich  emotional  sensation  bv 
keeping  a  discreet  silence.  The  pho- 
tographer will  be  found  plying  his  art 
later  on.  and  here  in  the  security  of  a 
roomful  of  sympathetic  photogra- 
phers, we  may  venture  to  assert  the 
claim  that  we  can  with  our  pictorial 
work  make  men  and  women  feel  with 
emotional  intensity,  as  deeply  as  can 
the  painter,  and  in  some  cases  the  mu- 
sician. We  may  produce  slight 
things,  the  equivalent  of  the  gavotte 
or  the  intennezzo  in  nuisic,  which  ap- 
peal to  little  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
the  senses.  But  ambitious  workers 
will  one  day  want  to  produce  some- 
thing big  that  will  appeal  to  the 
greater  and  nobler  emotions. 
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Now,  perhaps,  it  is  wrong  of  nie  to 
start  on  such  a  high  platform.  I'or, 
when  shall  we  see  a  gallery  full  of 
photographs  (or  for  that  pari  of  it, 
paintings)  making  an  appeal  to  our 
inner  nature?  Probablv.  never!  The 
bulk  of  work  stops  at  being  a  correct- 
ly laid  out  composition  and  showing 
expert  handling.  We  may  see  this 
kind  of  work,  and,  although  thinking 
it  all  very  good,  yet  we  are  untouched 
by  it.  It  is  possible  for  a  pianist  to 
be  a  great  executant  and  yet  not  an 
artist,  and  although  many  are  satisfied 
with  the  digital  exhibition,  yet  it  is 
the  artistic  quality  that  is  so  precious. 
The  same  with  the  photographer.  He 
may  be  an  expert  technician  and  yet 
not  be  an  artist. 

Although  I  have  stated  that  emo- 
tional effect  is  generally  associated 
with  an  idea,  in  painting  and  photog- 
raphy, yet  it  is  also  true  that  the 
beautv  of  a  line,  which  makes  no  in- 
tellectual  appeal,  may  make  us  feel 
pleasure  and  joy.  So  also  may  color 
arrangement ;  but  the  nobler  emotions 
in  graphic  art  seem  only  to  be  awak- 
ened by  intellectual  suggestion. 

The  great  judge,  Feeling,  presides 
at  the  bar  of  art,  and  there  is  little  use 
in  trying  to  overthrow  his  rulings. 
You  listen  to  a  song,  and  if  you  do  not 
like  it,  no  man  need  attem])t  to  reason 
you  into  liking  it  (you  know  better 
than  to  attempt  the  task  yourself).  In 
the  picture  world  it  is  much  the  same : 
you  will  not  succeed  in.  reasoning 
yourself  into  liking  a  picture  if  your 
feeling  is  against  it.  The  dislike  in 
the  case  of  the  picture  is  more  intelli- 
gent t'lan  in  the  musical  instance,  as 
we  are  linked  up  more  closely  to  the 
intellectual  in  our  department  of  art. 
Yet,  feeling  is  the  sui)reme  judge. 
You  feci  that  the  modeling  of  a  face 


is  wrong,  and  you  may  not  be  able  to 
say  where,  yet  the  feeling  is  justified. 
It  may  be  that  the  planes  are  wrong 
in  the  tonal  scheme  of  a  picture,  you 
mav  not  be  able  to  sav  what  is  amiss. 
Still  you  fed  that  the  rendering  is  not 
right,  and  such  a  feeling  may  general- 
ly be  relied  on.  1  have  not  time  to  go 
into  what  constitutes  this  feeling  by 
which  we  are  guided,  but  it  may  suf- 
fice if  I  say  that  it  is  a  product  from 
observation,  and  stored-up  deductions 
from  past  experiences  in  the  miner. 
When  W'C  find  that  our  feeling  is 
against  a  picture,  it  is  not  an  unintelli- 
gent prejudice  against  the  work  on 
view,  but  is  really  the  attitude  of  a 
trained  emotional  nature.  When  we 
feel  admiration  for  a  picture,  we  may 
have  this  feeling  without  having  takeir. 
thought,  for  what  we  liked  it.  If  we 
were  to  analyze  the  work,  we  should' 
find  that  there  was  full  justificatioir 
for  the  feeling.  The  necessary  canons 
of  art  had  been  attended  to,  and  there 
were  beautiful  features  so  arranged 
that  the  appeal  went  straight  to  our 
emotional  centre, '  the  "seat  of  fond 
delight." 

Xow,  I  want  for  a  little  to  consider 
certain  features  that  go  to  build  up  an 
effective  ensemble  that  will  make  a 
sure  appeal  as  being  an  artistic  work. 

Xow,  first  of  all,  the  subject.  We 
are  told  that  this  may  be  anything  **if 
paintable."  I  would  recommend  that 
in  our  branch  of  art  the  subject  should 
be  as  important  as  we  can  find  to  do^ 
so  that  our  minds  and  asi)i rations  may 
be  lifted  up  continually.  To  lavish 
study  and  observation  on  an  accurate 
representation  of  an  unimportant  sub- 
ject, such  as  "copper  stew  pans,** 
would  be  a  waste  of  our  talents.  The 
technical  achievement  may  astonish  (a 
cheap  emotion)  at  the  moment,  by  its 
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resemblance  to  real  stew  pans,  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  real 
culinary  utensil  will  be  as  satisfactory 
to  look  at,  and  it  also  will  have  a  gas- 
trononiical  interest  that  the  Qther 
lacks.  Subjects  into  which  no  artistic 
feelings  can  be  infused  should  be 
avoided.  The  subject  must  appeal  to 
the  worker  or  he  cannot  put  feeling 
into  it.  One  cannot  play  a  piece  of 
music  with  artistic  feeling  if  he  is  not 
moved  by  the  composition  which  he  is 
performing.  All  that  can  be  expected 
of  the  performer  (even  if  he  be  a 
great  maestro)  is,  that  the  perform- 
ance be  unexceptionable  as  regards 
accuracy  and  technique.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject  be  lofty,  the  pic- 
torial worker's  imagination  will  be 
fired,  and  his  emotions  touched,  and 
in  time,  if  his  rendering  be  successful, 
we  will  share  in  his  experience. 

The  subject  should  show  original- 
ity in  choice.  There  is  rightly  high 
value  given  to  this  feature,  as  there  is 
no  oversupply  of  the  inventor.  Some 
do  not  approve  of  the  commonplace 
subjects  being  treated  by  some  of  the 
men  of  the  new  school.  But  such  ob- 
jectors should  remember  that  original 
w'ork  of  this  kind  was  also  produced 
in  the  good  old  days.  I  have  heard 
devotees  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
who  date  away  back  to  the  wet-plate 
times,  and  who  are  of  a  very  reminis- 
cent turn,  speak  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  of  Davison's  "Onion  Field."  No 
modern  work  seems  to  affect  them 
like  this. 

The  most  important  branches  left 
for  fresh  and  successful  photographic 
work  are  portraiture  and  landscape. 
In  portraiture,  photography  will  prob- 
ably reach  its  highest  pictorial  realiza- 
tion. In  no  other  class  of  work  has 
the  worker  such  opportunity,  and  the 


arrangement  so  much  under  control. 
There  are  few  painters  who  can  model 
a  face  as  it  is  being  done  by  the  cam- 
era in  skilful  hands.  It  is  said  that 
the  lens  cannot  see  below  the  surface 
of  the  sitter.  A  painter  is  supposed 
to  chronicle  the  inner  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  his  sitter.  This  is 
accomplished  at  times,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  portrait  painter  is  baffled  to  get 
correct  resemblance  of  the  outer  man 
without  attempting  the  interior.  As 
I  have  already  said,  it  is  in  this  class 
of  work  that  photographers  will  right- 
ly take  a  high  place.  At  present, 
among  us,  there  is  a  tendency  to  run 
too  much  to  one  class  of  subject,  such 
as  the  "mother  and  child"  style  of 
thing,  which  was  started  in  the  Amer- 
ican nursery  a  few  years  ago.  A 
worn  groove  should  be  avoided,  un- 
less one  feels  that  he  can  "go  one 
better"  than  anything  as  yet  realized. 
Landscape. — For  landscape  work  of 
the  highest  class  we  must  get  into 
sympathy  with  nature.  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  photographer  in  us  is 
apt  to  kill  the  poet.  The  hunt  for  pic- 
torial "bits"  would  appear  to  preclude 
the  poetical  possibilities.  We  have  not 
the  leisure  to  get  into  the  contempla- 
tive mood  of  the  poet.  "What  will 
compose?"  is  our  feverish  query,  and 
it  seems  to  occupy  the  mind  more  than 
any  consideration  of  nature's  mood. 
We  are  told,  "Yonder  is  a  beautiful 
sunset."  "Yes,"  and  you  recognize 
that  there  was  a  day  when  you  ad- 
mired such  a  sky,  but  now,  alas!  you 
know  that  it  does  not  compose,  there- 
fore your  interest  in  it  is  lukewarm. 
The  color  may  suggest  to  you  that  a 
tissue  of  that  color  would  be  suitable 
for  a  really  good  sunset.  I  say  that 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  if  this  repre- 
sents   a    common    experience.      The 
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painter  is  more  happily  circumstanced. 
He  can  give  all  the  days  of  a  month 
to  study  his  "bit/'  and  with  so  much 
leisure  he  can  well  spend  the  time  to 
get  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  One 
cannot  rush  this  mood,  although  we 
must  be  busy  when  we  are  making 
records  of  a  scene,  and  prosy  thoughts 
may  fill  the  mind,  still,  if  we  cannot  at 
that  moment,  then  at  other  times,  we 
must  make  an  endeavor  to  get  into 
close  touch  with  the  spirit  of  nature. 
We  must  be  susceptible  to  nature's 
moods  before  we  can  adequately  at- 
tempt to  portray  them.  There  is  cer- 
tainly great  difficulty  in  getting  sub- 
jects that  will  compose  artistically. 
Should  he  succeed  in  finding  a  well 
laid-out  picture  in  nature,  the  expert 
artist  photographer  may  be  trusted  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  If 
the  worker  knows  how  to  manipulate 
his  process,  nothing  will  be  lost  of  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  He  will  have  to 
give  up  the  color,  but  by  skilful  de- 
velopment he  will  give  as  near  as  pos- 
sible its  equivalent  tonal  values.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  we  can  put 
a  satisfactory  scenic  setting  before  the 
camera,  and  we  cannot  import  into  the 
scene  wholesale  pictorial  features  in 
the  way  that  Turner  has  embellished 
his  canvases.  One  can  do  something, 
certainly,  by  the  use  of  several  nega- 
tives, and  combining  these  studies  into 
one  picture.  Great  knowledge  is 
needed  in  this,  to  get  the  tone  values 
into  their  proper  relation.  In  all  such 
ambitious  attempts,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  much  handwork  on 
the  negatives.  This,  however,  should 
be  kept  down  to  the  least  possible 
amount,  as  the  handwork  will  never 
rival  the  quality  of  the  detail  work  of 
the  negative.  Some  work  (in  keeping 
with  the  quality  of  the  negative)  can 


be  added  with  tracing  paper  as  a  back- 
ing, but  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
a  loss  of  quality  if  carried  too  far.  Be- 
fore we  know  it,  an  artificial,  unreal 
quality  will  have  come  into  the  work 
that  will  be  repellent  to  the  observer. 

If  figures  are  introduced  into  land- 
scape, they  are  apt  to  be  self-con- 
scious, and  prove  hurtful  features  in 
the  composition.  Unless  the  figures 
take  their  place  naturally  in  the  scene, 
they  are  better  omitted.  There  should 
be  some  motive  for  them  being  intro- 
duced. I  noticed  some  nudes  at  the 
Paris  Salon,  introduced  into  a  land- 
scape scene,  without  any  motif.  The 
realism  of  the  rendering  showed  that 
the  model  was  clearly  embarrassed 
that  she  should  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  field.  It  would  not  have  improved 
matters  to  have  pictured  her  pinning 
up  a  washing,  unless  it  were  to  show 
the  poverty  of  the  lady's  wardrobe, 
and  that  a  change  was  not  available. 
If  figures  must  be  introduced,  then 
they  must  be  engaged  at  something 
sanely  appropriate. 

Before  passing  from  this  head,  I 
might  remark  that  figures  should  be 
small  if  the  interest  is  centred  in  the 
landscape.  If  the  study  of  the  figures 
be  of  primary  importance,  then  they 
should  be  large  with  a  landscape  back- 
ground. If  the  figures  be  of  medium 
importance,  they  will  share  the  interest 
with  the  landscape.  This  makes  rather 
a  trying  arrangement,  and  the  eye  is 
at  a  loss  where  to  settle. 

We  cannot  find  chosen  landscapes 
of  beauty  to  our  hand,  it  may  be ;  but 
ordinary  material  is  sometimes  lifted 
to  a  state  of  beauty  by  the  atmospheric 
conditions  and  the  quality  of  the  light- 
ing. This  is  our  chance,  and  the  ear- 
nest worker  must  always  be  on  the 
lookout.    Do  not  say,  "We  cannot  get 
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away  at  the  moment."  Fortunately, 
we  often  can,  as  the  best  effects  are 
generally  at  the  ends  of  the  day. 
Broad  daylight  effects  are  seldom  suc- 
cessful. The  charm  comes  with  the 
morning  light,  or  with  the  even  more 
beautiful  evening  rays. 

We  hear  much  about  "truth  to 
nature."  Now,  this  sometimes  puzzles 
the  worker,  who  thinks  that  his  nega- 
tive suffers  from  an  overdose  of  stern 
facts  in  all  their  naked  truth.  Such 
truthful  rendering  of  so  many  facts  is 
eminently  useful  for  a  study,  but  these 
facts  must  be  put  into  their  relation  to 
the  picture  as  a  whole,  by  sunning 
down,  or  in  some  other  way  lowering 
certain  tones,  or  softening  focus  of 
other  parts,  and  thus  simplifying  the 
appeal  to  the  eye.  Yet,  at  the  .same 
time,  whatever  is  rendered  in  the  pic- 
ture must  be  true  to  icJiat  it  purports 
to  represent.  A  natural  object  that  is 
imperfectly  represented  as  regards 
texture,  modeling,  or  tonal  value, 
must  be  repugnant  to  the  observant 
eye.  So  that  we  photographers  must 
"take  heed  where  we  stand,  lest  we 
fall,"  by  attempting  modifications  of 
our  scene.  We  may  still  be  true  to 
the  .structural  quality  of  our  pictorial 
material,  and  yet  be  able  to  idealize 
the  scene,  .^n  imaginative  rendering 
must  always  be  more  lastingly  inter- 
esting than  an  accurate  transcription 
of  a  landscape.  At  the  same  time,  w'e 
must  show  true  observation  of 
nature's  moods,  an  intimate  under- 
standing of  all  the  works  of  nature 
that  we  may  attempt  to  portray.  In 
this  branch  of  work  we  must  strive 
after  originality,  as  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  portraiture.  There  is  too  com- 
mon a  tendency  to  look  at  nature 
through  the  successful  exhibitor's 
spectacles. 


I  should  like  to  say  something  re- 
garding the  different  schools  of  pho- 
tography. The  Edinburgh  school  has 
always  been  academic,  producing 
good,  sound,  reliable  work.  (This  is 
very  temperate  language.)  Notwith- 
standing its  attainment  to  good  things, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  no  harm  w^ould 
be  done  if  more  outside  influence 
could  be  introduced,  some  new  varie- 
ties of  beauty  grafted  on  to  your  flour- 
ishing growth.  I  remember  a  picture 
shown  at  one  of  vour  exhibitions  some 
years  ago  which  was  a  departure  from 
the  stvle  of  work  usuallv  shown  here, 
but  it  did  not  create  a  vogue,  and 
there  were  no  w'orkers  influenced  bv 
its  direction  or  tendency  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  yet  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  I  have  seen  on  your 
walls,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  your 
exhibitions  goes.  This  medaled  pic- 
ture was  of  a  "Man  Drinking."  The 
focus  was  pretty  soft,  if  I  remember 
aright.  'Twas,  as  I  have  said,  a  very 
new  style  of  thing  in  your  exhibition, 
but  this  successful  example  did  not 
alter  the  direction  of  vour  aim  to  anv 
appreciable  degree.  You  do  not  ex- 
periment readily.  You  are,  no  doubt, 
satisfied  with  the  solid  reputation 
which  you  have  built  up  for  your  so- 
ciety, and  you  naturally  do  not  wish  to 
jeopardize  your  position  by  any  risky 
departures  from  the  traditional  class 
of  picture. 

It  would  interest  vou  to  see  the  ma- 
tcrial  that  a  leading  American  worker 
utilized  for  picture  making  when  in 
your  picturesque  capital.  These  pic- 
tures were  not  always  captivating,  but 
the  freshness  of  the  standpoint  was  a 
revelation.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
material  down  in  some  of  these  old 
lanes  and  narrow^  thoroughfares,  that 
would  make  delightful  gum  pictures 
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with   the   quality    of   a    rich   etching. 

A  recent  etching,  shown  in  London, 
was  of  "Avr  Prison."  Here  we  have 
a  suggestion  for  some  Edinburgh 
worker.  He  might  show  his  intimate 
knowledge  in  a  realistic  rendition  of 
"Calton  Jail." 

Seeing  that  we  have  made  an  allu- 
sion to  American  work,  we  mav  as 
well  proceed  to  consider  this  school, 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
lulinburgh  methods  as  are  the  coun- 
tries geographically.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  transatlantic  work  is 
its  freshness  of  outlook.  Things  that 
have  never  been  done  into  pictures  be- 
fore are  now  made  to  do  dutv,  and  are 
worked  up  assiduously.  In  this  coun- 
try we  did  not  utilize  such  material,  as 
we  did  not  see  that  a  picture  could  be 
made  of  it.  and  many  of  us  do  not  see 
that  a  picture  has  been  made  of  it. 
Many  of  the  things  put  forward  by 
the  American  school  would  give  one 
the  impression  that  pictorial  subjects 
were  exhausted,  and  that  they  must 
use  commonplace  material  w'ith  a  big 
dash  of  the  personal  in  it  to  make 
things  hum.  Often  this  style  of  thing 
succeeds  on  account  of  the  daring  ex- 
hibited by  the  worker  in  making  the 
attempt.  If  the  thing  is  done  wMth  the 
necessary  degree  of  courage,  it  w'ill 
always  be  sure  of  attracting  attention 
at  exhibitions.  This  class  of  work  is 
put  forward  WMth  cheek,  and  this  is 
often  the  only  W'histlerian  attribute  it 
possesses. 

But  while  there  is  much  eccentricity 
that  we  don't  approve  of.  yet  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  work  being  pro- 
duced on  the  other  side  that  shows  a 
striking  amount  of  insight  into  sub- 
jects that  will  yield  them  pictorial  ma- 
terial. These  American  workers 
make  us  look  again  at  ordinary  things, 


and  we  find  that  we  had  overlooked 
.something  that  was  quite  precious. 
The  leading  American  workers  show 
us  that  they  have  gripped  the  great 
pictorial  truths,  and  they  are  reveal- 
ing to  us  how  they  can  make  them 
serve  their  purpose.  Although  I  am 
opposed  to  much  of  the  American  pic- 
torial product,  still  I  readily  admit 
that  the  pictures  produced  by  photog- 
raphy which  have  made  the  highest 
appeal  to  the  spiritual  and  emotional 
in  us  have  been  produced  by  Amer- 
icans. 

The  German  school  cannot,  I  think, 
show  us  any  lead  that  would  be  of  any 
advantage  for  us  to  follow.  They 
have  carried  colored  printing  in  gum 
a  considerable  distance,  but  these  es- 
says have  no  aesthetic  value.  The 
gradations  are  clumsy,  and  the  colors 
administered  in  large  even  masses 
of  half-tone.  It  would  be  better  to 
learn  to  paint  the  picture  from  the 
start.  One  could  soon  reach  the  point 
that  these  colored  gums  would  occupy 
in  the  painting  world. 

The  French  have  produced  some 
striking  color  works  in  multiple  color 
gum  very  much  resembling  pastel. 
These,  although  carefully  done,  have 
no  color  quality  so  far,  judged  from 
a  painter's  standpoint.  Something 
more  may  be  done  by  this  particular 
method,  but  by  the  time  it  is  satisfac- 
tory the  process  will  not  be  essentially 
different  from  painting. 

Some  of  the  work  at  the  Salon  this 
year  had  tinting  on  some  of  the  lights, 
such  as  touches  of  yellow.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  would  appear  to  a 
painter,  but  to  me  as  a  ])hotographer 
it  suggested  chemical  dissolution. 
.\ny  one  who  had  not  experienced  a 
chemical  discoloration  might  not  have 
this  feeling.     I  should  not  like  to  say 
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that  this  coloring  habit  will  not  go 
further;  I  fear  that  it  will,  now  that 
the  lead  has  been  set  by  illustrious 
workers.  That  which  I  have  seen 
with  tinting  has  not  favorably  im- 
pressed me.  But  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  com- 
plete photos  may  be  colored  by  hand 
some  day,  and  it  need  not  necessarily 
be  bad  art.  That  would  depend  on 
how  it  was  executed,  well  or  ill  done. 
An  art  critic  has  likened  a  colored 
photograph  to  a  "rouged  corpse." 
This  is  a  wee  bit  hard,  but  probably 
it  would  be  found  to  be  near  the  truth 
as  regards  the  bulk  of  such  produc- 
tions. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  on 
process  before  closing.  By  what  print- 
ing medium  shall  we  express  our- 
selves? Our  aim  might  be  right,  and 
also  our  achievement  as  regards  the 
negative  and  the  preparation  of  it  for 
printing,  and  yet  fail  to  get  what  we 
want  in  the  print.  The  better  way  is 
for  every  capable  worker  to  judge  for 
himself.  He  should  print  from  a  good 
negative  a  number  of  copies  in  the 
different  available  permanent  proc- 
esses, and  choose  the  most  artistic  by 
the  results.  The  carbon  process  has 
hitherto  given  me  the  results  I  de- 
sired. Gum  has  not  tempted  me  up 
till  now.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
as  satisfactory  prints  by  gum  as  I 
had  by  the  process  I  already  prac- 
tised. Gum  was  in  my  hands  too  er- 
ratic. My  experience  was  something 
like  that  of  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the 
Salon.  I  asked  him  why  he  hadn't 
sent  a  certain  subject  in  gum.  His 
answer  was  delightfully  candid,  "I 
hadn't  time." 

lam  taking  a  new  Interest  in  gum 
since  some  paper  of  a  Scotch  make 
fell  into  mv  hands.    I  did  not  believe 


that  it  was  possible  to  get  such  uni- 
form results  by  this  process,  and  it 
was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me  to  find 
so  much  control  possible,  and  yet  have 
a  straight  out  print  if  such  was  de- 
sired. Although  wrong  in  principle, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  a  working  point 
where  the  difficulties  can  be  got  over 
and  a  compromise  reached  if  the  coat- 
ing be  thin  enough.  As  regards  the 
recent  London  exhibitions,  I  did  not 
find  that  gum  was  advancing  either  in 
popularity  or  in  performance  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  recent  developments  are 
likely  to  bring  this  process  into  much 
greater  favor. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  urge 
that  the  great  thing  for  us  as  pictorial 
workers  is,  that  our  powers  of  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  artistic  be  developed 
to  the  highest  point,  so  that  we  may  be 
quick  to  seize  fleeting  opportunity. 

Art  is  long,  but  the  time  for  prac- 
tice is  brief. 


Intensifying  platinum  prints  can  be 
accomplished  by  using  the  following: 
A. — Sodium  formate,  45  grs. ;  water, 
I  oz.  B. — Platinum  perchloride,  10 
grs.;  water,  i  oz.  Use  15  mns.  each 
of  A  and  B,  and  2  ozs.  of  water. 

Over-exposed  prints  can  be  saved 
by  diluting  the  oxalate  developer  con- 
siderably, I  in  5  to  I  in  20,  according 
to  the  amount  of  over-exposure.  If 
the  print  is  nearly  printed  out  it  can 
be  developed  in  plain  hot  water. 

Platinum  prints  may  be  toned  red- 
dish-brown with  uranium  nitrate  (10% 
solution),  60  mns.;  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  (10%  solution),  60  mns. ;  soda 
sulphite  (10%  solution),  60  mns.; 
glacial  acetic  acid,  3  drms.;  water  to 
6  ozs.    The  print  is  also  intensified. 
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THE  TIMING  SLIP  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 


By  C.  a.  Seyler. 


When  to  stop  development !  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  there  must  be  many  an  ama- 
teur of  considerable  experience  who 
still  f^els  "qualms"  each  time  he  has 
to  face  the  old  problem.     There  are. 
no    doubt,    many    old    hands    whose 
power  of  judgment  enables  them  from 
inspection  to  remove  the  plate  at  the 
right  moment  for  the  effect  they  de- 
sire.    There   are   others,   alas!    who 
do  not,  and  apparently  never  will,  pos- 
sess the  faculty.    This  difficulty  on  the 
threshold    has,    I    have    little    doubt, 
caused  many  a  man  to  conclude  that 
he  was  a  congenital  muff,  and  made 
him  abandon  photography  for  some- 
thing   really    easy — say,    the    higher 
mathematics.     On  such  as  these  Mr. 
Watkins  conferred  a  boon  in  his  facto- 
rial system.     This  is  based  upon  the 
absolutely  sound  principle  first  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hurter  and 
his  colleague,   Mr.  Driffield,  namely, 
that  the  time  of  development  settles 
the  grade  of  contrast  of  the  negative., 
whatever  the  exposure,  so  long  as  the 
latter  is  within  the  limits  of  the  plate. 
The  resulting  negative  may  be  thin  or 
dense,  but  its  contrast  will  be  constant. 
The  time  required  to  reach  a  given 
degree  of  contrast  will  depend  upon 
the  temperature  and  dilution  of  the 
developer,  and  Mr.  Watkins  has  made 
allowance  for  this  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment is  in  a  general  way  proportionate 
to  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  high 
lights. 

At  first  sight  this  principle  seems 
to  supply  a  complete  solution  of  the 


problem,  and  yet  factorial  develop- 
ment is  not  as  popular  as  its  scientific 
soundness  warrants.  I  know  of  an 
amateur  who,  having  tried  it,  avows 
a  distinct  preference  for  what  he  calls 
"the  muck  method"  over  the  scientific 
one,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
results  appear  to  justify  the  choice. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  first 
place  a  negative  will  not  always  con- 
tain a  sufficient  high  light,  and  an 
uncertain  allowance  has  then  to  be 
made.  But  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  time  of 
appearance.  With  low  factor  develop- 
ers, like  strong  pyro,  this  is  not  serious, 
but  with  high  factor  ones,  like  metol 
or  rodinal,  which  many  of  us  prefer, 
the  image  flashes  up  in  a  few  seconds, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  With  ro- 
dinal, where  the  time  of  appearance 
has  to  be  multiplied  by  40,  it  is  easily 
seen  how  serious  an  error  of  a  second 
or  two  may  be. 

These  difficulties  are  now  completely 
overcome  by  a  further  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Watkins,  made  in  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  book,  a  suggestion  which 
he  says  "may  or  may  not  prove  use- 
ful." After  a  thorough  trial,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  value,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  it  merits.  It  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  with  most  developers  (ex- 
cept pyro  and  amidol)  the  time  of  ap- 
pearance is  proportional  to  the  degree 
of  dilution  within  wide  limits.  Hence 
if  we  dilute  our  developer  to  the  same 
degree  as  our  factor,  the  time  of  ap- 
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pcarancc  in  the  diluted  developer  icill 
be  the  eorrect  time  to  leave  the  plate 
in  the  normal  developer.  In  practice 
we  make  use  of  a  "timing-slip,"  which 
secures  an  image  corresponding  to  a 
high  light  on  the  negative,  and  enables 
us  to  determine  the  time  of  develop- 
ment by  dipping  it  into  the  diluted  de- 
veloper. The  timing-slips  are  easily 
made.  Take  a  piece  of  glass  of  the 
same  sizo  as  the  plate  and  paste  over 
it  diagonally  pieces  of  black  paper 
about  half  the  width  of  lantern  bind- 
ing strips,  thus  making  a  diagonal 
grating.  The  spaces  between  the  bars 
should  be  equal  to  their  width — any 
form  of  grating  will  answer.  Place  a 
film  of  the  same  emulsion  as  your  plate 
behind  the  grating  in  the  plate  holder, 
and  expose  in  the  camera  to  the  sky 
(not  direct  sunlight)  for  the  time 
that  you  would  give  a  normal  subject., 
as  judged  by  a  meter  or  exposure  ta- 
bic. Xow  remove  the  film  in  the  dark 
room  and  cut  it  up  into  pieces  about 
I  inch  by  VL*  inch,  and  keep  them  in 
a  light-tight  box  for  use.  (A  plate 
may  be  similarly  treated,  but  the  opera- 
tion is  easier  with  a  flat  film). 

To  develop  a  plate  make  up  the  oi  • 
dinary  solution  and  dilute  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
desired  Watkins  factor.  Tluis.  if  ro- 
dinal  i  in  20  is  used,  dilute  a  portion 
of  this  still  further  with  39  times  its 
volume  of  water,  making,  together, 
40  parts.  Place  a  timing-slip  in  the 
dilute  developer  and  immediately  pour 
the  normal  developer  on  tlie  plate, 
cover  and  rock  gently  several  times 
during  the  development  [continual 
rocking  is  not  desirable").  The' plate 
need  not  be  again  uncovered,  but  the 
timing-slip  is  watched  until  the  first 
appearance  of  a  dark  cross-bar  upon  it. 
The  plate  is  now  correctly  developed. 


and  it  is  removed  at  once  fo  the  hypo. 
The  water  for  dilution  of  the  devel- 
oper should  preferably  have  stood  in 
the  dark  room  till  it  has  acquired  its 
temperature.  The  timing-slip  may  be 
occasionally  removed  for  a  quick  ex- 
amination, but  should  not  be  heUl  for 
long  near  the  heat  of  the  dark  nx>m 
lamp.  If  these  precautions  are  ob- 
served, and  the  temperature  remains 
fairly  constant,  the  time  of  appearance 
of  the  image  on  the  slip  may  be  noted, 
and  it  will  then  be  unnecessary  to 
make  more  than  one  such  test  on  each 
occasion,  the  rest  being  developed  for 
the  same  time.  Moreover,  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developer  be  noted 
a  few  experiments  will  give  the  cor- 
rect time  of  development  for  that  tem- 
perature, and  the  slip  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  as  an  occasional 
control.  Of  course,  the  factor  may  ht 
varied  at  will  according  to  the  degree 
of  contrast  desired,  but  the  Watkins 
factors  may  be  taken  as  a  good  guide 
to  the  dilution.  Watkins  savs  that  the 
method  is  not  applicable  to  amidol  and 
pyro,  probably  because  the  time  of 
appearance  is  not  proportional  to  the 
dilution.  It  seems,  however,  that  it 
might  still  be  of  use  in  these  cases, 
since  it  must  be  possible  to  find  a 
degree  of  dilution  in  which  the  time 
of  appearance  would  be  equal  to  the 
normal  time  of  appearance  multiplied 
by  the  factor.  This  dilution  would 
not  agree  numerically  with  the  factor, 
but  once  found,  it  would  enable  the 
same  degree  of  contrast  .to  be  repro- 
duced, and  automatically  make  the 
necessary  allowance  for  temperature 
These  are  the  chief  merits  of  the 
method,  though  the  coincidence  of 
the  dilution  and  the  factor  is  of  great 
convenience.  A  minor  advantage,  not 
to  be  scorned,  is  that  the  plate  is  pro- 
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tected  from  the  dark  room  li^ht  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  development,  and 
clean  negatives  are  the  result. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  harassed  begin- 
ner who  will  give  the  method  a  trial 
will  find  an  immediate  improvement 
in  his  negatives.  One  or  two"  trials 
with  different  factors  upon  plates  ex- 
posed by  meter  will  show  him  what 
factor  is  desirable  for  a  given  subject 
or  printing  process.  This  degree  of 
contrast  can  then  be  exactly  repro- 
duced at  any  subsequent  time.  The 
beginner  frequently  learns  no  lesson 
from   his   failures   because   he   varies 


the  two  factors,  development  and  ex- 
posure, simultaneously,  and  cannot  tell 
to  which  the  fault  is  due.  With  de- 
velopment, reduced  to  a  certainty,  at- 
tention can  be  concentrated  upon  ex- 
posure. It  is  undoubtedly  correct 
practice  to  depend  upon  development 
solely  for  the  degree  of  contrast,  and 
upon  exposure  for  the  degree  of  detail 
and  density.  Even  the  old  hand  will 
lose  nothing  by  keeping  the  two 
factors  rigidly  under  control,  while  the 
beginner  will  find  that  his  progress 
will  be  greatly  accelerated. — The 
Amateur  Photo ^rcif*her. 


GRANULARITY  IN  COPYING. 


P>V    JOUX     I»ARTLETT. 


Our  remarks  on  copying  are  re- 
stricted to  copying  photographs  or 
pictures  of  any  kind  on  paper  surfaces. 
The  appearance  of  granularity  in  the 
reproduction  is  often  very  manifest, 
though  the  original  to  the  careless 
glance  seems  free  from  this  undesira- 
ble feature. 

\\1ien  the  inexperienced  operator 
for  the  first  time  endeavors  to  copy 
a  defective  print  he  is  grievously  dis- 
appointed with  the  coarseness  of  his 
results.  The  texture  of  the  paper  is 
emphasized  more  or  less,  generally 
more,  notwithstanding  his  strenuous 
endeavors  to  follow  the  instructions 
set  down  by  practical  workers. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  di- 
rection of  the  light  used  to  illuminate 
the  subject.  A  side  light,  of  course, 
by  casting  shadows  of  the  irregularity 
in  the  surface  texture  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce granularity  in  the  copy,  and, 
therefore,  a*flat  light  evenly  illuminat- 
ing the  picture  is  essential. 


Hut  sometimes  the  surface  presents 
( at  least  to  the  sensitive  film )  an  irreg- 
ularity not  so  much  of  elevation  and 
depression  .of  surface  as  to  occasion 
shadow,  but  certain  areas  of  abrasion 
caused  by  friction  in  handling.  These 
spaces  by  the  difference  of  action  in 
absorbing  or  reflecting  light,  of 
course,  act  unevenly  upon  the  film, 
producing  a  mottled  effect  which  is 
unexpected  and  so  the  more  annoying 
and  trying  to  the  inexperienced  one. 

Such  subjects  are  more  difficult  to 
copy  than  pictures  of  coarse  texture. 

iVrhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  class 
such  subjects  as  granular.  They  are, 
strictly  speaking,  cases  of  contrast,  and 
demand  a  different  treatment  from 
granular  subjects.  The  only  success- 
ful method  is  to  use  orthochrotnatic 
plates,  to  give  very  full  exposures  and 
to  develop  with  weak  developer,  with- 
out bromide.  Even  then,  however, 
the  retouching  pencil  is  necessary,  so 
that  one  needs  the  artist  more  than  the 
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photographer  to  get  anything  like  a 
first-class   reproduction. 

We  shall  return  to  actual  granular- 
ity and  repeat  that  it  is  necessary  to 
get  a  front  flat  north  light  to  fall  upon 
the  subject  and  to  give  ample  expo- 
sure, and  use  weak  developers  when 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  down  contrast 

Slow  orthochromatic  plates  are 
preferable  to  process  plates  (in  our 
experience)  even  when  line  subjects 
without  half  tones  are  to  be  copied. 
Of  course,  nothing  equals  old  collo- 
dion for  line  work,  but  none  but  half- 
tone engravers  use  the  bath.  For 
copying  engravings  or  photographs, 
especially  when  the  photograph  is  an- 
cient, the  slow  ortho  plate  is  indis- 
pensable. 

We  call  to  mind  an  old  trick  of  wet- 
plate  days  for  reproducing  soft  copies 
which  always  gave  satisfaction — the 
plan  of  racking  the  camera,  that  is  by 
slightly  altering  the  planes  of  focal 
light.  The  picture  is  first  set  up  and 
focused  properly  both  as  to  position 
and  definition  on  the  ground  glass  and 
exposed  for  about  one-half  the  neces- 
sary time.  (Here  you  see  the  advan- 
tage of  a  slow  plate.)  Then  the  cam- 
era, observe  you,  not  the  lens,  is  gently 
racked  from  the  back  (the  lens  being 
capped,  of  course),  and  the  picture 
made  slightly  out  of  focus.  The  cap 
is  now  removed  and  a  brief  exposure 
given  to  the  plate,  the  lens  capped 
again  and  another  racking  made,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first 
and  to  the  same  degree. 

Unfortunately  most  cameras  nowa- 
days are  front  focus  instruments,  and 
of  course  you  see  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  alter  even  to  the  slightest 
the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  copy. 
This  method,  undoubtedly,  gives 
pleasing  results  and  is  well  worth  re- 


suscitating from  its  present-day  desue- 
tude. 

Some  workers,  at  the  present  time, 
insert  a  film  of  thin  celluloid  between 
the  negative  and  the  sensitive  paper  in 
the  printing  frame  after  the  printing 
has  progressed  a  certain  stage.  It 
gives  softness  to  the  results,  but  ne- 
cessitates care  in  readjustment  of  the 
print. 

A  word  may  be  necessary  as  to  the 
lens  employed  in  copying.  Long- 
focus  lenses  are  indispensable  simply 
because  reflections  are  not  so  Hkelv 
to  reach  the  sensitive  plate  when  they 
are  employed,  the  light  passing  outside 
the  angle  of  view  of  the  lens. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  subject  to  be  copied  in  a  printing 
frame  behind  a  glass  to  keep  it  flat. 
One  must  have  a  care  then  to  destroy 
surface  reflections  from  the  glass.  A 
piece  of  black  velvet  placed  on  the 
platform  of  the  copying  stand  will  kill, 
as  they  photographically  say,  these  re- 
flections. 

As  a  final  admonition,  don't  neglect 
to  give  ample,  even  what  ought  to  be 
called  over-exposures,  and  to  use  slow 
orthochromatic  plates. — Journal  of 
The  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Rodinal  is  a  commercial  solution  of 
paramidophenol. 

Metol  is  brief  for  monomethylpara- 
midophenol  sulphate. 

A  little  experience  with  one  devel- 
oper is  no  guide  to  the  use  of  another. 

Do  not  keep  hypo  in  a  paper  bag. 
Keep  it  in  a  tin  with  a  lid,  or  a  corked 
jar. 

The  effective  speed  of  the  plate  is 
increased  by  a  wann  developer.  Sev- 
enty-five degrees  is  the  limit. 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 


By  "Monochrome." 


There  are  some  photographers  who 
are  disincHned  to  take  up  the  use  of 
orthochromatic  in  preference  to  ordi- 
nary plates,  because  of  the  risks  which 
they  suppose  they  would  run  when 
handling  yellow  or  red  sensitive 
plates  in  a  dark  room  lit  with  light 
of  that  color.  Perhaps  it  may  serve  to 
reassure  them  if  I  point  out  exactly 
how  far  such  fears  have  any  basis  in 
actual  chances  of  fog. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  orthochromatic  plates  vary 
very  greatly  amongst  the  different 
brands  in. their  sensitiveness  to  differ- 
ent colors.  Putting  this  on  one  side 
for  an  instant,  let  it  be  noted  that  they 
may  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
groups :  ( I )  the  yellow  and  green  sen- 
sitive, and  (2)  the  red  sensitive  or 
panchromatic.  In  spite  of  this  varia- 
tion in  sensitiveness,  the  treatment  of 
plates  of  the  first  type  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  whole;  because  whatever 
light  may  be  used  in  the  dark  room 
there  ought  to  be  a  greater  "margin  of 
safety"  than  would  be  represented  by 
the  difference  between  one  kind  of 
plate  and  another. 

The  red  sensitive  plates  in  every 
case,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  highly  sen- 
sitive to  the  red  light,  which,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  got  from  an  ordinary 
piece  of  ruby  glass  in  a  dark  room 
lamp.  They  cannot  therefore  be  used  in 
a  dark  room  lit  m  such  a  way,  at  least, 
with  any  comfort;  but  if  the  photog- 
rapher still  wishes  to  do  so,  he  may 
place  a  sheet  of  card  over  the  face  of 
his  lamp,  within  an  inch  of  it,  and 
work  by  the  stray  light  which  then 


gets  out,  and  is  reflected  from  the  sides 
of  the  room.  It  may  just  serve  to 
show  him  where  the  principal  things 
are  situated,  but  must  not  be  strong 
enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  telling  him 
when  the  image  makes  its  appearance 
during  development.  It  may  be  used 
more  freely  when  development  is 
nearly  at  an  end — in  fact,  at  that  stage, 
the  card  may  be  withdrawn  and  the 
plate  glanced  at. 

The  great  thing  to  remember  in  such 
a  case  is,  that,  if  development  has  gone 
on  so  far  as  to  be  almost  complete,  a 
little  fog  that  would  spoil  an  unde- 
veloped plate  can  do  no  harm,  because 
the  negative  will  not  be  in  the  devel- 
oper long  enough  to  develop  that  fog. 
For  fog  wants  time  to  develop  up  to 
a  harmful  density,  just  the  same  as 
does  the  useful  exposure.  This  is  a 
principle  which  applies  to  all  plates 
and  their  development,  and  is  hardly 
made  use  of  by  photographers  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  might  be. 

A  light  which,  shining  on  a  plate 
that  has  got  to  be  developed,  would 
fog  it  hopelessly  in  ten  seconds,  may 
do  no  harm  in  twenty,  if  that  plate 
IS  on  the  point  of  being  put  into  the 
hypo. 

But  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  red 
sensitive  plates.  Except  for  three- 
color  work  and  certain  special  pur- 
poses, the  extra  sensitiveness  to  the 
sort  of  light  to  be  found  in  the  dark 
room  does  not  bring  with  it  sufficient 
advantage  to  justify  their  use.  If  they 
are  employed,  it  is  worth  while  getting 
a  special  glass  for  the  dark  room  lan- 
tern, which  only  allows  a  particular 
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red  to  pass,  to  which  the  plates  are  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  insensitive. 

The  average  photographer  will  no 
doubt  use  the  ordinary  forms  of  or- 
thochromatic  plates.  The  question 
which  the  user  of  such  plates  or  films 
would  like  to  have  definitelv  answered 
is,  "What  is  the  brightest  safe  light  I 
can  use  with  them  ?" 

Assuming  that  reasonable  care  is 
taken  not  to  let  the  direct  light  from 
the  lamp  fall  on  the  plates  when  filling 
or  emptying  the  slides,  and  that  after 
the  developer  is  poured  on  the  plates 
are  not  held  in  the  direct  light  for 
more  than,  say.  a  couple  of  seconds, 
and  then  the  dish  is  at  least  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  lamp,  keeping  it  covered 
with  a  card  during  development,  there 
is  no  need  for  any  alteration  in  the 
light,  if  this  is  a  safe  one  for  non- 
orthochromatic  rapid  plates.  Most 
ruby  lamps  are  fitted  with  a  sheet  of 
red  and  a  sheet  of  yellow  glass.  The 
red  is  not  always  as  safe  as  it  might 
be,  but  the  yellow  used  with  it  will 
generally  make  a  perfectly  safe  com- 
bination, yet  one  almost  as  bright  to 
the  eve  as  the  red  bv  itself.  Such  a 
lantern  with  an  oil  or  gas  flame  inside 
it  will  do  perfectly  for  orthochromatic 
work,  used  as  I  have  suggested.  A 
16  c.  p.  electric  lamp  in  such  a  lantern 
is  what  I  have  employed  for  years, 
and,  although  it  gives  much  more  light 
than  used  to  be  obtained  from  the 
same  lantern  when  the  oil  lamp  for 
which  it  was  made  was  used,  I  have  no 
tlifiiculty  in  getting  quite  clean  results. 

The  great  thing  to  remember  in 
dealing  with  orthochromatic  plates  is 
the  rule  which  everyone  applies  to  the 
light  coming  in  through  a  lens,  but  for- 
gets when  a  plate  is  held  close  to  a 
dark  room  lamp — 1  mean  the  rule 
about  the  square  of  the  distance.     A 


light  that  would  fog  a  plate  in  ten 
seconds  if  the  plate  were  a  foot  from 
it  requires  forty  seconds  if  the  plate  is 
two  feet  away,  or  ninety  seconds  if  it 
is  three  feet  awav,  to  •  do  the  same 
amount  of  harm. 

A  dish  is  often  held  close  to  the 
dark  room  lamp,  not  so  much  to  get 
more  light  on  it,  but  to  allow  the  light 
to  get  past  the  side  of  the  dish  to  the 
plate.  If  the  dark  room  lamp  stands  on 
a  box  so  that  its  base  is  about  four 
inches  above  the  table,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  do  this,  and  the  dish  may 
be  kept  further  from  the  lamp,  even 
when  the  i)late  is  to  be  examined. 

Another  thing  which  I  should  like 
to  point  out  as  likely  to  have  a  great 
effect  in  keeping  a  plate  free  from  fog 
is  an  eve-shade.  Everv  dark  nx)m 
L'-mp  ought  to  be  fitted  with  an  eye 
screen  of  such  a  shade  that  the  pho- 
tographer who  wants  to  see  the  glass 
of  the  lamp  must  stoop  and  look  under 
the  screen.  He  ought  not  to  want  t<^ 
do  so.  as  it  is  distinctly  injurious  to 
his  powers  of  vision  in  the  non- 
actinic  light.  With  such  an  eye  screen, 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  in  the 
dim  light,  and  one's  eyesight  is  greatlv 
increased.  Now,  an  increase  in  eve- 
sight  in  the  red  light  is  equal  to  an 
increase  in  the  safety  of  the  lamp.  l)c- 
cause  it  means  that  we  can  see  as  well 
as  before  with  the  lamp  further  from 
the  dish  which  holds  the  plate. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions will  help  to  reassure  some  of  my 
fellow  workers  who  have  leanings 
toward  orthochromatic  work  not  yet 
realized.  They  may  at  least  judge 
from  what  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  dark  room  light  need  not  !>e  a 
worry.  The  advantages  of  the  ortho- 
chromatic plate  may  be  left  to  a  more 
skillful  pen  than  mine. — Photography. 
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BY    YOUR    LEAVE. 


By  F.  M.  Sutcliffe. 


Photographs  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  those  which  grow,  and 
those  which  come  ready  made. 

Like  ready-made  clothing,  the  latter 
are  seldom  joys  for  ever. 

Those  of  us  who  were  first  set  to 
work  by  the  examples  and  writings 
of  II.  P.  Robinson,  remember  a  pa- 
per he  once  wrote  on  "Art  or  Acci- 
dent ?"  and  whenever  we  see  a  photo- 
graph which  makes  us  stop,  ask  our- 
selves, art  or  accident? 

In  the  good  old  days  when  pho- 
tography was  a  serious,  heavy  busi- 
ness, we  could  not  afford  to  run  the 
risk  of  accidents.  Our  pictures,  such 
as  they  were,  grew  bit  by  bit.  If  they 
w^ere  successful  it  was  because  we  had 
overlooked  and  forgotten  nothing.  If 
they  failed  it  was  generally  because 
they  were  over-labored,  and  we  had 
got  tired  before  they  were  brought 
forth.  To-day  it  is  different.  What 
does  it  matter  whether  we  expose  three 
or  thirty  films?  Fatal  facility!  Sel- 
dom is  one  out  of  the  thirty  worth  de- 
veloping. Why  ?  Because  our  thought 
and  trouble  over  the  matter  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  It  is  so 
easy  to  fill  the  Kodak  with  fresh  film, 
it  is  so  easy  to  carry  the  full  Kodak 
wherever  we  want  to  be,  it  is  so  easy 
to  press  the  button,  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
someone  else  to  do  the  rest,  that  we 
never  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
laboring. 

It  is  the  old  story  over  again.  "Out 
of  nothing  comes  nothing ;"  "No  fight- 
ing, no  victory." 

We  now  feel  the  desperation  of  re- 
peated failure;  we  are  never  cheered 


by  the  old  encouragement,  "Struggle 
w'it,  mon;"  for  there  are  no  failures — 
technically — and  no  struggles — for  we 
attempt  no  heights. 

Without  doubt,  photographers  leave 
too  much  to  chance.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  spade  and  digging 
away,  they  sit,  like  Micawber,  expect- 
antly. There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  this ;  the  w^orld  is  full  of  sug- 
gested pictures,  w'hich  only  require  de- 
veloping and  working  out.  An  apple 
tree,  a  girl,  a  look  sets  the  photogra- 
pher sighing,  or  searching,  for  an  ideal 
apple  tree  and  an  ideal  girl.  A  man 
standing  in  a  doorway,  seen  from  a 
railway  carriage  window,  suggests  a 
picture  to  be  worked  out  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  A  group  of  trees  seen 
in  the  twilight  tell  the  photographer 
plainly  that  they  will  make  a  grand 
picture  if  he  can  tell  how  long  to  ex- 
pose them. 

I  fear  that  having  things  done  for 
us  prevents  us  from  being  able  to  do 
them  ourselves.  Last  August,  Bank 
Holiday,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
most  of  the  holiday-makers  carried 
with  them  a  penny  dreadful  or  a  six- 
penny novel  to  help  them  "to  enjoy 
themselves."  It  shows  a  want  of  re- 
source, a  weakness,  to  rely  on  others 
even  for  our  amusements.  Then  when 
one  sees  a  holiday  maker  reading  a 
novel  or  a  newspaper,  one  feels  that 
the  reader  does  not  really  understand 
holiday  making,  for  reading  can  be 
done  at  any  time.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  rarely  read  novels  and  news- 
papers except  when  they  are  too  ill 
and  feeble  for  anything  else. 
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HARVEST   SCENK 


ic.  Msalhly  competilli 


It  should  not  be  possible  to  say 
whether  a  biiilt-up  piiotograpli  is  the 
result  of  much  labor  or  not.  It  must 
appear  ready-made,  whether  it  is  or 
not.  If  the  finished  work  is  perfect  in 
every  respect,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  detect  any  sign  of  the  labor  which 
has  been  spent  on  it.  For  this  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  merest 
fluke  from  the  work  of  years. 

I  knew  a  photographer  who  once 
carried  a  heavy  81^  by  6Yj  camera  and 
two  single  slides  to  a  certain  spot 
every  day  during  the  summer,  when 
the  light  was  good,  for  six  years  be- 
fore he  got  what  he  wanted.  Those 
who  look  at  the  photograph  often  re- 
mark that  it  is  strange  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  view,  a  fishing 
smack,  should  come  exactly  in  the 
right  place ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  miles  the  photographer 
walked  with  his  apparatus  before  the 


fishing  boat  came  where  it  did,  I 
would  not  advise  anyone  to  go  to  such 
trouble  as  this,  for  in  the  instance  un- 
der notice  a  postcard  manufactured  in 
I -on  don  copied  the  photograph  and 
ran  off  with  the  profits,  while  the  pho- 
tographer can  do  nothing;  for.  after 
all,  his  labor  had  only  brought  forth 
a  photographic  view,  and  a  view  i& 
anybody's  property — so  the  lawyers 
said.  Moral:  Avoid  views  and  ex- 
cessive labor. — The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer. 

If  we  study  nature  we  shall  have 
the  reward  of  the  pleasure  she  gives 
only  to  students ;  but  let  us  watch  her 
varied  expressions  and  take  her  with 
her  "best  face  on,"  so  to  speak,  and 
she  will  reward  us  with  many  a  lovely 
picture  to  remind  us  of  summer  days 
and  brilliant  sunshine,  while  sitting  by 
the  winter's  fire. 
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Brevities. 

Metol  exposed  to  the  air  turns  gray 
and  yields  a  colored  solution.  Tliis 
does  not  afft-ct  its  action  unless  ven 
discolored. 

For  snapshots  a  good  developer  is ; 
Metol,  ^o  grs. ;  sulphite  of  soda,  \'^ 
oz, ;  carbonate  of  potassium,  y^  oz. ; 
water,  lo  ozs. 

If  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  if 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  crystal- 
lized, one-half  as  much  as  is  stated  in 
the  formula  will  be  correct. 

Fog  may  set  in  before  the  desired 
density  of  high  lights  is  attained.  If 
development  be  carried  on  after  fog 
sets  in,  no  further  gain  of  contrasts 
will  be  obtained. 

If  a  negative  shows  extreme  over 
exposure,  it  should  be  transferred  to 
a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
finished  in  a  strong  developer. 


The  best  time  to  remove  backing  is 
when  the  plate  is  half  developed. 
Hold  it  under  the  tap,  film  up,  and 
rub  the  under  side  with  a  sponge  until 
the  backing  is  removed. 

Negatives  containing  harsh  con- 
trasts should  be  transferred  to  a  dish 
of  plain  water  when  half  develoi>ed, 
and  the  action  allowed  to  continue  un- 
til all  detail  is  out  in  the  shadows. 

If  it  is  desired  to  exercise  control 
by  modifying  the  developer  after  de- 
velopment has  commenced,  the  altera- 
tion in  the  composition  of  the  solution 
nnist  be  much  greater  than  if  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

Greasy  finger  marks,  if  detected  on 
undeveloped  plates,  can  be  removed 
by  .soaking  in  a  solution  of  the  same 
alkali  as  is  used  with  the  developer  to 
be  employed.  Remove  the  marks  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  wash  well,  and 
develop  immediately.  —  The  Photo- 
graphic Kccvs. 
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2187.  Philip  Kaisek. — "Top  Time"  has 
enough  good  quahties  to  warrant  us  in 
thinking  that  when  we  have  pointed  out 
the  greater  number  of  bad  ones  you  will 
be  enabled  to  do  good  work.  The  good 
qualities  are  the  photography  in  general 
and  the  expression,  the  interest  shown  in 
the  winding  of  the  top,  but  there,  unfor- 
tunately, they  end.  The  first  fault  is  the 
arrangement,  the  posing  artificially  instead 
of  letting  the  model  do  it  naturally.  Al- 
though we  have  not  spun  a  top  for  at  least 
sixty-five  years,  we  remember  enough,  es- 
pecially on  trying  to  repeat  the  process,  to 
know  that  the  top  is  never  held  in  a  line 
with  the  stomach  while  winding,  but  con- 
siderably higher  up — up,  in  fact,  in  a  line 
with  the  chest — and  in  so  far  the  winding 
as  here  represented  is  wrong.  Then,  the 
lighting  has  been  just  as  it  should 'not  have 
been,  right  in  front  instead  of  on  one  or 
the  other  side  so  as  to  give  some  indica- 
tion of  both  light  and  shade  on  the  face. 
And  lastly,  what  could  have  induced  you 
to  print  under  such  a  mask?  Something 
like  a  diamond  with  the  two  sides  cut  off, 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  and  with 
no  visible  reason  for  the  unnatural  form. 
You  may  see  something  in  it  that  is  in- 
visible to  us,  but  we  are  sure  that  almost 
any  other  form  would  have  been  better,  or, 
rather,  not  so  oflfensive.  and  that  printing 
in  full  without  any  mask  would  have  been 
better  than  any  kind  of  mask.  You  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  eccentric  or  mean- 
ingless mounting  or  masking  will  never 
help  and  almost  always  mar  a  photograph ; 
and  the  better  the  photograph  the  less  need 
for  any  extraneous  adornment  or  help. 

2188.  H.  M.  Lord. — "Georgiana,"  a  child 
holding  a  doll  or  toy  animal,  is  one  of 
those  attempts  at  child  portraiture  that 
rarely  or  never  is  successful,  simply  be- 
cause it  has  been  posed  out  of  all  natural 
conditions.  The  little  thing  is  doing  the 
best  she  can,  but  expression  and  position 
show  that  both  are  unnatural.     We  have 


said  again  and  again  that  the  only  way  to 
succeed  with  children  is  to  leave  them  as 
much  as  possible  alone  and  wait  till  they 
are  just  as  you  want  them,  and  then  fire  off. 
Although  more  than  fairly  good,  the  tech- 
nique is  slightly  at  fault,  either  the  nega- 
tive is  too  weak  or  this  has  been  too  deeply 
printed,  the  face  being  little  else  than  black, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  rare  virtue 
of  having  been  correctly  exposed.  One 
thing  more  we  should  call  your  attention 
to.  As  represented,  she  is  squinting  very 
badly;  if  this  is  a  natural  condition,  she 
should  have  been  taken  more  or  less  in 
profile  so  as  to  hide  the  defect.  Of  course, 
if  the  defect  was  merely  temporary,  the 
negative  should  have  been  destroyed  and 
another  trial  made,  as  even  children  do  not 
like  to  be  taken  with  a  squint  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

2189.  R.  H.  Applegate. — "Scene  at  Chain 
Lake"  is  a  pretty,  clean,  clear  topographical 
reproduction,  just  the  highest  aim  of  the 
photographer  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  even 
at  the  present  time  nothing  can  be  better 
as  a  reminder  of  a  beautiful  scene.  From 
a  pictorial  point  of  view,  however,  the  ex- 
cessive foreground  of  uninteresting  mate- 
rial is  a  serious  fault,  as  you  will  find  if 
you  cover  half  or  more  of  it  up,  making 
a  long,  narrow  print;  and,  of  course,  it 
would  have  been  still  better  had  the  cam- 
era been  so  placed  as  to  leave  that  part 
out  and  show  more  sky.  Your  photography 
is  good  and  you  should  now  give  some 
attention  to  pictorial  composition  so  as  ta 
be  able  to  turn  it  to  best  advantage. 

2190.  H.  E.  Stout. — "Landscape."  The 
main  fault  of  this  is  just  the  opposite  of 
the  main  fault  of  2189,  a  foreground  much 
too  small,  it  being  a  picture  of  a  sky  more 
than  a  landscape,  although  the  sky  is  well 
worth  the  space.  The  pity  is  that  it  is^ 
cut  by  the  two  trees,  without  which  it 
would  have  made  an  excellent  sky  for 
printing  into  baldheaded  negatives.  As  a 
landscape,  then,  it  is  not  of  much  account,. 
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as  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  fore- 
ground the  exposure  has  been  so  short  that 
everything  but  the  sky  is  far  too  black. 
In  spite  of  that,  however,  the  more  we  look 
at  it  the  better  we  like  it;  there  is  a  charm 
in  such  a  sky  that  forces  the  liking  whether 
we  will  or  no. 

2191.  H.  H.  Harvey.— "Just  Thinking," 
a  girl  apparently  sitting  in  a  room  with  an 
expression  that  fairly  indicates  the  title 
given  to  the  photograph;  but  it  is  largely 
handicapped  by  the  much  too  pronounced 
white  figures  on  the  all  too  close  back- 
ground. Just  why  you  trimmed  it  into  an 
oval,  cutting  away  part  of  the  sleeve,  we 
do  not  see,  as  the  rectangular  would  have 
been  decidedly  better.  With  a  less  intru- 
sive background  and  in  the  rectangular 
form  we  should  have  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  it,  but  in  a  portrait  the  face  should 
never  have  to  compete  with  anything  as  it 
has  here  with  the  three  lights  on  its  right, 
which  keep  the  eye  wandering  from  it  to 
them  without  resting  quietly  on  either.  A 
slighter  fault,  or  one  not  so  easily  noticed, 
is  the  enlarged  hand  caused  by  having  the 
camera  too  close  to  the  figure.  A.  smaller 
figure  or  a  lens  of  longer  focus  would  have 
obviated  this.  A  good  rule  to  remember 
in  portraiture  is  that  the  lens  should  be 
twice  as  long  as  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate  employed;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
never  use  a  plate  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

2192.  B.  A.  Chapell. — ^**A  Bit  of  Na- 
ture" is  a  very  good  photograph  of  the 
long,  long  ago,  when  white  or  "bald- 
headed"  skies  were  tolerated  and  when 
sharpness  was  the  greatest  virtue.  Of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure,  that  when  you  get 
such  a  white  or  unnatural  sky  everything 
else  must  be  more  or  less  wrong,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  very  evident  here,  a  longer 
exposure  and  shorter  development  would 
have  given  you  something  more  in  the 
empty  shadows  and  truer  values  all  over. 
The  subject  is  fairly  good,  only  the  large 
tree  should  not  have  been  placed  so  per- 
fectly in  the  centre;  and  to  make  it  worth 
photographing  there  should  have  been 
some  one  object  of  more  importance  than 
all  the  rest.  Don't  forget  that  while  noth- 
ing that  is  not  natural  should  ever  be  in 
a  picture,   Nature  is   rarely  pictorial,  and 


almost  always  in  pictorial  work  needs  a 
helping  hand.  Just  what  that  would  have 
been  here  we  cannot  say,  not  knowing  what 
was  on  either  right  or  left;  but  the  line  of 
the  water  on  the  left  leads  right  into  the 
centre  of  the  composition,  only  to  disap- 
point, there  being  nothing  there  to  satisfy 
the  eye.  In  spite  of  all  that,  however,  there 
is  enough  in  the  photograph  to  show  that 
a  little  study  of  such  a  work  as  Burnet's 
Essays  will  enable  you  to  do  very  good 
work. 

2193.  Carl  Krebs. — "The  Pond"  has 
many  good  qualities,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  oftener  we  go  to  it  the  better 
we  like  it;  but  it  is  not  without  fault.  The 
water  which  gives  it  its  title,  or  rather  the 
way  it  is  represented,  is  a  serious  blemish, 
being  simply  an  unbroken  high  light,  the 
only  indication  of  water  being  the  boat  on 
its  surface.  That,  and  the  numberless 
points  of  light  to  the  right  of  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  show  that  too  short  exposure  has 
induced  you  to  overdevelop  to  an  extent 
that  has  rendered  everything  in  direct  light 
opaque  in  the  negative;  till  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  twice  the  exposure 
and  two-thirds  the  development  would  have 
given  a-  very  different  result.  The  only 
other  thing  we  hardly  like  is  the  all  too 
straight  horizon  line,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  the  selection  of  a  different 
point  of  view.  In  spite  of  these  faults, 
however,  the  picture  is  attractive,  and  the 
atmospheric  effect  pleasing.^  The  boat, 
small  as  it  is,  serves  to  balance  the  greater 
weight  of  the  matter  on  the  right,  and  the 
long  grass  in  the  foreground  and  in  the 
middle  distance  serve  to  differentiate  the 
various  planes  fairly  well.  If  the  negative 
were  ours  we  should  locally  reduce  the  wa- 
ter till  it  showed  the  natural  rippling  sur- 
face and  apply  color  to  the  sky  till  it 
printed  a  shade  lighter  than  the  water,  in- 
stead of,  as  now,  two  shades  darker.  It 
is  not  in  accordance  with  nature  for  the 
reflection  to  be  brighter  than  its  source. 

2194.  (Miss)  Dora  Marshall. — "A  New 
Hampshire  Road"  is  a  good  subject  that 
might  easily  have  been  made  into  a  much 
better  picture.  Sparks  of  light  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  print  as  if  from  a  pepper- 
box, the  effect  being  that  but  for  the  tree 
trunks  at  the  roadside  no  one  could  have 
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recognized  the  whole  of  the  mass  on  the 
left  as  foliage,  simply  a  mass  of  black  all 
dotted  over  with  white  specks.  Then,  the 
placing  would  have  been  better  with  the 
road  a  little  nearer  the  middle,  or,  rather, 
a  little  further,  from  the  right  edge  of  the 
print.  And,  lastly,  the  printing  under  an 
oval  mask  was  a  mistake,  the  rectangle  be- 
ing far  more  suitable  for  such  subjects. 
You  have  an  eye  for  a  subject,  however, 
and  with  a  little  more  thought,  and  espe- 
cially careful  study  as  to  the  best  kind  or 
style  of  lighting,  should  do  very  good  work. 
You  should  learn  how  to  concentrate  your 
lights  and  also  how  to  expose  so  as  to  be 
able  to  stop  development  before  all  the 
lights  in  the  negative  are  equally  opaque. 
There  are  as  many  degrees  of  lights  as 
there  are  of  shadows. 

2195.  S.  B.  BuCKNERGER. — "The  Ken- 
tucky Meadows."  You  have  in  this  a 
pretty  bit  of  "cloud-land"*  from  the  nega- 
tive of  which  suitable  skies  might  be 
printed  into  prints  otherwise  "bald-headed" ; 
but  from  insufficient  exposure  the  land- 
scape or  meadow  part  is  of  no  value.  You 
will  need  longer  practice  and  must  exer- 
cise more  care  before  you  make  good  pho- 
tographs by  snapping. 

2196.  T.  C.  Steys. — "A  Picnic  Group." 
Some  twenty  people  packed  closely  together 
on  a  bridge  and  all  staring  at  the  camera 
is  hardly  a  subject  for  criticism  and  can 
be  of  little  interest  to  others  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  a  longer  exposure  and  shorter  devel- 
opment would  have  been  an  improvement, 
as  would  have  been  the  mixing  of  the  darks 
and  lights  instead  of  putting  them  so  much 
together;  and  especially  is  it  advisable  in 
such  a  group  to  interest  the  members  in 
some  other  way  than  by  staring  into  the 
camera. 

2197.  Erik  Henri k son. — "In  the  Even- 
ing." This  has  the  almost  universal  fault 
of  the  snapshot,  a  too  short  exposure  and 
its  consequent  too  long  development.  The 
subject  is  good  and  might  have  been  the 
basis  of  a  fine  picture,  but  the  effort  to 
bring  detail  in  the  less  lighted  parts  has 
resulted  in  the  representation  of  both  sky 
and  water  by  white  paper,  whiter  than  ever 
they  were  in  the  bright  sunshine,  far  less 
than,  as  claimed  by  the  title,  "in  the  even- 
ing."    We  may  add   that  while   high   sky 


lines  are  in  many  subjects  desirable,  this 
is  not  one  of  them,  as  the  large  fore- 
ground of  uninteresting  water  is  a  fault 
rather  than  a  virtue.  We  should  have 
commenced  the  foreground  a  shade  below 
the  shadow  under  the  second  stone. 

2198.  J.  W.  Smith.— "Crossing  the 
Creek"  is  a  good  subject  with  two  pretty 
girls  that  should  have  been  walking  across 
the  plank,  but  who,  unfortunately,  are 
made  to  keep  staring  into  the  camera,  the 
elder  of  the  two  being  the  worst,  stiff  as 
a  wooden  model.  If  they  had  been  cross- 
ing instead  of  standing  to  be  photographed, 
we  should  have  had  nothing  for  it  but 
praise,  as  the  photography  is  good  and  the 
subject  well  selected,  only  when  doing 
something  of  the  kind  again,  never  place 
the  figure  right  under  a  tree,  as  here,  just 
as  if  the  tree  were  growing  out  of  her 
head.  We  have  said  the  photography  was 
good,  but  we  might  have  said  more,  as  it  is 
better  than  nine-tenths  that  come  to  the 
Portfolio;  and  if  you  would  only  do  a 
little  thinking  and  study  a  little  art  you 
would  do  excellent  work. 

2199.  E.  H.  Webster.— "Lovers*  Lane" 
is  one  of  the  few.  properly  exposed  photo- 
graphs that  come  to  the  Portfolio,  and  with 
all  its  other  good  qualities  makes  a  picture 
that  pleases  lis  very  much.  Subject,  point 
of  view,  and  composition  are  all  good,  the 
one  fault  being  a  lack  of  atmosphere,  the 
distance  being  as  well  defined  as  the  im- 
mediate foreground.  But  we  like  it  very 
much  and  the  oftener  we  go  to  it  the  better 
we  like  it. 

2200.  R.  D.  Thomson. — "Summer  Calm" 
is  a  failure,  mainly  from  much  too  short 
exposure.  You  never  saw  a  sky  and  a 
sheet  of  water  as  white  as  the  paper  on 
which  this  is  printed;  and  the  cause  is  the 
forcing  of  development  in  the  effort  to 
get  some  detail  in  the  darker  parts.  At 
least  three  times  as  long  an  exposure 
should  have  been  given,  and  then  half  as 
long  development  would  have  made  it  some- 
thing more  like  sky  and  water.  The  re- 
flection of  the  trees  in  the  water  is  also  a 
fault,  and  should  you  try  the  subject  again, 
disturb  the  water  by  throwing  in  a  stone 
or  something  else,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
reflections,  or,'  rather,  to  convert  them  into 
shadows. 
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2201.  G.  T.  TiLLOTSOR.  —  "Among  the 
Maples."  We  regret  we  cannot  say  any- 
thing favorable  of  this,  either  as  a  sub- 
ject or  a  photograph.  A  few  trunks  of 
various  sizes,  what  appears  to  be  a  vessel 
for  water,  and  a  horse,  but  so  indistinct 
that  it  is  hardly  more  than  guessed  at. 
Then,  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  contrast, 
all  being  of  a  dull  gray,  including  even 
the  sky,  as  if  printed  from  an  overexposed 
negative  and  no  attempt  made  to  suit  the 
development  to  it.  More  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  print  makes  us  think  that 
the  vessel  may  be  one  of  the  large  pots 
used  for  boiling  soap  or  feed  on  what  is 
understood  as  a  "stone  boat"  and  that 
there  are  two  horses,  but  surely  a  photo- 
graph should  be  sufficiently  defined  to  make 
guessing  unnecessary. 

2202.  Jules  A.  Bourquin.  —  "Lilies." 
While  flower  subjects  are  generally  said 
to  be  the  lowest  style  of  art,  a  fine  photo- 
graph  of    a   flower   is   really   a   thing    of 


beauty.  This  is  really  a  beautiful  tking 
and  would  have  been  still  more  beautiful 
if  it  had  got  just  a  shade  longer  in  the 
developing  solution,  the  petals  not  being 
quite  so  white  as  we  should  like  to  see 
them.  We  do  not  say  that  is  a  fault,  how- 
ever, but  just  as  a  slight  feeling  that  we 
have.  While  the  photography  is  really  fine, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  show  a  little  more  of  the 
stalk  so  as  to  remove  the  feeling  of  the 
blooms  being  too  top-heavy — ^not  sufficiently 
supported.  We  should  have  made  it  an 
upright  so  as  to  show  more  of  the  stalk, 
giving  the  blooms  greater  support,  and  wc 
should  have  tried  various  shades  of  back- 
ground. This  is  just  the  proper  depth,  not 
too  light  for  the  flowers  and  not  too  dark 
for  the  stalk;  but  we  should  have  tried  dif- 
ferent colors,  as  we  hardly  think  this 
leaden  tint  the  best  that  could  have  been 
chosen.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  good,  and 
a  fine  example  of  flower  photography. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


New  York,  November  ii,  1906. 
Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer, 
New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Mexico,  and  while  there  was 
much  interested  in  the  photographic  hfe  of 
Mexico  City,  and  especially  in  the  up-to- 
date  studios  and  the  high-class  work  they 
turn  out.  I  have  prepared  a  short  note  on 
the  subject  and  herewith  take  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  it  to  you,  along  with  some 
photographs  by  the  principal  photographers 
of  that  city. 

Photography  plays  a  very  important  role 
in  the  art  life  of  Mexico  City.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  there  is  a  city  of  equal 
size  with  so  large  a  number  of  photographic 
studios.  One  is  struck  by  this  feature  in 
walking  along  the  Calle  de  la  Profcsa, 
Calle  de  San  Francisco,  or  out  towards  the 
Almeda.  In  every  block  there  are  galleries ; 
and  galleries,  too,  of  which  any  city  might 
justly  be  proud. 

The  showcases  alone  are  elaborate  affairs. 
As  an  example  of  this,  I  may  instance  those 
of  the  Lange  studio  in  Plateros  street. 
They  cost  $2,000  and  are  said  to  be  among 


the  handsomest  in  the  republic.  Equally 
striking  are  those  of  Valleto  Bros.,  a  house 
famous  for  its  life-size  figures  as  well  as 
for  the  general  excellence  of  its  work. 

Nothing  could  impress  one  more  favor- 
ably than  the  attention  given  to  advertising 
by  means  of  showcases  so  costly  as  these. 
Every  house  recognizes  the  value  of  it  and 
vies  with  its  competitor  in  thus  drawing 
the  notice  of  the  public.  The  result  also  is 
beneficial  to  the  city,  in  that  its  streets  are 
ornamented  by  this  method. 

The  studios  themselves  are  all  that  one 
could  desire.  They  are  spacious,  airy  and 
handsomely  furnished,  some,  indeed,  elab- 
orately so.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Valleto  galleries,  the  reception 
room  of  which  is  nothing  short  of  unique. 
Its  walls  are  covered  with  old  armor;  the 
wainscoting  is  of  richly  carved  mahogany, 
while  the  floor,  of  yellow  inlaid  wood,  is  a 
part  of  Maximilian's  castle  at  Chapultepec 
The  furniture,  too,  is  ancient,  veritable 
treasures  of  art  collection,  and  unmatched 
by  any  studio  in  America. 

Of  the  Lange  showcases  I  have  already 
spoken.     The  reception  rooms  are  equally 
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acumen  so  conspicuous  of  tiis  most  pros- 
perous confreres  in  the  United  States.  His 
galleries    are   models   of   the   best,   and   no 


tourist  has  really  "doi 
paying  a  visit  to  them. 
The  Napoleon  Caller 
of  mention  here.  Mr 
owner,  is  one  of  the 
a  trait  highly  necess; 
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deserving  of  notice,  one  of  them  being  the 
family  reception  room,  specially  set  aside 
for  private  parties.  Here  an  air  of  home- 
like comfort  prevails  and  every  convenience 
(even  to  electric  fans  and  a  piano)  is  pro- 
vided ;  $15,000  was  spent  in  equipping  these 
np-to-date  galleries.  Mr.  Lange  (a  Swede 
by  birth)  is  a  graduate  of  a  famous  uni- 
versity in  his  native  country.  As  a  photog- 
rapher, however,  he  ranks  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and,  for  years,  has  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  his  art  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  has  on  several  oc- 
casions been  awarded  a  gold  or  silver  medal 
for  his  work  and  was  among  the  successful 
competitors  for  honors  at  the  St.  Louis 
EKposition. 

Mr.  Brinkman,  of  the  "German  Studios," 
is  another  well-known  Mexican  photog- 
rapher whose  work  has  secured  him  an 
enviable  position  in  liis  city.  His  enlarge- 
ment work  especially  is  excellent.  Like 
his  competitors,  he  has  spared  no  expense 
in  equipping  his  slndio  with  all  the  modern 
appliances  and  in  providing  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  patrons  in  the  way  of  cosy  re- 
ception and  toilet  rooms.  His  main  salon 
is  noticeable  for  the  wealth  and  beauty  of 
its  photographic  treasures. 

A  favorite  studio  with  the  American  col- 
ony in  Mexico  City  is  that  of  Mr.  Clark, 
himself,  I  believe,  an  .American.  At  any 
rate,  he  possesses  all  the  skill  and  bvisiness 


:"  the   city  without 

■s  are  justly  worthy 
De  La  Plata,  the 
most  agreeable  of  men, 
,ry  to  a  successful  pho- 
energy  seems  unbounded 
and  his  skill  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
most  exacting  sitter. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  photographers 
whose  achievements  have  rendered  them 
men  of  prominence  in  Mexico.  It  is  only 
possible  here  to  refer  to  a  few,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Of  the  supply  houses  in  the  republic,  the 
most  important  is  the  American  Photo  Sup- 
ply Co.,  of  Mexico  City.  As  sole  agent  it  con- 
trols the  sale  of  many  well-known  American 
articles  and  is  the  distributing  centre  for  all 
the  other  supply  houses  and  dealers  in  the 
country.  Its  stores  and  offices  are  hand- 
somely equipped  and  a  large  stock  may  con- 
stantly be  found  on  hand.  It  is  here,  too, 
that  El  Fotografo  Mexicano,  the  only  jour- 
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nal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  photography 
in  Mexico,  is  edited  and  published. 

In  connection  with  this  house  it  is  in- 
teresting to  relate  that  one  of  the  greatest 
innovations  in  the  way  of  storekeeping  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Crump,  the  president 
and  treasurer.  Prior  to  his  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  all  stores  in  Mexico 
City  to  shutter  and  bar  their  windows  at 
night.  Mr.  Crump  introduced  the  fashion 
not  only  of  large  and  handsome  show  win- 
dows but  also  of  leaving  these  windows 
unshuttered  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  a 
custom  that  has  since  been  almost  gener- 
ally adopted. 

The  conditions  under  which  work  is  done 
in  Mexico  City  are  almost  ideal.  From 
January  to  December  the  skies  present  a 


nearly  uniform  serenity,  and  the  lighting 
is  all  that  the  photographer  could  wish. 
Indeed,  there  is  often  too  much  sun;  hence 
the  skylights  are  invariably  located  on  an 
inclined  roof,  the  light' being  further  dif- 
fused and  mitigated  by  cleverly  adjusted 
screens.  For  toning  and  printing  the  tem- 
perature is  exactly  suited.  J^ogs  and  mists 
and  such  other  climatic  distractions  are 
practically  unknown  in  Mexico. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  T.  Mason. 

[We  have  reproduced  two  or  three  prints 
sent  by  our  correspondent  which  are  fair 
samples  of  those  submitted  by  him.  They 
are  specimens  of  good  technical  work,  but 
cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  artistic — Eds.] 
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Little     Pilgrimages     Among     Bavarian 

Inns,  by  Frank  Roy   Fraprie.      Boston. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1906.    Price,  $2.00. 

That  our  opinion  of  this  book  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  our 
colleagite  in  the  editing  of  this  magazine 
may  be  known  from  the  other  fact  that 
in  the  reading  of  its  327  pages  we  laid  it 
aside  only  once,  and  that  with  consider- 
able hesitation.  Its  interest  and  informa- 
tion is  not  nearly  so  limited  as  its  title 
would  imply,  as,  while  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  guide  books  over  the  ground  which 
he  covered,  it  gives  a  spirited  idea  of  stu- 
dent life  in  Munich,  including  two  love 
stories  and  an  elopement  which  ended  in 
the  usual  "bless  you,  my  children." 

The  author  introduces  himself  on  his 
arrival  in  Munich  for  a  two  years*  study  in 
its  university;  and  incidentally  we  learn 
some  of  the  duties  and  privileges  which 
matriculation  implies,  including  freedom 
from  arrest  for  minor  delinquencies.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  many  days  in  the  city 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  two -stu- 
dents, an  Englishman  and  a  Scotchman, 
with  whom  he  made  the  rounds  of  the 
many  pleasure  resorts  in  and  around  it 
and  learned  the  somewhat  difficult  to  be- 
lieve fact  that  there  are  Germans  who 
can  drink  twenty  quarts  of  beer  in  an  after- 
noon and  evening.  Then  he  accidentally 
met  a  party  of  Americans,  mother,  daugh- 


ter and  son,  who  had  been  fellow  passen- 
gers in  the  vessel  in  which  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  party  so  formed,  some- 
times all  together  and  at  others  with  some 
missing,  made  delightful  journeys  all  over 
Bavaria. 

The  incidents  during  those  pilgrimages; 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bavarians, 
and  especially  those  of  Munich,  are  told 
in  a  way  that  shows  the  author  to  be  a 
keen  observer  and  possessed  of  the  power 
of  telling  what  he  sees  in  an  interesting 
manner,  the  interest  in  the  places  visited 
being  enhanced  by  32  illustrations,  the 
fruit  of  his  own  camera,  we  suppose,  al- 
though he  does  not  say  so ;  but  as  the  cam- 
era was  his  constant  companion  the  infer- 
ence is  only  natural. 

Picking  out  a  few  incidents  at  random 
may  better  than  anything  we  can  say  show 
the  nature  of  the  book.  In  it  we  leani 
something  of  the  early  violin  making  at 
Cremona,  Mitten wald,  and  Absam,  in  the 
the  latter  of  which  worked  Jakob  Stainer. 
whose  instalments  to-day  are  worth  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold.  He  is  said  to 
have  wandered  amongst  the  trees  in  the 
forests  surrounding  his  home,  tapping 
them  till  he  found  just  the  resonant  sound 
that  he  wanted,  and  even  tapping  the  doors 
and  tables  of  the  villagers  for  the  same 
purpose.  During  the  great  fair  in  the 
vicinity    of    Munich,    where    60,000   people 
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were  assembled,  the  party  went  up  to  the 
head  of  the  Statue  of  Bavaria,  in  the  head 
of  which  six  may  stand  and  two  at  a  time 
look  through  the  eyes;  and  while  they 
were  looking  a  lion  escaped  from  its  cage, 
scattering  the  thousands  in  a  way  that  may 
be  understood  better  than  described.  All 
the  police  in  the  place,  assisted  by  a  regi- 
.  ment  of  soldiers,  failed  to  recapture  it  un- 
til a  couple  of  Wild  West  Show  cowboys 
arrived  on  broncho-back  and  lassoed  it  by 
head  and  feet.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ba- 
varian highlands,  too  far  from  habitations, 
the  cows  are  taken  up  into  the  mountains 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  accom- 
panied by  a  maiden,  who  remains  there 
alone  with  her  charges,  watching  them 
during  the  day  and  sleeping  with  them  in 
the  same  hut;  milking  and  making  butter, 
which  she  brings  to  town  once  a  week. 
Except  on  that  day  and  Sunday  she  is 
altogether  alone,  but  on  Sunday  the  sweet- 
hearts may  be  seen,  dressed  in  their  best, 
wandering  up  and  up  and  up,  and  spend- 
ing the  day  in  innocent  pleasure. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear,  and  a  map  of 
the  districts  covered,  both  in  front  and 
back,  enables  the  reader  to  follow  the  wan- 
derers through  their  journeys;  while  the 
ornamental  covers,  perhaps  a  little  too 
bold  for  some,  will  be  an  attraction  to  most 
readers;  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  "Little 
Pilgrimages  Among  Bavarian  Inns"  should 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  any  library. 

Das  Magnesium-Kunstlicht  in  der  Pho- 
tograph ie,  von  Franz  Pettauer. 
This  little  German  handbook  is  given 
away  to  all  interested  by  the  firm  of  Carl 
Seib,  Wien  I.,  Austria.  It  covers  the  whole 
subject  of  flashlight  photography,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  magnesium  powders 
manufactured  by  the  publisher,  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  useful  to  readers  of 
German. 

The  Art  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  by  Julia 
de  Wolf  Addison.    Boston,  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  1906.    Price,  $2.00,  net. 
This,  the  latest  volume  of  the  series  en- 
titled  "The   Art   Galleries   of   Europe,"    is 
of  the  same  high  merit  as  its  predecessors. 
The  volumes   of  the  series   have  become 
classic  as  the  best  English  descriptions  of 
the  galleries  described.    The  Dresden  gal- 


lery is  in  many  respects  equal  to  any  in 
Europe  and  its  masterpieces  are  here  feel- 
ingly described  and  justly  criticised.  The 
book  is  finely  illustrated  with  numerous  re- 
productions and  is  indispensable  to  every 
student  of  art. 

A  Woman  Alone  in  the  Heart  of  Japan, 
by  Gertrude  Adams  Fisher.  Boston,  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  1906.  Price,  $2.50. 
This  book  relates  the  unconventional  ad- 
ventures of  its  author  in  far  Japan,  which 
she  visited  alone.  The  book  is  written  in 
the  manner  of  a  diary  and  records  many 
unusual  and  interesting  experiences.  The 
author  saw  and  tells  many  things  which 
other  writers  have  passed  over  or  seen  in 
other  lights,  and  the  book  derives  much  of 
its  value  from  this.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions  are  by  the  author  and  are  worthy  of 
attention  for  this  reason.  The  book  is.  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
travel  in  Japan. 

Cities  of  Northern  Italy,  by  Grant  Allen 
and  George  C.  Williamson.  Boston,  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  1906.  Two  volumes,  illus- 
trated, $3.00. 

This,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Travel 
Lovers*  Librar3%  fully  keeps  up  the  repu- 
tation of  the  earlier  books  of  the  series, 
many  of  which  are  standard  guide  books. 
In  simple  style  and  with  full  knowledge 
the  authors  introduce  us  to  all  that  is  worth 
visiting  in  each  city.  The  descriptions  are 
full,  the  criticisms  illuminating  and  sane, 
and  the  illustrations  enlightening.  The  first 
volume  covers  Milan,  the  second  Verona, 
Padua,  Bologna  and  Ravenna.  They  will 
prove  most  useful  for  reading  either  be- 
fore or  after  an  Italian  trip,  and  even  for 
guide  books,  in  spite  of  their  bulk,  an  im- 
portant consideration  when  traveling. 

Pictorial  Composition,  by  Prof.  A.  G. 
Marshall.  Photo-American  Publishing  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  1905.  Price,  paper,  75 
cents;  cloth,  $1.00.  This  useful  little  treat- 
ise on  the  principles  of  composition  is  a  re- 
print of  a  series  of  papers  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Photo- Amer- 
ican. It  is  thorough  in  its  treatment  of  the 
laws  of  composition,  as  deduced  from  the 
long  experience  of  the  artists  of  the  world, 
and  logical  in  its  explanations  of  empirical 
rules.     The   illustrations,   which   are  very 
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numerous,  are  drawii  from  many  sources, 
and  give  concrete  explanation  of  every 
principle  laid  down  in  such  a  way  that  its 
application  to  photographic  work  is  easy. 
We  cordially  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  fill  orders  at 
the  prices  quoted  above. 

With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  circu- 
lar of  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
comes,  as  usual,  telling  of  continued  pros- 
perity; and,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  can  remember,  of  the  addition  of  three- 
color  work,  which  is  apparently  rapidly 
growing  in  importance. 

The  annual  college  "Coon-Hunt"  seems 
to  have  been  a  decided  success,  although 
the  actual  hunting  is  but  a  small  part  of 
on-goings;  winding  up,  as  it  does,  with  a 
banquet  and  bonfire.  Baseball  has  given 
place  to  football,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous round  of  just  the  exercise  needed 
to  keep  the  students  "fit."  Already  there 
have  entered  for  the  fall,  students  from 
Japan;  Ipswich,  England;  Australia;  Cuba; 
San  Jose,  Porto  Rico,  Costa  Rica,  etc.,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  list  of  visits  from  former 


students,  all  of  whom  are  doing  well,  some 
as  assistants,  but  more  in  studios  of  their 
own.  There  is  no  reason  why  America 
should  be  behind  either  Germany  or  Eng- 
land, each  of  which  has  at  least  one  three- 
color  portrait  establishment,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  interesting  phase  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  college  we,  too,  shall  have 
our  three-color  portrait  studios.  The  stu- 
dents were  much  interested  in  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  recently  by  W.  J.  Maas,  of 
the  Maas  Three-Color  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  McCoy,  a  former  student, 
seems  to  have  done  more  than  study  photo- 
engraving, as  he  visited  the  college  recently 
and  took  with  him  a  bride  when  he  re- 
turned. 

Hallowe'en,  of  course,  was  enthusiastic- 
ally observed,  winding  up  with  miniature 
pumpkin  pies  and  a  regular  jollification. 
Nor  are  athletics  ever  neglected.  The  base- 
ball, football,  basket-ball  and  tennis  adhe- 
rents have  merged  their  forces  for  the  win- 
ter, and,  as  the  Bissell  College  Athletic 
Association,  have  taken  charge  of  the 
"sports"  for  the  winter. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publication,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should   be  sent  to  Frank  R. 
Fraprie,  39  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Black  Background. 

L.  L.  Lewis. — To  secure  an  absolutely 
black  background  for  large  objects  is  some- 
times very  difficult.  Every  black  back- 
ground will  reflect  some  light.  If  the  ob- 
ject itself  is  well  illuminated,  however,  and 
no  light  allowed  to  fall  on  the  background, 
the  result  may  be  secured.  This  may  be 
a  black  velvet  or  felt  cloth,  so  placed  as 
to  receive  no  direct  light,  and  some  little 
distance  behind  the  object.  The  doorway 
of  an  absolutely  dark  room  gives  a  pure 
black  background.  Small  objects  may  be 
placed  in  front  of  a  deep  box,  painted  or 
lined  deep  black  and  shielded  against  the 
entrance  of  direct  light.  Pure  blacks  in  il- 
lustrations are  often  secured  by  painting 
the  background  in  the  print  before  repro- 
duction, or  by  burnishing  the  block  to  print 
a  pure  black,  or  by  both  together. 


Soft  Deyelopment. 

H.  C.  HuBEL. — The  pyro  formula  you  are 
using  seemed  to  be  high  in  reducer  and' 
will  undoubtedly  give  strong  negatives.  Di- 
lute with  considerably  more  water,  and  if 
that  is  not  sufficient,  use  less  pyro  and 
carbonate.  Your  formula  works  out  about 
3  gr-  pyro,  6  gr.  carbonate  and  6  gr.  sul- 
phite to  the  ounce.  The  Hammer  formula 
is  I V4  gr.,  4  gr.  and  8  gr.,  respectively,  much 
weaker  in  both  reducer  and  alkali. 

We  can  supply  "Practical  Landscape  Pho- 
tography," by  Harris,  50  cents;, "Pictorial 
Landscape  Photography,"  by  Hodges,  75 
cents;  "Letters  on  Landscape  Photog- 
raphy," by  Robinson,  50  cents;  "Artistic 
Landscape  Photography,"  by  Wall,  $i.7S. 
All  are  excellent  books,  the  third  being 
perhaps  the  best  known  one,  and  the  last 
the  most  useful. 
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THE,  KODAK  BOX. 


Here  b  just  the  thing  to  present  to 
the  youngster  you  wish  to  uiterest  in 
phoK^raphy. 

The  Kodak  Box  contains  every- 
thing for  picture  making  the  all-day- 
light way,  including  camera,  film, 
daylight  developing  box,  paper,  chem- 
icals, dry  mounting  tissue  and  mounts 
for  the  finished  prints. 

The  camera  is  the  No.  2  Brownie, 
known  the  world  over  as  a  good, 
dependable  little  instrument,  and  cap- 
able of  first-class  work.  Daylight 
tank  development  has  proven  one  of 
the  triumphs  in  the  Kodak  way  of 
picture  making  and  is  provided  for 
in  this  outfit  by  the  Brownie  Develop- 
ing Box. 

The  Brownie  Developing  Box  is  a 
simplification  of  the  Kodak  Tank 
Developer,  made  possible  by  the  short 
length  of  the  Brownie  film,  and  con- 
sists of  a  handsome  metal  box  of 
sufficient  length  to  permit  the  unroll- 
ing of  the  film  within  it  so  the  devel- 
oper may  act  upon  it 

The  entire  operation  of  development 
and  fixing  is  conducted  in  full  daylight 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed 
with  the  Kodak  Tank  Developer,  and 
the  results  are  fully  equal  in  quality. 
A  special  instruction  book  is  furnished 


explaining  in  detail  every  operation 
and  so  simply  written  that  success  is 
sure,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  abso- 
lutely inexperienced.  The  Kodak  Box 
No.  2  contains: 

No.  I  Brawnle  camera. 
Brownie  Developing  Box, 
Roll  No.iBiownielilin,6L„.. 
Brownie  Developinjt  powder*. 
Plig.  Kodak  Acid  Pliins  Powder, 
Four'oi.  Graduate, 
Stirring  Rod, 

No.  1  Brownie  Print  Ins  Frame. 
Doi.  a«  I  }i{  Brownie  Veloi. 
Eastman  ^f.  Q.  DevelDplng  Tul 
Paper  Developing  Trays,  - 
Do.,  j«  %  j^Duplen  Mounts, 
Doi.  Kodalil^ry  Mounting  Tis 
instruction  Book, 

The  price,  $4.00,  b  no  more  than 
for  an  ordinary  toy  of  but  passing 
interest     The  Kodak  Box  will  aSord 


lasting  pleasure  to  the  recipient  of  any 
age,  and,  incidentally,  is  a  happy 
solution  of  the  ever  perplexing  holi- 
day gift  problem. 
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EASY    PHOTOGRAPHY, 

F.  Dundas  Todd,  editor  of  the 
^^  Photo  Beacon* \  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  his  publication  under  the  above 
caption,  has  been  endeavoring,  among 
other  things,  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
the  amateur  photographer  of  certain 
fallacies  regarding  exposure  and  devel- 
opment. Having  long  ago  settled  to 
his  own  satisfaction  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  of  the  time  and  tempera- 
ture method  of  development,  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  actual,  practical 
demonstration  as  a  clincher: 

"A  year  j^o  a  boy  of  fifteen  for 
whom  I  am  responsible  used  a  Brownie 
Kodak  No.  2  during  his  summer 
vacation.  He  made  in  all  about  one 
hundred  exposures  before  one  of 
them  was  developed.  Before  I  got 
hold  of  him  he  had  run  about  two 
dozen  through  the  bath  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  I  pinned  him 
down  to  the  time  and  temperature 
method  2iViAfram  that  time  on  he  devel- 
oped ail  right. 

From  September  of  last  year  until 
July  of  this  he  never  touched  a  cam- 
era. One  day  he  was  asked  to  pho- 
tograph a  group  of  ladies  and  he 
proceeded  to  borrow  my  No.  4  Car- 
tridge Kodak,  loading  it  with  a  roll  of 
six  exposures.  He  had  arranged  the 
group  on  the  large  front  porch  and 
when  I  came  home  I  was  informed  of 
what  had  occurred.  The  intention 
was  that  I  could  develop  the  roll  of 
film,  but  that  evening  I  was  unable  to 
get  at  the  work  and  so  left  it  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  On  return- 
ing from  the  office  the  following 
evening  I  found  the  boy  had  devel- 
oped the  roll  himself. 

So  far  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
unusual  in  what  was  done,  but  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  is  rather  interesting. 
To  avoid  much  measuring  and  weigh- 
ing, the  boy  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  rodinal  developer  of  a  certain 
strength  for  a  particular  time  at  a  fixed 


temperature.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  short  of  this  devel- 
oper and  on  rummaging  through  my 
dark-room  landed  upon  a  lot  of  East- 
man's developing  powders.  He 
immediately  dissolved  one  of  them 
according  to  instructions,  brought 
the  solution  to  a  temperature  of  65 
degrees  and  went  ahead.  About  two 
years  before  I  had  told  him  that  the 
particular  pyro  formula  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  took  six  minutes  to 
develop  and  he  thought  that  time 
ought  to  be  good  enough  and  he  acted 
on  the  strength  of  this  opinion.  The 
negatives  proved  to  be  very  good. 
Being  somewhat  curious,  I  asked  him 
what  stop  he  used  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  really  did  not  know  as  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  stop.  An 
examination  of  the  instrument  showed 
the  aperture  to  be  F.  16.  Then  I 
inquired  as  to  the  time.  He  smiled 
very  blandly  and  informed  me  that  he 
took  care  to  give  sufficient  variety  by 
starting  at  one  second  and  giving  2,  4, 
6,  8  and  10  to  the  other  five.  What 
surprised  me  was  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  the  results.  The  negative 
ultimately  selected  to  print  from  was 
chosen  not  for  its  technical  excellence 
but  because  it  was  the  one  in  which 
the  members  of  the  group  appeared 
to  look  at  their  best. . 

The  important  feature  of  this  exper- 
iment I  want  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  is  the  fact  that  sujfficieyit 
exposure  was  given  and  that  care  was 
given  to  the  strength  of  the  develop- 
ing bath,  to  its  temperature  and  to 
the  time  the  films  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  it.  These  are  the  three 
important  factors  in  developing  and 
the  boy  had  had  them  hammered  into 
his  head  so  frequently  that  he  was 
very  (ireful  over  this  part  of  the  work 
even  if  he  had  been  a  trifle  careless 
about  the  factors  that  concerned 
exposure. 

A  great  many  people  ask  me  why 
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it  is  that  increased  exposure  within 
the  limits  of  the  latitude  of  the  plate 
does  not  flatten  out  the  gradations  in 
the  picture.  The  mechanics  are  now 
understood  since  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  exact  measurements  m  a  sci- 
entific way,  and  the  result  of  prolonged 
over-exposure  would  appear  to  be  only 
an  even  deposit  of  fog  on  the  surface  of 
the  sensitive  film^  which  merely  buries 
the  first  impressed  image  ^  and  whose 
effect  practically  is  simply  to  prolong 
the  time  of  printing.  If  an  over- 
exposed and  fully  developed  negative 
be  reduced  the  reducing  bath  W^  first 
of  all  attack  this  surface  deposit  and 
once  it  is  got  rid  of  we  find  practically 
that  we  have  got  a  negative  that  is 
equal  to  one  that  was  correctly 
exposed  and  properly  developed." 

Back  up  the  sound  theory  of  the 
time  and  temperature  method  of  devel- 
opment with  the  remarkable  uniform- 
ity and  unequalled  latitude  of  the 
Eastman  N.  C.  film,  and  add  to  this 
all  the  convenience  of  the  Kodak  Tank 
Developer,  and  you  have  the  ideal 
method  of  producing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  good  results.  The  experi- 
ence is  in  the  Tank. 


ELNLARGEMENTS. 

Any  owner  of  a  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak,  or  in  fact,  almost  any  model 
Kodak,  has  practiodly  a  complete  out- 
fit for  making  bromide  enlargements  of 
any  size.  We  have  just  issued  a  new 
book  ''Bromide  Enlarging  with  a 
Kodak'',  which  explains  fully  how 
the  Kodak  may,  by  the  simplest 
means,  be  converted  into  a  practical 
enlarging  apparatus. 

In  addition,  the  book  contains 
explicit  directions  for  every  process  of 
enlarging  down  to  mounting  the  fin- 
ished print. 

The  book  is  yours  for  the  asking, 
at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 


NO  CHANCE. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
how  pitifully  small  the  happy-go- 
lucky  man's  chances  for  error  are 
with  a  pocket  Kodak?  From  start 
to  finish  every  time  he  wants  to  make 
a  mistake,  he  is  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn. 

Take  off  the  back  of  the  Kodak  to 
insert  the  film  spool,  can't  put  the 
back  on  again  upside  down  or  wrong 
end  to— there  is  the  word  **Top" 
stamped  on  the  back,  staring  him  in 
the  face. 

Try  to  put  the  spopl  in  upside 
down,  **Top"  on  the  spool  end  again 
points  the  way. 

Let  him  start  to  wind  off  the  film 
with  the  firm  determination  to  run 
past  No.  I — hold  on,  go  slow,  a 
warning  hand  appears  at  the  litde  red 
window  and  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
turns  slowly  until  No.  i  appears. 

Then  there  is  the  finder  right  where 
he  has  got  to  look  into  it — ^absolutely 
no  excuse  for  cutting  off  the  head  or 
feet  of  his  subject. 

Correct  focus  ?  Ah,  there  is  where 
he  has  his  opportunity — ^just  draw  out 
the  front  and  take  chances:  But,  no, 
here  is  a  nice  little  graduated  scale 
with  various  distances  marked  on  it — 
looks  too  business-like  to  pass  by  and 
unconsciously  he  estimates  the  distance 
and  adjusts  the  bellows  accordingly. 

Next  day  he  is  out  for  street  scenes 
and  general  views — at  last  here  is  a 
chance  to  mix  things  up,  but  way 
down  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
Kodak  front  is  a  little  device  with  a 
catch  for  stopping  the  front  in  correct 
focus  for  various  distances  —  yes, 
twenty-five  feet  is  about  right,  so  he 
sets  the  Automatic  Focusing  Lock 
and  the  ** Fixed  focus  fixer"  as  an 
enthusiast  so  apdy  termed  it,  thwarts 
his  final  endeavor  to  go  wrong. 

The  film  with  the  speed  of  a 
Seed  27— Eastman  N.  C. 
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Mezzo  -Tone 


A  Simple  Paper 
For  Artistic  Effects. 


SELF-TONING-THE  GOLD  IS 

IN  THE  PAPER. 


EASTMAN    KODAK    CO, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  City. 
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The  Paper  you  are 
hearing  about: 

Angelo 

Sepia  Platinum 


AT  NIAGARA  FALLS 

Angelo  Honors,  -  -  -  -  -      13 

All  other  paper  Honors,       -  -  -  -      15 

Total  Salon  Honors,         -  -     28 

AT  BOSTON 

Angelo  pictures  hung,  -  -  -  -     44 

All  other  pictures  hung,        -  -  -  -      36 

Total  pictures  hung,         -  -      80 

It  makes  new  business— hifih  grade,  high  price,  high 
profit  business  in  every  gallery  that  adopts  it. 

Join  the  Modern  Order  of  Angelo. 


JOS.  DI  NUNZIO  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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Every  case  of  Seed 
plates  is  as  good  as 
every  other  case.  No 
w^aiting  for  special  emul- 
sions from  the  factory — 
that's  where  you  are 
money  ahead. 


ATE  COMPANY, 
s.  Mo. 
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The  Best  for  Lantern  Slides 

SSc.  PER  DOZEN 


BMnUfnl  Cradatlons 

Sparkling  Highlights 
Latitude  of  Ezpoiore 

UNIFORM  RESULTS 


All    the     professional    LaDtem    Slide     tnalters    use    these    plates,    which 

speaks    for   itself 

If  you  have  not  tried  them,  lose  no   time  in  doing  so. 


ALL  DEALERS.  OR  SOLE  IMPORTER 

G.  GENNCRT 

24.26  East  13th  Street.  New  York  53-55  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Voig^tlaender   special 
Lenses    for    Kodaks 


D  Y  N  A  R  COLLINEAR 

No.    3   Sp«ei»l  III   M*.  3  SpKtal 

m  IN.   FOCUS  F^fl  6MIN.  FOCUS  F-t.l 

FOR  3a  F.  P.  K.  FOR  3a  F.  P.  K. 

$25. o«  ,$30.«« 

No  new  shutter  required — Lenses 
fit  the  3a  Kodak  Shutter 

DOUBLE    SPEED— FINER    DEFINITION 

WRITE  TO 

K^a  VoltftlMnder  <&  Son  Opt.  Co. 
139  IVoBt  23rd  Str«at,  Now  TorK 
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Pictures 
Zttounteb 
VDitii-* 

HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


owD.    The  best  resalts  ut  oalj 

produced  by  the  best 

meiM— the  best  results  In 

irnpht  Poster  ud  other 

caa  obIj  be  attained  by  uslnf  the 

best  mouDtinc  paste— 

HKXHNS' PHOTO  UOUNTBR 


A  )-«.  Ju'prapaJd  br  in»l|[or  jtM 
or  cftcnlan  btm,  fron 

OUS.  M.  HIQOINS  A  CO.,  KOn. 
NmrYarfc       Ckkat*      L 
371  Nlatb   SUMtlBi 

-    -       Mf 


fmeUrr--  140-144  Bl^tb  MrM(  f 


rMkln,N.V 
U.ft.A. 


IfeadlQg    Instrumeiit   In  Pyrography.     Heated 
by  GAS.    Ho  BeozHW  or  Bellows.    All  Art  Ma- 
terial Dealers,  or  post-paid  for  Si.oo  from 
IVISEMAN    MFG.    CO. 
Suit*  14  MO  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


6REATEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

BARGAIN  UST 

.  iMished.  ia%  to  6aK  aaved. 
Uake  monev  toMSay  br  HndliuE 
Btamp  for  LIST  to  Ibe  Om  "mt  ii 
,  PMa  Sarpla  Hhm. 

Broadway  Cunera  Ezchuice 


Get  Our  Prices  on 

Professional 
Appara  t  u  s 

and  supplies.    A  complete  line  of 

A  n  t  i  -T  rust 

Papers,  Plates,  etc. 

50    Thousand 

Professfonal  Mounts  (aads)   worth  up  to 

S35.00  per  thousand  at  t7'50 

per  thousand 

POST-CAKDS.  91.00  Per  GROSS 

to;ci3    Pboto    Blanks,  85c  per  hundred 
Send  for  Catalogue 


riany  Subscriptions 

Expire  at  th[a  time  of  the  year.  This  is  a 
reminder  that  a  prompt  lenowal  will  save  us 
much  clerical  work  as  yoar  card  Is  removed 
from  the  mall  list  at  the  Grat  notice  of  expiration. 
Renew  promptly  —  we  cannot  gnaraatee  to 
supply  back  numbers. 


Not  a  Case  of 

Hobson's  Choice 
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par  noofcr 
<grp«WTltar.    Our  pricoa  ranee  fnoi  ISO  nik 
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'     of  wotk  and  prlcaa.    MatMiiM  Jilwii  — 


American  Writing  MuUm  tm. 

048  BrOMdww^.  H*wTorft,V.S.  A. 
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USE  THE  PAPERS  IMADIE  BY 


THE 


ROTOGRAPH 

PAN 


Office  and  Salesrooms: 

684   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Factory,  77 1  -3  East  1 64th  Street,  New  York 
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Have  You  Read  Our  Eight  Popular  Handbooks? 


PRICK  TKN   CCNTS   KACH 


R.KTOVCHING  FOR  AMATEURS 

Contains  niany  valuable  points  about  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  improvement  of  negatives, 
all  in  plain  language. 

KJCPOSURC  TABI^CS  AND  NOTCBOOR 

A  practical  aid  to  making  correct  exposures,  with  other  useful  information,  and  a  note- 
book for  recording  exposures. 

HOtUr  TO  TARE  PORTRAITS 

Tells  about  the  lighting,  posing,  expression,  exposure,  development,  etc.     Thoroughly 
good  and  practical  ^ 

BROMIDE  ENI^ARGEMENT 

Tells  all  about  it.  including  instructions  for  making  an  enlarging  lantern. 

MANUAI^  or  PHOTOGRAPHY 

An  instruction  book  for  the  beginner. 

PRACTICAI^  DEVEI^OPMKNT 

Contains  many  valuable  points  for  the  amateurs,  including  chapters  on  "  Pour  Tray  '*  and 
**  Tank  "  Development. 

POPtJI^AR   PRINTING   PROCKSSRS 

Tells  in  simple  language  how  to  work  blue  print,  printing  out  and  developing  papers 

EI^EMENTARY  PICTORIAI^  COMPOSITION 

A  little  book  which  should  be  studied  by  every  one  who  desires  to  make  better  pictures 

These  Booklets  Cover  the  Verioas  Subjects  In  e  Conplete  and  Concise  Menner 
They  are  Intended  Chiefly  for  the  Beginner  ORDER  BY  NUMBER 
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No. 
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No. 

S. 

Prico  IOg.  Eacli*  at  yoor  Di 


•  or  by  Mail»  Post|»mid 


Afflericao  Photographic  Publishing  Co ,  361  Broadway,  New  York 


Amitvviile  !ii!!^ 

Greater  New  York's  finest  suburb.  A  town  of  5,000 
with  all  modem  advantages,  city  and  country  combined. 
Schools,  churches,  stores,  fire  and  police  protection. 
Excellent  transportation  by  train  and  trolley. 

Amity ville  is  a  refined,  cultivated  town  and  is  fast  becoming  an 
all  the  year  around  home  site  as  well  as  a  summer  residential  place. 

No  taxes.     No  interest.    All  titles  guaranteed.    Free  life  insurance. 
No  payment  during  illness. 

LOTS,  25  X 123,  $69. 

Lots,  five  minutes  walk  from  Railroad  Station 

Lots  directly  on  the  water,  25x1 10 $400 

Lota  1 50  feet  from  Merrick  Road*  25x  1 00  $400 

Lots  1  block  from  R.R.  Station.  25x109 $250 

Lots  near  water,  25x100 $255 

All  Titles  Guaranteed.   Free  Life  Insurance.  Special  Sale  Days  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 

I'rains  leave   Flatbush   Ave.  Station,   Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City  WEDNESDAY  and 

SATURDAY  at  10:45  A.M.,  SUNDAY  at  11:15  A.M. 

CaU,  IXTrit*  or  S*na  tor  Wrmm  TIcKots 

FEDERAL  LAND  and  Improvement  Co. 

Corner  34th  St.  35 1  FIFTH  AVENUB  New  York 
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Knox  Waterless 

TOURING  CAR 

Makes  a  World's  Record 


New  York  to  Boston  and  return — 503  miles. 
Seven  passengers  and  300  pounds  baggage  in 
iphrs.  43  min.,  making  the  run  without  a  stop 


HIGHEST   POWERED   AIR^OOLED  CAR   IN  THE   WORLD 


Capacity^  7  persons.    40  H.  P. 


KNOX  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


ibIm»  AjMKlallod  LIceoMd  AulOBoUl* 
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"St.  Louis" 

■r«  the  World  Pttmoua 

Rigs  That  Run 

Cars  that  are  built 

tt9»  XV.  •s.soo  on   honor    and  which 

embody  every  known  improvement  of  value ;  have  always  been  known 

as  the  product  of  the  Pioneer  Motor  Car  Company    of    America,  the 

St.  Louis  Motor  Car  Co. 

Peoria.  Ills. 
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SPEED    AND    UNIFORMITY 


Tbe  two  esscillals  of  ■  perfect  plale  nark  tbe 

EXTRA    FAST 

SPECIAL    EXTRA    FAST 
Brands 


t  modem  methods,  and  uoder  the  most 
That's  why  Extra  Fast  and  Special  Extra  Fast  Plates  are  un- 
equalled.    They  are  g^rowlng  ia  popularity  every  day  among  users  who  desire  and  know 

•THE    BEST" 


HAMMER    DRY    PLATE    COMPANY 
Saint    Louis  tt  tt  tt  Missouri 


THE    BEST    OF    XMAS    PRESENTS !  !  I 

You  set  th«  OWE  Scale,  It  does  the  rest  I 

The  Wynne  "Infallible"  Exposure  Meter 

THE  CHOICE  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

=^^=    NOT    LIKE    OTHER    METERS   ^== 

S«nt  on  Approval  en  Receipt  of  PDce,   -   -   -   -   «2.60 

_  (Spfcify  »helhef  yuu  vnnl  F  ItKeni  or  U.  K. 

WE  ISSUE 

A  New  Instruction  Book 

AND 

A  New  Speed  Card 

.  January  1st,  IM7. 

N.B.— The  Instruction        | 
Book  now  covers  both  F       I 
and  U.  S.  form  system 
and   Speed  Card  shows 
both  F.  and  U-3.  speeds. 

A  Dine  SECURES  BOTH  I 

FOR  F  SYSTEM  I 

NIokel      -     -     -     ta.SO  NIekel        -     -     .      »3.DO 

Silver        ■      -      •        0.00  Sliver  ...        6.00 

The  "infallible"  Shutter  Speed  Teeter  -      .      .      price* I. SO 

The  "Infallible"  Print  Meter  .....      Price  *a. BO 

The  "Sliver  Gem"  C«sni=u«i.diiivqr«r-»urcinci«fo,  F.y«en,oiiiy)  Prioe  t3.B0 

YOUR    DEALER    HANDLES  OUR    GOODS 

THE  INFAIIIBIE  EXPOsVRl'METERliiiiPANrrsT'k^^^^^^        BROOKIIN,  N.T, 
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Many  subscriptions 


expire  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Will  our  readers 
kindly  accept  this  as  a  reminder  to  renew  promptly  and  thus  save  us 
much  clerical  work.  Also  get  a  friend  to  fill  out  the  annexed  blank  and 
mail  us  at  the  same  time  with  $1.50,  and  we  will  extend  your  own 
subscription   three    months. 
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AMERICAN  PHOTOQRAPHIC  PVBUSHINQ  CO. 

361  Broadway f  New  York 

Qentlemen : 

Please  send  AMERICAN  AMATEUR   PHOTOGRAPHER  each  month 

for  one  year,   beginning  with    number. 
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Heavy   Demand  for  Photo-Engravers 

At  from  890.00  to  SBO.OO  Per  Week 

iftcoaveatlviii 


THB  BIS5BLL  COLLEOBS  (Ibrtc  bolldfati  already  coaplctcd) 


rangwfromj.  .       .         

Tl.il  u  Ihe  anir  coTligE  or  Pfaglo-Ei 

PR8B— Mandtomcly  llluMralcd  and  uatnpi^vc  ;2-p'gc  wok.  caniaininK  'uii  ipinrniiiiwn.     n  tiic  id-uii). 

BI55ELL  COIXEOe  OP  PHOTO-BNORAVINO.  813  Wabuh  Avenue.   EfflflKham.  III. 


THE  GULF  COAST 
%!£l^^  OF  TEXAS 

Tbat's  the  title  of  a  new  eighty-page  illustrated  book 
ju5t  published  by  Rock  Island- Frisco  Liocs 

We  want  a  copy  of  it  to  reach  the  nands  of  every 
investor  and  home  seelier  in  the  country. 

It  tells  of  a  region  unparalleled  in  its  possibilities  for 
home-getting  and  fortune- malting — recently  opened  up 
by  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Railway. 

You   have   heard   of  other  sections  that  are  or  were 

favorable  for  such  purposes,  but  you  have  never  beard  of 

Ihelikeof  Southern  Texas-MARK  THESE  WORDS. 

The   book  will   tell   you   something   about   it   aud  a 

trip  of  inspection   is  cheaply   made.      Are    you   intertsled? 

If  you  mill  give  me  your  address  I  will  promptly  correspond,  sending  you  the  t>ook  and 
full  particulars.     By  special   arrangement  you  will  also  be   personally  introduced,  if  you 
desire,  to  FAIMERS  WHO  ARB  NOW  THERE— to  whom  you  can  Ulk  and  of  whom  you 
can  learn  all  about  that  new,  marvelous  country— the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas, 
Write  me  to-day. 

JOHN    SEBASTIAN,    P«ai«ngei-    Tri^ffic    M*n*g«r 

ROCK  ISLAND-FRI5CO  LINE.$ 

CHICAGO    or    ST.    LOUIS 
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The  Best  Photographic  Paste 

A    QUART    FOR    lOc 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT,  MP  W.  Bnaiway.  titw  York 


-AN- 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


offered  young  men,  through  our  course 
by  mail,  who  want  to  become  thoroughly 
comiietent  in  operating,  repairing,  con- 
stmcting  and  designing  every  kind  of 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  boat.  Special 
courses  for  owners,  shop  and  factory 
empluysen.  chaffeurs  motor  boat  and 
motorcycle  users  and  others.  Instruction 
prepared  and  conducted  by  well-known 
men  of  long  experience  and  proved 
ability.  It  only  requires  a  few  minulcH 
of  your  time  and  a  tew  cents  each  day. 
Finishing  lessons  on  the  road  or  in  the 
shops  if  desired.  For  full  particulars 
and  one  Fre«  Lesson,  Including  a  dic- 
tionary   oC    motoring   terms.      Address 


THE  CORBESPONDINCI  SCHOOL  OF 
AtlTOHOBILE  ENGINIEIING 

111  West   noih  Street,   New  York 


ThePLATINOTYPE 


The  winner  of  the  Goerz  cup  at 
Niagara  Falls  at  the  receDt  con 
vention  was  John  Garo,  of  Boston, 
who  thus  carries  off  the  coveted 
honor  a  second  time.  His  winning 
print  was  a  gem  of  tone  qtiality 
and  well  desen'cd  the  recognition 
given  it  — From  Pholo  Beacon. 

This  winning  print  was  made  on 
our  TT  Sepia  paper. 

Send  for  circular  and  sample 
print  on  owr  new  J  A  P  I N  E 
paper. 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dally  Desk  Calendar 

Reminder  and  Diary  Combined 


OO 


ilendar 


f     pwilion    lor 


HosKiNs'  ir«!;«K!  ;•«"<...  I 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE    and    EXCHANGE 


STOP   AND   THINK 

of  the  opportunky  The  Mason  Studio  g:ives  you 
of  becoming:  a  Photo  Retoucher.  Any  young 
man  or  woman  can  become  a  Photo  Retoucher, 
painting  OD  the  photograph  and  not  by  the  old 
method  on  the  negative.  Phnto- Retouchers 
earn  from  ti;  to  J5<i  per  week  all  the  year 
round.  For  descriptive  circular  address, 
THE  NAMN  STUUO.  It  Ptari  Stnct  PIm.  SfriiflkM,  Mm 


816  to  S3S  PER  WEEK 

Wc  t«4ch   by  mail   as  ftiirire^lully   byoiircuily  undrnlood 
pp^ilioia^  or  piece   work  Eiiai-ADIred   as  *oon   as  compclcni. 

BOSTON  MTOUCniNO  SCHOOU  »  WIUtrStiM.  C*.l»,MiH 


Frying-Pan  Clock 


pamied  figur. 


Tbc  Prentlii  Clack  larravcacBt  C«. 

0*pt.  15.  49  Dry  51rsct,  New  Vork  Qtjr. 


THREE    IMPORTANT    FALL    PUBLICATIONS 

Uniform  with  "Among  English  Inns," etc. 

Among  Bavarian  Inns 

By  FRANK  lOY  rRAPRIE,  Editor  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer, 
with  31  Illustrations,  mainly  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Decorated  cover,  li.oo 
■'  Among  Bavarian  Inos"  touches  upon  some  of  the  less  known  sides  of  life  in  Munich. 
the  most  pleasure-loving  and  care-free  city  ot  Europe,  describing  the  artists'  and  students' 
resorts,  carnivals  and  other  popular  fesiivals.  A  comprehensive  tour  of  the  Bavaruin 
highlands,  with  their  beautiful  and  little  known  lakes  and  mountains,  forms  part  of  the 
book,  while  the  lover  of  the  romantic  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  description  of  the 
Ancient  Walled  Cities  of  Augsburg.  Nuremberg  and  Rolhenburg, 

Uniform  with  -The  Art  of  the  I^ouvre,"  •' The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy," 
■■  The  Art  of  the  Vatican,"  etc. 

The  Art  of  the  Dresden  Gallery 

By  JULIA  DeW.  ADDISON 

Author  of  "  The  Art  of  the  National  Galleiy  "  "  The  Art  of  the  Pilti  Palace."  etc. 

Octavo, decorative  cover,  profusely  illnst  rated  in  duogrnvure,  boxed, net, ti. 00.  (carriage  extra) 
A  Unic(ue  Volume  ot  Travel 

A  Woman  Alone  in  the  Heart  of  Japan 


L.  C.  PACE   &   COMPANY 


Publishers,  Boston 


